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TOBFAS SMOLLETT AND THE UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

Among the multifarious interests of Tobias Smollett, his con- 
nection with that massive compilation, The Modern Part of the 
Universal History f remains one of the most puzzling and obscure 
ISTumerons references to SmolletFs work upon this project occur in 
his correspondence, but these, though sufficient to establish a link, 
provide only the barest hints at the extent of his labors. In order 
to determine adequately his part in the compilation, it is essential 
to supplement these allusions with more specific data. 

Such additional evidence may be found in three sources* (1) 
From 1759 until 1765 the Critical Review published thirty-seven 
articles dealing with the various volumes of The Modern Part of the 
Universal History as the octavo edition gradually appeared. At 
least a dozen of these reviews appear to have been written by Smol- 
lett,^ and therefore provide fertile suggestions as to his part in the 
work. (2) During the same period Smollett reviewed many other 
historical and geographical publications for the Critical, and in 
some of these articles he reveals information which, it seems, he 
could only have derived from his work on the Universal History. 
(3) Prom 1761 until 1769 appeared the translation of Voltaire’s 
Worhs for which Smollett himself states that he wrote “ all the 

^Forty-four vols , octavo, London, 1759-66, 16 vols , folio, London, 1759- 
65. The whole project began to appear in sheets m 1730 under the title. An 
Vmveisal History from the Earliest Account of Time to the Present, hut 
when the section on ancient history was at last completed in 1744, in 
seven great folio volumes, it was deemed wise to divide the work into two 
parts, “ Ancient '' and Modern,’" and allow time for compilers and readers 
to recuperate 

» The attribution to Smollett sometimes depends on links between these 
reviews, as well as on the other evidence of his connection with various 
parts of the Universal History, it has therefore seemed wise to treat the 
authorship of most of these articles in the Addenda. 
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notes historical and criticaU^® Since many of these notes are 
either copied or remembered from the Universal History, they help 
to indicate the portions of the compilation with which Smollett 
was particularly familiar. 

First, it is necessary to establish Smollett^s connection with the 
work from various remarks m his correspondence. On April 4, 
1759 he wrote to Samuel Richardson, one of the publishers of the 
history, and demanded to know why the proprietor had sent him 

eight printed sheets of the Modern History ^ William Richard- 
son, SamueFs nephew, replied with this explanation : 

The four slips sent you of vol xv beginning with the history of the 
Hottentots, were written by Mr Shirley, who is also the author of the 
other four sent you of the xvi volume, beginning with the history of 
Ansiko My uncle is apprehensive, that the whole eight sheets must be 
re-printed, because of the barrenness both of style and compilation 
My uncle was to convey to you all that was written by Mr Shirley, 
that your opinion might be obtained of that gentleman^s part, before it 
came to be laid before the public ® 

Since these eight sheets of the Universal History form separate 
sections of the account of southern and western Africa,® it is reason- 
able to assume that this entire account had been assigned to Shirley, 
and that therefore Smollett was forced to peruse the 461 folio pages 
which comprise this suspect history. We do not know, of course, 
how much more of the whole compilation Shirley may have written. 
The fact that Smollett was asked to exercise supreme judgment over 
such a huge mass of material prepared by another compiler is 

® Edward S Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett (Cambridge, [Mass.], 
1926), p 82. Since Smollett made this statement on May 8, 1763, he may 
have intended it to apply only to the volumes which had thus far ap- 
peared, but he makes no such qualification Mr. Joliat (‘‘Smollett, Edi- 
tor of Voltaire,” MLN, ixv, 429-436) shows that he edited only the prose, 
which evoked all notes used here 

* Letters, p 69. 

® The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett (Edinburgh, 1820), i, 176 
Eichardson refers to the octavo edition, in the following study I refer to 
the folio edition exclusively. 

^Umv Eist, VI, 383-98, 572-87 (approximately) Between these two 
sections comes the description of Kongo, Angola, and nearby countries 
On p 574 begins the history of Guinea, the opening portion of which must 
have been included in the second section of four sheets sent to Smollett 
The description of Guinea, together with the accounts of Sierra Leona 
and the interior countries, covers vi, 574-724, and vn, 1-120 
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sufficient to prove that m this project he was regarded not as a 
booksellers^ drudge, but as an editor of distinguished ability. 

The scope of Smolletf s editorial powers is further elucidated by 
later remarks in this exchange of letters. Smollett has declared 
that he can do nothing with Shirley^s cop}", 

. until I shall have completed the chasm upon which I am at work; 
and now I talk of that chasm, I cannot help repeating my complaint, that 
Dr Campbell should have left the task to me, of filling up a chasm of 
fifteen or sixteen sheets, with a description of a country which all the art 
of man cannot spin out to half the number I have before me all that 
ever was written on the subject, and find the task altogether impossible, 
unless we throw into this place the discovery and description of the Straits 
of Magellan, Terra del Fuego, the Straits of Le Maire, Cape Horn, and an 
account of the voyages of some Navigators who have sailed round it into 
the South Sea I do not see any impropriety in this expedient, as the 
subject naturally belongs to, or at least has an alGBnity with, that of the 
countries situated towards the Anntartic circle, and South Pole 

To this suggestion William Eichardson again replies with words 
which reveal the utmost faith in Smollett^s capacity: 

Mr Millar approves likewise of your scheme, and joins my uncle in 
requesting you to proceed with the gap in the proposed, or m any other 
manner that shall seem best to you for the service of the work ® 

It is clear from the above reference to Dr. John Campbell, one of 
the principal authors of » the Ancient Part’^ of the Universal 
History^ that Smollett by no means had complete authority over 
the whole work; but every line of Eichardson^s letter is stamped 
with a tone of deference which leaves no doubt that Smolletfs 
position was no less than that of a co-editor. 

Accordingly, much of Smolletfs labor doubtless consisted m 
revision of copy submitted by understrappers, a task which he him- 
self describes m the following letter to Samuel Eichardson : 

You will receive, with this, the last part of the copy for France which 
was in my possession, and which brings the history no farther down than 
the year 1656, in the minority of Louis XIV . You will see, that, in 
this parcel, I have expunged many needless notes, abridged the text in 
divers places, and written side-notes where they were wanting, and all 
this with the great toil and hazard of my eyes . . The great bulk of 

this copy arises, not from a great multiplicity of incidents and variety of 
matter, but from a certain spunginess of expression ® 


Letters 59-60. 

^ Works (Edinb, 1820), I, 176 
* Letters, p. 66. 
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It 3S clear from Smollett^s mention of his great toil ” and the 
great bulk of the copv, that the parcel concerned must have 

comprised a sizable portion of the history of Prance Further- 
more, he says that this is only the last pait of the copy for France 
which was in my possession though the phraseology here is some- 
what ambiguous, one may fairly assume that he had also been 
editorially responsible for some earlier parts of this history, which, 
as far as 1656, includes 541 folio pages At any rate, it is evident 
that he performed his editorial duties with the greatest exactitude 
and integrity. 

But Smollett^s functions were by no means merely editorial, for 
he tells us explicitly that he wrote a small part of the history, 
and m a publication of forty-four thick octavo volumes a small 
part^^ may be very extensive It is significant, therefore, that on 
April 20, 1769 he is thus forced to decline an mvitation from 
Wilkes 

But, for the present, I am obliged to enjoy these Pleasures in Speculation 
only, & even this feast of Imagination am I fain to snatch as a momentary 
Respite from reading dull hooks & writing dull Commentaries invita 
Minerva^^ 

With the same tone of utter fatigue he writes to a friend in 
Jamaica nine months later: 

If I go on writing as I have proceeded for some years, my hand will be 
paralytic, and my brain dried to a snuff I would not wish my greatest 
enemy a greater curse than the occupation of an author, in which capacity 
I have toiled myself into an habitual asthma 

Since Smollett had finished the revision of his History of England 
by September 28, 1768 and the sheets of the Continuation did not 
begin to appear until May 17, 1760,^^ it seems that the only publi- 
cation which could have required such painful labor during the 
year 1769 must have been the Universal History], surely his inci- 
dental work on the Critical Review and Sir Launcelot Greaves 
could not have been so exacting.^® Furthermore, m a letter of 

vm> 617-716; ix, 1-442. 

Letters, p 82. 

^»/6id.,pp 60-1. 

REB , xn, 76-7. 

^*See Letters, p. 64; Lloyd^s Evenmg Post, May 21-23, 1760 
^“Smollett's supervision of the articles printed in the Critical Review 
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October 12, 1760, directly concerned with the Universal History, 
he implies a vast amount of personal labor on the compilation : 

Other tradesmen can acquire wealth, by employing a number of good 
hands under their immediate direction, but an author of genius and repu- 
tation must, it seems, be a 30urneyman for life, and be obliged to subsist 
by the labour of his own hands.^® 

It IS important, then, to ascertain which portions of the Universal 
History he may have written, for imbedded in this colossal work 
may lie original compositions by Smollett which equal or surpass in 
scope and quality his famous History of England, 

Clear evidence of personal compilation by Smollett is found m 
his above mention of the chasm assigned to him. The portion 
here concerned is the History of the Southern Continent, 
that largely hypothetical land (pieced together from fragmentary 
reports), which, as the Universal History explains, ^4ies beyond 
the three southern points of the known world; that is, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Moluccas and Celehes, and the StreigUs 
of Magellan ” — obviously the region which Smollett refers to in 
the above letter as the countries situated towards the Anntartie 
circle, and South Pole.” He has filled the chasm ” m the manner 
proposed, by relating in detail the voyages of various circum- 
navigators and other adventurers into the South Sea.” Here, 
therefore, is one long section of 134 large folio pages (each page 

seems not to have been rigorous, for he declares that he never saw kis 
magazine^s remarks on Douglas (March, 1757) “untill they were m print” 
{Letters^ p 51) Indeed, by 1758 his connection with the magazine had 
apparently become very loose on January 2 of that year he says, “ I have 
for some time done very little in the Critical Beview ” ( %bid ) ; and nine 
months later he repeats, I have not had leisure to do much in that work 
for some time past” (tbtd ^ p. 55) Str Launcelot Greaves appeared 
serially in the BrtUsh Magazine, January, 1760-December, 1761, the whole 
novel could not have been completed when it began to appear, for the 
prison-sequence (Chaps xx-xxi), which was published in July and 
August, 1761, is generally accepted as the result of Smollett’s own obser- 
vations during his confinement in the King’s Bench prison, November, 
17 60 -February, 1761. Scott, indeed, declares that some installments of the 
novel, ‘‘when post-time drew near,” were hastily prepared within "half 
an hour or an hour” ("Prefatory Memoir to Smollett,” in Ballantyne's 
Novelists Library, u, xxiii) 

Letters, p 68 TJniv Eist , v, 2. 

V, 1-134 The account of the “Southern Continent” really ends 
at page 47, and the rest is concerned chiefly with the voyages of various 
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containing about one thousand words) for which Smollett was 
personally responsible^ although he probably had some assistance in 
condensing the accounts of voyages 

A more important section is the huge History of the German 
Empiie/^ 485 folio pages m length/^ which Smollett evidently 
wrote in entirety. On March 1754 he declares^ I have likewise 
made some progress in the ^ History of the German Empire/ which 
1 believe will be printed this ensuing summer.^^ Although the 
corresponding portion of the Universal History was not published 
until 1761^ we know that work on the Modern Part had begun 
as early as December 12^ 1751 and that the project suffered 
unexpected and protracted delays.^^ Since no such history of 
Germany appears to have been published separately^, SmolletPs 
statement may be taken as evidence that he was engaged with the 
Universal History at a much earlier date than has hitherto been 
supposed For there can be no doubt that the Histoiy of the 
German Empire in the compilation is Smolletffs: (1) In his 
edition of Voltaire the portions which deal with Germany are 
studded with footnotes which Smollett has derived from this pait 
of the Universal History , these are so detailed and show such inti- 
mate knowledge of sources that they could only have been made by 
one immersed in the study of German history.^^ (2) In an article 
which Smollett undoubtedly wrote for the Critical Revxew he 
shows great familiarity with Barre and Heiss, two of the chief 
authorities for the account of Germany in the Universal History 
(3) In a letter to the proprietors of the compilation Smollett 

circumnavigators, but the whole section bears the running- title, his- 

tory of the Southern Continent.” Smollett complains of a chasm of 
fifteen or sixteen sheets,” or a maximum of 64 folio pages, apparently the 
accounts of voyagers stretched the section beyond its allotted length, 

Vmv 3ist., X, [6171-718; XI, [l]-384 
Zfetters, pp 28-9. 

^^See Bichardson, Correspondence^ ed. Barbauld (London, 1804), n, 279 
See Cr Rev , vn, 1. 

See, for example, Voltaire’s Works, iv, 2-3, xx, 174, 210, xxi, 40, 48, 
67, 103-4, 233, cf., respectively, Umv. Sist , xi, 128-31, x, 650, 668, Xi, 
4, 8, 24, 48, 137. 

Rev j vii, 337-56 (Apr, 1759) Smollett’s authorship is estab- 
lished by the style, the knowledge of English history (pp 341-3), the 
defense of the Scots (pp 340-1), the remarks on language (p 344), and 
various satirical thrusts For familiarity with Barre and Heiss see pp, 
340, 344 
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particularly recommends for publication the copy which has been 
delivered of the German empire, the kingdoms of Denmark, ISTor- 
way, and Sweden; all of which were compiled chiefi}^ from authors 
who never appeared in the English language Since, as we shall 
see, the histones of the last three countries were evidently written 
by Smollett himself, it is safe to assume that personal compilation 
IS responsible for his interest in all these unpublished accounts and 
his familiarity with their sources. 

The account of Germany, then, is Smolletfs, and, just as cer- 
tainly, the account of Sweden is his. In a letter of Tebruary 4, 
1760 he requests books for the history of Sweden,^® and three 
months later declares, In writing the history of Sweden, we are 
at a great loss, and indeed a full stop, for want of the Histoire 
General de Swede. . . ^ month later he writes, ^^As the 

authors who treat of Sweden, cannot be procured, I must eithei lay 
the work aside, or proceed to another subject.^^ Despite these 
hindrances, however, the history had obviously been finished by 
October 12, 1760, when Smollett sent the above recommendation to 
the proprietors. 

Aside from the above link with the histones of Germany and 
Sweden, there is ample evidence to show that the account of 
Denmark (which includes that of Norway) is also the work of 
Smollett himself. The history of Sweden contains so many allusions 
to details related in ^“^our history of Denmark and shows such 
intimate knowledge of the conflicting accounts of the Danish 
writeis,^^ that one must, it seems, attribute both histories to the 
same author. Moreover, a month after Smollett recommended both 
histones to the publishers, there appeared in the Ontical Review 
an appraisal of Eaymond^s History of Qustavus Ericson which is 
remarkably Smollettian in style and reflections and which shows a 
detailed knowledge of the seven historians who constitute the chief 

Works (Edinb., 1820), I, 179. 

Letters, p 65 

®^The refers to Smollett and his amanuensis, as the next letter 

shows ( see below, p 9 ) . 

Letters,^ 66 

lUd , p 67 

(7r. Rev, x, 372-85 (ISTov, 1760) For familiarity with Danish and 
Swedish historians see pp. 373-4, where the reviewer refutes a passage by 
Raymond, in accordance with facts and sources given in Umv. H'lSt , xn, 
235-6. 
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sources for the accounts of Denmark and Sweden in the Universal 
History, The coincidence is too great to be attributed to chance : 
one must conclude that this review is further proof of Smollett^s 
personal labors on these two histones, especially since this aiticle 
IS cited later by the Critical in a review undoubtedly by Smollett/^ 
who, here appraising the Universal History^ & account of Sweden, 
shows the same minute acquaintance with the sources of both Danish 
and Swedish history The latter review, indeed, can only be inter- 
preted as an exposition of Smolletfs own problems and policies in 
compiling the two histones. There can be little doubt, then, that 
the accounts of Denmark and Sweden, comprising 488 large folio 
pages,®^ are largely the work of Smollett himself. 

In this connection it is suggestive to consider also the review of 
Busching^s Geography which Smollett wrote for the Critical in 
October, 1761,^^ a month after the review 3 ust mentioned. Here 
Smollett not only shows again his knowledge of Swedish and Danish 
history, but adds an amazing list of authorities for the northern 
kingdoms in general whom Buschmg has neglected : 

Rudbeck’s AtalanUca^ Olaus Magnus, Witfeld, Pontani Chorograpliia 
Scandinaviae, annexed to his history, Plorus Danicus, Aeneas Sylvius, 
Guaguini [sic], Erasmus Stella, Martin Cioiner, Mathew of Michovia, 
Haitmannus Scliedelius, and a variety of other political and chorographi- 
cal writers, collected by Pi storms, all of which would have proved ex- 
tremely useful 

Since Smollett seems well acquainted with the contents of these 
books, it IS a fair conjecture that he may have used them in pre- 
paring the Universal History , but his information could not have 

Rev , xn, 321-35 (Nov, 1761) For evidence of Smollett’s author- 
ship see Addenda , for citation of review of Raymond see p 328. 

Eist, XI, [6493-713, xn, [13-205 (Denmark); xii, [206]-424 

(Sweden) 

®®(7r. Bev,y xn, 237-50. Smollett’s authorship is indicated by the fol- 
lowing evidence the long introductory disquisition on the importance of 
geographical knowledge sounds Smollettian in style and reflections; the 
denunciation of booksellers (p 238) is similar to remarks made a year 
earlier by Smollett in a letter to Richardson (see Letters^ p. 68); the 
reviewer (p. 244) echoes the discussion of the ancient strength of Den- 
mark which appeared in 0. i?., xn, 163, in a review undoubtedly by Smol- 
lett (see Addenda) ; the reviewer (pp 243-4) refutes an opinion of 
Buschmg by supporting a theory advanced in Smollett’s history of Den- 
mark (see Vn%v H^st , xi, [649]). 

** Cr, Bev,, xn, 243. 
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been gained entirely from compiling the histones of Denmark and 
Sweden, for several of the above authors are not cited in these 
accounts On the other hand, Cromer, Guagnmi, and Mathew of 
Michovia are chief sources for the account of Poland in the Uni- 
versal History, while Stella is cited under the accounts of Lithuania 
and Prussia. The histones of the last three countries immediately 
follow the accounts of Denmark and Sweden in the Universal 
History , a knowledge of the nature of the sources for the histories 
of Lithuania and Prussia is suggested in a review of this section 
which Smollett may have written for the Critical in February, 
1762, and, finally, Busching^s Geography is first used as a source 
for the Universal History in the account of Poland — a circumstance 
which may explam how Smollett came to notice Buschmg^s omis- 
sions. There is a strong probability, then, that Smollett was also 
responsible for this section on Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia, 232 
folio pages in length.®® 

During the delay in writing the history of Sweden Smollett 
writes to Samuel Richardson, I have pitched upon Holland, and 
inclosed a list of books, which I beg may be sent with all expedition, 
as both I and my amanuensis are idle.’^ This intimation of 
personal responsibility is reinforced by the review of the Universal 
History^ % account of the United Provinces which appeared in the 
Cnticah'^^ This article, written in SmolletPs style, shows a famili- 
arity with the nature of the sources for Dutch history which must 
be based on actual work with these materials: of the thirteen 
authorities here mentioned by name, at least nine were used for 
the account of Holland in the Universal History, and the two which 
the reviewer discusses at length, Bentivoglio and Grotius, were 
chief sources for this account. Here again the coincidence is too 
great to be dismissed as chance, there should be no difficulty in 
regarding this review as evidence that Smollett did compile the 
History of the United Provinces, 263 folio pages m length.®® 

One more history remains for discussion. In the anonymous life 
of Smollett published in the Annual Register for 1775, the writer 

Cr Rev , xin, 107-20 See Addenda for evidence of Smollett’s hand 
XJmv Htst , XII, [425] -657 
Letters, p 67. 

Rev., xii, 81-103 (Aug, 1761) Bor familiarity with, sources of 
Dutch history see pp. 81-2, 88 
Univ. Hist., XI, [385] -648. 
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declares that Smollett wrote a great part^^ of ^he Universal 
History. particiilaily the Histones of Prance, Italy, and Ger- 
many/^ This hint concerning the account of Italy, it seems, 
should not be disregarded, for the author is correct as to the histoiy 
of Germany, and partly right in regard to Smolletf s connection 
with the history of Fiance, some of which we know he revised, 
although he evidently did not compile it. A mass of other evidence 
supports the anonymous biographer: (1) In the recommendation to 
the publishers already mentioned Smollett declares* 

I am persuaded that the histones of Mahomet, of the coast of Guinea, of 
the Popes/^ and many others, published as parts of the Universal History, 
might, with the help of new title pages, become separate books of current 
sale 

We have already, in the same letter, seen Smollett recommending 
unpublished copy which he himself has written, and therefore we 
may justly have a strong suspicion that he also had some connection 
with the three histones cited above , at least, it is certain that part 
of the account of Guinea was handed to Smollett for criticism. (2) 
In the review of Bower^s History of the Popes which Smollett 
states that he wrote for the he shows great familarity 

with Baronins, Platma, and the Histoiy of the Popes attributed to 
Bruys, all which aie used as sources for the account of Italy in 
the Universal History In particular, in this review Smollett makes 
a correction of Bruys wdiich accords with the details as given in the 
Universal Hisfory,^^ (3) In his review of the Universal Eistorifs 
account of Denmark Smollett shows full knowledge of the reasons 
for not completing the section on Italy, and in a review of the 
account of Italy itself,^® the writer, apparently Smollett, shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the difficulties attending the composi- 
tion of the history of the Popes. (4) In the footnotes to this 
account of Italy occur many allusions to SmolletPs History of 

Annual Register, xvin, 48 (second pagination) 

All but the first forty-eight pages of the “ History of Italy are in- 
cluded under the sub-title, ‘‘ The History of the Popes ” 

Works (Edinb, 1820), i, 179 
Or. Rev , XI, 217-33 {Mar , 1761) , see Letters, p 70 
** See Cr Rev, xi, 217, cf Umv Hist , ix, 525 
Or Rev, xn, 161-78 (Sept, 1761). See Addenda for evidence of 
Smollett*s authorship 

Ihid , XI, 81-91 (Feb, 1761) See Addenda for evidence of Smollett’s 
authorship. 
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the Geman Empire which must have been made by someone very 
familiar with the contents of the latter. It seems^, then, that 
Smollett probably wrote or at least edited the History of Italy,^^ 
375 folio pages in length.'^'^ 

Finally, the connection of so many accounts with Smollett is 
strengthened by the fact that most of them occur successively m the 
Universal History and deal with countries which form a compact 
geographical unit* immediately after the history of France comes 
the history of Italy (the Popes) , then, after intervening accounts 
of Venice, Naples, and Genoa, come the histones of the German 
Empire, the United Provinces (Holland), Denmarh (includmg 
^Norway), Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia. It seems that 
the section on these contiguous European states comprised Smol- 
letf s chief contribution to the compilation.^® 

The following conclusions thus emerge (1) Smollett read and 
possibly corrected some part of, if not all the account of southern 
and western Africa, which extends to 461 folio pages, (2) he 
corrected a large part of the history of France immediately pre- 
ceding 1656, and seems to have been editorially responsible for 
earlier portions of this history, which, down to 1656, comprises a 
total of 541 folio pages ; (3) he possibly compiled or at least had a 
close connection with the histones of Italy, Poland, Lithuania, and 
Prussia, a total of 607 folio pages; (4) he certainly compiled the 
histories of the German Empire, the United Provinces, Denmark, 
Sweden, and the Southern Continent, a total of 1370 folio pages. 
It IS obviously impossible to declare that he did not have some 
assistance in preparing the last group of histones. All the evidence, 
however, tends to mdicate that for these portions he employed, at 
most, only an amanuensis, who may have performed some pre- 
liminary work of translation or condensation, but who could hardly 
be considered as an author of the finished histones. Accordingly, 
it appears that either through editorial supervision or personal 
compilation Smollett was responsible for nearly 3000 folio pages 
(almost a third of the work) and as a result edited or compiled a 
total of about three million words — and doubtless he also worked 


Vmv Eist,ix, 515-717; x, [13-173 

There is no reason to connect Smollett with the histones of Venice, 
Naples, and Genoa, except the fact that they do thus occur in the midst of 
the other histones with which his connection has been established. 
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upon other portions with which his specific relation cannot be 
established.^® Such was his “ small part ” of the Universal History ' 

Louis L. Martz 

Yale University 


ADDENDA 

Beviews of The Modern Part of the Universal History attributed to 
Smollett (All the following reMews, except the last, contain extensive 
introductory disquisitions which, by their knowledge, reflections, and style, 
would alone suggest the possibility of Smollett’s authorship to one ac- 
quainted with his works Obviously, however, the presentation of an ade- 
quate number of parallel phrases, structures, and ideas from Smollett’s 
known works would extend tins study beyond all reasonable length. Ac- 
cordingly, in some places I have been forced to state merely a personal 
impression of these introductions, but, except for the flrst review, only 
when the authorship is supported by other evidence In all the following 
reviews, the prose style seems Smollettian, though here again, this is never 
the only evidence ) 

G'iitical Revieio, vii, 1-14 (Jan, 1759) Mohammed and the Arabs 
This, the review of the first three volumes, opens with a long laudation of 
the whole undertaking which is clearly written by one acquainted with the 
difiiculty of preparing the compilation and especially interested in its 
success, there seems little doubt that this is Smollett’s own advei tisement 
for his project. 

vin, 189-99 (Sept, 1759) : Japan and East Indies. A long introductory 
section develops a comparison and contrast between Great Britain and 
Japan, and between France and China, with some satirical thrusts this 
undoubtedly represents the germ of Smollett’s Adventures of an Atom, 
which seems to owe much of its framework to this very account of Japan 
(This aspect of the Adventures of an Atom is, however, too complex to be 
treated here, and must theiefore be reserved for another discussion ) A 
long quotation (pp 191-3), dealing with an odd surgical operation, may 
point to Dr Smollett’s peculiar interests Smollett has read this section 
of the history with considerable care, for he echoes it in a note to Voltaire’s 
Works, VI, 154 (cf Univ Hist , iv, 8, 12-13, 16). 

IX, 161-77 (Mar., 1760) Africa The reviewer, in his introductory 


One additional section with which Smollett may have been concerned 
IS the “History of the Othman Empire” {Umv Hist, v, 135-478) Some 
of Smollett’s notes to his edition of Voltaire show an acquaintance with 
the sources of this history which could hardly have been derived from 
casual reading, and it does not appear that he reviewed this section for the 
OmUoal Furthermore, this history immediately follows the account of 
the Southern Continent — ^the “ chasm ” upon which we know that Smollett 
worked. (See Voltaire’s Works, m, 82, 87, vi, 96, xxi, 178-9, cf , respec- 
tively, Umv. Hist., V, 172-4, 172, 367, 207.) 
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paragraph, shows a detailed knowledge of the plan for future volumes of 
the Universal History which could not have been derived from the volume 
in hand The antiquarian and linguistic interests (pp 162-3), the general 
acquaintance with travel-books, and the scorn of religious enthusiasts ” 
(p 170) all point toward Smollett 

X, 81-90 (Aug, 1760) Spam. The leview opens with a long disserta- 
tion on history m general, in which the comparison with the learning of 
Sweden and Denmark, the knowledge of the Spanish language, and the 
reflections on Italian, Spanish, French, and English historians all suggest 
Smollett The writer seems to be the same as in the next review, which 
is indubitably Smollett's 

X, 161-78 (Sept, 1760) : Spam and Portugal The review opens with a 
long disseitation which defends the position of the Critical Reviewer, sum- 
marizes his difficulties, and states the policy of the magazine in general. 
The reviewer (p 165) shows knowledge of materials to be included in the 
unpublished accounts of the German Empire and Holland, which we know 
Smollett compiled, in particular, the refutation of some statements con- 
cerning Charles V (p 165) may indicate information learned by Smollett 
in writing the account of Germany The reviewer (pp 167-8) singles out 
the death of Don Cailos for particular, lengthy discussion the same facts 
(taken from Univ Hist, viii, 259-61) are repeated in two of Smollett's 
notes to Voltaire’s Works (iii, 13-14, v, 10-11), Smollett’s acquaintance 
with this history of Spain is proved by his use of it in several other notes 
to Voltaire 

XI, 5-18 (Jan, 1761) France and Italy The reviewer singles out “the 
number of authorities quoted in the relation of Mazarine’s ministry, and 
the minority of Lewis" as being “almost incredible” (pp 5-6) this is 
the exact portion of the history of France which we know Smollett edited. 
The introductory paragraph shows an acquaintance with the nature of the 
sources for the period of Louis XIV, which may well be the result of 
Smollett’s editorial work on this particular part of the Universal History 

XI, 81-91 (Feb, 1761) Italy The long introductory vilification of 
papal tyranny suggests Smollett The concluding paragraph shows a 
knowledge of the “ general design of the writers " and the difficulties which 
beset them in compiling this section, with which Smollett has been con- 
nected, the reviewer could hardly have derived this knowledge from the 
volume in hand 

xn, 18-103 (Aug., 1761) United Provinces See above, p 9, for evidence 
of Smollett's authorship 

XII, 161-78 (Sept, 1761)* Denmaik The two-page introduction presents 
a spirited defense of the whole Universal History in which the reviewer 
shows a full understanding of the reasons for not completing the account 
of the Italian states and is aware of the plan to provide a “ copious index ’’ 
for the entire work, this is obviously not an ordinary reviewer speaking, 
but a special pleader who is vitally interested in the success of the project; 
the tone leaves little doubt that this is Smollett's attempt to revive interest 
m the history 

xn, 321-35 (N’ov, 1761)* Sweden The reviewer is the same as in the 
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preceding article (see pp. 321-2, 325) In a long introduction lie shows a 
detailed knowledge of the souices of Danish and Swedish history which 
could only have been derived from actual work with these authorities (see 
also pp 324-5) , he even explains the policy of “ our historians in treat- 
ing contradictory sources (pp 321-2), he notes a few minor errata (pp 
322-3), chiefly typographical, some of which are so minute that it is impos- 
sible to believe that an ordinary reviewer would have noticed them, theie 
can be little doubt that the above remarks are the result of Smollett’s own 
work with the histones of Denmaik and Sweden 

xm, 107-20 (Feb, 1762) Poland, Lithuania, and Piussia A long 
introductory dissertation on the causes of differences between nations 
suggests Smollett, the reviewer refers (p 113) to a similar story in the 
Danish annals ” , he shows some knowledge of the nature of the sources 
for the histones of Lithuania and Prussia (p 120), with which Smollett 
has been somewhat tenuously connected 

XIII, 381-92 (May, 1762) Russia The reviewer (pp 382-3, 384, 386) 
reprimands the historians for plagiarizing Voltaire and Busching, and cites 
passages of the history of Russia which have been transcribed verbatim 
fi om these authors , it is difficult to see how a reviewer could have detected 
this debt unless he had recently been reading these souices with consider- 
able care Smollett was at this very time engaged in the translation of 
Voltaiie’s Works, which included the History of the Russian Empire under 
Peter the Great”, and he had, seven months before, reviewed the first 
volume of Buschmg’s Geography, which contains the account of Russia 
It IS amusing to notice that in at least sax of the above articles Smollett 
seems to have reviewed sections of the history which he either edited or 
compiled ; in treating other parts the Critical Review is frequently 
caustic in regard to the style and bulk of the work, but in reviews of 
sections which Smollett apparently compiled the tone is nearly always one 
of unqualified enthusiasm. 


GEEMAN LEXICOGEAPHY 
Part VII 

The material for the present article comes from the works of 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhansen. The dates of his birth and of 
his death are unrecorded; the few known facts of his life are 
derived from his books: he learned the art of war in the Nether- 
lands, and must have been a soldier of long experience when he 
wrote his works, published in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century All of these works are now extremely rare . the Quellen- 
Verzeichms zum Deutschen WorierlucJi^ Gottingen 1910, cites only 
the ManmU miUiare, oder KriegB-manml, Prankfurt 1616, 
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whereas the Worterbuch itself (viii, 2626*s. v. scheunsi) cites 
only, der soldaten zu fueB %hr ABC^ 1615, a title that is pre- 
sumably identical with Alphdbetum pro Tyrone Pedestn, oder 
der Soldaten zu FueB zhr ABC.., Beschrieben von Johann Jacoh% 
von Wallhausen. Eranckfurt am Mayn, 1615 (British Museum 
Catalogue). The Allgem. deutsche Biographie XL, 748 cites* 
Knegshunst zu FuB, Oppenheim, 1615, perhaps another form of 
the title of the same book, which is inaccessible to me. Weigand^s 
Deutsches Worterbuch records among its sources: Corpus miUtare 
1617, Knegshunst zu Pferde 1616, KnegB Manual 1616. The 
B7'itish Museum Catalogue records five German works of Wall- 
hausen, together with four French, and one Dutch translation. In 
my own possession are the following: 

1. Archiley Knegskunst Parinnen gelehret vnd furgetragen werden die 
%mt%a vnd fundament a dieser Edlen Knegskunst. Vor diesen nielimals 
also compendios^, methodxchy dilucidb vnd recto an Tag gegeben . Von 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhausen bestelten Obristen/&c Mit sonderbarei 
Fieylieit begabet Getruckt zu Haiiaw / In verlegung dels Author^8 Anno 
1617, 4 leaves, 77 pp, 11 plates, folio (Cited as Archiley ) 

2 Kriegs-Kunst zu Pf erd / Darinnen gelehret werden, die Fundament 
der Cavallery / in vier Theilen • Als im Lantzierer / Kuhrissierer / Car- 
abiner/vnd Tiagoner an Tag gegeben / Dui ch Johannem- Jacobs von 

Wallhausen / der Idblichen Statt Dantzig bestelten Obnsten Wachtmeister 
vnd Hauptmann Mit Rom. Kay. May Freyheit nicht nachzudrucken 
begnadet Gedruckt zu Franckfurt am Mayn/bey Wolff gang Hofmann /In 
Verlegung Wilhelm Fitzers Im Jahr mdcxxxiv, 4 leaves, 76 pp , 43 
plates, folio (Cited as Kriegs-Kunst m Pferd ) This edition, which I 
have not found cited elsewhere, is a reprint of the edition of 1616, cited 
in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie XL, 748 After the present article 
had been written, I discovered a copy of the 1616 edition, without title- 
page, in the Avery Collection of Columbia University. In general, the 
edition of 1634 leproduces the text of 1616, and therefore, unless otherwise 
noted, the instances cited from the edition of 1634 may be dated as early 
as 1616 

3. Defensio Patnae Oder Landtrettung Darinnen gezeigt wirdt / I Wie 
alle vnd jede in der werthen Christenheit Potentaten / Regenten / 
Statte vnnd Communen / jhre vnd der jhngen Vndertbanen Rettung 
vnd Schutzung anstellen sollen. II. Der Modus bene belligerandi^ viel 
hundert Jahr bihher gefahlet . durch lohann lacobi von Wallhausen/ 
derzeit Churf Mamtz bestelten Obr Deutenant Gediuckt im Verlag/ 
Daniel vnnd Dauid Aubri^ vnd Clement Schleichen / Buchhandlern m 
Franckfurt am Mam 1621; 32, 197 pp , 12 plates, folio (Cited as 
Landtrettung . ) 

Wallhausen was evidently a man of education, as well as a lin- 
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Danish annals he shows some knowledge of the nature of the sources 
for the histones of Lithuania and Prussia (p 120), with which Smollett 
has been somewhat tenuously connected 
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whereas the Worterluch itself (viii, 2626 *s.t. scheunst) cites 
only, der soldaten zu fueB %hr ABOy 1615, a title that is pre- 
sumably identical with. Alphabetum pro Tyrone PedesiT%y oder 
der Soldaten zu FueB %hr ABC... Beschriehen von Johann Jacoli 
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Knegslcunst zu FuB, Oppenheim, 1615, perhaps another form of 
the title of the same book, which is inaccessible to me. Weigand^s 
Deutsches W orterbuch records among its sources. Corpus mihtare 
1617, Knegslcunst zu Pferde 1616; EnegB Manual 1616. The 
British Museum Catalogue records five German works of Wall- 
hausen, together with four French, and one Dutch tianslation In 
my own possession are the following* 

1 Archiley KnegskuBst Dannnen gelehiet vnd fiirgetragen werden die 
intUa vnd fundamenta dieser Edlen Knegskunst. Vor diesem niehinals 
also compendtose, methodicd, dilucxdb vnd recto an Tag gegeben Von 
Johann Jacobi von Wallliausen bestelten Obristen / Mit sonderbarer 
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abmer / vnd Tiagoner an Tag gegeben / Durch Johaimern-Jacohx von 
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vnd Hauptmann Mit Rom. Kay. May Freyheit nicht nachzudrucken 
begnadet Gedruckt zu Franckfurt am Mayn /bey Wolff gang Hofmann /In 
Verlegung Wilhelm Fitzers Im Jahr mdcxxxiv, 4 leaves, 76 pp , 43 
plates, folio (Cited as Krieys-Kunst m Pferd ) This edition, which I 
have not found cited elsewhere, is a reprint of the edition of 1616, cited 
in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie XL, 748 After the present article 
had been written, I discovered a copy of the 1616 edition, without title- 
page, in the Avery Collection of Columbia University In general, tbe 
edition of 1634 reproduces the text of 1616, and therefore, unless otherwise 
noted, the instances cited from the edition of 1634 may he dated as early 
as 1616. 

3. Defensio Patriae Oder Landtrettung Dannnen gezeigt wirdt / I Wie 
alle vnd jede in der werthen Ohristenheit Potentaten / Regenten / 
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giiist: Latin authors are often quoted and translated by him, and 
in the KriegS'Kunst zu Pferd he undertakes to refute certain argu- 
ments of Georg Basta in his Govverno della Cavallena by extensive 
translation from the Italian textJ Accordingly, we find in Wall- 
hausen^s books numerous foreign words, Latin, Italian, and French, 
some of which were adopted into German, whilst others failed to 
find further sponsors. In addition, Wallhausen uses a large num- 
ber of native German words interesting for their form or meaning. 
His technical military terms are of especial importance on account 
of the accompanying drawings or descriptions, which perfectly 
elucidate their meaning. 

Some of the words here excerpted are not recorded by lexico- 
graphers, others antedate the instances recorded for New High 
German, or else they appear in a new meaning, still others are 
survivors of an older period, and as such have not been recognized 
in the language of the seventeenth century. 

ALTEEiKEN. So werden auch viel Standts Personen an Jhrer 
Gesundtheiten oiBft altenrt, inficirt, auch bifiweilen gar verderbt. 
{Landtrettung 38.) 

Ansohlagung : Als, so der Spiefi auff der Erden vor dir stehet, 
wie in numer, 7. so ist die erste tempo, die Anschlagung der Imcken 
liandt ahn SpieS, {Landtrettung 84). 

Aemppeife: Armschienen oder Armpfeiffen mit sein Schultei- 
blatter vollnkommen, eyserne Handschuhen {Er%egs-Kunst zu 
Pferd 4^). 

AufisPENDUNG : Hier mufi man zusamen bringen ein Hauffen 
Lasterhafftiger Menschen, welchen auch nach Gelts Aufispendung 
zu schmeichlen, vnd wieder den Feindt ziehen mufi {Landtrettung, 
Praefatio, 21). 

Bandeliee-Reuter : dafi die Vnderthanen gutte starcke Pferdt 
zu jhrem Ackerbauwen halten miissen, da hat man ein schone 
Gelegenheit auch etwas an Reuterey zu Carpiner oder Bandtlier 
Reuter zum Aufizug zu gebrauchen {Landtrettung 61) ; Wie aber 
vnd wasserley Gestalt die Reuterey zu bewahren, das ist in der 
Kriegskunst zu Pferdt vnd m der Ritterkunst angemeldet, bey der 
Harquebusirer oder Bandellier Reuterey angedeutet, nemblich, dag 

must be noted that a German edition of Basta’s Gomerno della 
Camlleria appeared at Frankfurt in 1614 
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sie haben mussen ein Bruststuck, ohne oder mit einem hinderstuck, 
em gut Bandellierrohr^ so er in emem Riehmen am Halfi liangendt^ 
fuhret, em paar gutter Pistolen, sein Puluerflasche sampt Spanner 
mit Puluer vnnd Kugelen Yersehen (i&. 63) ; Das dritte Capitel 
tractiret vom Harquebusierer, oder Bandellier-Eeutter^ dannnen 
seme Bewehrung, neben semen Handgiifien^ so an einem Rohr zu 
observiien^ {Knegs-Eunst zu Pferd, toL 113 ^) ; Das dritte Capitel, 
von Harquebusierer, Carbiner, oder Bandellier-Reutter,, v^ie starck 
jhre Compagny, sampt Befelcbshabern gehort zu seyn {ih foL iv^) , 
Der Harquebusierer, Carbmer oder Bandellier Reuter, 1 st das dritte 
Tlieil der Cavallery, vnd wird die leichte Reuterey gebeissen, 
Beydes auis den Vrsachen, dafi er nicht so schwar, wie die zwey 
erste Tbeil der Cavallery, armiert, aucb das er nicbt so ein schwares 
Pferd wie diese bedarff. Er fubret semen Namen vom langen 
Rohr, oder von dem Bandellier, so er am HaLS, daran sein Rohr 
vest anhangend 1 st {ih, p. 19^). From these instances it appears 
that Harquebusierer, Carbmer, and Bandelher-Reuter were syno- 
nymous terms to Wallhausen, designating a light-horseman, as 
over against the lancer and the cuirassier. It appears furthermore, 
that the Carbmer at this time was not a kurze Reiterflinte,” as 
it IS defined in our dictionaries, but a long light gun, as over against 
the heavy gun of the musketeer, which had to be supported upon 
a Haken when it was fired. 

Betvbhrung: Dieses vom Fufivolck* Wollen zu der Reuterey 
Bewehrung schreitten {Landtrettung 61) ; Wann ein Obngkeit mit 
den Bewehrungen, ein Eiehtigkeit bey den Vnderthanen hatt, . , . 
da dann fur alien — Diengen diese d'lsciet'ion em Obrigkeit zu 
gebrauchen hat, dafi sie die Bewehrung vnnd die Kleidung nicht 
zu gleich fuhrnehme, . . . gar alien Muth darzu sincken liessen vnd 
also weder zur Bewehrung, noch zur BeHeidung sich wolten lencken 
lassen, (^ 6 . 63). In many other places, Wallhausen uses the word 
Armatur, e. g, : Der Kuhrissierer braucht em Armatur oder Waf- 
fung, die mehr defensiva, {Eriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 13^). 

Brill Brillen, dannnen man das Ladtpuluer hat, {ArMey 
30) ; Em Brill, darinnen das Ladpuluer (i 6 . 32) , Brillen, so da 
Puluerfafilm, mussen also seyn, dafi vngefehr m ernes 3. oder 
4. Carthaunen sehufi ladung gehe, mit einem Boden vnden Der 
Oberboden wirdt aufigelassen, vnd vmb denselben von aussen, em 
Beutel von gutem fetgeschmirtem Kalbfell Leder, f est herumb, mit 

2 
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kleinen Naglen angenaglet, welchen Beutel man kan vff vnd zu 
thnn, seyn sehr beqnem vmb eylendts zu laden, wie auch das Puluer 
trucken fur Eegen vnnd Wmdt zu halten {ib 33) , So man laden 
will, soil ein Handieicher mit dem Ladpuluer, so in dem Bnll ist, 
fertig seyn, fahre mit der Schauffel hmein, fulle sie, so sie gefullet, 
klopffe liinden auff den Still, dais das Puluer nicht gehaufft in der 
Schauffel liege, vnd man also im Geschutz zettele , da dann solches 
vbriges Puluer im abklopffen in Brill hinein felt (i6. 49). On 
plate 3, No, 4, we have the picture of a Bull, with leather top and 
drawing-string The noun is masculine here, as also in Dutch, 
where, however, I have not met wnth it in this special meaning 

COLORT anmahnete, daS sie ^hre Hosen, Item strumpffe, vnd 
Hutte von colorten farben, als Blaw, Roht, Galb c£c. (vnd andere 
Farben, ausserhalb Schwartz) ^hnen zu dem Schutzenrock zeugten 
{Landtretiung 64). 

COUKTESIREN Seiud Wir Teutschen allein so furwitzig vnnd 
vnserem Gelt so femdt, da6 solches m frembden Landen, mit 
reysen, vnd Hauser Pracht besehen, courtesiren, galanisiren, vnd 
dantzen, mit hundert auch tausent Gulden hingeben mussen 
{Landtreitung 38). 

CuLAssE : Das Zundtloch mit Stahl gefudert, vnnd eingeschraubt, 
behoret em wenig von dem Grundt der Seelen, furgesetzt zuseyn, 
nicht stracks an das Ende der Culassen. {ArcHUy 13), Dcr 
starcke gebende Gufi, ist in dem Metal so hinden vmb die Kammer 
vnnd Culassen, auch vornwertz sich auigibt. Im glatten Gufi wird 
das Metal im Gewicht sich finden 5350. lb. die vbrige 1050. lb. 
kommen zu den Fnesen, Delphinen, Naben, Culassen, vnnd 
Starckte vmb die Kammer. {%b, 21). Die Culasse oder Schwantz- 
stuck {ib* 36) ; Die Circumferentz oder dicke deh S tucks hinden 
an der Culasse, da das Stuck am dieksten. {ib 39). The French 
term Culasse seems not to have been recorded in German dic- 
tionaries : the translation Schwanzsiuck (compare the passage from 
page 36 just cited), is quoted by the DW6. from Jacobsson, an 
author not listed m the Quellen-Verzeichnis* 

Dbeeistsionwesek : vnnd mit denselbigen Vnderthanen das De- 
fensionwesen, mu& ins Werck gesetzt vnd gencht werden, {Landt- 
rettung, Praefatio 29). 

Deephiet : Das Geschutz mufi recht in den Delphinen hangendt 
im Gewicht seyn. {Archiley 14) ; Der Ziehrgebende Gufi, ist m 
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demjenigen Metal, so an den Fnesen^ Eeiffen, Gurteln, Delphinen, 
Naben {%b. 21). The Delphm is pictured on plate 2, no. 10, the 
DWl. defines it, withont quoting an author, ^die handhaben bei 
kanonen und morsern, denen man die gestalt eines delphms zn 
geben pfiegt.^ The term dolphin ’ is used in the same sense in 
English. 

Dignitet da doch ^hnen, Knegsveistendigen, wohl wissendt ist, 
die hohe, rnhmliche Digniteten vnd Ehre, so den lurisperitis . . . 
auch gebuhre- {Landtrettung, Praefatio, 16). 

Doppelsoldner dafi zu einem Fahnlein er etwaJS mehr als den 
dntten theil zu Piquenirer oder Doppelsoldener nehme, also dafi 
er zwey theil Mufiquetirer, vnnd ein theil (doch ein Man oder 
20. mehr) an Doppelsoldenern nehme . . . will auch das andere 
gehorig darbey sein, als dem Muhquetirer vnd Doppelsoldner sem 
Sturmhaube {Landtrettung 60) ; Das dntte Capittel. Wie man 
die Doppelsoldner oder Piquenierers nut ^hren langen Spiessen 
abnchten, vnd lehren soil. Biishero you den Schutzen vnd Musque- 
tirern, wollen besehen wie sich die Piquenierer oder Doppelsoldtner 
mit ^hren Spiessen vnnd jhrem Obergewehr verhalten, (^&. 82) ; 
Durch MuSquetierers vnd Piquenierers oder Doppelsoldners, eines 
gantzen Eegiments, Eahnlems oder Trippenweih, wie ich dir im 
ersten Buch der Kriegskunst zu Fuh Demonstration gethan habe. 
{Knegs-Kunst zu Pferd 1). The DWh, cites Doppelsoldner from 
sixteenth century texts, in the literal meaning of one who gets 
double pay. In the above examples from Wallhausen, the W'ord 
means simply pikeman,’ as contrasted with the musketeers of an 
infantry regiment. In 1691 Stieler, as the JDWh, points out, uses 
Doppelsoldner in the sense of ^ dragoon.^ 

Drillmeister : dafi sie haben besondere Professores, Doctor es 
vnnd Magistros darzu gehalten, (so sie Waffenlehrer oder Trill- 
meister geheissen) jhre Jugend die Kriegsdiseiplin vnd allerley 
Arth zu streiten zu lehren, vnd sie darzu anzufuhren. {Landt- 
rettung 34). 

Erpieisch: da er doch mit 30. 40. ja ofit ein halbes Jahr zu 
thun solte haben, wann er sie nach Erheisch vnd Forderung solte 
abnchten vnnd uben, {Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 27^) , dais die Stelle 
jederm Theyl nach Erheisch seiner Qualitet, vnd Quantitet gehore 
in acht genommen zu seyn, (i5. 44^); so da beydes raumes vnd 
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enges Feld, nach Erheisch der Noth vnd Gelegenheit leiden miilB 
{ih .) , nach erheisch, Erforderung vnnd Nothurfft {ih 47^). 

Flaschenhangsel An seinem Gurtel hat er em Flaschen- 
hangsel, von Leder gemacht, darinnen die Pulverflasche, sanipt 
Spanner einhanget, \nnd daran vest gemacht, die Lang der Porte- 
liasch nimpt er nach seiner Mafi, so jhm gefallig. Auf dem Hangsel 
hat er ein Sacklein, wie am Bandeliier defi Muhqnetierers, darinn 
er seine Kugeln vnd Wuschzeug hat: {Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 19^). 
Neither Flaschenhangsel nor Hangsel is recorded in the ; 

both words seem to be synonyms of Poiteflasch' compare for ex- 
ample the Eillaning der Figuren im dntten Capitel (p. 20^)* 
Nnm 4 1st die Porteflasch mit Pulverflasch vnd Spanner. The 
illustration corresponds exactly to the Flaschenhangsel as above 
described. Another instance of Porteflasch, which is likewise unre- 
corded in the D^Yh , is found m the same passage (p. 19^) • Aber 
meines Gutduncken halte ich die Porteflasche, als m Niderland 
vnter den Harqnebusiereis gebrauchlichen, die da m Pig. 10. 
Num. zu sehen ist. 

Flaschenleder * Es gehoret auch emem jeden MuEquetirer an 
ein porte oder Flassenhengsel, ein starcke beinern Puluerflasche 
zu haben, darinnen er zum wenigsten 2. Pfundt Puluer bewahren 
kan, an dem Flaschenleder, darinnen die Puluer Flasche hangt, 
kan er auch ein Sacklem haben, Kuglen vnd anders darin zu thun 
{Landtrettung 60) ; hatt ein Puluerflasche, an emem Flasehen- 
ledder, daran ein Sacklein gemacht, darinnen er seine Kugelen, vnd 
Fedtlappen thut, hangen, {ib, 75). The word seems to be another 
synonym of Flaschenhangsel. 

fxjlminieek: so da also gesinnet, vnnd solche Leuthe seyn, da 
sich einer oder anderer hier vber maulen, sacriren, fulminiren, mit 
Bedrauungen solches zu rechen, herfiir thun wiirde, {Landtrettung 
197). Weigand cites fulminiren from Nehring (1710); sacnren 
seems to be unrecorded. 

FuBBREnrGKUS : wie ban er mit seinen Ohren allein, alles Klagen 
vnd Furbrengnus, anhoren, {Landtrettung^ Praefatio 19). 

Furqxjet, Ftjrquet: sampt einer Furquet oder Gabell, {Landt- 
rettung 60) , halte die Musquet, . . . bringe sie zur rechten Seiten, 
schicke die Furquet mit der lincken Handt zur rechten, bringe die 
Furquet zur Musqueten, fasse die Musquet mit der Gabelen mitten 
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im Gewicht, dafi die Furquet vnder die Musqnet zu liegen komme, 
79) ; so weiset man jhnen, wie er widerumb laden soll^ als, 
hebe anff die Mnsqnet mit dem Furquet, die Musqnet vnnd Furquet 
samen fassendt, (th.). In four of these instances Furquet is 
feminine, in one it is either masculine or neuter. As a rule, Wall- 
hausen uses the German equivalent. Gab eh 

PuSsTELLUNGE Im letzten Schrit, die andere vbrige, als, 23. 
24. 25. wie dann die FuSstellunge ^ederen tempo weisen in den nu, 
wie lang ein PuJ§ vmb den anderen vorstehe, wann der Imeke, wann 
der reehte, {Landtrettung 81). 

FuJbzug Dann anfanglich von Erbawung der Statt Eom, bifi 
auff die Zeit Dim Graham^ pflegt der Pufizug mit gantzen Harni- 
schen vnnd Sturmhauben, oder Helmen verwahret zu ^verden, 
{Landtrettung 25). FuBzug is the collective term for FuBvoTk, 
or Eriegsvolch zu FuB^ both of which occur on the same page it is 
formed by analogy to reisiger ziuc or zeug^ the technical term for 
cavalry in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Hauer, die Seiten Gewehr, dem Mufiquetirer ein breiden guten 
Hauwer, so er am Halfi tragt, vnnd dem Doppelsoldner ein lang 
Seiten gewehr dem Mufiquetirer einen kurtzen Hauwer, damit er 
im scharmutzieren, im treffen, sich nicht hindere, im kehren vnd 
wenden, auch sonsten offt so gutt, als ein Axt oder Beyel ist, 
{Landtrettung 60) ; ein gutt Bandlierrohr so ein grosse Kugel 
schiesset, vnnd zwo oder eine gutte Pistolen, sem Puluerflasch vnnd 
Spanner, ein gut hauwendt Seiten gewehr, (^6. 65) 

Kanal * Das Puluer ist eher als das Geschiitz erfunden worden • 
Hernacher die Canalen oder das Geschutz selbsten, darinnen das 
Puluer semen effect wurcket, {Archiley 2) , Die Seele so der Canal 
deS Geschutzes, Num. 4. (t&. 22) ; Die Lufft in dem Geschutz der 
Seelen causirt den Stofi, dann das Fewer ^veil es in einem Augen- 
bhck genenrt, durch die Canal zur eusseren LuSt hinauii will 
(^6. 46). 

Kavallieebr : der lobliche Cavallierer Herr Georg Basta, 
{Enegs-Kunst zu Pfeid fol. ij®) ; defi Woledlen, Gestrengen, lioch- 
verstandigen, wolerfahrnen Cavallierer, Herrn Dietrichen Doinhoff, 
&c. {li. fol. ij^) , Arbeit, Abrichtung vnd Vbung vnserer Furfah- 
render loblichsten Cavallierers {ib. 2^) ; einer von den eltesten 
Cavallieiern {it. 22 '^) ; auch den erfahnesten Cavallierern (t&. 
24^) ; neben vieler anderer trefflicher, beruhmter Cavallierers, (t5. 
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25^) ; was den gemeynen Eeuttern Ynd Cavallierers particular iter 
vnd commumter zu wissen nothig {ib. 27^). The usual form 
Oavalher is likewise found, perhaps not as frequently as CavaU 
herer , in the following instance, the word designates some kind of 
fortification Eine Contra Batterey, Katze, oder Cauallirer in einer 
Festung zu beschiesen, mufi mit drey Battereien Creutzweifi vnd 
recht zu angegriefien seyn. {Arcliiley 61), for ^ Katze ^ in this 
sense see DWb v, 290, Cavallierer m a similar transferred sense 
seems not to have been noted by German lexicographers; it is 
derived from the French compare the Memones de Messire Martm 
du Bellay^ describing events of the year 1536 {Nouvelle Collection 
des Memoiies relatifs d Thutoire de France ^ par Michaud et 
Poujoulat, Pans 1881, Tome v, p. 510) * 

Deniere chacune encongneure des quatre tours qui sont en laditte ceiii 
ture, le sieur de Langey fit commeucer un grand cavalier, et, paice que 
les tours ii’estoyent suffisantes pour sousteinr une funeiise baterio, avoit 
aussi faict coramencer de grandes trenchees par dedans, de cavalier en 
cavalier, afin que U oi'i rennemy auioit batu et les tours et la couitino , 
il trouvast nouvel obstacle 

Keknstangb : Die zweite, so die Kernstange so Creutzweifi 
hinden seyn eingegossen vnd durchbohret, nicht recht wol mit dem 
Metal anligen, sondern einige Lufft oder Eifilein darzwischen gelas- 
sen wirdt, da dann solches auch prmcipalich der furnembsten 
Vrsachen eine ist der Zerreissung vnd Zersprengung der Stucken. 
Item so die Kernstange zu lang in der Circumferentz defi Ilinder- 
theils am Stuck, einwertz gesenckt seyn, (Archiley 72). The 
DWb, only refers to the word as cited by Frisch (1741). 

kombatiheit * vnnd es die Gelegenheit giebt, dafi Fullvolck gegen 
Eeuterey Comhahren^ vnd sich von hmden zuverwahren solten, 
(Landtrettung i03). 

KommiSfleisch * dafi den Soldaten . . . guttes herliges com- 
miB Brodt gegeben worden, sie habens nicht wollen ahnsehen. . . . 
Es 1 st auch geschehen, das sie das ^enige commtf Pleisch so mann 
jjhn geben, gegen den Erdbodem ahngeschlagen. {Landtrettung 
175.) 

kompiliken: Du OUrectator vnnd Adulator^ der du meine 
Arbeit tadtelst vnnd verachtest, vnd sagen darjSst meine Arbeit 
seye ein comp4irtes Werck, ja, auch von andern gelehret, {Landt- 
rettungp Praefatio 32), 
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Kon’trabatteeie Die Schultern mussen am SchuBloch (so man 
kem Contrabattenen zubefahren) beyderseits 11 . Schuh hoch, vnd 
23. dick seyn {Archiley 28), So man Gontrabatterie zn befahren, 
MujS man die Schieislocher vorn aufi nur 4. oder 3. Schuh weit, vnd 
hinden m der Battene 18. Schuhlang, mit Schantzkorben oder 
Erden besetzen, (ib, 29). 

Koenett : Polgt, wie die Eeuterey ^hr Compagme riehten solle, 
so man em Cornet oder Pahne Eeuter hahen kan, so nimbi man 
sie zu 60. oder mehr starck, darunder der Eittmeister . . . Lenten- 
ant, Cornet oder Eahnrich, Quartiermeister, Zween Corporaln, daS 
also die Eahne Eeuter in 2 . Corporalschaffte getheilet wirdt, 
{Landtrettung 68 ). This use of Kornett as ^ Eahne ^ is not 
recorded by Weigand before 1664. 

KOEPOEALiscH . Das Wasser so im Salpeter, ist ein Corporalisch 
Element {Archiley 3) , Die Corporalische Lufft durchs Fewer 
vnnd Hitze gedneben oder gemacht, such die elementarische Lufit 
dem Fewer am nechsten. {ih, 4) , In solcher gestalt, dieweil na- 
turahter das Fewer in den Corporalischen Elementen nicht wohnet, 
10 ) , So sich das Fewer rondt vmbgeschlossen findt, vnd das 
Corporalisch Element nicht leiden will, ranmbt es an alien orten 
vmb sich, wo dann das Corponsch Element am schwechsten, da 
bricht es am ersten aufi, nach der Lnfft zu. (ib.), 

koepoeisch: Das eine so da am Corporischen Element defi 
Metals vnd der Kugeln anhanget. {Archiley 4) , also dah in demsel- 
bigen, so das leichte Element die Lufft, nicht bey dem Corporischen 
86501 will, (lb.), Dann die hohe subtile vnd lufitige Elementen, 
seyn den schweren vnnd Corporischen also emverleibet, (^5. 5) ; 
Aber doch nicht dero Gestalt, daS das Corponsche oder Irrdische 
Element der Efectuant sey. Dann ob schon die Kohlen so da 
Corponsch, als von Holtz, . . . Also dafi ein anders Element, so 
das Fewer m den Corporischen Elementen sich emverleibt halten 
muS, {lb,). 

Koepoealschaet : Schulz cites the word from the year 1608, 
without definition, Weigand cites it from the year 1664. From the 
Landtrettung it appears that in 1621 the normal company of 
infantry was divided into three Korporalschaften^ each subdivided 
into ten or eleven Rotten of eight men each : dessen zum Exempel, 
wolien wir nehmen ein Compagme oder Fahnlem, so da 300. Mann 
starck 1 st, darunder 160. Musquetirer 120. Piquemrer, der lange 
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Spiesse, so samen 280 Mann, die vbrige se 3 rnd die Bef elclishaber . 
vnnd dero adhaerenten, die Rotten wollen wir nehmen, 8. Mann 
starck, finden sich zwantzig Musquetiier, vnnd 12. Rotten Spiessen. 
welclie wie oben gemeldt in drey Corporalschafften, dafi ]edere 
gleich viel Musquetierer vnd Piquenierer odei Spiessen babe, gleich 
getheilt semdt, . , . daB nemblich. der halbe Theil defi Pahnlems 
Musquetierer \nd Spiesse vor dem Palinlem, vnd die andere Helffte, 
nacli dem Fahnlem, folgen, deio Gestalt, dali anderthalbe Cor- 
poralschafit nacbfolgen, welches also gescliiehet, daJS nemblich, erst 
von Mufiquetierein die erste Coiporalschafft vornen ahnziehe, 
darauff von der zweyte CorporalschaJlt der halbe Theil . auff diese, 
die Spiesse aller drey Corporalschafften, also, dafi das Fahnlem 
Mitten vnder den Spiessen fliehe, (p. 91). For the cavalry Kor- 
poralschaft see under Kornett, above. 

Keeuzstenglein Nu7n 4. Audi ein Instrument so man gebrau- 
chet, vnd in ein Geschutz einstecket, so da anzeiget, ob das Stuck 
durchaula recht vnnd nicht krumb gebohret. Num. 5 Em Creutz- 
stenglein zu demselbigen gebrauch. {Archiley 39) ; Etliche brau- 
chen Creutzstanglin. (t6. 68). 

Kugellupfer, Ktjgelzieher . Der Carthaunen Zugehdr ist, . . . 
Kugel Zieher, Kugel Aufibohrer, Kugel Lupffer. . . , Der Kugel- 
lupffer wird gcmacht wie ein Anzieher, gar dun, 2. Zoll an dem 
Ende, mit emer Schrauben in dem Stamper, oder sonsten ein 
zusehrauben von Mossing oder Ringeisen, damit im Geschutz kem 
Fewer vervrsacht werde. {Archxley 38) ; Num, 8. Ein Kugellupffer. 
{%b, 39) , Die Kuglen so stecken bleiben, werden mit Schrauben 
Oder Kugelziehern, oder mit Kugel Luffern herauJS geholet. 

76). 

W. Kxjreelmeyer 


PUSHKIN AND GOETHE 

No word, claims Nietzsche, is abused to the extent of the in- 
offensive and.^^ Perhaps the very coupling of the universalist and 
thinker Goethe with Pushkin would shock even a Russian. In his 
youth Pushkin is usually accepted as a disciple of French classi- 
cism; m the days of maturity, as servile satellite of Byron and 
Shakespeare. Why then Goethe and Pushhxnf 
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Temperamentally at opposite poles — what could be further from 
Olympus than Pushkinas hysterical outcries to his child-wife ^ — the 
poets, albeit contemporaries and known to each other, appear at 
first sight hardly ever to meet on common ground. Eor one thing 
Pushkinas life was cut short by the tragic fate which in his native 
land is the concomitant of genius Had he lived longer, the parallel 
might have been facilitated As it is, philosopher Pushkin was not. 
Neither was he evolutionist in the sense of a Vico, Herder, or 
Goethe. His interest in nature was rhetorical, not sentimental. 
Inarticulate Sehnsucht remained as foreign to him as any Protean 
affinity with the Vegetable IJniverse.^^ Whatever his orientation 
toward German thought, he never, not even at the zenith of power, 
matched the facility with which he had scribbled* Stances^ Mon. 
Poi trdit, or the avid thirst which later impelled him to consume the 
English of Miss Bailey Moreover, the average reader calls to mind 
but a single unfinished opus Faust, A mite, when one recalls the 
astounding assimilative potency of the Eussian as shown in echoes 
of Parny, Chenier, Aiiosto, Byron, La Motte Pouque, Rousseau, 
Schiller, Burger, Karamsin, Shakespeare, Derjavin, Hoffmann, 
Tasso, La Fontaine, Virgil, Boileau, Musset, Scott, Sachs, to men- 
tion but a few. 

All the more startling to come across the name of Goethe in the 
writings of Pushkiifis critics already in 1821. An inhabitant of 
Butirk,” disturbed by the acclaim accorded Ruslan and Ludmila, 
warns that native rhymesters, lushing in the dubious footsteps of 
Schiller and Goethe, are doomed to self-destruction on the rock of 
romanticism. A weightier disapproval is voiced simultaneously by 
Viasemsky, who upbraids his colleague for lightheartedly exchang- 
ing native shirt for German coat and boots. 

The appearance of Evgeny Omegin ushers in parallels not alone 
with Byron, Pushkin’s alleged liege, but with Goethe. Indeed, 
Polevoi holds the Weimar keynote too dominant to be chance, to 
which the Messenger of Euroye hurries to remonstrate that Pushkin 
IS a Classicist, and that Goethe has yet to show something of the 
scope of Omegin In turn, Polevoi insists that of Godunov’s god- 
fathers Egmont is the most virile, and that Pushkin’s Faust could 
grace the Schriften without the slightest suspicion of forgery. 
Unfortunately, the prolonged battle of wits deteriorated before long 
into personal squabbling. 

In the end, Polevoi yields. He admits that, though the great 
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Pagan ” held Pushkin spellbound in the interregnum, when, free 
from Byron^s yoke, he had not yet succumbed to the wizardry of 
Shakespeare, there was in the Slav too little taste foi Pantheistic 
flight to endow the magnet with life and force. 

This opinion is handed down to the next generation, that of the 
realists, Dobrolubov and Spasevich Curiously, Pushkin’s most 
venomous vilifier, Bulgarin alone interprets his Volkstumhchkeit 
and Sturm U7id Drang as an oveit revolt against the French and a 
lining up with Frankfurt and Stiassburg That, in spite of Push- 
kin’s alleged ignorance of German and his deafness to the rapidly 
gathering social thunderbolt. 

Saturated with Kant and Schlegel, the romanticists Odojevsky, 
Gnedich, and Venevitinov, are definitely kinder. Pushkin is 
crowned patriarch of Russian letters and put on a par with Goethe. 
Now, too, his political radicalism is pointed out by the German 
translator of Boris, Baron Rosen, and, in more glowing teims, by 
Varnhagen von Ense. 

These eulogies pass unheeded. Alone, Polevoi warns against the 
interference from the West. The Slavs, he contends, are past bar- 
barism and do not lean on professional panegyrists for the appro- 
bation of their Boudoir-Laureate. 

A new note is struck by Belinsky. Pushkin’s music, felt in 
one’s mouth ” captivates him, yet, failing to decipher philosophic 
innuendo m the mosaic ” characterisation, he brands the poet an 
efiete epigone of the French. Even if one were to allow for Russia’s 
monotonous landscape, tortuous history, and embryonic national 
conseiousness, even then, says Belinsky, Pushkin has not half 
realized his mission. Where is Homeric dignity, Byronic demonism, 
Schiller’s all-embracing sympathy? All is submerged in resonant 
runes. If Goethe is the giant Antaeus, invincible, since his mother- 
earth provides him with ever increasing vigor, Pushkin envisages 
all phenomena as a charming, but static, image. Faust is degraded 
to an anaemic variation of a glorious theme; its hero — to a blase, 
a decadent wit. 

Of course, this verdict becomes axiomatic. It does away with the 
need to defend ideas. A luke-warm appraisal by Belinsky’s hench- 
men, Chernishevsky and Dru^mm, culminates in the vitriolic attack 
of the adamantine Pisarev, stern opponent of pure ” art. A sole 
dissenter is Grigoriev who underscores the liberalism of the aristo- 
crat-poet, his unfailing devotion to justice, and the singularly 
Goetheesque color of his literary criticism. 
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The seventies contribute a more historical approach without 
advancing the German cause. No exception is made for Faust. 
For, if the curly-haired lyceist scrawled in his first note-book a few 
hieroglyphics and intimated their source, the chrysalis was doomed, 
we are told, at birth. 

1880 heralds a complete revolution in the appreciation of Pushkin. 
Suddenly he emerges a national hero, Savior, Seer, God. Every- 
thing lies prostrate before him : Kluchevsky, Goncharov, Turgenev. 
Gogol extolls the awareness of his mission, and stamps him the 
most potent, the sole manifestation of Slav genius. Eeadmg his 
own Weltanschauung into Omegin^ that of humility and peace, 
Dostoievsky coins the dictum: Pushkin is not alone Eussian: he 
IS the fi.rst Eussian He bares, Dostojevsky insists, a humani- 
tarianism broader than that of Schiller, Cervantes, even Shakes- 
peare. Goethe alone is his brother m arms. 

The thesis that Alexander Sergeievich obtained his spiritual 
baptism at the court of Karl August obtains further corroboration 
m the work of Veselovsky who reasons that already m Zarslcoe 
Sasha had thrilled not alone at Wieland^s Oberon and Herder^s 
C%d, but at Werther and Revnehe Fuchs ^ translated some years later 
into the Scenes from Knighthood and Fapesse Johanna. To Push- 
kinas artistry in the handling of those borrowed themes Veselovsky 
subscribes but halfheartedly. 

By 1887 the acceptance of the German inheritance is widespread. 
Kudiiavzev reveals that Pushkinas enforced southern stay was made 
bearable through communion with Schiller, A. Schlegel, and Goethe, 
whereas Kirpichnikov focuses his analysis on the white-flame roman- 
ticism pulsating in the Tales and Ballads Well may Archangelsky 
mterpret these as a brand of vague Sehnsucht^ Mereshkovsky traces 
them to but one font — Goethe. Otherwise it could not be, he says. 
For the men are twins m creative instinct, aesthetics, in the very 
means by which they achieve mner equilibrium. To wit, their 
reaction to the literature of their day, and the striking struggle for 
light on the threshold of eternal darkness (Letter to Viasemsky, 
June 18, 1824). 

However, the most comprehensive juxtaposition is that of Ches- 
henin, who supplies a Muscovite double for each of Goethe^s 
characters. Faust lives in Omegin with the Cam stigma of un- 
quenchable doubt. Maseppa, Sahen^ Dubrovshy are but so many 
Egmonts expiating excess m torture or death. Boris wears the mask 
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of Goiz, burning for an abstraction, but deaf to individual suffer- 
ing. Clavigo is recreated in the Fiisoner , Tasso in Lensly, Theirs 
IS an unforgiveable crime the transgiession of Schicllichheii, as 
condemnable in love as in hatred And it is just this unerring per- 
ception of measure which makes for the gieatness of Tatiana^ the 
eastern Iphtgenia. If one adds that each of Pushkinas martyrs 
spoits under Weilhei's cloak Goethe^s own bucolic jacket, Ches- 
hinin^s chait becomes irresistible 

Yet, two critics choose to disagree. One, Nekrasov, leads all 
resemblance between Pushkin and Goethe in terms of cognate 
temperament, the other, Dashkevich, maivels at Pushkinas triumph 
over his torn self, a victoiy unmatched by the empty idealism or 
detached Olympianism of Weimar. 

The French stage their comeback in the anahsis undei taken m 
1900 by the Petersburg Univeisity Yet, while Batushkov draws a 
parallel between Pushkin and Eacine, he unearths the counterpart 
of Boris not in Hyppolite, but in Berlichingen. Similarly, when 
Kosmin brings to light Pushkin's indomitable championship of de 
Stael, he strengthens against his better judgment the knot with 
Germany. 

So, through vicissitudes of misinterpretation, acclaim, neglect, 
condemnation, and final triumph, through “ isms and far-fetched 
collating with all the great spokesmen of the day, the Goethe- 
Pushkin thesis is nourished and fortified. 

Since the pivot of the issue has been Pushkinas alleged inability 
to fight his way to Faust in the original, we will take up the evidence 
at hand In the parental home, where the Fraulem chatted in 
anything but her native language, and in school, where exploits of 
Staufen and Habsburg were transmitted in French, Sasha found 
German a stumbling block. Yet two mates, both life-long comrades, 
soon unlocked to him a miraculous world. Delwig, as freshman 
conversant only with Eussian, became in no time Pushkinas living 
Lexicon, and inspired commentary for the kingdom of Klopstock, 
Schiller, and Goethe. As customary with Pushkin, the sequence 
proceeds in a sweeping crescendo. 

Even more far-reachmg is the affection for Kuchelbecker, the 
tape-worm, who eventually wears the nimbus of a God. It is to 
him that Pushkin turns in his hour of trial, imploring to sing 
once more of love, fame, the Caucasus, and Schiller.^^ A higher 
tribute still : Kuchla is eternalised m Lensky. Among the first 
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Kuchelbecker introduces Sasha to Kant^ the dusty old f ool/^ who 
in less facetious moments emerges the equal of Seneca and Tacitus. 
Klop stock earns seorU; but with all the more fervor does Pushkin 
espouse Wieland^s Oberon, By 1816, we have the Pussian^s own 
translation of SchdlePs Punschlied, a testimonial to the poePs 
friendship with the liberal hussar Kaverin, and, more to the point, 
with Jukovsk}, beloved and admired, though an admitted ^^Mus- 
covite and German.-’^ 

If Jukovsky magnanimously introduces the youth into all his 
liteiary projects, Sasha, in turn, marvels at the elder^s facility. 

The lascal, another tour de force (To Gnedich, Sept. 22, 1812), 
such IS his glowing comment on the profuse translations of Schiller, 
Tieck, Novalis, Jean Paul, Humboldt. However, it is Goethe who 
lends glamor to the Almanack with the Roman Carnival ^ Tnp to 
Italy, Fairy Tales, Letters from Switzerland, Eeirmann and Doio- 
thea These seedlings are to bring rich harvest, in his own poems 
Pushkin quotes whole sections fiom Jukovsky^s Count of Hahshurg, 
and Boris is but a Falscliei Demetnus in full manhood. 

With Sasha free from the discipline of school, the poets are 
inseparable. First W] eland absorbs them, then Goethe^s lyrics. 
Some day the Fischer will scale a note of deeper tragedy in Push- 
kinas Seamaiden, and Mignon throb with fresh life in Tavnda and 
Desire, 

Yet, Jukovsky^s is not an undisputed hold. A convinced Racinian, 
Katenin introduces Alexander Sergeievich into Goethe^s theory of 
historical evolution, and the German Turgenevs broadcast addi- 
tional glories of Jena and Heidelberg.^ What could be more pro- 
phetic than that Pushkin refuses to burn his mcense with the 
lovers of wisdom before the shrine of Schiller, and allies himself 
with the allegedly vulgar creator of Faust? A lasting memorial 
of this allegiance are the love-poems of 1819. 

In the south the assimilation of Goethe brings even more succulent 
fruit. To Mignon Pushkin restores the poignant* Who has seen 
the country . . . lost m Jukovsky^s version. Even in his reader 
the poet presupposes a familarity with Goethe, for epigraphs of 
Caucasian Prisoner and Tavnda he chooses* Gib meine Jugend 
mir zuruck His own Bern, on Pushkin defends as a generic type, 
of the kind of the great Goethe (On Demon, 1824). Finally, to 
crown an abundant year, we are given the Carnage of Life, whose 
shadow world diverges from that of Schwager Kronos in but one 
essential : Pushkin faces the hereafter with a smile. 
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Every additional month bespeaks a closer contact with Weimar. 
Goethe, an emblem of qnietist toleiance and enlightenment, an- 
nounces hmibelf, as formeily, thiough Faust and Egmonf^ but 
another, populai. suffeier casts his lugubrious shadow over the 
Gypsies and Dubrovsky Werther To 1834 belongs the most 
quoted * As I read the Bible, the Holy Ghost will sometime pull at 
my heartstrings, but I prefer Goethe and Shakespeare/^ 

By this time Pushkin is master of German. He pleads with his 
brother to forward without delay the Berlin reviews of the Prisoner^ 
together with all available tomes of the Classics. But, my dear, 
if at all possible, buy, beg, steal for me the Memoiis of Fouque’ 
You have no idea what Fouque means ! He is more enchanting than 
By ion . a hundied times moie colorful than Napoleon ^ ” And, 
if he contiasts the ‘^^half deceased Goethe with the fully de- 
composed ” Byron, he gives a fai more eloquent proof of constancy 
by studying Meister and Tasso, and completing September 26 in 
his Quarrel of Bookseller and Poet a leproduction of the Vorspiel 
auf dem Theater. 

Goethe’s own technique is to Pushkin an unwritten canon, a 
Supreme Court. Does B. really intend to drop all that is light 
and gay in poetry^ Where will remain satire^ One will have to 
do away with Orlando, Fuchs \ A bit rigid!” (Mich. Jan. 35, 
1835.) 

Already a new problem attracts the poet: the relation between 
critic and creative artist. In Russia, he complains, there is none. 
Its journalists discuss telescope and telegraph ” sprinkling them 
with a few dates. Crude and unbending is as yet their tool, the 
word. In France criticism is controlled by ignoramuses, and the 
belles Lettres, by bores. Byron and Scott substitute diffuseness for 
principle. Only one country has hit upon the proper balance in 
estendmg unreserved authority to Lessing and Herder. 

From here Pushkin passes to yet another preoccupation: the 
stage. Two conditions are singled out as the sine qua non 
of tragedy* “^^la vraisemblance des passions” — Shakespeare, and 
^•^la verite du costume et du dialogue” — Goethe. The formula 
IS tried in Boris. We know the outcome: the poet applauds himself 
and hurls : “ Hurrah, Pushkin, you nom d’un chien ! ” The only 
cloud to mar the beatitude is the need of an instant translation into 
the tongue of Goethe. The French or Russians need not count. 

They will find allusions to the Warsaw revolt, and say; but pray.” 
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Next there stretches before Pushkinas eyes the dazzling panorama 
of Enssian history in the making. Out of hazy Novgorod and 
Kiev, with half -legendary Mstislav, Olga, and Sofia, he reconstructs, 
led on by Herder and Goethe to Karamsm and the Letop%s%^ a whole 
chain of causes and events. Nationality, preaches Pushkin, is as 
illusive as air. It feeds on climate, creed, way of living {Notes on 
Beading, 1825). 

1826 brings echoes from the West-Ostlicher Divan. The objec- 
tivity of Goethe^s orientalism is found superior to that of the 
English who mimick the east, while in the Mol, with its spokesman, 
a high priest of Vart pour VaH, Pushkin dresses his thesis in 
Goethe^s metaphor the poet is not a streetpaver. The phenomenon 
reoccurs m the gripping Stingy Knight. It draws heavily on 
Scheiz, List, und Rache not only for interpretation and treatment, 
but for the meter The blank verse of the placid episodes pulsates 
with breathless rhythm in the impassioned climax. 

Curiously, the date of the most important work can be only 
approximated. Goethe’s Faust is the greatest creation of poetic 
fancy, ... a summary as complete of the new era, as the Iliad of 
classic antiquity^^ {On Byron, 1827). Simultaneously, Pushkin 
informs Pogodin . Victory, victory, Faust is accepted, all but two 
lines I” (Scratched out by the Tzar.) Here the Goethecult 
reaches its apogee A past master of all form, his every gesture is 
watched, says Pushkin, by the entire literary world. Eepeatedly 
Byron had tried to emulate Faust, in turn caricaturing and en- 
nobling him, but in ^^the duel with the Goliath of Eomanticism, 
he became invariably lame as Jacob.” 

Strangely, the extensive references to Goethe die out after 1828. 
The long planned periodical consumes all of Pushkin’s energy. 

Our J ournal, the first and only in Holy Eussia, must appear next 
year. We must justify the approbation of the great Goethe . . . our 
patriarch.” 

The comprehensiveness of Pushkin’s reading tells now in an 
unprecedented richness of content and style. Herder dictates the 
denouement of Omegin; Jean Paul — ^the Lady Peasant; Kant, 
Lessing, and that despicable pedant ” Gottsched — the Article on 
the Drama, A chance line in a German review fructifies into 
Mozart and Salien. Prophetic of Pushkin’s own fate, but inspired 
by E. T. A. Hoffmann, is the gruesome Queen of Spades, its 
harassed protagonist but another variant of Faust. Eesearch mto 
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TTans Sachs, Goothc^R model, serves to enhance Pushkinas awe 
before the ''oldest, wisest satiie’^ of all ages Just two moie 
casual allusions in 1836 '' Ftni^^i fills me wnth ecstasy, but there 
are times when I prefer an epigram/’ and " the rhetoric of 
despeiation belo'sed bv Goethe and tiowned upon by critics, is about 
to lose general favoi.” IIowe\or, death alone cuts the chord It is 
vet x\lexandei Seigeievich who encourages and directs the first 
Russian translation of Fans! that of Eduaid Huber 

Even if one were to disregard all eMdence advanced by Smirnova’s 
Memous, there can be no doubt that the reluctance with which 
Sasha had faced German had long since yielded to undisguised 
admiiation. His last letteis undei score this change. To his wife 
he lauds, now ironically, more often censoriously, Teutonic wisdom, 
ambition, claiity, and thoughtfulness (Sept. 1833). To be German 
means to be intelloctuall}^ honest, and unselfishly de^oted to science 
(March 13, 1831). Unaided, Pushkin makes an abstract of the 
German history of his ancestor, Abram Hannibal. In coach and 
diligence he eagerly seizes the opportunity to converse in German, 
feigning ignorance only when confronted by a five-headed Hydra 
"in yellow jackets and black veils” Repeatedly, he laments that 
entire hordes of German treasures still await the magical hand of 
Katenin and Jukovsky. 

There can be even less doubt that Goethe strongly colored Push- 
kin’s literary course. Certainly, the roads traversed by both are 
strikingly alike. As youths both feed on Anacreonism, even 
though Pushkin’s diet calls for more minute doses of Wieland, than 
of Berm, Grasse, Voltaire. Also, he is more " aufgeknopft ” than 
the suave Geheimrat, What Herder, von Edettenberg, and Merck 
do for Goethe, Byron and the selfsame Herder do for Pushkin. 
Goethe’s sentence in behalf of his folk-poetry: "Nicht ich schuf 
meine Gedichte* meine Gediehte schufen mich,” is applicable to 
the 8o7igs of the West Slavs, If Goethe graduates from the appren- 
ticeship of Sachs to that of Shakespeare, from Ich poetry to classi- 
cism, from idyll to aesthetics, history, and statesmanship, Pushkin 
inverts solely the order of the first process. True, Goethe’s vacil- 
lation between being and becoming is translated by the Russian into 
a more pointed arch : he scales the whole gamut between spiritual 
wonder and debauchery. 

A like bravado pervades Pushkin’s religious utterance. Perhaps 
he IS no more deaf to the God within than Goethe. Many a lofty 
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image in the Lyrics owes its lifeblood to the irreconcilable dualism 
of body and soul. Yet so unwavering is the emphasis on the broad- 
est emancipation, that, lifting the veil from pretense and sham, 
Pushkin grows abusively, relentlessly gross Eucharistic rites are 
valued lower than good wine. It gives the poet a sadistic thrill to 
humiliate the most bigoted of church elders. No blockhead and 
boor plays the fool as uniformly as the priest. It would almost 
seem that the reserve, upheld as the unerring earmark of genius, 
forsakes him alone here. 

Uncompromising, relentless is Alexander Sergeievich^s insistence 
on freedom. Liberty is tantamount to genius. He gets involved in 
freemasonry and the December riots. Always he champions the 
cause of the underdog. Greece, Serbia, Italy, no matter what the 
cost. Nothing can equal in his eyes the degradation of slavery, and 
nothing brings forth such hieworks of fury and hatred as native 
censoiship. From the First Message down to the late Essays on 
Style and Education the leitmotive is the stupid cowardice of the 
bureaucrat, this squalid insect, which Pushkin is ready to stab with 
the deadliest weapon, that of Goetheesque creative thought {On 
Daring j 1828). A noble, and proud of a family rooted deeper than 
the Romanovs, he is more than Goethe a son of the people. 

An adherent of naturalism {On Reading, 1825), Pushkin never- 
theless refuses to subscribe to the apotheosis of the peasant with its 
war on intellect. Weakness upon weakness is piled on his rural 
heroes, undependable, cruel, bloodthirsty. The touching epistles to 
his nurse are, of course, in a class apart. True, the sporadic lust 
for country air and peace, the fervid adulation of the sea return 
with a tragic undertone after his wedding, but Pushkin would have 
rebelled agamst the isolation ot Goethe^s retreat. His realm is the 
salon, epigram, gossip, obscenity. 

In expressing their feelings Pushkinas characters are unrestrained. 
Passion is synonymous with perfectability. If Germany had to its 
credit a single feat, the freeing of Russia from Gallic shackles, it 
has amply justified its existence, asserts the poet. Inspiration is 
sublime, as indispensable in geometry as in poetry Each line 
must mirror a poePs soul, each artist be judged by his own prm- 
ciples’^ {Inspiration and Delight, 1824, Lett. Jan. 1825), and 
savant without genius reminds one of a mule, who, anxious to fill 
himself with the spirit of Mahomet, cuts up the Koran, and 
3 
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swallows (1825). Hardly on a plane with Goethe as a life- 
l)uilder, Pushkin raises Scheliing^s doetiine of the sanctity of a 
poefs vocation to a Magna Carta of frpcdom The aim of poeti} is 
poetry, an aitist is abo\c piogiess, time, lule {Essays, 1825-31) 
Pushkin lives the theory. As a man he is harassed, bi usque, 
vulgai, but the poet achie\es a sunny calm, alongside of which even 
Goethe^s wisdom is stilted and artificial. On the eve of new 
Schopenhauer, Baudelaire, Maeteilinck, Pushkin keeps 
and bestows to the world Goethe’s Hellenic dignity. 

Lubov Keefer 

The Johns Bopkins Vnweisity 


A LEXICO GRAPHIC MIRAGE 

Among the shortcomings of dictionaries about which not only 
philologists, but also cultivated laymen are often heard complain, 
there is one that may well deserve a short discussion * the inclusion, 
by lexicographers, of non-existent words. We shall attempt to 
illustrate this assertion by a consideration of one of the most elabo- 
rate works that is consulted at present: the new Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy.^ 

As it is helpful, in such cases, to focus upon a single particularly 
symptomatic question, we may ask : what are the criteria that should 
guide a lexicographer in determining whether a given form of the 
type aventajado, avinagrado should be accepted as participial or 
adjectival in nature? 

On the one hand, there are nominative verbs in Spanish of the 
type aconse^ar, aflo^ar, on which are formed the regular participles * 
aconsejadOj afiojado. On the other hand, adjectives expressing re- 
semblance are immediately derived from nouns and bear the same 
form as the participles : afrancesado, anaranjado ; ^ no verbs afran- 
cesar, anaran;jar have ever existed. 

^ Diooionano Htstortco de Iw Lengua espanola, Madrid, Academia 
Espanola, 2 vol., 1933-36 (A-Ce) 

® Historically, they can be traced back to two sources a) tbe participle of 

ixconsejado '' could be directly referred to ''consejo^* so as to eliminate 
tbe intermediate verb, and new adjectives of tbe same structure could be 
drawn from any noun; b) tbe Latin type caudattts, ooronafm, deniaius 
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There are dubious cases, where, at first glance, the words ending 
in -ado can come either from the verb or from the noun * azucarado- 
azucar-azucarar.^ If the verb really exists, it does not necessarily 
represent the point of departure. It may have been developed after 
the adjective, which subsequently assumed the value of a participle 
and thus prepared the way for the verb. But the very existence of 
the verb may be problematic. Often, where a verb derived from a 
noun IS listed, observation reveals that its only form in actual use 
is the supposed past participle. ISTow, the question arises as to 
whether the word is not a simple ad]ective, derived directly from 
the noun. If this is so, the supposed verb does not exist at all. 
Conversely, we sometimes meet with a fictitious adjective, concealmg 
the only current form of a verb. 

As the form alone does not permit any classification of the char- 
acter of the words, we must establish some other principles that 
may help us to differentiate the two values. Before entering into 
the details, however, it is useful to state the reasons for these 
ambiguities. 

Among the nominative verbs, ^ the group which denotes actions 
affecting an object is of major importance for the study of past 
participles, since this type implies a very intense activity, con- 
centrated on causing the object to assume a certain quality. How- 
ever, an act of transformation is rarely accessible to direct observa- 
tion in every day life. If it takes but a few moments, it will be 
overlooked, and if it covers a long period, its very slowness may 
make it imperceptible. What is usually encountered, is not the 
action as it is carried out, but the consequences of the consummated 
event. We seldom witness the process by which a watch is gilded 
or silvered, unless we choose to go to the craftsman^s shop. But 
all of us have seen gilded and silvered watches, in which the 
original action has dwindled to the point of denoting a mere quality 
based on its effect. Grammatically speaking, these words are usually 

could easily assume an additional a- owing to the mobility of this element 
in a great many Old Castilian words {a)juntar^ {a) terrier — [a) tan, 
{a)tainano — {a) 3 cdreis, {a)tam'bor, 

® It IS true that the Dictionary lists as adjjectives not only such as have 
been derived from nouns, but also participles that have lost their original 
verbal substance These two categories should be strictly kept asunder 
in the historical perspective of the language. 

* Carl S E Collin, ^tude sur le diveloppement de sens du suffixe -cita 
, Lund (1918), pp 132-141 and passvm. 
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employed but m one form, namely the past pai’ticiple. They are to 
a certain extent defective, and this kind of syntactic defectiveness 
should be noted no less than the one which is so profusely treated 
in morphology. 

This is the reason why so many words of the avinagrado type 
have easily passed from the verbal to the nominative function. 
Since the characteristic inflexional forms of the verbs occur only 
raiely, they have simply been shaken off, and association with their 
nominal stems (“gold, silver’^) has led to the formation of analo- 
gous words on the same pattern, directly derived from the nouns. 

Thus, “ temblar coino uii azogado seems to have been used 
from the fifteenth century onward. We run across similar colloca- 
tions m Celeshna and in Romances Vxejos as well as m the works of 
various classical and modern authors. With such a vast number of 
examples available, one feels inclined to term “ azogado ’’ a simple 
adjective, substantivized like the forms for most diseases. Well- 
grounded as this conclusion might appear, it is quite wrong J, 
Acosta chanced to write in his Historia Natural de las Indtas 
Las personas que destapan las ollas se azogan y mueren/^ So 
azogarse must have existed as a real verb. But, were it not for this 
single instance of a finite form, we most probably could not be 
sure of its existence. 

In many cases, the chronological facts suffice to clarify the ques- 
tion of priority. Azulado was derived from azul at the time when 
the adjectival type was at its highest (1600-1650) on the pattern 
of agamuzado, amoratado. Azular did not exist at all in the Golden 
Age. It is a beautiful innovation introduced as late as the time of 
Zorrilla: concavos espacios que el aire diafano azula’^ Origi- 

nally, the corresponding verb had been azulear (like blanquear^ 
negrear ) . 

Agiganiado, used by Ovalle (1646), belongs to the aiizcayado, 
ajud%adOj amulatado group, occurring, above all, in the picaresque 
novels. Agigantarse did not come into existence until after Bello 
extracted it, so to speak, from the former adjective, interpreting 
this adjective as a participle. The gap of two centuries between the 
development of the two functions leaves no doubt as to how noun, 
verb and adjective are tied together. Nor do we have any hesita- 
tion in declaring that avillanar (Cervantes) is based on avillanado 
(already familiar to Juan del Bncina and Lucas Eernandez), which, 
in its turn, is derived from villano. 
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But there are certain limits to the reliability of dates. When 
the difference of time is no greater than a few decades, we should 
abstain from resorting to this criterion in view of the incompleteness 
of our dictionaries. Furthermore, there often remains the possi- 
bility of two spontaneous, independent attempts to enrich the 
vocabulary In these cases, we must deal with syntactic criteria. 

There is one particular shade of meaning which we can hardly 
apprehend unless we associate it with a pre-existent verb, and that 
IS the instrumental function of the noun included m the stem of 
the respective formations. The very idea of a means or a motive 
force instantly suggests or even is preceded by, the idea of an action. 
This does not imply that the verb previously existed in what we used 
to call the common speech. A germ, a vague presentiment of it 
might have appeared in the mind of the author just before he wrote 
down the form m -ado (which thus turns out to be a participle), 
and then have vanished. At any rate, its very creator could not 
have attained the form without passing through a certain verbal 
zone. This momentary, unshapen verbal idea, dimly emerging in 
the mind of a single individual, deserves study and listing in a 
scientific dictionary as representative of a real verb. Let us see, 
whether the Dictionary does not sometimes sm against that im- 
portant principle: 

1 hasquina de tafetdn pardo, atorzalada con oro {Lthros de Caballerlas ) , 

2 andan por las calles danmndo como atarantados (Marmol, Desorip- 
c%bn de Africa ) , 

3. alalardas ataupadas de oro y plat a (Maldonado, Peregr, de F. M, 
Pinto) , 

4. el avemnado por tdxico (A de Palencia) ; 

5. el teatro anubado con buen ayre (Villarroel) ; 

6. alacranado — picado, mficionado por un alacrdn 

All these words are looked upon as adjectives by the compilers of 
the Dictionary. Yet why not suppose the (however transitory) 
existence of such verbs as atormlar, atarantar, atau]iar, avemnar^ 
anubar, alacranar? 

It IS under these headings that the instances should be entered. 
What makes us feel the verbal substance is the statement of the 
acting force, made either implicitly {atarantado, viz por la taran- 
tula), or explicitly. In the latter case, either a tautology may be 
involved {aveninados por toxico) or a closer specification (atorza- 
lado con oro). If this condition is suppressed, there is no longer 
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any need of raising to the level of a verb what can be explained 
as an ordinary, motionless adjective. 

But here again, the Historical Dictionary lacks consistency to a 
deplorable extent. It calls azafranado an ad]ective in color 
azafranado^^ (B. Casas), tocas azafranadas (Castille^o), ^Hoca- 
dos azafranados (Villalon). Eor some incomprehensible reason, 
however, it attributes veshdas de una ropa azafranada (B. Casas) 
to the verbal domain. So far as can be conjectured from the 
context, the hue lather than the process of dying was viewed by the 
author Similarly, in the case of azucar y canela y otras especies 
flnaSj azafranadas (Nola, Lihro de Cocina), mere resemblance of 
flavor seems to be alluded to, and in no wise the action of spicing. 

The classification is likewise arbitrary with regard to avinagrado. 
In the example el pan que es duro, o avinagmdo, o mal cocho^’ 
(Guevara), we are told that the word is a verb, and in the group 

esia que acd feneis por avinagrada^^ (Villalon), it is declared an 
adjective, and it is treated as such, when metaphorically used 

These latter cases are complicated, because avinagrar and azafra- 
nar do exist in reality as verla jimta, and though the explicit 
mention of an instrument undoubtedly implies the verbal nature of 
the word, the rule does not lend itself to inversion. Even though 
it is not specified, the idea of an instrument may have faintly or 
distinctly been present in the author^s mind, and this is a psycho- 
logic condition which is beyond our realm of Imowledge. We must 
therefore confine ourselves to a statement of the greater probability. 
In the absence of clear evidence, we must regard a case as adjectival, 
if many unquestionably nominative formations sprang up in its 
time, which may have tempted the author to contribute toward this 
vogue. This IS actually the case with the Golden Age, to which we 
owe many hundreds of such formations: alraszlado, ahigadado, 
alagartadOj ameidladOj amoriscado — adamado, ahemlrado, alacayado, 
amu]erado, aninado — adineradOj ahacendado, aposesionado^ arren- 
iado — ahurrado, acaballado, acamellado, apapagayado — abigotado, 
amostachado^ a'juanetado, etc. A more accurate analysis should, 
moreover, pay attention to the frequency of the formation m the 
particular literary species, the personal style of the writer, and other 
indirect evidence. 

But there are eases where the Dictionary postulates verbs that 
never have, nor could have existed at all. To speak of a verb in the 
case of cada libra de cdmmo asedado {Gedula Beal de Alquileres 
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y precios, 1642), when countless words exist of the type of alesnado, 
ahellotado, aterciopeladoj acambrayadOj atafetanado, atxsuado, agri- 
setadOj adamascado (all of them obviously expressing mere resem- 
blance, and none of them accompanied by verbs) can only be styled 
a lexicographic mirage ! 

The second internal criterion is the degree of semantic vicinity 
If the logical tie between the noun and the supposed adjective is a 
very complex one, there is always a valid reason for suspecting the 
agency of an intermediate verb. For the verb, expressing motion 
in itself, is more subject to a shifting of its original sense than is 
the fixed noun. 

Are we entitled to list azurronarse as an independent verb ^ Its 
free use is nowhere attested, the only extant form being the past 
participle ojuelos azurronados (Quevedo); manzana azurro7iada 
(Abu Zacaria) , becerruca azurronada (Pereda) The only reason- 
able translation of this is * resembling an ear enclosed in a zurron 
The relation between the stem and the derivation comprises a local 
element and an idea of similarity. It is so intricate, and the dis- 
tance between the point of comparison and the ob;)ect referred to is 
so considerable that the existence of a verb is made rather plausible 
In this case, we fully agree with the decision of the Dictionary. 

A further symptom of an intermediate verbal zone occurs when 
the resemblance does not refer to a striking quality of the ob]ect in 
the state of repose (except, when the phenomena are only perceptible 
in movement, such as the storm and the lightning, and immediately 
suggest adjectives involving the same dynamic idea). 

For example, azogado among its multiplied significations has 
adopted the meaning turbado, desalentado cuan azogada y 
coUrica venia su letra (Guevara). A true adjective azogado would 
have designated the calm surface of mercury, as m Oviedo’s colloca- 
tion: '' perlas , . . de color como agogadof' But, as the preacher 
was comparing a nervous handwriting to the mobility of quick- 
silver, the interference of a verb is made highly probable. Fortu- 
nately, our factual knowledge confirms this assumption * azogdronse 
las plantas (Quevedo); azogdndoseme las p^ernas (Estebamllo). 

This is equally true with regard to avellanado^ as used by Cervan- 
tes * un hombre alto de cuerpoj seco de rostro, eshrado y avellanado 
de miembros^\ '^la histona de un Jiijo seco avellanado/' The 
prevalent idea is not the shape (size, color, weight) of the hazel-nut, 
but the shriveling, particularly noticeable in a hazel-nut, Lope de 
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Vega wrote despues que um persona $e avellana/’ which supports 
our assumption of a co-existing verb. 

If scholars have so often failed to discriminate between the two 
derivations, it is because the very language seems to baffle their 
endeavors and to take pleasure in continually mixing them together 
The Spanish type of verb a . .ear is very suitable for the expres- 
sion of a reiterated action directed toward a certain end, such as 
throwing, flinging, or knocking abofetear^ acahaverear, alancear, 
apedrear, asaeiear. Now, if the botanist is in need of an equivalent 
for arrow-like (as related to a leaf), it is the image of the arrow 
m a state of repose that will work on his mind. Consequently, he 
should resort to "^alanzado. But the sound of the verb (perhaps, 
also, that of the whizzing spear) interferes, and the result is a not 
very satisfactory compromise dlanceado (Cavanilla, 1802), whose 
-e- implies the rather inopportune ideas of movement and repetition. 
Fortunately this form has meanwhile given way to a learned, but, 
at least, correct lanceolado. Yet a perfectly similar form, asaeteadOj 
still occurs m Colmeiro (1871), instead of "^asaetado or "^sagitado, 
which would be the only ones acceptable. 

The second example takes us back to an earlier stage of the 
language. In a very belated recast of the General Ohromcle (1541 ) , 
we meet with como estaban los siete Infantes asaborados en un 
^uegoJ^ The term in question is interpreted as an adjective, and it 
looks like a derivation from sab or. On the other hand, asaborar was 
not unknown to Villena, and, on closer inspection, the whole sen- 
tence seems to hinge on estaban asaborados as its verb (=they 
enjoyed a game). Now, the oldest version of the Chronicle, written 
in the thirteenth century, contams a similar group in a different 
context: el Qtd ... et el obispo . . . estavan muy asaborgados. But 
here, the -g~ is an unmistakable evidence that the word descended 
from a Latin formation in -icare, and the trustworthiness of this 
passage is corroborated by another, from L. Ayala. Now, in the 
fifteenth and, occasionally, in the sixteenth centuries, adjectives of 
the avinagrado type were derived (in contrast to our own habit) 
from abstract nouns. Agracmdo (Santillana), apasionado {Geles- 
tina)^ aquerenciado {Oancionero de Encina), adolorado (Cibda- 
rreal), aJiervorado (Cabrera) precede the respective verbs (if there 
are any) by some decades. So we are safe in assuming that the 
transition from the transparent asaborgado to the dubious asaborado 
is due to the interference of such formations. Preference was 
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given the verbal form that seemed to bring the word mto direct 
contact with the norm sab or. Were it not for the old example 
casnally preserved, we conld have been misled by the form and 
should have looked on asaborado as of nominative origin* (Com- 
parison of the sister languages : Fr. savourer, Ital. assaporare, could 
as well protect us from error). 

We have tried to give here no more than a preparatory survey 
of what remains to be done. There are reasons enough that tenta- 
tively urge us to elucidate even the most intricate cases. 

The lexicographer would not be the only one to profit by this 
inquiry. The grammarian demands information on the exact 
boundary between inflexion and word-formation. His must be the 
attempt to trace the transition from the nominal to the verbal 
domain with utmost accuracy. Furthermore, he is confronted with 
the delicate new questions of syntactic defectiveness” and ^^the 
interlying verbal zone.” 

Students of literature and style will be primarily concerned with 
the clarification of the extent to which genuine creation (or 
derivation) of a new lexical unit can be separated from a mechanical 
application of already exploited word material. If there seems to 
be something striking about aconejado, aindiado, ajesuitado^ asoca- 
rronado, asochantrado, it is due to their freshness and originality 
and to the surprising effect which occurs, when ordinary adjectives 
are disguised as verbs. We have a right to inquire whether asedado, 
avellanado, avinagrado, etc. produced a similar impression, or 
whether they were reckoned among the average, colorless, unimpres- 
sive participles. 

The lexicographer himself must observe the following rules * 

1. State, if a verhum fimtum avtnagrar^^ was in use; if so, try to 
reconstruct tlie sequence of the evidence of the dates 

2 In the absence of finite forms, subject avinagrado ” itself to a 
close syntactic analysis If coupled with the idea of an instrument (a), 
or if loosely linked to the noun from the semantic viewpoint (b), or if 
resembling the noun in its state of movement rather than that of repose 
(c), list the forms as participles and assume the existence of a veib 

3 In case the instrumental idea may have been expressed implicitly, 
the function thus remaining dubious, try to introduce literary criteria 

4 Take into consideration similar derivations, which help to retrace 
the original state of things, if obscured by subsequent shiftings 

Thus, there is a curious overlapping and interlocking of lexi- 
cography, grammar and style in this particular linguistic province, 
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and the compiler of a dictionary has no chance to do his work well, 
unless he pays due regard to the achievements of the neighboring 
disciplines.^ 

Y. Malkiel 


iSfew Yorh 


PATHELIN 

Whence came the name of the hero of the farce, Maitre Pierre 
Paihehn'^ Petit de Julleville believed it to be an invention of the 
author^s, but others have held that some antecedent word must have 
suggested it. Du Cange, followed by Littre, derived Pathelin 
from Patermus, i. e. a member of a heretical sect, hence a false 
speaker, a flatterer Chevaldin related the name to an earlier 
word meaning language,^’ connected somehow with the modern 
slang patehn} Sainean took it from the verb pateler, which Pals> 
grave as early as 1530 m his Esclaircissement (pp 484, 681) trans- 
lated by ^^chitter, as a young bird does before she can sing her 
tune”;- from chirp” to "prattle” is a short step, and for 
Sainean the hero’s name meant simply jaseur He seems originally 
to have derived the slang word patelin from the farce, assuming 
that it first signified " langage obscur et embrouille, comme celui 
debite par maitre Pathelin, terme synonyme de haragouin ” , 
" ensuite pays ou Ton parle patelm ... ; de 15., dans le langage 
populaire, pays natal et compatnote.” ® More recently, in his 
Sources indigenes ii, 1925, p. 15, he mentions neither the play nor 
the meaning haragouin and states merely that pateler s’applique 

® I am greatly obliged to Professor Spitzer for various suggestions and 
to Dr Anna Hatcher for her valuable criticism of this paper 

^ Les Jargons de la farce de Pathelin, 1903, pp 1 ff Chevaldin’s conclu- 
sions, plausible in the main, are inadequately supported by his philological 
suggestions His examples are useful, but are piesented with no regard 
for chronology and include several incorrect attributions 

2 It should he noted, however, that G-odefroy, s v patiler ( gazouiller ) , 
records a much earlier example from the treatise of Gautier de Bibles- 
worth, which must date from before 1304 (cf Grober’s Grundriss, 1902, 
nS 857) 

® These conclusions emerge from his Langue de Rahelais n, 1923, 378 and 
Argot ancien, 1907, 207,* cf. also his Sources de Vargot anoien n, 1912, 412. 
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an gazonillement des oiseanx. De 1^ patelin, synonyme de patois 
et de pays natal, ce dernier encore vivace dans le vnlgaiie parisien/^ 
This last conclusion seems to me to represent the correct chronology, 
hut it IS now necessary to find a place within its general frame for 
the hero of the farce and the meaning baragoui% and to support 
these hypotheses by such evidence as is available. 

The whole question is complicated by the fact that the surviving 
examples of the word and of its derivatives, pateliner, patehnage, 
patehneux, patehnois^ are later than the play, and that all but two 
or three of them must be connected directly with the play itself. 
This IS true, for instance, of the earliest datable example, which 
occurs in a charte de remission signed by King Louis XI at Tours 
shortly before Easter in the year 1470 (new style ),^ where the word 
in its context {pateliner et faire du malade) can refer only to the 
farce. It is also true of another datable example, seemingly not 
cited before in this connection, that appears m one of Menot’s maca- 
ronic sermons delivered at Tours in 1508 Domini ecclesiastici et 
mercatores, gustastisne . . . quid est ludere du patelin et du hem 
heau'^^^^ It IS likewise true of all but one of the examples of 
patelin and its derivatives in Rabelais, of two in Coquillarf s works, 
and of various later instances that might be cited. 

In most of the examples just mentioned (the charte de remission, 
Menot^s sermon, Pantagruel ii, 30 and ni, 34), the words connote 
deceit and derive from the heroes character or from the plot of the 
play. Coquillart (1450-1510) in his JDroits nouveaux (ed. Heri- 
cault, I, 86) probably uses the verb pateliner with the more 
specific meaning of to deceive by flattery, to flatter Elle [la 
bourgeoise de basse lignie] a sa couple de chevaulx / Apres sur- 
viennent fringuereaulx / Dancer, joneher, patheliner^’ This mean- 
ing IS also found in Robert Estienne’s Dictionnaire frangoisdatm 
(1549, repeated in that of 1573) where pateline is glossed by 

palpatur ” with the example, Comment il patelme ceste femme ! 
Quam blande mulieri palpatur ! By Cotgrave’s time the word 
had come to mean a cogger, colloguer, flatterer, soother, smoother ; 

*• Bihhotheque de VBoole des Chartes, 1847-48, 258-60 The document is 
dated according to the old style “ou moys d’avnl, avant Pasques, I’an de 
grace mil cccc soixante et neuf ” Easter oecuried on April 22 in 1470 

® “ Sermons choisis de Michel Menot,” ed J N^ve, Bill du xv« sihole^ t. 
XXIX, 1924, p, 17. Oudin, s v. leau beau {faire) glosses ‘‘flatter en appar- 
ence, faire caresse et trahir en derrifere ” 
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a cousener; a pratler or lond dallier; also, a Buffoon, or Vice in a 
play/’ See, too Cotgrave’s definitions of patehnage and paiehner. 
In some of our examples, howeier, the word seems to be more 
directly connected with Pathelm’s use of divers langaiges.” Thus 
when, m Pantagruel ii, 9, Epistemon asks Panurge, Parlez vous 
Christian, nion amy, ou langaige patelinois ? ”, the reference is 
obviously to the scene in the farce where Pathelin, like Panurge, 
uses vaiious foreign tongues. Kabelais employs the word similarly 
in his letter to Antoine Hullet when he quotes from Pathelin’s 
tiiade in Latin and pretends to translate it from patelmois ” into 
vulgaire orleanois ” In both cases the reference is to the language 
of Pathelin. 

Occasionally the concepts of deceit and language are combmed. 
This IS evident in Coquillart’s Monologue des Periuques (ed. Heri- 
cault II, 292) * Les ungz par leur fin jobelin / Pournissent a 
Fapointement ; / Les aultres par leur pathelin / D’un cedo horns 
nettement.” The meaning crafty language ” also appears in the 
questions and answers of the farce of Messieurs de Mallepaye et de 
Baillevant (ed. E. Fournier, Theatre frang, avant la Renaissance, 
p. 118). ^^Et aux Tustes^” ]obelm,” / "^^Aux mignons de 
comt?” L’accollee.” / ^^Aux gens de mesmes?” nsee.” / 
^^Bt aux ouvriers?” ^^Le pathelin.” Note the use of leur and le 
m these two instances. The same dual implication is present m 
Pantagruel iii, 22 : ^^0 quel patelineux 1 ” which Urquhart and 
Motteux translate by 0 the cozening prattler that he is ’ ” ® and 
in the Farce de Galhain (ed. Fournier, op, cit,, 280) : Vous sgavez 
bien pateliner, / Mais, pour mieulx Penjobelmer, / Dictes-luy ce 
qu’il ne fut one.” 

All these examples show that, whether or not the word existed 
before the farce, its later meanings were surely influenced by Mattre 
Pierre. In two ox three instances, however, no such influence need 
be posited. The earliest of these occurs in a text held to be prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the farce, the Faintes du Monde by 
Guillaume Alexis.^ Stanza 108 reads (ed. S. A. T. F., i, 118) : 

® Sain^an’s interpretation, insinuant et trompeur comme Pathelin,” 
does not quite indicate that it is Eaminagrobis’ equivocal phrases which 
are in question 

The editors, Piaget and Picot, date the Fuintes vers 1460 ” Cons 
would put it about the same time as Pathelin, for which he accepts Hol- 
brook's date, 1464 ( L' Auteur de la farce de Pathelin,’’ Blliott Mono- 
graphs 17, 1926, p. 111). 
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Tel sgait bien faire une maison 
Qui ne sgait pas faire ung moulm, 

Tel a largement de blason 

Qui ne sgait pas son patelm, 860 

Tel a souvent bonne laison 

Qui ne la sgait bouter en termes, 

Tel cueult des biens en la saison 
Qu’il gardera pour les gens d’armes 

(In lines 859-860 two prints and one late manuscript read. Tel a 
Targent par beau blason / Qui n^entend pas son patelm. This late 
reading; however; is not supported by the twenty-three other manu- 
scripts and prints that survive; and the editors rightly reject it.) 
Some seven possible interpretations of lines 859-860 have been sug- 
gested by Cons and Holbrook — ^who of course believe Alexis (or 
Alecis) to have been the author of the play — and in each of these 
interpretations it is assumed that the word patelm refers either to 
the title of the farce or to the character of its hero.® But the stanzas 
of the Faintes du Monde are usually fairly unified in spirit, and in 
any case we should expect the antithesis introduced in the midst of 
this one to be similar to the rest. The other lines may be trans- 
lated somewhat as follows He knows how to build a house who 
cannot build a mill, . . he often has a good cause who cannot 
put it into words ; he gathers wealth at times who cannot keep it 
(who will keep it for the soldiery; i. e. be robbed of it) In every 
instance the supposition is that a man who is competent m one 
respect may be incompetent in another Somehow it seems to 
introduce an over-subtle note, as well as a unique gloss of the words 
son patelm to interpret lines 859-860 as: ‘^^Tel a beaucoup de 
reputation OU; comme nous disons aujourd^hui, de ^ reclame ^ qui 
n^est pas cependant tres maliU; qui connait mal les finesseS; la 
caut^e quhl pretend pratiquer/^ Even more difficult; in the midst 
of the other antitheses; is a second interpretation : Tel a laigement 
de credit; si on ne salt pas son ^ pathelin/ i. e. the farce, ce 
Paihelin qui est de lui ” ® I find it easier; more consonant with 

® Summarized by R T Holbrook, “ Guillaume Alecis et Patheliu,” XJn%v, 
of Calif orma Publ, in Mod Phil xxn, 1928, pp 384 ff. (—separate reprint, 
pp 100 ff ) 

® L. Cons, Of cit , p. 129 Holbrook rings various minor and unconvinc- 
ing changes on these two conceptions Needless to say, if the word was 
known before the play was written, one of the strongest links between the 
farce and the works of Alecis is considerably weakened 
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the rest o£ the stanza and with the meaning of the word found else- 
where, to believe that patehn here signifies simply langage, and 
to tianslate he has a gieat talent for talking who cannot speak 
his own tongue, who docs not know his native speech/^ 

A second instance of the word m this meaning occurs in Le 
Testament Paihelin, a farce of uncertain date, but written not later 
than ca. 1505 when it was first printed, and probably somewhat 
earlierd^ Pathelin, now an old man, is giving directions for his 
epitaph (p. 206) * 

Puis, faictes faire en lettre jaulne, 

Dessus moy, en beau patbelm* 

Cy repose et gist Patbelm, 

En son temps avocat sous Porme, 

Conseiller de M de Come, 

Et de damoiselle sa femme 
Pnez Dieu que il ait son toe! 

The editor, Jacob, interpreted the first pathelin as meaning ^^en 
style pathelinois, en langage de Pathelin, but, although there is 
humor in the lines, there is nothing crafty, flattering, obscure or 
otherwise pathelinesque about the epitaph, the word rhymes with 
Pathelin itself, and I see no reason to define it otherwise than by 
langage. 

A third example is less certain. The word obviously means 
language, but whether this language is obscur et embrouille,” 
as Sainean believes {Langue de Babelis ii, 378), must be left to 
the reader. It occurs in Pantagruel v, 27 . Durant la procession 
[des f rexes Predone], ils fredonnoient entre les dens melodieuse- 
ment ne s§ay queUes antiphones, car Je n^entendois leur patelin : et 
ententivement escoutant, apperceu quMs ne chantoient que des 

Eor this translation of hlason, see the many examples in Godefroy and 
Huguet where the word means d'lsoours, ecopUcationf comersation^ propos 
and, as Bos suggests {Glossa%re de la langue d^oil), hagou, Note especially 
the example with avoir from Viollet le Due’s Ancien TMatre fr i, 269* 
“ Ha, que ce fol a de blason * ” Cf also Pathelin 456-57 and Alecis’ Blason 
de Faulses Amours, 518 Thouglx the translation "reputation, reclame” 
IS not impossible, " gift of gab ” seems more nearly to represent the idea. 
In any case, whichever interpretation of hlason one prefers, the meaning 
of son patelin is not affected 

Printed by P L Jacob (Paul Lacroix), Recueil de Farces, 1876, 179 ff. 
On the date, see Brunet, Manuel du libraire rv, 434 and Picot’ introduction 
to " Maistre Pierre Pathelin hystori^,” S. A T. E , 1904, pp. 9-10* 
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oreilles. . . . Since Rabelais knew the farce well, he may have 
had some aspect of it m mind, but the word needs no other gloss 
than langage 

In view of the last three examples, therefore, I am inclined to 
believe that the form patehn^ meaning speech or native speech, was 
in existence before the farce was written, that the choice of the 
heroes name was influenced by his prowess as a speaker and by his 
use of divers langaiges (cf the other figurative names in the play' 
Aignelet, Esservelle, Martin Garant, Peu-d^Aquest) and that the 
later meanings, crafty language,*^ and gibberish,^^ which the 
word assumed after the farce had become popular, were facilitated 
by the fact that before it had been composed patekn already 
signified langage}^ 

Grace Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 


JAKOB WASSERMANN^S LUKARDIS 

The drama and the novelle ” have frequently been regarded as 
somewhat akin in unity, compactness of structure, and rather 
limited scope. Consequently it is of interest to compare the treat- 
ment of the same subject matter and motif in these two literary 
forms by Jakob Wassermann. Both works are entitled Lukardis, 

^^The slang meaning of patehn (spelled paquelin) , ‘‘pays natal/’ is 
attested from 1628, but how much earlier it may have been current we do 
not know It may be worth noting that two early editions of the farce 
bear the title “ Maistre Pierre Pathelin et son jargon,” and that tw’'o others 
spell the name “ Pachelin.” Although Sain4an considers patehn a synonym 
of patois, he does not connect them, ascribing to the latter a popular origin 
{Sources indigenes I, 220-222) Prof Spitzer kindly calls my attention to 
the parallelism existing between the facetious formations with the suffixes 
•%n and -ois in words like patehn, hlesqmn, johelm, etc (modelled on 
latin) and patois, patehnois, narquois, lanternoys, etc (modelled on fran- 
gois, anglois, etc ), and he suggests that “cil oiselet” who sang ‘‘en loi 
latin” (cf. Godefroy, s v latin) may well have influenced the formation 
of patehn from patiler, pateller. He also points out the semantic affinities 
between the development of patehn and patois, both of which, fiom mean- 
ing “ langage particulier,” came to signify “ pays ” and even, by exten- 
sion, '^compatriots.” On patois with these meanings see Goumer de 
Vaugelas viri, 85 and Godefroy, foi bibliography see 6301 
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The novelle ” appeared in 1920,^ the drama was published twelve 
years later ^ Wassermann^s wife states that the play was staged m 
Vienna m 1933, and that the dramatization of the novelle was 
undertaken as a study m dialogue.^ It is significant that at one 
time Wassermann^s friend Moritz Heimann, reader for the pub- 
lishing house of S. Fischer which published most of his works, 
urged the novelist to write ^^novellen^^ and a drama as an aid to 
formal, structural disciplme."^ 

The plot of Luhardis centers about two characters, the young 
Russian officer Nadmsky and Lukardis, an innocent girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, who has led a sheltered life in aristocratic surround- 
ings, and IS engaged to Kussin, a high official, for whom she has no 
warm attachment. In the heat of battle Nadmsky suddenly aban- 
dons his company, joins the Moscow revolutionaries, is severely 
wounded, transported from one hiding-place to another, and finally 
brought to a ma%son de rendezvous m the hope that there he may 
remain undiscovered for two days and recover sufficiently to make 
his escape from Russia. Anastasia Karlowna, a sympathetic woman 
of middle age, who nurses the wounded officer and becomes inter- 
ested m rescuing him, prevails upon Lukardis to pose as Nadinsky’s 
mistress in this house which seems to be the one place where no 
papers of identity will be demanded. The two youthful idealists 
had never met before. Their situation is singular, the dissimulation 
which they must practice to escape detection is trying, they fall m 
love, and separate after two days of harrowing suspense, never to 
meet agam. Yet they part with the conviction that, though this 
brief meeting is final, true love can triumph over time and space. 

The novelle Lulcardis is brief and unified. There are no 
episodes, the structure is compact, and the action progresses rapidly. 
The terse exposition is followed by narration of events in chrono- 
logical sequence. There is but little dialogue, for in the interest of 
brevity Wassermann employed considerable indirect discourse which 
is concise and condensed. He resorted to direct discourse in a few 
tense situations and for more incisive characterization. The style is 

^Included m Der Wendekreis, Erste Folge. Berlin, S. Fischer, 1920, 
pp 169-200 

^Lukardis SohauBpiel tn drei Ahten Berlin, S. Fischer, 1932 

*Karlweis, Marta. Jakob Wassermann Amsterdam, Querido 1935 p 
457. 

* J6td.,p- 178. 
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direct, lucid and free from manneiisms, the diction is simple and 
concrete, the story is told with the gieatest objectivity. It is in 
confoimity with Goethe^s definition of the novelle as erne sich 
ereignete unerhorte Begebenheit ; m singularity of theme, concise- 
ness, objectivity, condensed indirect discourse, restricted use of 
dialogue, use of expressive gestures, and rapid progression of unified 
action it reveals the influence of Wassermann^s study of Kleisfs 
narratives.® 

In dramatizing the novelle Wassermann enlarged its scope, 
added several characters, portrayed other personages such as Ana- 
stasia and Igor in sharper relief, made changes of scene, omitted 
certain details, added others, heightened suspense, and introduced 
an inner conflict of importance. Although each of the three acts 
contains considerable material not found m the narrative, the 
second act presents the greatest departure. Here the scene shifts 
from the room occupied by Fadmsky and Lukardis to the abode of 
the revolutionary Krasnucha and again to Kussin^s bureau. Much 
of the intrigue of Krasnucha and his accomplices has no bearing on 
the destiny of the two piincipal characters. These additions and 
changes were probably introduced because Wassermann felt that 
the range of his novelle was too limited for even a brief drama. 
The result is a change of emphasis, a certain loss of unity, and a 
shifting of interest from the surging rush of emotions precipitated 
by the strange situation into which Nadmsky and Lukardis were 
thrown so suddenly. On the other hand, some scenes of the drama, 
notably those in which the principal characters appear, gain in 
intensity, tension and suspense. In the drama relief from suspense 
is provided by the introduction of characters with emphasis upon 
the revolution, in the narrative it is induced quite unobtrusively 
by fatigue and sleep on the part of the young pair. Because of its 
greater unity, the novelle provides more sustained interest. 

The brief exposition, with which the novelle ” opens, arouses 
and holds interest. The presentation of antecedent events is so 
closely linked up with the story proper as to make the transition 
almost imperceptible. Since the plot may well be said to begin 
when Kadinsky joins the revolutionaiies, the exposition is thus 
limited to a terse statement of the time, the place, and the circum- 
stances which led to his sudden, impulsive desertion. 

p. 345. 

4 
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In the drama the sequence of exposition and action is quite 
diiferent, due in part to the greater detail with which antecedent 
events are presented. For it is only in the fourth scene, after 
Anastasia Karlowna has under false pretexts engaged an apartment 
in the maison de rendezvous for Nadinsky, that a commissar begins 
the exposition by supplying the mistress of the house with informa- 
tion about the young officer's desertion. The remainder of the 
expository material is likewise interwoven with the action, most of 
it being given bit by bit throughout the greater part of the first 
act. Additional information about the stratagem evolved by Lukar- 
dis to cloak her disappearance from home, no details of which are 
to be found m the ^^novelle/^ is revealed in the second act. This 
ruse subsequently assumes greater importance when its discovery 
by Kussin threatens to prevent Nadinsky^s escape. The last state- 
ment of antecedent events appears in the third act; it explains 
vividly the impulses which led to Lukardis^ decision to aid in the 
rescue of Nadinsky. Nadmsky^s motives for desertion are likewise 
set forth in greater detail than in the novelle.’^ Obviously, more 
effective presentation of the more mmute exposition in the drama 
required a different technique. The interweaving of exposition and 
action is surprisingly skillful on the part of an author with but 
little experience in the writing of drama. It is worthy of note that 
Wassermann refrained from use of the easy, hackneyed device of 
allowing one of the characters to recite expository details at the 
beginning of the play. 

The characterization of the two principals is, on the whole, much 
the same in the two works. Yet there is greater variety and 
subtlety in the portrayal of their emotions in the narrative where, 
because of the absence of revolutionary mtrigue, the emphasis lies 
on the gradual change in the relations of Nadinsky and Lukardis. 
It becomes quite obvious that the narrator has greater freedom and 
opportunity for careful analysis of fleeting moods, and that descrip- 
tion IS a more facile means to that end than is dialogue. On the 
other hand fewer moods, notably those of despondency, skepticism, 
inner torment, wonder and terror are brought to a sharper focus in 
the drama because of its tendency to exaggerate for effectiveness on 
the stage. In the main, passions seem more tumultuous than in 
the novelle where transitions are made more slowly. The greater 
sweep of the narrative with its subtler presentation contrasts with 
the greater intensity of fewer moods in the drama. 
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Kadinsk/s somewhat passive, brooding, vacillating Slavic tem- 
perament stands out more sharply in the drama where repeatedly he 
skeptically questions the motives underlying his desertion, expresses 
his surprise at his sudden action, and shrinks before decisions . Der 
Mensch und seme Handlungen sind zweierlei Dinge. Tun, immer 
tun . . . das Tunmussen ist eine ansteckende Krankheit/^ (p 38). 
In the last act he comes to a realization that this unpremeditated 
step has decided his future (p. 107 f.) . Having thus cast in his lot 
with the revolutionaries, he wages a conflict between a desire for 
private happiness with Lukardis and his obligation to the cause. 
His struggle not to yield to love and the resulting decision in favor 
of duty add a further element of inner conflict, vital to the drama 
but not found in the ^^novelle.^^ Nadinsky^s idealistic sacrifice 
assumes almost tragic proportions in view of the fact that the 
unscrupulous, unprincipled leader of the revolutionary forces stands 
ready to use him as a mere pawn. 

The high point in both drama and novelle is the subtle por- 
trayal of Lukardis and her changing moods. She is pictured as a 
young girl of virginal puiity who shrinks from sullying contacts 
with the world of whose evils she has but dimly been aware. Hex 
first important decision sweeps hex from calm, sheltered life into 
a den of vice. Thrown in with degraded, odious beings, forced to 
pose outwardly in the humiliating rdle of a mistress, her life and 
reputation m jeopardy, she is brought m closest proximity to an 
unknown, attractive young man. She is surprised at her own 
decision, timid one moment and resolute the next ; she is terrified 
even by her reflection in the mirrors, and loathes the dissembling 
she must practice before the servants. Though trembling at the 
sight of a rat and unnerved at the murder committed in an adjoin- 
ing room, she binds Kadinsky^s wounds, comforts and encourages 
him in his moments of despondence, regains her composure as hex 
pride comes to her aid, draws on hidden, unfathomable sources of 
strength, influences Kadinsky at critical junctures, is ready to live 
in a compensatory dream world separated from the man she has 
come to love, and manifests a mystic exaltation when he has gone. 
Moments of fortitude are followed repeatedly by anguished fear. 
In the drama she collapses after Nadmsky makes his escape. A 
sincere tribute to the integrity and loyalty of her character lies in 
Kussin^s conviction of her innocence even when toward the end of 
the play he confronts her in the very rooms which he knows have 
sheltered her and Kadinsky for two days. 
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In keeping with the demands of the stage Wassermann gave more 
attention to the building np of suspense in the drama. This is 
achieved through increased emphasis upon terrifying sounds, noises 
and hubbub in adjoining rooms, the insistent warnings of Anastasia 
who counsels Lukardis in detail about her conduct, telling her that 
the fate of Nadinsky depends on her caution, through revolutionary 
intrigue and arrest, through Nadinsky^s reluctance to leave Lukar- 
dis alone when he flees, and finally by the introduction of Olga 
Petrowna, Krasnucha and Kussin. None of these three characters 
figures in the “ novelle.^’ Moreover, in the narrative, Anastasia is 
a much more restrained, courageous person with less nervous haste, 
and less inclined to heighten apprehension by impressing Lukardis 
with the danger of her undertaking, 

Olga Petrowna, mistress of the maison de rendezvous, adds to the 
tension in the drama because of her covetous, obtrusive, suspicious, 
sly nature. Endowed with astute powers of combination, she 
immediately inters Nadinsky^s identity from the commissaPs gossip, 
makes threats of betrayal, demands hush money, and arouses tear 
because of her venality. The murder of Olga m an adjoining room 
is fraught with far greater danger to the safety of Nadinsky than 
the shooting of a mere guest m the ^^novelle,^^ since her death 
causes a greater uproar, and results in an investigation by the police, 

Krasnucha, the revolutionary, who appears only in the drama, is 
a cynical, ironical, shifty, incalculable, diabolical individual, devoid 
of convictions, and ready to play both ends against the middle. 
For him Nadinsky is but a pawn in his unscrupulous game; if 
endangered, he would not hesitate to sacrifice the young officer. His 
ambiguous, unreliable character is well summed up in his own 
words : Ich bin ein Mensch, der alles in Schwebe halten mufi , . . 
bis zum letzten Augenblick. Mit Politik zu tun haben heiflt von 
der Gnade des letzten Augenblicks abhangen^^ (p. 119). The 
possibility of betrayal of Nadinsky\s secret by him represents a con- 
stant threat, and after the murder of Olga his appearance in ^ the 
guise of a police officer terrifies Nadinsky into a rather sensational 
revelation of his identity. 

Senator Kussin is merely- alluded to in the novelle.^^ His dis- 
covery that Lukardis has not left Moscow, that she and Anastasia 
are accomplices, and that Anastasia has been in Krasnucha^s home 
since Lukardis^ disappearance, greatly heightens the tension in the 
drama. His threats to Krasnucha make it seem all the more plan- 
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sible that the latter may betray Kadmsky to save his own skm. 
The scene in which these two characters figure is sensationally 
sinister. Arrests^, confiscations and treason among the revolution- 
aries add to the fear and suspense. 

On the whole^ Wassermann^s use of dialogue in the drama is very 
skillful. There are no asides , the three brief monologues, spoken 
by Olga (p. 16), Lukardis (p. 23 f.), and Krasnucha (p. 81), total 
only twenty-two words, and aie negligible. It is remarkable that 
Wassermann, whose only other ventures in drama are Die unglei- 
chen Schalen of the year 1912, and two short plays published in 
1898, used dramatic dialogue so successfully, and did not feel 
constrained to use the convenient device of longer monologues at 
all, not even to reveal Lukardis^ thoughts and emotions while 
Kadinsky lay asleep. He made effective use of exclamations, ques- 
tions, interruptions and broken dialogue to express moods, breath- 
less suspense, anguish, profound agitation and terror. The silence 
of Kussin after his interview with Krasnucha, as well as the silence 
of Lukardis, when confronted by her fiance Kussin in the maison 
de rendezvous after Nadinsky^s escape, is profoundly affecting. 
Expressive gestures accompany speech in both narrative and drama. 
An impressive scene of clever dialogue marks the meeting between 
Kussin and Krasnucha ; each one distrusts and endeavors to intimi- 
date the other. Careful attention is given to change of mood, tone 
of voice, pitch, tempo, rhythm and intensity. 

Wassermann, who is fond of strained, highly climactic, tense 
situations in his novels, occasionally tends to become sensational m 
this drama of intrigue with its constant danger of discovery. This 
tendency is particularly pronounced in the quarrel and murder of 
Olga Petrowna, the hysterical howlmg of the knave Igor in the 
wake of the murder, m Kussin^s crushing of a cognac glass m his 
bare hand to impress Krasnucha with his strength and determina- 
tion, and in Krasnucha^s diabolical playing on the fears of Lukardis 
and Kadinsky. There is far more restraint in the novelle.'^^ 

The drama ends on a high pitch of intensity with an ecstatic cry 
of Lukardis, whereas the novelle ends calmly, objectively and 
almost laconically with the words : Nadinsky blieb verschollen. 
Einige Leute behaupteten, er lebe auf einer Farm im westhchen 
Kanada. Niemals hat Lukardis semen Kamen erfahren, niemals 
er den ihren/^ 

J OHN C, BLAKKElVAGilli 

Wesleycm Universtty 
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ZUM LEIGH WALTHEES VON DEE VOGELWEIDE 

Bei den verschiedenen Besprechungen des umstrittenen Mittel- 
stuckes im Leiche Walthers vermisse ich eine Beobachtung, die 
gegen die ursprungliche Zugehongkeit dieses Teils zum Leich zu 
sprechen scheint. Von Krans [Untersuchungen, 8] will in diesem 
Mittelstuck eine ganz passende Brucke vom ersten Hauptteil znm 
zweiten seben ^ ich glaube, die Brucke passt nicht ganz. 

Tiber die Struktur des Leichs wird man heute wohl einer Mei- 
nung sem. Der erste Hauptteil kommt mit dem Vers 5, 18 [P. 66] 
zu Ende, das Mittelstuck endet mit dem Vers 6, 6 [P. 90], der 
zweite Hauptteil mit dem Vers 7, 24 [P. 144]. Nun ist zu be- 
obacbten, dass ]eder dieser Abschnitte mit einem Gebet schliesst. 
Am Ende des ersten Hauptteils wird die Heilige Jungfrau gebefcen, 
den Herrn zu bitten, dass dieser die Bedurfnisse der Menschen 
befriedige. die Jungfrau selbst solle den Menschen ihren Trost 
hernieder senden [5, 15-18]. Am Ende des zweiten Hauptteils 
wird die Heilige Jungfrau gebeten, den Zorn Gottes gegen die 
sundhaften Menschen zu besanftigen [7, 21-24]. Am Ende des 
Leichs wird die Jungfrau gebeten, gnadig ihre Bitte vor dem 
TJrsprung der Brbarmung erheben zu wollen, dass den Menschen 
ihre innig bereuten Missetaten vergeben werden mochten [7, 33-8, 
3]. In alien drei Gebeten denkt sich der Dichter die Jungfrau als 
Purbitterm der Menschheit vor Gottes Thron. Nun heisst es aber 
am Ende des Mittelstucks [5, 39-6, 6] : ^ 

Nu biten wir die muoter und ouch der muoter barn 
si reine und er vil guoter, daz sie uns tuon bewarn 
wan 4ne sie kan nieman hie noch dort genesen 
und widerredet daz lemen, der muoz ein tdre wesen 

Hier werden also die Heilige Jungfrau und ihr Sohn Christus 
gebeten, den Menschen zu schutzen [Bartsch, et a?.], oder zu 
bewirken, dafi die Menschen sich behuten [Von Kraus, Untersu- 
chungen 16]. Der Herr Gott wird nicht nur aus dem Spiele 
gelassen; es wird noch ausdrucklich gesagt, dafi nur die Jungfrau 
und Christus den Menschen zum Heil verhelfen kdnnen. Wer sich 
direkt an Gott wenden wollte, musste ein Tor sem. Das tut eben 
Walther aber mehrfach, z. B. 3, 17-20, 6, 27-29. 


^Text nach Paul, 87-90, 
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Perner heisst es in der nachsten Strophe, der ersten des zweiten 
Hauptteils [ 6 , 7-10; P. 91-94], dal Gott die Sunde vergibt oder 
nicht vergibt. Die Hberlieferung lautet bier . 

Wie mac des lemer werden r0,t, 
der Timbe sine misset^t 
nicht herzellcher riuwe hat, 
sit got enheine sunde lit, 

Die mht geriuweiit zaller stunt 95 
hin abe unz nf des berzen grunt? 
dem wisen ist daz allez kunt, 
daz niemer s^le wirt gesunt, 
diu mit der sunden swert ist wunt, 
sin hahe von grunde heiles funt 100 

Diesen zebu Zeilen entsprecben vier Eeimpaare des ersten Teils [3, 
13-20, P. 13-20]. Die Strophe ist also nm zwei Zeilen zu lang, um 
m den Kursns bineinzupassen. Walther Steller hat vorgeschlagen 
[PBB 45, 333], die beiden Zeilen 6 , 11 , 12 [P. 95-96] als ^‘^spater 
hinzugef ugt zu betracbten. Daran hat er aber noch zu wenig 

getan, denn die Zeile 6 , 10 [P. 94] sU got enheine sunde Idt ist 
dann dem Sinne nach unmoglich. Ich meine, das Wort enheine 
ist ebenso verdachtig als die beiden ^^spater hmzugef ugten 
Zeilen , es steht augenscheinlich an der Stelle eines ursprunglichen 
aleine, Setzen wit also aleine statt enheine, so entkommen wir der 
Sackgasse^^ [Michels, zur Stelle], in die uns Steller gefuhrt hat. 
Der Gedanke * dal Gott allein die Sunde vergibt, passt ganz gut zur 
Auffassung der drei Gebete am Ende des ersten, des zweiten Eaupt- 
teils und des ganzen Leichs. Er passt aber absolut nicht zum 
Gedanken des Gebets am Ende des Mittelstucks. Man kann sich 
auch vorstellen, dass er einem eifrigen Priester damals wenig gefiel. 
Selbst der Gedanke dieser Stelle m der uberlieterten Form passt 
nicht aufs beste zum Gedanken des Gebets am Ende des Mittel- 
stucks. Der Gegensatz • Nur die Jungfrau und ihr Sohn bringen 
dem Menschen sein Heil und Gott vergibt keine Sunde, die 
nicht innig bereut wird,^^ ist 3 a doch ein Gegensatz. 

Es 1 st klar, dass die ursprungliche Form der Zeilen 6 , 7-16 [P. 
91-100] und die ursprungliche Form der ihr vorausgehenden 
Strophe keinen grellen theologischen Gegensatz haben enthalten 
kbnnen. Ebenso 1 st es hochst unwahrschemlich, dass Walther in 
diesem Gedichte drei Gebete von einem Standpunkt aus gediehtet 
hatte, urn ein viertes von einem im Smne des Dogmas audexen 
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Standpunkt aus mitten drein zu misehen. Ohne zwingende Grunde 
wird keiner an so was glanben wollen. Lasst man dieses Mittel- 
stnck fort, so hangt das Ganze harmonisch zusammen, besonders 
wenn man ferner die Unstimmigkeit der lioheren Eesponsion 
dadurch entfernt, dafi man die Zeilen 6, 11, 12 tilgt nnd 6, 10 
emendiert, wie oben voigeschlagen. Dabei ist zu beobachten, daS 
ausser diesen Zeilen 6, 11, 12 nur eine einzige [6, 23, P. 107] die 
Form der Eesponsion stort. Man darf namlicli im zweiten Teil 
wemgei haben als im ersten, nicht aber mehr. Diese emzige Zeile 
[6, 23] gilt allgemem als unecht. 

Nehmen wir dagegen an, das Mittelstuck sei spater dem Leiche 
binzugedichtet, dann ware unumganglich, dafi der Zudichter etwas 
Brastisches mit einer Zeile [6, 10] sU got aleine sunde Idt^^ 
hatte unternehmen mussen. Dafi er die Schwierigkeit nicht ganz 
nbeiwunden hat, liefert uns den Beweis, dah er es doch versuchte. 

Wegen der Unstimmigkeit zwischen dem Gebete des Mittel- 
stuckes und den Schluss-Gebeten 3 edes anderen Abschnitts der 
Dichtung, sowie wegen der Unstimmigkeit zwischen diesem Gebet 
und dem Gedanken der ihm gleich nachfolgenden Strophe, glaube 
ich nicht, daS dieses Mittelstuck ^^ganz passend die Brucke vom 
ersten Hauptteil zum zweiten schlagt/^ Und ich meine, eben diese 
Unstimmigkeit ist noch ein Grund, die ursprungliche Zugehorig- 
keit dieses Mittelstucks zum Leiche zu bezweifeln. 

E.-M. S. Heffn-ek 

XJmversity of Wisconsin 


SIDNEY^S METAPHOR OF THE ULCER 

In the introduction to his EUzalethan Cntical Essays, G. G. 
Smith indicates that Sidney^s metaphor of the ulcer discovers a 
trace of that Italian tradition which expresses the origmal medical 
sense of Kadapcrt^/’ ^ The passage under consideration is a part of 
the famous defense of tragedy in the Apolog%e for Poetrie, where 
Sidney wrote: 

So that the right vse of Comedy will (I thinke) by no body be blamed, 
and much lesse of the high and excellent Tragedy^ that openeth the greatest 


EUmhethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), i, Ixxxvi 
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wounds, and sheweth foith the Vlcers that are couered with Tissue that 
maketh Kinges feare to be Tyrants, and Tyrants to manifest their tiran- 
nicall humors, that, with sturring the affects of admiration and com- 
miseration, teacheth the vncertainety of this world, and vpon how weake 
foundations guilden roofes are builded ^ 

It seems to me that the association of Italian Renaissance interpre- 
tations of catharsis with this passage is definitely misleading; 
Sidney^s meaning can be explained much more conveniently in 
terms of conventional Elizabethan literary theory, without reference 
to obscure or remote sources. 

One can^t be quite certain of what is meant by ^^the original 
medical sense of Kd6apat<s/^ ^ but it is possible to examine the dis- 
cussions of the Italian interpreters who contributed to the so-called 

medical tradition. The first modern discussion of catharsis of 
which we have any record is that of G. B. Casalio which appears in 
his De tiagoedia et comoedta lucubratw,^ Since it utilizes the noun 
purgatio to render it may be loosely termed medical ® 

Casalio explained the purgation as a threefold operation: (1) 
tragedy inures the spectators to calamity, (2) it teaches them what 
are the proper circumstances under which they should indulge in 
pity and fear; (3) it shows the common fate of all humanity and 

* Ibtd , I, 177 

® The controversy over the meaning of the last clause in Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of tragedy has by no means been settled Cf the discussions of the 
subject in Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, 
D. S Margoliouth, The Poetics of Aristotle, London, 1911, Augusto 
Rostagni, La Poetica di Anstotele, Turin, 1934, and Alfred Gudeman, 
Aristoteles Poetik, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934 Gudeman admits, op cit , 
p 172, that we are ignorant of the psychological process Aristotle had m 
mind when he mentioned “ catharsis ” , and he believes, moreover, that we 
are not likely to know more about it in the future 

* The exact date of the work is unknown. See Lane Cooper and Alfred 
Gudeman, A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle (New Haven, 1928), 
p. 51. 

® Recent commentators frequently class interpretations of catharsis under 
two headings (1) those which employ words meaning "purge,” which 
are called "medical” or "pathological”; (2) those which employ words 
meaning "purify” or "cleanse,” which are called "ethical” See, for 
example, By water, op cit , p 152 This distinction, however, is not exact, 
for some interpretations do not fall in either category, and some, like 
Scaino’s, which is discussed below, involve a moderation rather than a 
purgation but are at the same time clearly “ medical ” 
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thus reconciles the spectators to their own misfortunes,® Exactly 
the same explanation occurs in the first modern commentary on the 
text of the Poehcs^ that of Eobortelli/ In his Discoisi, G. B. 
Giraldi Cmtio held that tragedy, by means of the pitiful and the 
terrible, purges the spectator of vices and conduces to virtue ® What 
is supposedly one of the first instances of a “ pathological inter- 
pretation of catharsis appeared m Giovanni della Casals great 
courtesy book, II Galateo, Della Casa found that the lamentation in- 
spired by tragedies is efficacious in healing grief ® An interpretation 
involving a purgation of the emotions themselves rather than of the 
spectator was advanced in Pietro Vettori^s commentary on the 
Poetics. Vetton used the word purgatio ; however, he did not mean 
by it a clearing away^^ of pity and fear, but a moderation of 
these passions and of others which are evil only in excess.^® One of 
the most frequently cited medical interpretations is that in A. 8. 
Minturno’s Arte Poetica,^^ but it should be observed that Mmturno 
merely compared the effect of tragedy to a homoeopathic medical 

® Casaho’s work was printed in Jac Gronovius, Thesaurus graecarum 
antiquitatum, Leyden, 1697-1702 For the above discussion see Vol vrn, 
coL 1600. 

Franctsct BobortelU UUnensts %n Ubrum ArtstoteUs de Arte poetica 
encpUcaUones, 2 ed (Basel, 1555), p 46 

^ ScntU Bstetici (Milan, 1864), ii, 12 He explained that this process 
takes place because the spectator avoids imitating the vicious actions of the 
tragic personage for fear of coming to a like end This, as we shall see 
below, IS the position taken by Sidney. But the notion that tragedies 
function as exempla is not paiticularly Aristotelian and certainly not 
peculiarly Italian. Moreover, it is not implicit in the metaphor of the 
ulcer. 

® See Ingram Bywater, Milton and the Aristotelian Definition of 
Tragedy,” Journal of Philology, xxvix (1901), 274 The idea here ex- 
pressed, however, may well be a non-Aristotelian commonplace It is 
found also in the passage from Timocles, Athenaeus, vi, 233, and in Marcus 
Aurelius, Meditations, x, 6, where it is not now generally considered to be 
of Peripatetic origin 

Gommentarii in primum lihrum Aristotelis de Arte poetarum, 2 ed 
(Florence, 1573), p 54 

^^The Arte Poetica was an Italian elaboration of an earlier Latin De 
Poeta. In the De Poeta, Mmturno used the verb expio to translate the 
idea of catharsis, thus introducing religious rather than medical conno- 
tations He explained that tragedy acts as a warning against vicious 
passions. For his translation of the catharsis clause, see Bywater, Aris- 
totle on the Art of Poetry, p 361. The interpretation is discussed by J E 
Spmgarn, Literary Gnticism in the Renaissanoe (Hew York, 1908), p. 70. 
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treatment ^ he did not explain the purgation in terms of the 
medical theories of his time but simply elaborated the first and third 
points of the process described by Casalio and Eobortelli, whom, 
incidentally, he refrained from mentioning A more plausibly 
“ medical explanation was ofi^ered m M. Antonio Scaino^s edition 
of the Politics, Scaino assumed that the emotions were related to 
the humours in Aristotle^s writings, and that the result of the tragic 
catharsis is a feeling of relief and calm. Tragedy is said to moder- 
ate the excess of the disturbing humour, but this effect is brought 
about col mezzo del soave parlareP These are the most im- 
portant medical explanations of catharsis before 1581. It seems 
impossible to me to read them, either individually or collectively 
in some sort of “ tradition, into Sidney’s statement that tragedy 
sheweth forth the Vlcers that are couered with Tissue.” 

Before considering the literary theory underlying the metaphor of 
the ulcer, let us try to determine what the metaphor itself means. 
Poitunately, it occurs elsewhere in Elizabethan literature. Lyly’s 
Euphues describes his warm but unrevealed love in the following 
words . 

Well, well, seeing the wound that bleedeth inwarde is most daungerous, 
that the fire kepte close burneth most furious, that the Oouen dammed vp 
baketh soonest, that sores hauing no vent fester inwardly, it is high time 
to vnfolde my secret loue, to my secrete friende.^'' 

In this case the wound” is Euphues’ love, and it is the more 
painful for being concealed. Again, in the address To the G-entle- 
men of the Inns of Court ” which prefaces Lodge’s Alarum against 
Usurers, the author, who is about to expose the secret devices of 
certain Elizabethan racketeers, remarks, I thought good in open- 
ing the wound to prevent an ulcer.” In other words, he hoped 
to put a stop to a hidden evil by exposing it. Another relevant 
passage appears in the Misfortunes of Arthur : 

I neuer yet sawe hurt so smoothly heald. 

But that the skarre bewraid the former wound 
Yea, where the salue did soonest close the skmne, 


^^Arte Poettca (Naples, 1725), p 76. Cf Spingarn, op, ott , p. 80. 

Arte PoeHca, pp 76-77 

Quoted by Bywater, '^Milton and the Aristotelian Definition,” p. 271. 
John Lyly, Worhs, ed B W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), i, 210 
An Alarum against Usurers, ed David Laing, Shakespeare Society 
(London, 1853), p. 36. 
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The sore was oftner couered vp than cur’de 
Which festering deepe and hide within, at last 
With sodame breach grew greater than at first 
What then for mindes, which haue reuenging moodes, 

And neV forget the crosse they forced beare 
Whereto if reconcilement come, it makes 
The t’one secure, whiles t’other workes his will 
Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres 
Reuenge beware a reconciled foe 

All of these passages obviously stress the danger of concealed malad- 
justments But in what sense does tragedy, opening the wounds and 
showing the ulcers within, reveal such malad]nstments ^ And what 
are the evils Sidney had in mind ^ 

The answers to these questions are to be found in the conventional 
Elizabethan conception of tragedy Puttenham, m accounting for 
the origm of tragedy, tells us that in ancient times great men 
succumbed to lusts and licentiousness of life,^^ and that after they 
were dead and no longer to be feared 

their infamous life and tyrranies were laid open to all the world, then 
wickedness reproched, their follies and extreme insolencies deiided, and 
their miserable ends painted out in playes and pageants to shew the muta- 
bilitie of fortune, and the lust punishment of God in reuenge of vicious 
and euill life^® 

Nashe wrote in his Pierce Pendesse that playes . . . shew the ill 
success of treason, the fall of hastie climbers, the wretched end of 
vsurpers, the miserie of ciuill dissention, and how lust God is euer- 
more in punishing of murther/^ And Heywood wrote that if 
we present a tragedy, we include the fatall and abortive ends of 
such as commit notorious murders, which is aggravated and acted 
with all the art that may be to terrifie men from the like abhorred 
practices These selections are fairly typical, I think, of Eliza- 
bethan apology for the stage, according to which the chief function 
of tragedy is the exposure of the previously unknown criminal 
activities of the tragic personages and of their subsequent punish- 
ment, to the end that the spectators may be discouraged from 
pursuing such activities themselves. 

Sidne/s wounds are thus the crimes presented on the stage , 

i, 109-120. 

The Arte of English Poesie, i, rv 

WorAjs, ed. R B McKerrow (London, 1910), i, 213 

An Apologie for Actors^ Shakespeare Society (London, 1854), p 53, 
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and the metaphor of the ulcer refers to the content of tragedy, not 
to its effect His remarks on the effect of tragedy immediately 
following the metaphor simply reflect, like those of Puttenham, 
Nashe, and Hey wood, the commonplace notion that plays should act 
as exemphy an idea which Sidney himself dwelt upon in the course 
of his discussion of the relative merits of poetry and history. There 
he observed that if euill men come to the stage, they euer goe 
out (as the Tragedie Writer answered to one that misliked the shew 
of such persons) so manacled as they little animate folkes to followe 
them.-’’ Aristotle certainly never thought of the tragic stage as a 
gallery of rogues. 

D. W. EOBEETSOlSr 

Umvers%ty of Maryland 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PUBLISHING ECONOMY 

In 1613 Felix Kingston printed for William Aspley John Boys’ 
An exposition of the last psalme In 1615 the same printer and 
publisher issued another edition of the work. The Polger Library 
contains copies of both of these editions and another copy which, by 
its strange make-up, illustrates the lengths to which a seventeenth 
century printer would go in order to effect economies. This copy is 
composed of sheets of the 1613 edition (STC 3464) and of the 
1615 edition (STC 3465). Both of these editions are quartos in 
8’s (Collation: A^, B®). Each gathering, then, is composed of two 
sheets. Since gathering B has only 6 leaves, the inner sheet is a half 
sheet. Leaves Al, A2, A7 and A8, the outer sheet of A, and leaves 
B3 and B4, the inner sheet of B, are of the 1615 edition, the re- 
maining leaves are of the 1613 edition. Signatures Blv, B2 t, B5v 
and B6r, the inner forme of the outer sheet of B, are as originally 
issued in 1613, with no running titles and with the page numbers 
in the center of the upper margin. Leaves A3-A6, the inner sheet 
of A, and signatures Blr, B2v, B5r and B6v, the outer forme of 
the outer sheet of B, are as originally issued in 1613 except that in 
1615 they were again put through the press and had running titles 
printed on them, overprinting the original page numbers, and new 
page numbers were printed in the outer corners. 


Smith, op, cit., i, 170. 
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When he decided to bring out a new edition in 1615, Aspley 
evidently wanted to use up some sheets which remained from the 
1613 edition, and, in order to make them look like those of the 1615 
edition, he decided to print running titles and new page numbers on 
them. The simplest method of doing this would be to leave the 
running titles and page numbers of the 1615 edition set up and use 
them for the overpiinting on the 1613 sheets. This was not done, 
however, for the running titles and page numbers used in the over- 
printing are not printed from the same setting of type as the 1615 
edition. Probably the whole operation was an afterthought. 

A census of other copies of this work shows that the Folger copy 
of the regular 1615 edition (STC 3465) is the only copy which is 
composed wholly of sheets of the 1615 edition ; it has no overprinted 
leaves. The Wadham College copy of this edition is the same as 
the Folger copy of mixed editions (STC 3465a). The other known 
copies • the two Bodleian, the Cambridge University, the Lambeth 
Palace, and the McAlpin, all contain overprinted leaves and differ 
from the Folger and Wadham copies only in that they have the 
overprinting on four additional pages — signatures Blv, B2r, B5v 
and B6r — the inner forme of the outer sheet of B. 

Ray 0. Hummel, Je. 

Folger Shakespeare Library 


ON THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE,^" LINE 17 

In the Trinity College manuscript, line 17 of Milton"s Sonetto 
Gaudato On the new forcers of Conscience under the Long Parlia- 
ment,"" originally written 

‘‘ Cropp yee as close as marginall P s eares/’ 

was changed to 

[Cjlip your Phylacteries though hauhe your eares.” ^ 

It has been assumed that Milton deleted the transparent allusion to 
Prynne either because he thought it questionable taste to joke 
publicly about Prynne’s sufferings,^ or because he thought the man 

^ Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor PoemSy ed. W. A Wright 
(Cambridge, 1899), p. 45. 

“See, e. fir. Smart, The Sonnets of Milton (Glasgow, 1921), p. 132, 
Masson, Life of Milton (London, 1859-1880), hi, 470. 
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too contemptible to merit naming.” ® Probably at least as strong 
a reason was that the substituted line afforded a more specific threat 
against the intolerant Presbyterians m the Westminster Assembly, 
which those theologians must have been well able to understand. 
A brief examination of the connotations of Phylacteries ” and 

eares will make this threat clear. 

Phylacteries or tefilhn are Pentateuchal texts (Exod. 13: 1-10, 
11-16 , Deut. 6 . 4-9 and 11 13-21) carried in leather boxes attached 
by thongs to the forehead and hand, in accordance with Exod. 
13 . 9, 16, and Deut. 6 8 and 11 . 18. The Talmud lays gi’eat stress 
on the tephillin ceremonial, and carries its prescriptions into the 
minutest details, which are assumed to be Mosaic.” ^ Magnification 
of the size or importance of these pious signs ” has come to be a 
symbol of hypocrisy through Jesus^ denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees : all their works they do for to be seen of men . they 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlaige the borders of their 
garments.” ® When Milton warns the Presbyterians, then, that the 
Parliament may clip their phylacteries, he means simply that they 
may be compelled to relinquish their hypocritical bigotry, at least 
to the extent of providing for the free existence of Independent 
congregations in England. 

But when he adds that the Parliament will probably spare their 
ears, he is hinting that these new forcers of conscience ” will be 
lucky if they escape a far severer punishment — ^their own exclu- 
sion from the clergy. The^!^ should remember that the Mosaic 
qualifications for the priesthood in Leviticus emphatically exclude 
any man that hath a blemish.” ® Although ears are not explicitly 
mentioned in this connection, the ritual pronounced and practised 
by Moses for consecrating the priests mcluded putting blood from 
the second ram upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and upon 
the tip of the right ear of his sons.” ^ Furthermore, the Talmudic 

® The Student’s Milton, ed. F A Patterson (N. Y., revised edition, 
1933), Notes, p 56 

* The New Schajf'Rerisog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (N Y., 
copyright 1911), xi, 301. See The Jewish Encyclopedia (N Y, 1905), X, 
22-5, for piecise specifications covering even such details as the number of 
stitches to be used and the form of the knots (to represent certain letters). 

® Matt 23 . 5 ; the whole chapter condemns their h 3 q)Ocrisy The parallel 
abuse of fringes quoted refers to Num. 15 38-9. 

® In Lev. 21 ; 17-23, the word “ blemish occurs six times, and twelve 
distinct blemishes are specified as physical disqualifications. 

^Exod 29: 20; cf. Lev. 8. 23-4. 
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Mishnah specifies, in its detailed compilation of disqualifying blem- 
ishes, an ear that is slit (even though no part of it is lacking), 
ears of obviously unequal size, and ears too large or too small.® 
And Hyrcanus II (great-grandnephew of Judas Maccabaeus) was 
deprived of his ears by his nephew Antigonus for the express pur- 
pose of preventing his restoration to the priesthood.® 

Whether or not Milton had read Josephus’ account of Hyrcanus 
before writing the line in question,^® the bitter experience of Alex- 
ander Gill the younger, his former teacher and friend, was suffi- 
cient to direct his thoughts to the significant connection between 
ears and the priesthood. For m 1628, when Gill had recklessly 
expressed approval of Felton’s assassination of Buckingham, the 
Star Chamber included in his sentence degradation from the min- 
istry and the loss of one ear at London and the other at Oxford.^^ 
Though the mutilation was not carried out, the sentence must have 
impressed Milton, who was then corresponding with Gill.^^ 

When read in the light of these connotations, the last eight lines 
of the Sonetto Caudato gam considerably in force and definiteness. 
The reference to clipped phylacteries leaves no doubt that Milton 
regarded the tricks ” of Ime 13 as hypocritical ; at the same time 
the Mosaic background of phylacteries would prepare theologically 
trained readers to recall that the loss of ears meant disqualification 
from the priesthood. And that thought in turn would not only 
anticipate the climactic last line, 

**Neio Freshyter is but Old Priest writ Large,” 

but also intimate to the Presbyterians that the line had more than 
etymological significance. 

Donald C. Dokian 

New Jersey College for Women 


^The Mishnah^ translated by Herbert Danby (Oxford, 1933), Bekho- 
rotb,” 6 1 , 6 10, 7. 4 (pp. 636-8), It should be noted that the first two 
defects cited above concern Firstlings (animal-offerings); but all such 
blemishes apply likewise to priests {ibid ^ 7 i, p. 538) 

® Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. xiv, chap, xiii, sec 10, and 
The Wars of the Jews, Bk. i, chap, xiii, sec 9 

He refers to it in the Defensio Prtma, written only four or five years 
later. See Works, Columbia edition (N Y, 1931-1938), vn, 238-42 
Masson, Life of Milton, % (revised edition), 214. 

Milton, Wpisfolae Pamihares, 2, 3, 5. 
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BOTANGO, AN ENGLISH GHOST-WOED 

Bernard Eomans, m a lengthy description of West Honda writ- 
ten on his rare map of 1772, estimates the annual catch of fish m 
Honda waters at a thousand tons. I Cannot help relatmg/^ he 
says, ^Hhat in the Winters of the Years One thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty nine and seventy I lay by the side of a Spaniard in 
Aisa Hatcha [now Indian Eiver] who during Six Weeks made up a 
Cargo of Two Thousand Arobas [stc] of Red anl Black Drum Fish, 
dry^d and salted. Besides Several hundred Turbots and fourteen 
Thousand Mullet rows made into Botango. . . . ^ 

Naturally, Romans uses some obsolete spellmgs, as, for instance, 
Tarpom [Tarpon] and rows [roes] ; he also records not a few 
geographic names in erroneous forms, such as Fangippoha [Tangi- 
pahoa], Tampo or Tampe [Tampa], Tnscaloosa [Tuscaloosa], 
Tascagoula [Pascagoula], and Boca Seco [B. Seca]. It is, then, 
reasonable to assume that Botango is due either to Romans^ or to a 
printers misapprehension of lotargo, a word which was adopted 
into English in 1598 {NED.) as lotarge from Italian botargo, 
botarga, now hottarga, pottarga, the Italian forms bemg themselves 
adaptations of Arabic batdrik, butdrih, caviare.^^ Botargo, indeed, 
IS the name of a variety of caviare made from the roe of the mullet. 
Pepys, as might be expected, was familiar with a delicacy of this 
kind ' Drinking great draughts of claret, and eatmg botargo, and 
bread and butter is the passage from his Diary of June 5, 1661, 
aptly cited in the New English Dictionary. 

French loutargue (1534, Rabelais), a form sometimes met with 
m English, is adopted from Provengal boutwrgo, which springs m 
turn from Arabic, perhaps through obsolete Spanish botagra. 

Dr. H. L, Ballowe, of Buras, Louisiana, informs me that a 
friend of his was served with loutargue at a noted French restau- 
rant in New Orleans. Some of the Creoles of that city are doubt- 
less still familiar with the word. 

The etymology of the group botargo-boutargue has been often 
noted. One may consult especially Lammens, Bemarques sur les 
mots frangais derives de Varabe (Beyrouth, 1890), p. 56; Lokotsch, 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der europaischen Worter orientalischen 
Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), No. 274; Meyer-Lubke, REW^ 

^ P. Lee Phillips, Notes on the Life and WorTcs of Bernard Romans, 
Appendix (Deland, Florida, 1924), p. 125. 


5 
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(Heidelberg, 1935), No. 6705; Samean, Sources Indigenes (Fi- 
renze, 1935), pp. 314, 315. Boiargo, strange to say, is not in- 
cluded in Serjeantson’s Mistory of Foreign Words in English (New 
York, 1936), nor is Spanish hotarga noticed in Steiger’s Contribu- 
cion d la fonetica del hispano-drdbe . . . (Madrid, 1933). 

William A. Read 

Lomstana State Umversity 


JOHANN GEOEG JACOBES DIE WINTERREISE 

Goedeke mentions Jacobies Wmterreise as printed in Dnsseldorf 
in 1769, with 91 pages, but there is another edition with the 
same text, 102 pages long, which is not listed. Professor Knrrel- 
meyer has a copy of this edition, which also carries the imprint 

Diisseldorf, 1769,^^ and in studying this hitherto nnmentioned 
pxmting I have called it copy A. It has no peculiarities in the 
text, while copy B, the printing mentioned by Goedeke, often 
has TV or vv for W or and spells consistently -ey- where copy A 
spells with -ei-. Copy B, furthermore, doubles the n or ^ of such 
words as 6m, 6is, Bosheit^ but at the same time spells with one n 
such words as hann and Tconnte, 

Copy B also has the following typographical errors : page 48, line 
18, unterdrueTcen; p. 77, 1. 16, guhterzige; p. 33, L 15, and p. 89, 
L 2, uud. The following minor differences m usage appear . A (p. 72 
1. 6) Em critisch Yolkcken, B (p. 64 1. 6) Em Crihsch Volkchen ^ 
A (p. 75 1. 7) dmmantner Re%f„ B (p. 67 1. 4) Diamantner Reif , 
A (p. 83 1. 16) e^n Iruderhcher Flu&^ B (p. 74 1. 11) ein Bruder- 
licher Flu&; A (p. 88 1. 9) em vergnugter Morgen^ B (p. 78 1. 5) 
em Dergnugierer Morgen p A (p. 98 L 4) e%n menschenfreundhcher 
Pralat, B (p. 87 L 12) evn Menschenfrewidlicher Pralat, More im- 
portant are the following differences A (p. 30 1. 16) Temperament, 
hut B (p. 29 1. 12) Temperant; A (p, 67 1. 7) leJirt ihm unsre 
Redhchheit,, B (p. 59 1. 18) lehrt 'ihn unsre Redhchheit.; A (p. 83 
1. 4) Zum Yertrauten hdben, B (p. 73 1. 16) Zum vertrauien hahen. 

It is hardly possible to determine from these few variations in 
text which is the original prmtmg, but one could assume from the 
larger number of pages that copy A, unmentioned by Goedeke, is 
the original. 

Eveeett BxiSHiirELn Glabdino 

The Johns Hopkins Universtty 
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Hawllioine/s Contemporaneous Eepidation A Study of Liteiauf 
Opinion in England and Ameiica, lS2JrlS6!f, Bv Beethv 
Faust. Philadelphia The Univeisity of Penns'vlvaiiia Press, 
1939. Pp 163 

James McHeniy (1785-18^1.5) Playwuglit and Novelist, By 
Egbert E Blanc Philadelphia The Pniveisity of Penn- 
sylvania Press,, 1939. Pp 136 

Pianl R. StocJdon. By Martin I. J. Griffin. Philadelphia : The 
Univeisity of PemisAdvania Piess, 1939 Pp. ix -f- 178 
Elizabeth Stunit Phelps, By Mara^ Angela Bennett Phila- 
delphia The Uiiiversitv of PemisAdvania Press, 1939 Pp. 
vii -|- 172. 

Henuj Blale Fidlei By Constance M Griffin. Philadelphia 
The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. vii -f- 117. 

These five disseitations from the Universitv of Pennsylvania 
bear testimony to Piofessoi Aithiir PTobson Qmnn^s enthusiasm in 
leading a phalanx of students in an attack upon unsolved problems 
in the field of Ameiican fiction. Each deals with a worthy subject, 
but it IS not surprising that the most important contribution to 
scholaiship is found in Miss FausPs stud}?' of Hawthoine^s lepu- 
tatioii between the years 1828 and 1864. Here is a detailed 
chronological analysis of all discoveiable magazine reviews, of 
occasional newspa^iei items, and of a few references in diaries and 
letters, such as Enieison^s perceptive if disparaging utterances. 
Doubtless raoie material lies hidden in newspapers^ but it is ques- 
tionable whether further data would alter Miss FaiisPs incisively 
phrased generalizations She demonstrates that, because Haw- 
thorne^s early wiitmgs followed a familiar pattern, critics failed to 
note any stiikmg diffeieiicc between his contiibutions to the annuals 
and those of lesser writers like Miss Catherine M Sedgwick and 
N. P Wilhs. The addition of hunioi to The Rouse of the Seven 
Gables y following the sombre narrative of Hester Prynne, resulted 
from a contemporaiy critical opinion that pathos must be relieved 
by humor. Stated again, but in greater detail than hitherto, is the 
chilling effect upon his literary reputation of Hawthorne^s campaign 
biography of Franklin Pierce. Indeed, Miss FausPs study illu- 
minates the whole course of American literary criticism in these 
years through excellent commentaries upon Longfellow^s senti- 
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mental appreciation in 1837, upon the demand for purity, religious 
sentiment, Shakespeare-like fertility of invention and variety, and 
through a clear exposition of the ethical bias of romantic critics. 
The author concludes that Hawthorne probably remained unaf- 
fected by the 150 comments published during his lifetime 

The four biographies piesent with varying degrees of complete- 
ness chronologies of four interesting, if minor, figures. Lacunae 
are explained away thus The chronicle of Frank R. Stockton^s 
life IS sometimes an exasperating story because, like all good men, 
he led a placid and industrious life^^ (p. 32). Yet Mr. Griffin 
mcreases the exasperation by failing to clarify Stockton^s activities 
as a wood engraver, his transition from this business to editorial 
work, his duties on St Nicholas Magazine^ and his removals from 
one residence to another. Indeed, it appears that biography was 
considered secondary by all four authors, for they have strung 
together on a thin tissue of dates long summaries of poetry and 
fiction and mere bibliographical references to non-fiction. There is 
no probing of character, no attempt to explain the subject^s mind 
and art beyond a perfunctory statement of his critical position, no 
attempt to relate the subject to his contemporaries or to contem- 
porary social or literary conditions. All bandy critical terms 
loosely ; we learn on one page that Stockton^s method was the 
combination of romantic material with realistic treatment p. 46) 
and on another that he seldom particularizes ; geographical details 
are generally vague; . . . almost never are the details of dress or 
appearance of his characters given (p. 51). More reprehensible 
are footnotes of citation {Stochton^ no. 12 on page 40) which 
cannot be traced, and sentences which would put a subfreshman to 
shame : Mrs. Phelps may well be the original of the slight sketch 
of Avis’s mother who dies when she is a small child, but it is in 
Avis herself that she is most clearly drawn ” {Phelps^ p. 80 ; but 
see McEenry^ passim). Yet each book contains excellent bibli- 
ographies as well as some new biographical data, so that each is 
now the most comprehensive study in its field. 

J ames McHenry, a hunchback seceding Presbyterian from County 
Antrim, Ireland, in 1816 migrated to the United States after 
attaming some fame as a poet. The Pleasures of Friendship (1822) 
went through eight editions by 1841, in a generation when James 
Gates Percival surrendered poetry for lack of pecuniary reward and 
when Bryant was emerging as our leading poet. Six novels and 
four plays, none of great quality, some miscellaneous prose, and an 
epic, The AntedihmanSy also bear McHenry’s name as melancholy 
evidence that best sellers a century ago were, as now, often tawdry 
things. Unhappily Dr. Blanc’s textbook cliches in the midst of 
frequently repeated banal phrases do not support the conclusion that 
McHenry is not an altogether negligible figure.” 

Stockton is remembered for one of America’s most intriguing 
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short stones, The Lady, or the Tiger ? Most of his other TOiting 
IS negligible. Beginning his career with children'^s stories, he won 
after a dozen years a place as assistant editor of Hearth and Home 
and in 1873 a similar place on St. Nicholas His famous story 
appeared in 1884; thereafter in popularity he was honored as 
among the first ten American writeis. Yet with the exception of 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lechs and Mrs Aleshine (1886), which 
Dr G-rifiin calls “ a minor classic,^^ almost nothing else m Stockton^s 
23 volumes has upon it the inevitable mark of genius. Stockton^s 
peculiar power lay in an ability to invest commonplace incidents 
with romantic glamour, and to achieve an air of probability in 
picturing a strange, fantastic realm. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, descendant of preachers, used 
fiction and essay to piopagate reformist doctrines. The Gates 
Ajar (1868) caught popular fancy in the days after the War 
Between the States and helped reassure fallen soldiers^ relatives in 
a belief in immortal life, a theme frequently stressed by Miss 
Phelps. But she also campaigned for the rights of women, women^s 
dress reform, total abstmence, antivivisection, law reform, homeo- 
pathy, and improved conditions in factories. Her many sugary 
writings attained immense popularity, but none has more than 
museum interest today. The story of Miss Phelpses marriage and 
the peculiarities of her temperament are here barely touched upon, 
and the relationship of Miss Phelpses children's stones to this type 
of fiction is not indicated. 

Mrs. Griffin refers to immense funds of material available for 
telling the life story of the shy recluse, Henry Blake Puller, but 
unhappily she makes use of almost none of it. The biographical 
element m the 76 pages of her text is scant ; only in general terms 
do we learn of his frequent escapes from brawling, sprawling 
Chicago to the storied charm of European scenes. Of his daily life, 
his moods, his avocations, we learn almost nothing. Long sum- 
maries of his fiction are given, but the many crotchets, the wide 
learning, the critical bias discernible in his many essays and reviews 
are not discussed. As the author of two of our earliest realistic 
novels uncovering Chicago^s infidelities, ugly newness, and brash 
self-esteem, Puller merits a detailed biography, one which un- 
hesitatuigly looks into his life and actions to explain his romantic 
vagaries. 

Hahey E. Waeeel 

The XJmvers%ty of Maryland 


On Rereading Chaucer. By Howakd E. Patch. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harrard University Press, 1939. Pp. 21 -1- 269. 

Once upon a time wbert college training was really “ academic,” 
■we learned definitions, and among them a definition of literature — 
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I think it lb Henry Moi ley's, though the quotation may not be 
exact — '^Liteiature consists of those books, and they are not so 
very many, in which human tiuth and human passion axe treated 
with a certain largeness, sanity, and perfection of toimJ^ it seems 
rather schoolmasteiish, no doubt, like the dictum of another school- 
master that poetiy is a ciiticism of life, but the teacher in one 
comes back to it again and again — human tiuth and passion en- 
dowed with a ceitani laigeiiess that gi\es it signilicance, unfolded 
befoie us with saint}, and clothed with peifection of foim. Only 
gieat literatuie does this, and nothing is liteiature that falls shoit 
of it. No doubt tlieie aie fashions, and fads and fancies, and 
literary trickeiies that conloim to these and so become best sellers, 
but they fade in a few months or 3 ^eais, take on an odd appearance 
like the fashion plates in Godey’s Lady's Book,’^ fit only foi 
lampshades, oi they sink to the level of documents for the his- 
torian and sociologist, even, at long last, for the antiquarian. 

One shouldn’t wiite platitudes, even in a learned ]ouinal, but 
vears of association vith Geoifiey Chaucer and the leading one is 
bound to do in the literatuie of one own’s day bring reflections like 
these to the surface — not because they aie platitudevS, but because 
they aie true Open Chaucer anywhere, yes, even the Tale of 
Melibee,’’ and see if it isn't tine See if the conventional moralix- 
ing of this pieachment is not touched by the magic of style — Chau- 
cer’s prose has never leceived its due — and speaks still to our 
geneiation 

Mr. Patch has known his Chaucer a long time. He has studied 
him 111 seminars, written learned articles about him, edited the 
text, expounded him to generations of keen young women; but 
above all he has read him, and m this book he has set down for us 
what he has come to mean. Mr Patch is not afiaid to interpret. 
He realizes that Chaucer, like Dante or Dickens or Dos Passes, 
speaks out of his own age, obeys its conventions, writes in its idiom , 
but equally, that if these things were all, Chaucer’s place would be 
in the historical grammars and anthologies, not in the lives of 
modern men. He would agree, I am sure, with the dictum of a 
Norwegian critic writing of Peer Gynt, that every great poem has 
as many editions as there are readers — most of them greatly 
abridged. The purpose of this illuminating and civilized book may 
be said to be to fill out these abridgments by telling us something 
of what an acute and s}nnpathetic reader has found in the principal 
works of a great artist 

It IS not easy to find the catalytic agent to hold together a volume 
of critical causeries about a writer so many-sided as Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, but surely none could be better than his humor. And Mr. 
Patch’s first chapter is a suggestive little essay on the idea of 
humor. The remaining nine chapters have to do with aspects of 
Chaucer’s work— the Court of Love poems, the Troilus, the Legend 
of Good Women, the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer and the Common 
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People, Chaucer and Medieval Romance, Chaucer the Satirist, and 
Chaucer and the Common People. About all these matters Mr. 
Patch writes with sympathy and acumen, not mlrequently with 
deep insight. 

1 am not sure that I understand the essence of humor much bet- 
ter than I did before , here, as in so many dark puzzles of this our 
life, I shall have to trust as hitherto in simple feeling. But Mr. 
Patch has made me see that the Wife of Bath’s immortal 
exclamation, 

But, Lord Crist, what it rememhreth me 

Upon my yowthe, and on my jolitee 

IS not merely pathetically amusing, for here humor reaches the 
sublime, as it hardly does elsewhere in our literature — not m the 
Porter’s scene, for that is robustious, not in the Gravediggers’ 
scene, for that cuts to the quick. No less keen is his subtle analysis 
ot that odd elegy, the Boole of the Duchess where the tortuous ma- 
chinery of the Couit of Love is touched so lightly and turned so 
deftly to the consolation of youth. The court of Edward III could 
have made nothing of Lycidas — one wonders if the stern eloquence 
of Pieis Plowman had penetrated there, — nor of Adonai6 and 
Thyrsis, The fine lords and ladies spoke another language, and 
this sorrow was the sorrow of young love. And so Chaucer touched 
it lightly, with infinite grace and tact. We may be sure the young 
duke understood, and was grateful. 

As to the Troilus^ Mr. Patch is not ready to give it up to medieval 
romance, A romance it is, to he sure, in frame-work and design 
and in much of its substance, but it is far more solid than any 
romance, Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus are creatures of flesh 
and blood, straight out of the reality of a play of Shakespeare’s or 
a novel of Fielding’s, and the moral earnestness of the poet is not 
dimmed either by poetic graces or the hearty humanity of the love 
scenes Mr. Patch is right here to follow Mr. Lewis or Professor 
Karl Young without a sharp corrective from Professor Kittredge’s 
great essay is to lose sight of what really matters. And I agree 
heartily that Chaucer was too good an artist to lose himself m the 
paradoxes of determinism As, a man soweth, so shall he also 
reap.” 

For most people, however, Chaucer is the poet of the Canterlury 
Tales. And they are light, for m this glorious company of nonpa- 
reils and the stories they tell, his genius came to full fruition. Mr. 
Patch does not fall short of his great argument For all that has 
been written on this grateful subject from Dryden to Kittredge 
and Lowes, he can still write about it with freshness and origi- 
nality. It IS true, to take only one example, that there is m this 
matchless comedie humaine an almost mystic absorption in men 
and women, an understanding of them deeper than mere artistic 
intuition. That is why he likes them all; all, thinks Mr. Patch, 
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sa*ve the Pardoner, who lives in an isolation which is Hell/^ Per- 
haps he did, but I am unwilling to admit that Chancer disliked 
even him. At all events I am sure that he admired him ; for who 
can fail to admire the skill of that consummate artist^ If Chau- 
cer actually thought of him as a eunuch ex natmtate, perhaps he 
did feel repelled, but I doubt even that. The one thmg I feel sure 
about IS that Geoffrey Chaucer was tremendously proud of his 
brain-child and took an infinite pleasure in him If I believed the 
contrary I should feel that he was almost as bad a critic of his own 
work as William Wordsworth, and as destitute of humor. 

Lovers of Chaucer, and thanks to teachers like Mr. Patch they 
are increasingly numerous, will welcome this excellent little book 
for the best of all reasons, that it will send them back to Chaucer 
once more , and that, I fancy, is the first business of the critic. 

Martin- B. Ruud 

The University of Minnesota 


Nuovi Canti Carnascialeschi del Binascimenio, edited by Charles 
S Singleton. Istituto di Eilologia Eomanza della E. Uni- 
versita di Roma. Modena, 1940 Pp. 174. 

Mr. Singleton now adds further songs to the volume of Canti 
carnascialeschi del Rinasamerdo which he published m Scnttori 
d'ltaha in 1936. The present volume consists of a preface, the 
text of ninety-three songs, a glossary (13 pp.), and an index of the 
first lines of all the canti carnascialeschi, prmted and un printed, 
known to the editor; proper mformation on manuscripts and edi- 
tions IS included. At the head of each song is given a list of the 
manuscripts and prmted texts used in formmg the present text, in 
order of their importance.’- No variant readmgs are given, but 
probably they would be of too little service to justify themselves. 
The music is not dealt with, but in the mdex are mdicated the 
songs accompanied by music in the manuscripts. 

Of the songs printed, seventy are found in Tuth i Trionfi^ . . . 
Q canti Oarnascialeschiy Eirenze, 1559. This volume is not easy to 
obtam ; I have seen it on sale m Elorence, but not for a song. Nor 
IS the reprint of Lucca, 1750, a common book. Hence Mr. Singleton^s 
volume would be valuable in making texts accessible, even if he had 
not had recourse to the ms. His improvements on the text of 1750 
are great, especially in the preservation of early forms. Compari- 
son with that of 1559 has not been possible to the reviewer. Of the 

^The abbreviation L* (p. 107) seems to have dropped from tbe list; 
according to Mr. Singleton’s earlier volume, it means Laurenziauo- 
Asbburnliamiano 606. 
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twenty-three songs the editor did not find in that Yolume, a number 
are fragments. 

The preface shows that the songs are in various ways important 
First, as a store of words of interest to students of the history of 
the Italian language, for, if they are to be employed in the making 
of a historical dictionary of Italian, they must obviously be pre- 
sented in their true form, and not as corrupted by editors and 
printers. 

But this linguistic history can hardly exist by itself, it depends 
on the social history of the period, ^‘^perche come espressione il 
canto carnascialesco non si libera mai dalla realta m cm sorge, e 
resta ben immeiso in questa realta di occasione, acquistando cost 
valore di documento dove perde valore per la storia della poesia.^^ 
This may be turned in the other direction to suggest that the 
student of the masques and entertainments of the time must turn 
to the songs of the Florentine carnival. In fact it seems that even 
the masques of Ben Jonson, not to mention the entertainments by 
Middleton, Heywood, and Webstei, can hardly be understood by 
one who is ignorant of what Inigo Jones presumably saw and 
heard in Italy, as we may infer it from the drawings of C allot or 
the carnival songs of Machiavelli, Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
the others. The designs of Eeubens for the entrance of Ferdinand 
of Austria mto Antwerp in 1635 are surely more immediately in- 
telligible to one who has seen something of what was done in that 
way in Italy. As Mr. Singleton implies in dealmg with Lorenzo 
as the inventor of the carnival song (p. 7), the traditions of such 
entertainments were persistent in Italy; moreover what had been 
seen in Florence was later to be seen m the North. 

Turning from the songs m their relation to society, involving an 
admission that they are oratoria letterarm rather than poesvi^ the 
editor speaks briefly on a linguistic problem of the songs other than 
those of moral intent, that of the equivocal meaning, ^^osceno se 
volete e libidinoso,^^ on which they depend. All teachers of Eenais- 
sance literature have seen students not aware of the frequent use 
of the double meaning fall into the traps it offers, but I have seen 
stated only by Mr. Singleton that it goes to the bottom of certain 
literary works, and is more than something incidental, to be recog- 
nized by a reader of experience with a little intuition. His promise 
of further publication on the subject will, I hope, soon be fulfilled; 
such a study will be illuminating to students of Shakespeare and 
his day. 

The volume is of large format, with wide margins and good type' 
that give it an excellent appearance and make its use a pleasure. 

Allan H. Gilbkrt 

Duke University 
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John Dryden, a Bibliography of Eaily Editions and of Drydeniana 

By Hugh Macdonald. Oxford The Clarendon Press, 1939. 

Pp. X + 358 $10 00 

Mr. MaedonakPs woik coiitiimes notably the eii'oits of T J. Wise, 
Thorn-DrurA% P J Dobell, and others to provide ns with a satis- 
factory bibliogiaphy of Drydeids wiitings It goes beyond the aims 
of its predecessois in pioposmg to include every contemporary 
book or pamphlet that Mr Macdonald has been able to trace, in 
which Dr^^den is praised, attacked, or alluded to Moi cover, the 
footnotes in this book are ciammed with valuable information, 
summing up peitment biographical facts and listing the more im- 
portant scholarly studies that bear upon the poePs life and his 
various woiks. The notes are especially useful for the dates which 
Luttrell and othei contemporaiies jotted down on their own copies, 
and for dates garneied from advertisements in contemporary 
periodicals. The very considerable pains which he has given to the 
task should assure Mr. Macdonald of the gratitude of all who are 
interested in Dryden. 

In spite of the positive merits of this work, it would be a giave 
error to assume that the problems of Diyden bibliography are now 
solved. Eelatively unimportant is the fact that in a few instances 
Mr. Macdonald did not bother to examine copies of editions that 
were known to exist but were not readily available. Thus he did 
not see the edition of Absalojn and Achiiopel which he lists as 12 c, 
although there are copies in Trinity College, Dublin, and m the 
Huntington and the William Andrews Claik libiaries, and as a 
result, the item is listed out of its chronological order, even a hasty 
examination indicating that it belongs soniewheie after 12 e. Of 
much greater importance is the fact that few. and often no dis- 
tmguishing featuies are given concerning the edition or issue listed 
(this IS especially true of later printings of each work), and the 
result IS confusion For example, the Clark Library possesses a 
copy of a 1704 edition of The Spanish Pryar with a title-page dif- 
ferent from that of the copy which Mr. Macdonald lists and partly 
describes as item 86 e, from his inadequate description it is impos- 
sible to determine whether the Claik copy represents a different 
edition or merely another issue with a new title-page. Again, to 
cite another example, Mr. Macdonald lists two editions of The 
Indian Empeiour dated 1696 with no mention of variations. Of 
this play the Clark Library holds copies of three distinct editions 
dated 1696. On the basis of the scant information given m the 
Bibliography one cannot tell whether any one of the editions repre- 
sented by the Clark copies resembles any of the editions which Mr. 
Macdonald saw, consequently there may be, so far as we know, three, 
or four, or five separate editions printed in 1696. Future bibli- 
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ographers will have the task of finding out, and tlie^r will have to 
start from the beginning. The direction (p 94) that we consult 
the Scott- Saintsbiiry and the Montague Summeis^ editions for 
information concerning changes made in successive pimtmgs of a 
woik seems to come short of the fulfillment of a bibliographer's 
duty. What Mi Macdonald has done himself appeals to have been 
done with commendable accuracy^ but he has not done enough. The 
definitive bibliography of Diyden will be based on an examination 
of many more copies of each work than Mr. Macdonald has seen, 
and it cannot be done without consulting some of the gieat Dr3^den 
collections in America — a task now made compai atively easy and 
inexpensive through the use of microfilm. The bibliography will 
include the distinguishing ieatuies of each edition and issue, and 
will give us reasonably full information concerning the successive 
changes made in the printings of each woik, it will give us suffi- 
ciently complete details to establish the chronological ordei of 
issues, and it will make clear from what text each edition after 
the second was set up And it will, we hope, list at least the more 
impoitant of the editions aitei 1700 which Mr. Macdonald has not 
touched. 

The section in this Bibhography devoted to Diydeiiiana is an 
excellent beginning. But the list of items bei'oie 1700 is incom- 
plete, and the list after 1700 baiely sciatches the suiface, as Mr. 
Macdonald notes, the entries after 1700 are '' progressively more 
seiective.^^ MoLwithstanding these faults, however, Mi. MacdonahFs 
contribution is of gieat value to Dryden scholais, both as a bibli- 
ography and as an allusion book. 

E N. Hookee 
H T. SWEDENBSEG, Je 

University of Oalifo)nia 
at Los Angeles 


Der deuische Didder um die J ahdiunderiwendc und seme Ab- 
gelostlieit von der Gesellscliaft, von Haivs Wilhelxi Eosen'- 
HAUPT. Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 66 Bern-Leipzig 1939. 
Paul Haupt. Pp. 287 Geheftet Pr. 9.— 

Der A^erfasser sucht die Literatur seit 1890 unter den Gesichts- 
punkt der Gesamtproblematik unserer Zeit zu rucken. Als cbarak- 
teristiscli fur die letzten funfzig Jahre sieht er den Verfall der 
kleinen Organismen der Mation und dei Edasse sowie die Bnt- 
wicklung grohraumiger Zusammenfa&vsmigen an. Er sieht die 
Krise der Zeit in dem Widersprnch zwisehen praktisch-technischer 
Erweiterung zum Grofiraum und der geistigen Gewohnheit, sich 
in kleinen und kleinsten Eaumen zu bewegen, also nieht menseh- 
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heitlicli, sondern eng national und regional zu denken nnd zn 
fuhlen 

Au£ diesem allgemeinen, kiisenhaften Hintergrnnd bant sich 
Eosenbanpts Untersnchnng anf. Der Dichter dieser Zeit fnhlt sicli 
im Gegensatz zu einem engen, mateiialistisch gesinnten Burgertum, 
dem 3 edes veibmcllicbe \Vert system abhanden gekommen ist. Er 
Terlieit in einer sicb auflosenden Gesellscliaft ]ede Fnnktion und 
zieht sich beruflich und kunstlerisch in die Emsamkeit seines Icb 
zuruck Die Dichtung wild richtungslose Kntik^ beziehungs- und 
verantwortungsloser Tiaum; stuckhafte Konzentration auf die 
Einzeldinge, Aufiosung dos Nausalnexus, Gestaltung des Unheim- 
lichen, des Damomsclien, dei Beieiclie zwischen Tiaum und Wirk- 
licbkeit Der Diclitei suclit sicli von den Bindungen zu tiennen, 
die er als scblecht erkannt hat, und fluchtet in ein Eeich des kunst- 
lerischen, verpfiiclitungslosen Seheins, in dem er willenlos die 
Aufiosung ins Niclits ersehnt Soweit die Ablosung von der bur- 
gerlichen Gesellschaft erst von dem einzelnen Dichter vollzogen 
wird, wird seme Dichtung kntisch, ironisch oder zynisch, nach 
der Ablosung wird der Dichter zum unproduktiven Prediger und 
Lehrer ; nur in Ausnahmef alien sucht er ein neues Ziel zu gestalten, 
das sich aber in vagen und unuberzeugenden TJmrissen halt 

Dieses allgememe Zeitbild wird vom Verfasser mit einer grofien 
Anzahl von Beispielen aus den Werken, namentlich der Natura- 
listen und Impressionisten, illustriert und wahrscheinlich gemacht 
Dabei werden erne Eeihe von Problemen aufgewiesen, die emer 
naheren Untersuchung bedurfen. Der Verfasser tntt durchaus 
nicht mit dem Anspruch auf, eine abschliefiende Untersuchung zu 
geben, und ist sich vollkommen bewufit, dafi seme Methode 
Zweifel und Diskussion herausfordern wird. Es gesehieht also mit 
voller Anerkennung seiner Leistung und seines Verdienstes um die 
geisteswissenschaftliche Deutung eines Zeitphanomens, wenn ich 
hier emige kritische Bemerkungen anfuge. Diese beschranken 
sich nut Absicht auf seine Grundposition, da sich hieraus die 
wichtigsten Eolgerungen fur die Gesamtuntersuchung von selbst 
ergeben. Die fundamentale Krise unserer Zeit schemt mir richtig 
darin angedeutet, dafi wir uns von der kleinraumigen zur grofi- 
raumigen Auffassung des Mensehen bewegen. Die Losung aber 
schemt mir nicht emfach in der grofiraumigen, also menschheit- 
lichen Auffassung zu liegen, sondern eher m emer Synthese, in der 
der engere Kreis nationaler Kulturen mit emem technisch-oko- 
nomischen Internationalismus zusammenbestehen konnen xmd die 
Nationen sich m grofierer Preiheit auf ihre Eigenwerte besmnen 
konnen, wahrend sie sich — wie der Verfasser richtig sieht — m den 
letzten Jahrzehnten vom Techmschokonomischen m erne geistige 
Wuste haben treiben lassen. Erne solche Betrachtung wurde 
memes Erachtens den gegensatzlichen Tendenzen, die der Verfas- 
ser als Leben und Geist bezeichnet, besser gerecht werden konnen, 
und der Gefahr einer zu grofien Vereinfachung des Bildes dieser 
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Periode vorbengen. Auf Grund einer solchen Polantat und der 
entsprechenden synthetischen Gesamttendenz liefie sich auch das 
hier etwas statisch eischeinende Gesamtbild mehr als m der Ent- 
wicklnng begriften nnd wenigstens unbe’wiiSt zielstxebig deuten. 

F. W. 

OherUn College 


Anstotehan Papers^ Revised and Reprinted, By Lane Coopee. 

Ithaca Cornell University Press^ 1939. Pp. x -j- 237. $2.50. 

In this volume Professor Cooper has brought together eight arti- 
cles and ten reviews which he has published m various periodicals 
during the last thirty years. In his preface he expresses the hope 
that the several papers wih give support to one another, that re- 
publication will save them from gathering oblivion/^ and that his 
pupils and in turn their pupils will welcome the book. Cooper is 
completely justified in giving the title ^Aristotelian^ to the group 
of studies, inasmuch as they all give palpable evidence of their 
explicit or implicit relation to the Greek philosopher. 

Of the articles, The Fifth Form of ^ Discovery ^ in the 
Poetics (1455al2-16),^^ ^^A Pun in the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(1412a32-b2),^^ and ^‘^Haemon and Jocasta Advising (1417bl6- 
20) ” offer convincing new interpretations for three difhcult pas- 
sages in Aristotle. The article on ^^The Verbal ^ Ornament ^ 
{Poetics 1457b2) seems less happy in its method and in its con- 
clusions. After citing many illustrations of verbal ornament, 
Cooper (p. 120) says confidently that the reader will agree that 
any word that is ornamental, whether adjective or noun or verb 
or adverb, is an ornamental word ! Possibly this statement may 
elucidate the passage m Aristotle, but one could scarcely deny that 
it leaves the basic issue concernmg the nature of verbal ornament 
pretty well undisturbed. 

The reviews, which are often themselves really mdependent 
papers, are more mteresting than the articles. In many of them 
there is a correct insistence upon the value of Aristotle^s Rhetoric 
and its importance for the interpretation of the Poetics. Cooper 
repeatedly warns the reader against the translation and critical 
essays of Butcher, which he believes (and rightly) to have exerted 
a most unfortunate influence upon English students and scholars in 
their understanding of the Poetics. The author has a profound 
admiration for the work of Gudeman, Bywater, Rhys Roberts, and 
Ross, but IS particularly scathmg in his critical estimate of Fyfe’s 
version of the Poetics in the Loeb Classical Library. 

Students of English literature will be especially mterested in the 
article on Some Wordsworthian Similes,^^ and in the review, on 
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the whole unfavorable, of Lowes'* The Road to Xanadu, In con- 
clusion, one IS tempted to wish that Cooper had not held so strictly 
to his fundamentally untenable view (expressed on p. 83, cf. p. 
219), that it is nonsense to believe that one need to know Aris- 
totle^s Physics and Metaphysics, for example, in order to read his 
Poetics with intelligence. What does Cooper mean by ‘^^with 
intelligence ” ^ 

Whitney J. Oates 

Princeton University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Die nationale Literatur Schottlands von den Anfangen his zur 
Renaissance, Von F. Bpje Halle (Saale) Max Niemeyer 1937. 
Pp. XIV, 371 EM 14 The title of this interesting and impoitant 
investigation does not mean what an Anglo-Saxon might take it to 
mean • the author uses national m a restricted sense, answering to 
our ^ nationalistic ^ or ' patriotic,’ and his book is a study of Scot- 
tish patriotic feeling as reflected in earlv Scottish literature. Here 
the fiist great work, of course, was Barbour’s Bruce, but Brie 
devotes liis first chapter to the signs of patriotic feeling to be found 
before Barbour, with special attention to Fordun. He next con- 
siders Wyntoun’s chronicle, its continuation by Wyntoun’s anony- 
mous friend, and W'^mtoun’s own continuation of his friend’s work 
(or, if you prefer, resumption of his original chronicle). He then 
takes up the Scotichronicon of Walter Bower and the Relationes of 
Blair. The eighth chapter, the longest in the book, deals with the 
anonymous Wallace, The last two chapters are concerned with 
John Major’s Histona and Hector Boece’s Scotorum Historia. 
There follows a section of eight pages, called Schluss but actually 
devoted to another subject, namely, the rise of English national 
feeling, m connexion with which the Comvlaynt of Scoilande is 
bneflv considered. By Schluss ” the author apparently means the 
end, not of the book but of the first great period of Scottish patri- 
otic literature; he connects this end (rightly, no doubt) with the 
union of England and Scotland under one ruler, a union which cast 
its shadows back mto the sixteenth century, and served to dilute a 
patriotism based primarily on hatred of the English oppressor. An 
appendix deals with the supposed Biuce of Peter Fenton, the author 
comes to a negative conclusion. Brie shows throughout his mastery 
of the materials. I have noted misprints on pp. 62, 75, 134, 317 
and 321. 


K. M. 
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The Poefs W.orJc. By John Holhes New York- Oxford 
Univeisity Press, 1939 Pp. xvii 186 $2 00 Anthologies, 

paradoxically enough, are frequently as personal as are creative 
woiks. So it 3S with Ml Holmes^ collection of passages about 
poetry a collection that reveals the compilei as a man of subtle and 
catholic taste, with no too apparent a critical axe to grind. The 
book IS divided into five sections, each prefaced by a short essay. 
The selections chosen would seem to be of two kinds^* those m which 
critics or poets give their conceptions as to the words, knowledge, 
difficulties, world and nature of the poet; and those in which the 
writers are shown illustrating the precepts. Mr. Holmes^ book will 
find its chief usefulness, as he suggests, m its power to exhilarate 
the creative mind, particularly the young creative mind. For the 
more mature his selections are too limited in critical scope and too 
merely inspirational to be really satisfactoiy. Which is, perhaps, 
only to say that each of us must compile his own anthology. 

LOUIS TEETEB 

The Johns Uopkiiis Uniierstty 


Studies in Lileianj Types in Seientecnth Century America 
(1607-1710), By Josephine K. PiEECY New Haven Y"ale Uni- 
versity Piess, 1939 Pp XVI + 360 $3.30. Miss Piercy has ex- 

amined the surface of seventeenth century American literature 
with interest if not with understanding and has classified her 
observations under the headings Literaiy Types ” and Influ- 
ences.^^ The descriptive first part includes a number of names and 
titles not mentioned by Moses C. T^der, and it may be of some use 
as an elementary guide to the literature of the period. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Miss Piercy’s intellectual innocence and lack of 
scholarship disqualify her as an interpreter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and she is sometimes (for example, the chapter on ^^The 
Classical Inheritance^^ in part II) as misleading as possible in her 
discussion. Eighty-two pages of printed appendices and twelve of 
facsimile make available rare material, mostly from early almanacs, 
and form the most valuable portion of the book, 

LEON HOWAKn 

'Northwestern TJmvers'ity 


A History of Esthetics, By Kathaeine Everett Gilbert and 
Helmut Kuhn. New York Macmillan, 1939 Pp. xx -f 582. 
$4.25. There can be no question that this new history of theories 
of beauty will become for the time being the standard work of refer- 
ence, superseding BosanquePs The work of the English Neo- 
Hegelian, though copious m formation, was written almost fifty 
years ago and was unfortunately so thoroughly impregnated with 
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the metaphysical spirit that one never knew when reading it 
whether one was reading history or aesthetics. The authors of 
this new history of aesthetics not only write more clearly but with 
more detachment from special bias. The period covered extends 
fiom ancient Gieek time to the close of the nineteenth century. 
The last chapter on Esthetics and Art in Our Time is in no way 
comparable to the earlier paits of the book, being merely a soit of 
catalogue of others present 

It IS customaiy m reviews to point out weakness as well as 
strength. The weakness, as the writer of this notice sees it, lies 
in the fifth chapter on medieval aesthetics. Though it is true that 
the number of special treatises on beauty and the arts is negligible 
during this period, the practice of artists and the conditions under 
which they worked give us some clue to what many people between 
Saint Augustine and Samt Thomas thought were the aim of art 
and possibly the nature of beauty. To follow such clues is dan- 
gerous and often futile, and writers may easily be forgiven for not 
attempting to do so. With this one exception, the book may be 
highly recommended to scholars who wish guidance in the field it 
covers. 

GEOKGE BOAS 

The Johns Hophins University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Is CHAUCER’S MOHK A MOHK’ ProfessoT Kiilil {MLN LV, 480) questions 
two statements in my small article in the May number. The word '' monk ” 
to be sure has been and is often used loosely, but Chaucer shows elsewhere 
that he knew the difference betwen a monk and a canon even in their daily 
costume, and as I said daily passed both on the street His bodily guided 
his inward eye Mr Kuhl ignores this chief point, which is valid without 
evidence to the contrary. Secondly, of course Edward the Confessor had 
long been a well-known saint and also historic figure, especially in con- 
nection with constitution and government, with law and the sovereign Mr. 
KuhTs cases (though not at all proving him specially prominent) thor- 
oughly illustrate this official character, the reason for which was that 
Edward was the last Anglo-Saxon king who had really reigned, and the last 
if not the only king of England to be canonized ISTo wonder a saint-king 
was highly regarded. Doutless the conspicuous site of his shrine gave him 
also popular familiarity. But all this had been true for centuries, and 
many illustrations of vogue could be found for many other saints My 
condensed phrase “not a specially prominent saint in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ” is not incorrect 

J. S. P. Tatlock 

University of Galifornici at Berkeley 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only hooks 
received ] 

Andrew, S. 0 — Syntax and style m Old 
English Gamhridge. University Press INew 
York, Macmillan], 1940, Pp, viii 112. 
$2 50 

Ashton, John W. (ed ) — Types of English 
drama New York Macmillan, 1940 Pp 
XU -h 750 $1 50 (Types of Englisli Litera- 
ture ) 

Bndges, Robert and Bradley, Henry. — 
Correspondence, 1900-1923 Oxford Clar- 
endon Press [New York Oxford U. Press], 
1940 Pp vi -j- 191 $2 75 

Brown, Herbert R. — The sentimental novel 
in America, 1789-1860 Durham, EC: Duke 
U. Press, 1940 Pp x -f- 407 $3 00. 

Collins, Joseph B — Christian mysticism 
m the Elizabethan age, with its background 
m mystical methodology. Baltimore, Md.. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940 Pp xvi 4-251 
$3 25. 

Criswell, Ehjah H. — Lewis and Clark 
linguistic pioneers Columbia, Mo.: U of 
Missouri, 1940 Pp ccxii -f 102 $1 25. (Uni- 
versity of Mo Studies, XV, 2 ) 

Davis, Herbert, Be Vane, Wilham C., and 
Bald, R. C. — (coll, and ed.). — ^Nineteenth-cen- 
tury studies, a collection of essays on S. T. 
Coleridge, Lord Byron, Thomas Carlyle, 
Robert Browning, John Ruskin, William 
Morris, and Samuel Butler. Ithaca, E Y * 
Cornell U. Press, 1940 Pp x -f- 303 $3.00 

Earnest, Ernest. — John and William Bar- 
tram, botanists and explorers, 1699-1777, 
1739-1823 Philadelphia, Pa.: U. of Pa Press, 
1940 Pp viii+187. $2.00 (Pennsylvania 
Lives ) 

Gordan, John D. — Joseph Conrad, the mak- 
ing of a novelist. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U Press, 1940 Pp. xiv -{- 430 $4 00. 

Cover, J. E. B., Mawer, Allen, and Stenton, 
F. M. — The place-names of Nottinghamshire. 
Cambridge: University Press [New York: 
Macmillan], 1940 Pp xlii -f 348. $5 90 

(English Place-Name Society, xvii ) 

The place-names of Wiltshire. 

Cambridge' University Press [New York: 
Macmillan], 1939 Pp xln + 547 $6 50. 

(English Place-Name Society, xvi ) 

Hart, Archibald and Lejeune, F. Arnold. — 
The growing vocabulary, fun and adventure 
with words New York. Dutton, 1940. Pp 
126 $1 00. 

Kirk, Rudolf and Clara M. (eds.). — Types 
of English poetry. New York: Macmillan, 


1940 Pp. XXVI -f 663. $1 50. (Types of 
English Literature ) 

HcHale, Carlos F. — An injustice of human 
memory, a defense of the greatest English 
lexicographer New York, privately printed, 
1938 Pp 16 

Odell, George C. D, — Annals of the New 
York stage, vol xii [1882-1885] New York' 
Columhia U. Press, 1940. Pp xx -}- 734 
$S 75 

Poeppmg, Hilde — J ames Stephens, Malle : 
Max Niemeyer, 1940 Pp iv -{“ 101 M 
3 50 (Deutschen Gesellschaft fur keltische 
Studien, 4 ) 

Quinn, Arthur Hotson (ed.) — The early 
plays of James A Herne, with Act IV of 
Griffith Davenport Princeton, N J : Prince- 
ton U Press, 1940 Pp x -f 160 $5.00. 

(America’s Lost Plays, vii.) 

Shanley, James L. — ^A study of Spenser’s 
gentleman Evanston, III ' Northwestern U , 
1940 Pp VI 4- 55 Princeton diss. 

Shuster, George N — The English ode from 
Milton to Keats New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1940 Pp viii -1-314 $3 00 (Columbia 
U. Studies m Eng and Comp. Lit, 150.) 

Sisson, C. J — The judicious marriage of 
Mr Hooker and the birth of The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Pohtg. Cambridge University 
Press [New York: Macmillan], 1940. Pp. 
XVI 4- 203 $2 50 

Wildman, John H. — Anthony Trollope’s 
England. Providence, R. I. : Brown U., 1940. 
Pp. X -f 135. $2.00. (Brown U Studies, v.) 

GERMAN 

Adler, Norbert. — ^Die Architektur im Werke 
Josef Pontens Diss. Bonn: Kollen-Verl. 1939. 
95 pp. 

Adriani, Bruno. — Baudelaire und George. 
(1-2. Tansend). Berlin U Hiemerschmidt 
Verl [1939]. 67 pp. M. 2 50. 

Aurora, Em romantischer Almanaeh. 
Jahresgabe der Dentschen Eichendorff-Stif- 
tung Begrundet von Karl Frh von Eichen- 
dorff. Hrsg von Karl Sczodrok . Oppeln: 
Verl "Der Oherschlesier,” 1940. 62 pp. 3 
plates. M 1-50 

Bamler, Friedrich. — Ahnentafel des Dich- 
ters J ean Paul ( Friedrich Richter ) [Stamm- 
uiid AJmentaf el der Zentralstelle fur deutsche 
Personen- und Familiengeschichte 18, 10]- 
Leipzig: Zentralstelle f dt. Personen- u. 
Familiengeschichte, 1940 8 pp 4°. M. 2 

Baumgartner, Heinrich. — ^Die Schi-Sprache. 
Das Werden einer Sondersprache. [Aus : 
Schweizer. Archiv fur Volkskunde Bd, 32, 
H. 3]. Basel. Schweizer. Ges, f. Volkskunde, 
1933 20 pp. 

Becker, Horst. — Sachsische Mundarten- 
kunde Entstehung, Geschichte u. Lautstand 
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der ]\Iundarten Sachsens u Nordbohmens 
Mit 18 Karten Dresden v Baenscb [1939] 
172 pp M 5 80 

Berron, Gottfried. — Der Heliand als Kunst- 
werk 4 Studien Diss Tubingen Wxirzhurg- 
Tiiltscli, 1940 93 pp M 3 
Bertram, Johannes — Goethes Faust ini 
Blickfeld des XX Jaliiliuncleits Eine welt- 
anschauliolie Deutung H a m h u > q-A Itona' 

Diei/ack-Vcil [1939] 308 pp M 8 

Brentano, Clemens — Biiefwetlisel zwisclien 
Clemens Brentano und Sophie Meieau Nacli 
den Hss hisg von Heinz Ameiung Neue 
Ausg mit 8 Bildtafeln Potsdam Rutten & 
Loening, 1939 4C8 pp M 8 50 

Bruschius, Caspar — Des Humanisten Cas- 
par Biuscliius Lobgediclit auf die Stadt Linz 
(Encomium Lmzianae eivitatis in Austria 
supei Anasum sitae) In fieiei metiisclier 
ubeitiaoung von Di Johann Ilg Lins. 
Muck [1939] 19 pp 50 Pf 

Butzler, Carl — Unteisuchuagen zu den 
Melodieii Waltlieis von dei Vogelweide Diss 
[Deutsche Arbeiten d Univ Koln 12] Jena 
Diedeiichs [1940]. 112 pp , 3 facsimiles 

M 6 

Christ, Salome. — Jacob Burekhaid und die 
Poesie der Italienei Diss [Baslei Beitrage 
zur Geschiclitswisseiibchaft Bd 3] Basel. 
Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1940 208 pp M 3 90 
Cornelius, Eva. — Das epische und drama - 
tische Schaffen Ludwig Thomas Diss Bres- 
lau Genossenschaftb-Buehdr 1939 77 pp 
Daube, Anna — ^Der Aufstieg der Mutter- 
spiache im deutschen Denken des 15 u 16 
Jhs Diss Rostock [Deutsche Forschungen 
Bd 34] Frankfurt a M * Diesteiweg, 1940 
77 pp M 3 20 

Dierks, Margarete — Die pieussischen Alt- 
konseivativen und die Judenfrage 1810-1847 
Diss [Rostocker Studien H 7] Rostock 
Hinstorff [1939] 179 pp M 3 

Engelhardt, Ewald — ^Die Reichsfreiherren 
Hans und Ernst v Wolzogen, ihr Verhaltnis 
zu Kalbsrieth und Nordthuringen [Artei n .*] 
1939 37 pp 4° 

Fanteck, Heinrich — Die Spraehtlieorie Fi. 
V Hardenbergs [Novalis] Diss Gottingen 
[Xeiie Forschung 34] Berlin. Junker u 
Dunnhaupt, 1940 206 pp M 9 

Frederking, Christian. — Plattdeutsches 
Doi f worterbuch des Dorfes Hahlen bei 
Minden in Westfalen, Wortschatz, Spruch- 
weisheit, Volkskunde Bielefeld u Leipzig 
Velhagen & Klasing [1939]. vm, 186 pp 
M 4 50 

Goethes Egmont-Handsehnft Hrsg im 
Auftrag der Deutsch-Niederlandischen Ges 
von Wilhelm Hansen Mit dem Facsimile 
einer Niederschrift Beethovens aus semer 
Egmontmusik Berlin : Maximihan-Verl. 
[1939] 25 pp, 82 plates, 4^ M. 40. 


Gotz, Josef — Die Entwickhmg des Wolf 
rambildes von Bodmei bis zum Tode Lach- 
manns in dei geimanibtisoben nnd schonen 
Liteiatnr Diss Fredmigi B Endingen 
Wild, 1940 113 pp 

Gottschalk, Hanns — Stiacliwitz und die 
Eiitwieklung dei heldibcheii Ballade Diss 
BiCblau Wuishurrj K Tiiltsch, 1939 95 pp 
Grandt, Broder — Das Flurnamengut des 
Kn clispiels Joldtdund in Mittelschleswig Em 
Beitrag /in Methodik dei Flurnamen 
foischung Diss Kiel [Echiiften zui Volks- 
foischung SchlcbWig-Holstems Bd 3] Flens 
hwt q Verl Heimat u Elbe, 1939 128 pp , 

1 map M 7 50 

Greiner, Trudi — Dei liteiaiisclie Verkehr 
zwischen dei cleutschen und welschen Schweiz 
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GLOSE SOCIO-LINGUISTIQUB SUE UN USAGE DE 
8E DEFENDBE 

Dans une lettre du front frangais, pnbliee par le reporter M. A. J. 
Lieblmg, sous le titre ^^They Defend ThemselYes,” dans le New 
Yorler du 10 fevrier 1940, et qui se lit aujourd^hui comme un 
anachronisme poignant d’amertume, se trouve, a Foccasion du r^cit 
piquant d’une petite fete de Noel dans un fort de la ligne Magmot 
sous les auspices d^un colonel frangais, robservation linguistique 
suivante : 

A soldier then wheeled over a tea wagon holding about twenty bottles — 
Scotch, port, sherry, and various ap4ritifs The Colonel took an obvious 
pride in his gamut of alcohols , it proved he could “ defend himself The 
verb se d^fendre^* has acquired a very broad meaning in the Trench 
Army; it signifies ‘^getting along.” An officer pulls a pair of old socks 
over his shoes so that he will not slip on the ice ; a private meets a stray 
hen and wrings her neck because otherwise she might dy into Germany; 
soldiers going on patrol m wooded parts of no man’s land set rabbit snares 
so that on their way back, they may pick up a tasty breakfast — all these 
expedients are part of the Trench concept of self-defense. It follows 
logically that a colonel must defend himself on a grander scale than a 
subordinate, lest he lose face in this most reasonable of armies 

A la fin de Farticle, le colonel en question rabroue un capitaine qui 
ne trouve pas la guerre dans son 6tat actuel assez s&ieuse : 

The Colonel, whose chest was covered with campaign ribbons and decora- 
tions from 1914-1918, stopped chuckling and looked at the captain steadily. 

Sometime you may look back on this evening,” he said, and you will 
say, ‘ The days at the foit were the good ones." What the devil i A fellow 
has to defend himself.” 

Cet usage a eu, liflas, la vie couxte: la dur4e en est, fait rare en 
semantique, datable: sept. 1939—10 mai 1940, Le m^me re- 

porter ecrit dans le meme penodique du 18 raai 1940 : 
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. the real war — the war on the Western front — ^had begun [le 10 mai 
1940] “ Finie la dr Ole de guerre/’ people said to each other with a kind of 

relief Even the war in Norway had seemed “ drOle/’ because it was so 
remote 

Comme nous verrons plus tard, la vie de se defendre est solidaire 
avec Texpression drdle de guerre. 

Dans le premier de ces textes^ le reporter a bien senti Tironie de 
ces plaisirs plutdt materialistes, qui sont camoufieS;, dans Fmactivite 
relative imposes a ce vieux soldat^ en actes de defense militaire. 
On pourrait penser que, puisque la defense de la ligne Magmot 
n^exigeait pas alors de sacrifices plus graves, toute occupation au 
front apparaissait aux oisifs comme necessaire et patnotique: 
Felargissement semantique de se defendre serait alors le reflet 
de la situation sur le vocabulaire* pas de defense veritable, 
done toute activite appelee defense: le mot est la, employons-le 
done ! II y aurait comme une Constance des mots (et des notions) 
alors que les conditions changent — ainsi on a tou]Ours eu besom 
de la notion du danger m^me, et peut-Stre precisement aux epoques 
paisibles ou le danger ne se presente que rarement, il y aurait 
le moule dfidees tout fait qu^il faut absolument remplir, rien que 
pour se donner Fillusion de la bonne guerre, — ^peut-§tre aussi une 
sorte de mauvaise conscience qui voudrait par Femploi du mot 
bannir Fidee, intolerable au soldat, qu^il n^y a k proprement dire 
rien k defendre. Le verbe se defendre tout nu, sans allusion aux 
forces conire qu% {de qm) on se defend, dont se degage une impres- 
sion de vigilance de toute beure (= se defendre centre tout) ^ serait 
alors dans cette situation de fevrier 1940 une triste parodie de 
Fesprit militaire. 

Or, toutes ces speculations psycbologiques s^evanouissent d&s que 
le linguiste attests Femploi de se defendre = defendre eontre 
tout ^ avant cette guerre. J^ai sur Fexpression un renseignement de 
mon ami Albert Dauzat qui m^ecrivit le 16 avril 1940 : 

“ Se defendre ” «= “ se d4brouiller ” etc., paratt recent comme terme mili- 
taire. Mais ce n’est que le developpemeut d’emplois analogues d4j^ anciens 

On complimente quelqu’un d’age sur sa bonne mine. II repond "Heu» 
on se defend ” (anterieur k 1914). 

Comment vont vos affaires?” — ^‘'Pas merveilleux! Mais enfin, on se 
d4fend” (sens d4volopp4 surtout apr4s 1914) De meme un vendeur qm 
salt se ddbrouiiler. “il se d4fend” C’est cette valeur usit4e dans les 
milieux commerciaux qui a dO passer dans rarm4e 
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C^est done Tidee du commergant qni Yoit sa situation foncierement 
mauvaise, mais susceptible d^etre un peu amelioree par ses soins, 
qui a apporte au langage du front la note de pessimisme militant. 
Mais, pouYons-nous remonter plus haut ? 

Le passage suivant datant de 1860 nous renseigne: il se trouve 
dans le livre de Tame La Fontaine et ses fables, la ou Pauteur 
explique les Yers de la fable II met bas son fagot ^ il songe a son 
malbeur , Quel plaisir a-t-il eu depuis qu^il est an monde ? etc., 
par la Yie des paysans . 

Ils ne pensent pas d’ordinaire, ils souffrent simplement, et font effort 
d’un air morne, Mais, quand ils pensent, que peuvent-ils voir dans toute 
leur vie, sinon ce qu’a d^crit La Pontame? “Jamais de repos: ” ils 
se Invent avant le jour, h trois lieures du matin souvent, dans Taube froide 
et humide Point de pain quelquefois rappelez-vous que souvent ils 
sont morts de faim sous Louis XIV, et que Mme de Maintenon en 1700 
mangea du pain bis. A la veille de la Rdvolution, en pleine paix, ils 
gagnaient dix-neuf sous pai joui, et le pain <5tait aussi cher qu’aujourd’hui. 
“ Sa femme, ses enf ants, les soldats, les impdts, les cr^anciers et la corvde j 
la taille au roi, la dime au curd, les redevances au seigneur, tons les 
fardeaux de la societe n’dtaient que pour lui seul Mamtenant encore il 
vit k peine, “ il se ddfend,'’ comme disent les paysans des Vosges ^ 

En note, Tame renvoie a Aime Seillike, Au pied du Donon, 
scenes de moeurs vosgiennes, liYre dont j^ai pn, grice h Faide de 
mon aimable collegue E. Malakis, Yerifier la late d^apparition 
d^apres le Catalogue general de la librairie frangaise (Lorenz, Paris 
1871, IV, 383 ) : 1® edition 1860, edition 1861. 

8e defendre au sens absolu de ^to get along ^ est done, non pas un 
mot militaire ni datant de eette guerre, mais en dernier lieu un mot 
paysan, atteste au moins depuis 1860 (je n^ai pas reussi ^ le 
trouYer dans les dictionnaires de patois lorrains qui sont a ma dis- 
position- Haillant, Adam, Jaclot, Bloch, Zdligzon, le pew, si riche 
quand il s^agit de Worter und Sachen, moms instruetif quand il 
Skagit de nuances de mots releYant de la Yie interieure, ne nous 

^Les paysans en question auront dit, comme les commergants de M. 
Dauzat On se defend, C’est le on collectiviste remplagant le (et nous) 
dans le parler paysan et dont j’ai traitd dans mes Aufsdtze siur rom, Byntaw 
u Styhstik no 11. Voir mamtenant Tarticle de Tappolet, dans M4l de 
Ungu, Bally, qui explique le je parlous pour ^ je parle ^ des paysans de 
Molifere et le valaisan notes sms 'je suis' par “ T^tre prudent, soupgon- 
neux^’ du paysan qui aime cacber son moi derrike la collectivitd agricole 
de sa famine ou de son village. 
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donne iien non plus) “ Ce mot de paysans, qui congoivent la vie 
comme eternelle lutte en defensive, remonte evidemment a Temploi 
medieval de so% defendre absolu dans une situation ou Tagresseur 
(ou ses coups) etait clairement indique 

La bataille est aduiee endementies 
Franc et paien nierveilus colps i rendent, 

Fieient li un, li altie se defendent 
Tant’ banste i a fraite e sanglente . . . 

{Ch de R, v 1396) " 


defendre dans deux ddpartements lorrains hmitropbes de FAlle- 
magne, signal^ par V Atlas linguistique sur la carte ‘buclier du bois/ est 
natui ellement un fendre (aire environnant ces points) + le de- de dehiter 
® Mile A Hatcher, dans im travail qui paraitra sous peu, donne les exem- 
ples suivants de so% defendre 

Cil se deffandent aspiement Eneas 3730 
Dune se defent Vivien cume her Charroi de Ntmes 1410 
et commente ainsi This verb, in coiitiast to sov assurer, so^ tenser, which 
refer to self-piotection that might be considered ignominious (and which, 
consequently, are regularly negative when referring to heroes L% quens 
Rolland m%e ne s*as&uret. Fieri de Vespiet [Ch» de Rol 1321-22]), repre- 
sents the subject rather as incurring danger, as fighting in self-defense 
The cume her se deffendet above represents the same idea as the negative 
mie ne s’aseuret it means to make a brave fight, to “ put up ” a fight, 
(Note the use of the negative soi defendre to refer to the unmilitant beha- 
vior of Christ de iotas part presdrent lesum / nos defended ne nos susted / 
a la mort vai cum uns anel [passion, 154-56] ) ” 

Mile Hatcher me fournit encore les exemples suivants montrant que la 
defensive devient une offensive • 

. . cil des nes . . se desfendent a ceus des barges, et se vont entreferant 

de pierres et de rimes et lancent dars . Histoire de Oesar (Jean de 
Tuim, IS® s ), p 39 

Tant se desfendoit asprement et cruelmenf quhl faisoit traire arnere et 
resortir toute la gent Pompee . Ihid , p 96 
Done, dans un passage comme Free, v 5870 ff 

Jusqu’a tant que veu aiez . . , 

Les mailles de mon haubert blanc 
Et mon hiaume fret et quass4 
Et moi recieant et lass4 
Que plus ne me porrai defandre, 

Quhl m’estovra merci atandre 
Et deproiier outre mon vuel, 

Lors porroiz feire vostre duel 

le protagoniste envisage probablement sa mise hors de combat sous la 
forme de ne pas pouvoir donner et rendre des coups,” 

Cette nuance offensive en a. fr, est probablement le reste (ou une revivi- 
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puisque fieient est Tactivite de Tagresseur a laquelle s^oppose la 
defensive qui administre les memes coups (Bedier: ^L^nn attaque, 
Tautre se defend^). Les coups soiit pour amsi dire ^dans Pair/ 
Pennemi n^a pas besom d^etre signale. Of. les passages medievaus 
cites par Littie* Par tantes foiz ai este assailhz Que je n'ai mais 
pooir de moi deffendre et Fmn^ois se defendirent com noble giier- 
Tier, et encore la traduction de Littre (s. v. defendre, n^^. 7). 
^ repousser la force par la force/ 

Le paysan qui a emprunte au pas d^armes une expression qui chez 
Ini devient synonyme de reussir a vivre ^ ^ n^est evidemment pas 
moms pessimiste que le bucheron de La Fontaine * vivre pour lui, 
c^est se defendre contre un agresseur tou;|ours pret a FassaiUir^ 
c^est une lutte de tons les 3 ours contre un ennemi toujours present, 
qui, par consequent, n^a pas besom d^etre nomme. Ce pessimisme 
paysan a ete deniontre par M. Marouzeau, le latinisant qui, par la 
consideration des origines rurales de la civilisation romame, a ete 
amen4 k ecrire un tiaite ‘^^Le parler paysan {Bull, de la soc, de 
hngu, 1924, 91) il mentionne p. ex. Phabitude du paysan frangais 
de repondre a la question sur la qualite de la lecolte: Y en a tout 
de meme . Le ^ tout de meme ^ repond a sa preoccupation domi- 

viseence) de la signification oiiginaiie du radical latin fenders qui est, 
selon Ernout-Meillet, ‘fiapper’ (gi 061/05 ‘ nieui tre q ; defenders ‘^carter, 
repousser I’ennemi^ {defendere vim ah ahquo ^repousser la force d^un 
ennemi de quelqu^un, qui, de ce fait, est piot< 5 g 4 if est pas tellemant loin 
k Torigine de offevdere ‘ fiappei contie' — Pourquoi le fr a-t-il aujourd'hui 
defendre {defense) k cote de offenscr {offense), alors que le latin connait 
et les verbes simples defends — offendo et les defensare — offensare 

et que Ta fi avait et defendre et ofendrel Peut-gtre qu’un faux rapport 
dtymologique avec Tautre veibe fendre ‘ tranclier en deux^ est venu troubler 
offendre offenser, attests k partir du XlVe s au sens ^ attaquer ’ 
(Blocb), obviait Pinterpi station de offendre comme ^fendie une ligne de 
combat,'’ qui n^etait plus de mise au temps oti giace 5 . I’arme ^ feu et k la 
tactique nouvelle, les combats k la Winkelried dtaient devenus desuets 
Offenser ‘ attaquer ^ ne subsiste plus qu’au sens moral, le terme teclinique 
italien attaquer, insistant sur le ^ contact avec Pennemi,^ s’etant arrogd le 
sens piopre L’angl to fend off vient d’un defendre au sens ^repousser 
Tennemi ’ 

* On pouirait compaier la preoccupation constante des paysans cana- 
diens de Louis Hdmon {Maria Chapdelaine) “ tenir,” qui doit anssi gtre 
un mot d’origine mihtaiie 'tenir une ligne on position ^ (all durchkalten) , 
mais qui semble gtre devenu identique k ‘ resister aux difficult 4 s en tra- 
vaillant ^ Tintransitif devient le signe de la force concentree. 
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nante;, celle de toujoxirs se plaindre, par principe/^ On ponrrait 
citer revolution semantiqiie du mot plaindre lui-meme qui a eignifie 
autrefois ^ marchander ^ {se plaindre une chose ‘ s^en passer par 
avaiiee^), cf. Stapfer, Recreations philologiques, p. 159, et le 
catal. pldnyer, arag. plamr ^economiser’ (eew®, s. v. plangere): 
le paysan econome ^ plaint ’ toute chose qui pourrait lui 6chapper. 

Ce pessimisms n’est naturellement pas Fapanage exclusif du pay- 
san . c’est Fhomme en general qui se sent opprime par le poids de 
ses experiences negatives, par ce que 3’appelais dans le temps Last 
des Lebens” (Zeitschr, f. frz. Spr, Liv^ 48 seq,) : je citais des 
tournures-cliche comme Encore un qui a de la chance (du tou- 
pet),” C’est encore ce qu’il y a de mieux” — qui font supposer 
que la regie sur cette terre sublunaire c’est que la chance ou le 
toupet (et non le merits ) font ar river au succes, que toutes choses 
ici-bas sont en prmcipe mauvaises (cf. la phrase pittoresque citee 
par Esnault, Le Poilu tel qu\l se parle, p. 568 * Encore un qui 
a suce la Tour Eiffel pour la rendre pointue/’ dit d’un fanfaron) — 
ainsi que des passages de Duhamel, romancier qui semble avoir 4t6 
particulierement sensible au complexe de persecution in statu 
nascendi : 

Edouard coiinut Tainertume du bonheur complet . . . En fait, il vivait 
dans la crainte* il ne pouvait plus lui arriver que de la peine, puisqu^il 
dtait tout k fait beureux II avait besoin, pour se rassurer, pour se 
maintenir dans la rdgion a^rienne oil il vivait, d’un apport continu de 
joies et de succes . . . Il eut, un jour, un bref d4m§14 avec un cousin, au 
sujet d’un petit b4ritage II regut du papier tinibr4, pour la premiere fois 
de sa vie, et s’ecria d’une voix tragique “Encore une affaire' ’’ [Deux 
homines, p 167.) 

Ce faisant, je m’apergus que ce genre de rdflexions n’dtait paa une 
nouveautd dans ma vie, que j’avais toujours dit ou pensd des cboses analo- 
gues, bref que le Papou [ = le primitif en moi] triompbait depuis 
longtemps 

Mettais-je un pantalon blane d4s le matin et le ciel venait-il k s’obscur- 
eir, je me surprenais disant k ma femme “ J’ai mis un pantalon blanc 
Aiors, ividemment, il va pleuvoir . . 

Je d4couvris que par Vusage meme d^une foule de cliches, de lieux com- 
muns, j’attribuais k la fatalitd des intentions, des mdtbodes, une malveil- 
lance et une intelligence humaines Je disais La grSle a compl4tement 
bacbd vingt dahlias, et, hten entendu, les vingt plus beaux 

Coupais-je les pages d’un livre? Je me laissais, pendant cette besogne 
m4canique, glisser k des supputations singuli4res “ Pourvu que je n’en aie 
pas oubli4 une' Si j’en ai oublid une seule, il va nous arriver quelque 
nouveau malheur ” 
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Je m'apergus que, sous pretexts d'tnvoquer V experience, je pronongais 
vingt fois par jour toutes so'ites de phrases telles que: “ J’en itais s'dr 
C est tonjoms ainsi Qa n'aiitive qu^a mo'i . Nous pouvions 
nous y attendre dont cliacune cache en soi de secretes precautions 

conjui atones {La nmt d'orage, p. 152 ) 

Je le priai de feimer la poite — Bien sur, dit-il Mais c’est V autre 
gourde II retourna dans le couloir et revint hientdt, poussant devant 
SOI un Delfosse hlafard {La pierre d'Horel, p 259 ) 

U autre goui de n^est pas Delfosse Fidee du personnage paidant se 
developpe a partir de Tidee quM y a plus de gourdes qu^un seal 
[Delfosse] au monde. Le poilu n^a probablement pas attendu la 
grande guerre pour due ga ne va pas mieux c^est ce que d^aprte 
Esnault repete le poilu a propos de toute chose de mince impor- 
tance^ qui ne va pas selon son souhait: miser e infinie; fatality 
inexorable. 

Le se defendre vosgien au sens de ^ se proteger dans le struggle 
for hfe ^ a son analogic parfaite dans Tital. campare, mot familier 
pour v%vere, avec la nuance indiquee par Petrocchi ^ mantenersi in 
vita^ quasi fosse uno seampare, un sottrarsi alia morte ^ : campare, 
comme scam pare ex-camp-are ^prendre la cl6 des champs/ 

^decamper^ ^se liberer^) a voulu dire d^abord ^ sauver (en lut- 
tant)/ cf. Fall harapfen ^ combattre/ ainsi campar la vita ^ sauver 
sa vie/ le regime pouvant ^tre represente par le pronom : camparla 
{come ie la campi^ ^comment vis-tu?^) et puis disparaltre en- 
tierement (sans disparaitre d^abord dans Fidee: notre propre vie est 
un facteur qu^on ne perd pas facilement de vue) . Ainsi on dira en 
italien si campa reponse a la question ^ comment allez-vous ^ ^ 
(= ^^alla meglio, alia peggio/^ vivacchia” ^^couci-couci et 
reponse correspondant, par F understatement, h on se defend: ce 
n^est pas une vie rayonnante de bonheur, c^est tout ^uste si on 

® Suivant une observation que je dois §i M. Karl Lowitb, une reponse 
itahenne typique dans cette meme situation est non &e male, avec une 
nuance plus discrete que la r4ponse allemande qui correspondrait : ausge- 
sieichnet^ (il faut penser aussi ^ Tital meno male au sens ‘tant mieux’ 
que j’ai analyse dans mes Aufsiltze, p 124) La rdponse Jmve k la ques- 
tion Wie gehfsl — Man leht (gendialement prononcd avec un e bref, qui 
semhle comme insister sur le prosaisme de la vie), resultat de beaucoup 
de disillusions et de la supeistition qui veut ne pas exciter Fenvie des 
dieux par Texpression de trop d’optimisme, txahit par la mimique et les 
gestes ritat de difense permanent et inglorieux d^itres moms affirmatifs 
de la vie que les Allemands. 
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pent glisser le long du precipice toujonrs pret a vons avaler. 
L^homme semble tirer nne certame gloire de sa debronillardise et 
de la persecution par une fortune toujours adverse, c^est comnie sbl 
avait besom de Ibdee du malheur pour mettre en relief ses propres 
talents. Lbdee du ^ struggle for life ^ se trouve encore a la base du 
neogrec ^ ]e fais la guerre ^ ^ 30 me donne de la peme, tache 

de ^ (ttoAc/xw va Tou TretVca ^ 36 tache de le persuader ^), qui montre le 
transfert de sens inverse a celui de Fall, hriegen ^ s^efforcer ^ faire 
la guerre^ (> ^recevoir comme fruit de ses pemes^). 

La courbe de revolution de se defendre est done assez curieuse: 
issu du milieu chevaleresque tou30urs k Faffut de coups d^un 
ennemi 4 galement vigilant, le mot est descendu dans le milieu des 
paysans et petits comniergants — ce n^est qu^un liasard si nous 
n’avons reussi a le trouver que dans les Vosges, et encore seule la 
plume d^un 6crivain comme Tame a pu nous en avertir — et, comme 
tant d’expressions paysannes {poilu, maousse etc.), a penetre dans 
Farmee, la majorite des membres de laquelle sort de ces milieux. 
La, pour un certain temps du moms, il a acquis un sens tout contra- 
dictoire k ses engines, celui d’un vivre agr^ablement et en meme 
temps dangereusemenV^ d^une 3‘ouissance relative de la vie tou30urs 
menac 4 e par le sort qui h yowoicxt /cctroi. II se pent que se 
defendre soit attire s 4 mantiquement par son synonyme plus ancien 
se debrouiller,^ dont le prefixe de- est celui du latm discernere 
separer d^entre beaucoup de choses la 3uste et qui a nombre de 
descendants s^mantiques {se dem . . . ieller, systeme D etc.). Le 
de- (ef. lat. debellari etc.) serait oublie et le mot moderne serait 
entre dans le groups de termes exprimant le systeme D* 

Dans un article interessant, intitule ^ Travail ^ et ^ souffrance,^ 
qui mtroduit la sociologie dans les etudes de linguistique compara- 
tive, M. C Eacovita {Bullehn linguistique de Bucareste vii, 96 ) 
montre que les racmes indo-europeennes signifiant travail 

® Je n’ai lu imlle part la remaique que ce mot, attests par Dauzat dfes la 
fin du XIXe s , semble ^tre un apport maritime, d’apr^s les lignes de Loti, 
Mon frbre Yves (1885), p 122* 

O’dtait le grand ami d’Yves, ce Barrada, qui s’4tait d^hromlU pour 
repartir une troisieme fois sur le m4me navire que nous . son bonneur, 
lui, c’4tait d^^tre plus beau que les autres, plus leste et plus fort, plus 
d4hromllard aussi. {D€hrou%llard et d61)romllage sont deux mots qui 
r4sument presque k eux seuls toute la marine, ils n’ont pas d’dqmvalents 
academiques) ” 

L’auteur a 4crit tons les mots de la famille en italiques 
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^ mrg- et op-, ioin cVetie associees a la souffrance^ sont en rap- 
port avec des notions tonchant a Faciivite religieuse on an bien- 
etre. Ce sont done des mots de la langue d’nne classe aristo- 
cratique, de la classe des maitres, alois qne les expressions particn- 
lieres, creees plus tard dans ehaque langne mdo-enropeenne 
montrent des mots signiflant a Torigme soit ^torture’ (ko^vo), 
travail j peiner, ronm. muned) soit ^esclavage^ {Arleit^ rolot, 
neogrec hovXua) — e^est le point de vne de Topprime^ des popula- 
tions conquises. Notre se defendre est assez cunenx: il repond 
d^abord an ronm a lucrd ^ travailler/ litt ^ gagner/ mot d^hommes 
libres (mais plntot de paysans libres^ alors qne soi defendre anc. 
frangais refiete nn code d^lionnenr aristoeratiqne) ; il descend des 
chevaliers vers les serfs — ^mais anpnrd^hni il remonte et devient^ an 
moms ponr nn certain laps de temps, le mot d^nne leisure class 
malgre elle/^ 

Le lingniste, habitue anx avatars les plus varies d^nn meme mot a 
travers les siecles, est rarement en mesure de cneillir ^ sur le fait ^ 
nn ehangement de sens en voie de s^aecomplir : revolution de FitaL 
se la campa 'bene, sur laqnelle nons ne ponvons qne specnler, a et6 
vecne devant nons par se defendre. 


The Johns Hoph'ins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Leo Spitzee 


^ Le dicing de pensee proexistant dans les esprits aux experiences indi- 
viduelles, et Fecart entre le mot et la reality, sont bien illustrds par la 
edebre question du Fabi ice de Stendhal sur un champ de bataille “ est-ce 
une vraie bataille?^’ De mtoe, on refuse k la guerre de position de 1939 
le nom “gueire” tout court drole de guerre, tiaduction de I’expression 
anglaise phony war ( elle-m§me, ehez les Anglais sportifs, un “ rmg-side 
term” d’origine amducaine, ef. Mencken, The American Language, p 187), 
tend k shmplantei en France. M Maurice Sclione, dans Le frangais 
modern e viii, 1 (Janvier 1940), Tappelle “ I’epithete inadmissible”, ‘‘on 
ne fait pas dhronie sur la guerre,” 4crit-il Mais FepitMte proposee ^ 
la suite de Valdy “ cette guerre est singuli^re ” manque de cet humour, 
grande consolation dans le malheur, qui consiste k faire semblant de sup- 
poser normal Fetat de choses le plus infortund et d’accueillir toute accalmie 
comme un capuee plutot volonlaire du soit On se piocure amsi la 
liberty d’appieciei k sa guise ee qui vous arrive (on a iromquemeiit r4petd 
en 1870 le mot de Jos<§phme de la ‘^petite gue-guerre,” en 1914-1918 celui 
des Allemands “la guerre fraiche et joyeuse,” prdcis^ment parce que la 
rdalit^ dtait toute contraire) Une drdle de guerre et se defendre sont 
solidaires dans Faffirmation, par Fhomme enveloppd dans ee cataclysme, de 
son droit k choisir une attitude, un jugement personnel. 
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URFAU8T: WEE EEST VON GEISTS EEWEITEUNG 

SPEACH ! 

In the student scene of the Urfaust Mephistopheles advises the 
newly arrived student concerning the physical needs of life at the 
university. He has spoken about the students lodgings and is 
about to speak of his board, when the disappointed young idealist 
exclaims : 

Mich dunkt das gab sich alle nach, 

Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach! 

In M. L, N,, vol. LV, March 1940, p. 201 ff. Stuart Atkins dis- 
cusses this passage and comes to the conclusion that all difficulties 
are removed if we read ^ War ^ erst von Geistserweitrung Sprach.^ 
But this explanation misses the true meaning of the original as it 
IS based upon certain misconceptions regarding both the idiom and 
the Gochhausen manuscript.^ 

The German idiom is not ^ von etwas ist Sprache,^ but ^ von etwas 
ist die Sprache.^ The definite article is a part of the idiom, just 
as it is a necessary part of the more common synonymous idiom 
^ von etwas ist die Eede.^ The examples of this idiom given by the 
author contain the definite article or the negative pronominal 
adjective Teem, Of. Fischer, Schwahisches Worterhuch Y col. 1571 * 
Ja du! von dir ist die Sprache. Muller-Fraureuth, W orierbuch der 
olersachsischen und erzgebirgischen Mundarten II 543 : es ist die 
Sprache von etwas. This fact alone vitiates the explanation given 
above. 

To justify the substitution of War^ for Wer of the text the 
author states: ^^Fraulein von Gochhausen frequently substituted 
e for a, especially when the latter recurred m successive lines.^^ 
But a careful examination of the orthography of Erich SchmidUs 
edition will reveal that nowhere is e substituted for d except in the 
case of hetf for hatf which is found four times on p. 21 in the 
refram: Als hett sie (or es) Lxeb m Leile. The refram is repeated 
on p. 22. The form ImU as archaic past mdicative is found three 
times on p. 21, Is. 28, 30, 39 and on p. 25, Is. 112, 113, 115; hett 
as indicative is also found p. 24, Is. 97, 101; p. 39, 1. 612; hatt 
as past subjunctive we find p. 33, 1. 494, p. 41, 1. 667, p. 43 1. 726, 

^Cf. Encli Sebmidt, O-oethes Faust in ursprungltcher G-estalt,^ Weimar 
1901, p. 13, Is. 307 /8. Max Morris, Der ^unge G-oethe, Leipzig, 1907, v, 372. 
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p. 48j, i. 808. Hette as form of the past indicative and subjunctive 
was very common in the older orthography, especially in the six- 
teenth century; it is the only spelling used by Hans Sachs (cf. 
DWl s. V. haben 5). Smce the seventeenth century the prevailing 
form was hatie^ but heiie continued in use for a long time, especi- 
ally among South German writers. As there are no other words in 
the Gochhausen manuscript that show the substitution of e for a, 
the appearance of the aichaic form hette by the side of modern 
Tiatte cannot be used as an argument for the assumption that wer ^ 
stands for ^ ware/ even though in Goethe^s letters of the Leipzig 
period we find occasionally such a substitution, e. g. Ermel^ Merz,^ 

Equally questionable is the statement that Fraulein von Goch- 
hausen sometimes used a small $ instead of the capital, as in 1. 50 
of the manuscript.^^ This is to support the assumption that sprach 
in our line is in reality the noun Sprache and not the past tense of 
sprechen. In Goethe^s Leipzig letters we find at times nouns written 
with small initials (cf. Loiseau, loc, cit. p. 5), but I can find no 
example of that in the Gochhausen text. In Max Morris^ edition 
{Der junge Goethe V 362) we find 1. 50 the reading staubledechty 
Erich Schmidt has Stauh ledecht. The difference in reading is 
due to lack of clearness in the manuscript. Morris (Zoc. cit. VI 
531) has this note: staubbedeckt ist in der Hs. undeutlich 
korrigiert: st aus St. oder umgekehrt. Die Konstruktion spricht 
fur die gewahlte Lesung.'^^ In other words the manuscript does not 
make it clear whether a capital 8 is intended or a small s. Morris 
reads a small a, his staubbedecht is a compound adjectival past 
participle modifying Bucherhauff in the preceding line, Erich 
Schmidt sees a capital S and prints Staub hedeclct, Staiil is the 
noun, the subject of the relative clause ref err mg to Bucherhauf. 
There is here no case of a noun spelled with a small initial. 

Apparent cases of nouns spelled with small initials are Ganse 
stuhlgang (Erich Schmidt ed. p. 13, 1. 315) and Kerzm stumpfgen 
(p. 27, 1. 154), Morris writes Gansestuhlgang and Kerzenstumpf- 
gen, A similar ease is all Erden weh (p. 5, 1. 112) found m both 

^ Cf. H. Loiseau, La Langue du Jeune Goethe, Pai'is, 1911, p. 16 Knhten 
p. 34, 1 503, IS a variant spelling of Imeten with a long tradition behind 
it, cf. DWh s V. hneten i f. BUcken p. 81, 1 35 is an unusual and archaic 
form of hlecken or hlooken. Freule%n p 45, 1 760 compared ■with Fr&'wlem 
p 49, 1. 835, p. 31, 1. 457, p. 32, 1. 459 stands by itself We have here the 
diphthong 
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editions. We have heie compounds which according to the usage of 
the eighteenth century and of to-day capitalize only the first com- 
ponent. According to Erich Schmidt (loc. cit, p Ixxvi) it is 
characteristic of young Goethe^s orthogiaphy to separate the parts 
of a compound There aie indeed irregularities in the use of 
capitals in the Gochhausen manuscript. Ad 3 eetives used as nouns 
are frequently written with small initials^ but the spelling of such 
adjectival nouns was not regulated for a long time. Of. p. 1. 18 
was recJits, p. 12^ 1. 270 das gute, 1. 271 das hose etc. The infinitive 
used as a noun is not capitalized p, 79^ 1. 1412 das durch erscliuUern 
durcherwarmen, Ad]ectives and adverbs are at times capitalized, 
cf. p. 34, 1. 504 manche Welsch Geschiclit^ p 4, 1. 98, p. 29, 1. 185, 
the adverb Mutterlich p. 36 1. 556, also p. 66, 1. 1142, but there is 
no case parallel to sprach standing for the noun die Sprach. 

The explanation of the lines offered in the edition of Goethe's 
Urfaust by L. H. F. Lenz and F. J. Nock (Harper & Brothers, 
1938, p. 19) ^^kame alles nach und nach von selbst fur den, 
der . . and in the Danish edition:^ Wer = dem 3 enigen, der: 
vilde altsammen bagefter give sig for den, som f0rst talte om 
Aandsutvikling does not quite express the meaning of the original. 
It IS clear that the student expects and wants Mephistopheles to 
talk about expansion of the spirit. That is the students real 
interest. The physical needs will take care of themselves, they are 
no problem to the student, he knows how to manage that part of 
his life at the university but the professor is to show him the way 
to spiritual expansion. The physical needs are those of the student, 
not of Mephistopheles. It is therefore misleading to say : For him 
who speaks of the expansion of the spirit (this can only refer to 
Mephistopheles), all that will take care of itself, i. e. for him all 
the physical problems will take care of themselves. This translation 
would refer the physical needs to Mephistopheles. 

To get the true meaning of this passage we must remember that 
we have here an archaic sentence structure which goes back to Mid- 
dle High German and even to Old High German. The Emitelvers 
in the eighteenth century is generally characterized by archaisms in 
phraseology, sentence structure and rhyme. That is true of much 
of the Kmttelvers written by young Goethe. In Middle High 

® As this Danish edition is not accessible to me, I quote from Mr Atkins^ 
article. 
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German we find the indefinite relative pronoun swei introducing a 
conditional clause This swer corresponds in Modern German to the 
conditional particle ivenn followed by e%ner or ]emand. Instead of 
swer we frequently find the relative pronoun der introducing a 
conditional clause. This MHG der must also be rendered by wenn 
remand or einer. In Hew High German wer takes the place of the 
MHG conditional der This type of conditional sentence is dis- 
cussed in Paul-Gierach, MittelhocJideutsclie G-rammatik (Halle 
1929) 347 and in BehagheFs Deutsche Syntax, voL III p. 773 f.: 
swer mir anders tuot^ daz ist mir leit, wenn mich jemand anders 
behandelt^ so tut mir das leid (Walthei); der uns zwei versuonde 
vil wol^ des waer ich gemeit, wenn jemand uns zwei gar wohl 
versohnen wurde, so wiirde ich daruber glucklich sem (Der von 
Kurenberg), We find the construction in Luther’s Bible^, 2. Mac- 
cabees 2; 28 gleich wie es on erbeit nicht zugehet, der eine Malzeit 
zurichten und den Gesten gutlich thun will. The verse was later 
modernized and we read now: gleichwie es ohne Arbeit nieht 
zugehet, wenn man eine Mahlzeit zurichten . . . will. Luke 6 , 30 
wer dir das Deine nimmt, da fordere es nieht wieder, i. e. wenn 
]emand dir das Deine nimmt. The construction is not unknown in 
modern German as may be seen from the examples given in T. 
Blatz’ NeuJiochdeutscJie GrammaUJc II, 869, Anna, ii (Karlsruhe 
1896) • Eein und erquickend stromt Wahrheit, wer sie vom Quell 
schopft, (Herder), i. e. wenn man sie vom Quell schopft; Hreiheit^ 
ein schones Wort, wei’s recht verstiinde (Goethe’s Mgmo'nt)^ i. e. 
wenn man es recht verstunde. Es ist schlimm, wer mit den 
Gerichten zu tun hat, i. e. wenn man mit den Gerichten zu tun hat. 

We may paraphrase our two lines as follows: Mich diinkt, das 
wurde sich nachher alles von selbst ergeben, wenn man nur erst 
von Geisteserweiterung sprechen wurde. 

The indefinite pronoun man may be used instead of a personal 
pronoun if for any reason the speaker wishes to avoid the direct 
reference implied in the personal pronoun. Cf. DWh s v. man 5 
and 6. E%7ier may sometimes be used instead of man. That is 
especially characteristic of the second person. ^^Wer ist man?” 
or was will man hier ? ” in modern German is a rather brusque 
and impolite way of asking : wer bist du ? ” or wer sind Sie ? ” 
But this man or einer may also be used when the speaker is con- 
scious of his own humbleness compared with the person he is 
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addressing and slightly criticizing, as is the case with the student 
speaking to and criticizing the famous professor. 

Wer in our passage stands for wenn einer or wenn man, and this 
in turn stands for wenn du or wenn Ihr, We therefore translate 
the two lines : It seems to me all this would later take care of itself 
if you would only first speak of spiritual expansion, sprach 
rhyming with nach stands for the past subjunctive sprache, a bold 
deviation from grammatical norm, but we are dealing with Enit~ 
telvers where violations of language and grammar especially in the 
rhyme may be expected. In fact one of the objections that Opitz 
and his followers had against the use of the Kmttelvers in German 
was its frequent violation of accepted linguistic forms. 

W. H. Van Der Smissen in his translation of the JJrfaust 
(Goeihe’s Faust. London and Toronto 1926, p. 387, 1. 309) has 
rendered the idiom in our passage correctly when he says : That 
ought to come of its own accord./Would you but speak of spiritual 
food ! But he needlessly deviates from the original by changing 
the comma at the end of the first line to a period making a wish 
clause or a hortatory clause of the second Ime instead of a con- 
ditional clause. 

John a. Walz 

Harvard Umversity 


THE DUAL TIME-SCHEME IN CHAUCBE^S TROILUS 

The general impression and effect of Tro%lus and Criseyde is one 
of contmuous action over one season between sprmg and winter, 
and Chaucer conceived it so. There are in the poem two concentric 
and contradictory time-schemes; one of them is based upon the 
formal datmg of the books, the other upon a proportionately spaced 
series of seasonal images. The second of these time-schemes is the 
one with which this paper is concerned. A skeletal series of sea- 
sonal images is used to produce an artistic illusion of unity with- 
out disturbing the actual history of events. Of course, not aU of 
the images m the poem contribute to this sequence, but none of 
them disturbs it; those which are not part of the structure are 
irrelevant. I shall trace the sequence of these structural images, 
maintaining at the same time its relationship to the formal time- 
scheme of the poem and to the Filostrato. 
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The time consumed in the story of Troilus and Criseyde is about 
three years (5. 8-14),^ but within this limit the action falls into 
two sequences of short duration. The first sequence is that which 
begins with Troilus" first sight of Criseyde in the temple and ends 
with the consummation of their love. Eoughly^ this sequence occu- 
pies two months. The first book begins in April (1 158-61), and 
the second begins in May (2 50-56). The mam part of the action 
in the third book — ^that is, the third book up to and including the 
meeting m Pandarus" house — continues in May, as the conjunction 
of Saturn and Jove in Cancer, which occurred in May, proves.^ 

By a passage to which I have already referred (5. 8-14) we know 
that about three years elapse between the meeting at Pandarus" 
house and the beginning of the fourth book. There is no way, how- 
ever, to tell exactly how long the action of the last two books is, for 
Chaucer refuses to say.^ The nature and sequence of events indi- 
cate that it was a matter of a few months. Actually the poem 
occupies two months at the first and about six months at the last 
of its total time of duration, which is at least three years , there is 
a gap of about three years in the middle of the poem. 

Boccaccio does no more than to tell us at the beginning of his 
poem that it is spring, and at the end, that it is again spring. 
Chaucer"s formal dating does not come from his immediate sources. 
Wherever Chaucer got his formal time-scheme, it is apparent that 
he regards it as essential. The datmg of the fifth book (5. 8ff.), 
with its introduction of a three year break in the middle of the 
poem, is the most important of his mnovations. Perhaps it may 
be accounted for as an attempt to ameliorate Oriseyde"s crime. It 
IS more likely that Chaucer had some unaccountable impression 
that in adaptmg this stanza (cf. Teseide ii, 1 ; and Thehaid rv, 1-2) 

K Koot, ed Troilus and Criseyde^ Princeton, 1926, pp xxxiii-xxxiv. 

®An objection may be raised to tbis hypothesis on the ground of 
Pandarus" speech (2. 1298), but in this passage ‘^yeres two” is no more 
than a good round number to give point to a generalization {T. A. Kirty, 
"A Note on Troilus,” MLU ^ xxxxx (1934), 67-8) It is also worth noting 
that Troilus refers (3. 360-62) to "'Apenl the laste,” for this places the 
third book within the first year of the story (R. K. Root, op cit , p xxxiii) . 

® R K Root, op cii , pp 649-50 • It is true, as Chaucer says, that his 
authors do not tell him in so many words how long it was, but by careful 
attention to the time-indications in the book of Benoit, “one finds that 
between the arrival of Briseida at the Grecian camp and her final acceptance 
of Diomede there is an interval of at least twenty-one months ” 
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he was more nearly retaining the truth of the Tioy story. Perhaps 
Mr. RooPs suggestion ^ that by tins device of foimal dating Chaucer 
^‘^contributes to this sense of the actual,^^ which is the most remark- 
able characteristic of the poem, is the correct one. Wherever Chau- 
cer got Ins formal time-scheme, and for whatever reason he included 
it, he seems to have regarded it as a thing more or less beyond his 
direct control, and to preserve in his poem the unity of a single 
action, a unity which Boccaccio left undisturbed by formal datings, 
Chaucer devised a second, concentric time-scheme based upon a 
sequence of images 

It is important to bear in mind that the two time-schemes do 
not start from the same point The first book is dated in April 
(1. 155-61) by a stanza corresponding in position with Boccaccio’s 
general statement that his story begins in spring time {Fil. 1. 18). 
The dating is in strict accord with convention, and the swote 
smellen floures ” are standard properties. The second book is dated 
in the same fashion (2. 50-56), but there is no corresponding 
dating in Boccaccio ® The formal time-scheme begins, then, with 
newe grene, of lusty Veer the pryme.” On the other hand, the 
second scheme begins earlier in the season, lags behind the formal 
dating, and keeps pace with the emotional climate of the story. 
In the consideration of the artistic time-scheme we may identify 
the images which concern us as those which are applied in simile to 
the characters. 

The first image of importance to our structure is spoken by 
p xxxm 

®C. S. Lewis (“What Chaucer Really Bid to II Filostraio/^ Fssays and 
Studies^ xvxc (1932), 61) intimates that Chaucer inserted it in observance 
of the decorum of the medieval court of love and of the medieval rhetori- 
cians There is a comparable line in Boccaccio’s Teseide (n, 21 ff), but 
Chaucer did not specifically adopt it in the Kmghfs Tale, instead he 
expanded the idea of the potency of the month of May over lovers {KT , 
1042-47, 1500). H M. Cummings {The Indeltedness of Chaucer^ s Worhs to 
the Italian Worhs of Boocaccio, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916, p 134) notices 
this expansion as one of Chaucer’s significant additions to his source The 
dating of poems of courtly love in the spring was a widely observed con- 
vention, as Rosemond Tuve {Seasons and Months^ Studies in a Trad^Uon of 
Middle English Poetry, Pans, 1933 ; and “ Spring in Chaucer and before 
Him,” MLN , LH (1937), 9-16) has shown. To the same effect is an 
interesting suggestion of Roland Smith (“Three Kotes on the Knight’s 
Tale,” Mm, n (1936), 319-20) 
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Troilus when m the privacy of his room he complains that love 
afflicts him. 

But also cold m love towardes tlie 
Till lady is, as frost in wynter moone, 

And thow fordon, as snow m tve is soone (1 523-25) 

This figure is taken from a corresponding place in the Filostrato 
(1.53), but Chaucer^s taking it is less significant than his not 
taking another figure which Boccaccio used only three stanzas 
later. Boccaccio^s figure is this . If thou, lady, doest this, I shall 
revive as a flower in the fresh meadow in spring time.^^ (Fil. 1.56) 
Chaucer^s general tendency is to temper the concettism of Boccac- 
cio^s characters,® but in this instance he had an explicit reason for 
rejecting Boccaccio^s figure. Obviously, it is a spring-time figure, 
and the characters, despite their April setting, are not yet in 
harmony with it. 

This divergence of seasons, ever narrowing, is maintained into 
the second book, undisturbed by the conventional dating on Mayes 
day the Thrydde The background is constantly that of flowers, 
meads, and the season of love, but the climate of the story itself is 
not so. Gradually the imagery of the story converges toward that 
of the setting; the limit can only be, of course, at the climax of 
the plot. When Cnseyde is first shaken by Pandarus^ shrewd 
arguments for love, this is the simile applied to her : 

But right as when the sonne shyneth hrighte 
In March, that chaungeth ofte tyme his face, 

And that a cloude is put with wynd to flighte, 

Which oversprat the sonne as for a space, 

A cloudy thought gan thorugh hire soule pace, 

(2. 764-68) ^ 

The events which follow are toward a happy consummation of the 
love affair, and when Pandare returns to Troilus with good news, 
Chaucer uses a simile which shows clearly the progress of this 
second, subliminal spring. It is translated from a corresponding 
passage m Boceaccio^s version {Fil, 2.80). 

But right as floures, thorugh the cold of nyght 
Icloaed, stoupen on hire stalke lowe, 


«Cf, F^L 52, T. and C 5 1317 ff 

^ This image has no parallel in Boccaccio, though the passage of which 
it IS a part is an almost liteial translation of Ftl ii, 69, 75 77 The image 
itself is taken from Boece 1, m, 3, 7-10. 


2 
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Redresfeen hem ayein the sonne bright, 

And spreden on hire kynde cours by rowe, 

Eight so gan tho his eiglien up to tlirowe 

This Troilus . (2 967^72) ^ 

Book three is comparatively barren of developed images^ but the 
one notable image which occurs is emphasized by the weakening 
at this point of the formal time-scheme.^ This image is taken with 
some changes from Boccaccio {Fil, 3. 12), but it is expanded with 
the evident desire to make it the pryme of the illusory year. 

But right so as thise holtes and thise hayis, 

That han in wynter dede ben and dreye, 

Bevesten hem in grene, when that May is, 

Whan every lusty liketh best to pleye, 

Right in that selve wise, soth to seye. 

Wax socleynliche his heite ful of joie, 

That gladder was ther nevere man in Troie 

(3 35R57) 

The sequence of imagery from the beginning of the poem through 
the third book is in effect the story of the coming of a spring , that 
it is deliberately so we may ^udge from the facts that it accords 
with the development of the plot, and that images in the Italian 
source are apparently adopted or rejected with this structure in 
mmd. 

The beginning of the fourth book is, of course, the beginning of 
the tragic conclusion of the story; it is also the point of reversal m 
the year of images.^^^ This point is indicated by what is perhaps 
one of the most striking departures from the source in the entire 
poem ; there is no question but that some definite critical idea led 
Chaucer to it. Boccaccio describes Troilus at the moment when 
Troilus hears that Cressida is to be exchanged for Antenor : 

Ev'n as the lily, after it hath been turned up in the fields by the plough, 
droopeth and withereth from too much sun and its bright color changeth 


® Cf. Dante, Inferno, n, 127-29 
® V ante, p 2 n. 2 

The formal dating of Book IV is not determinate {d. R. K Root, 
op. cit , p 500, note on iv, 21-32) . The continuity of the dating in July 
18 immediately broken by lines 36-37 In effect, Chaucer says • “ I don^t 
know how much time elapsed between July 12 and the beginning of this 
book.’’ He goes on at once to action which occurs at an unknown distance 
of time after July 12 
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and groweth pale, so at the message brought to the Greeks . . did Troilus 
. . (Fil 4 18) 

If Chaucer had adopted this image, it would have seemed a logical 
development from an eailier one in his poem (2.967-72), but he 
did not adopt it He wanted an image which conveyed not only 
the pathetic aspect of Troilus’ misfortune, but also the idea of 
autumn. The images portray the coming and passing of a summer. 
The simile which Chaucer used to replace Boccaccio’s is this : 

And as m wynter leves ben bn aft, 

Ech after other, til the tree be bare, 

So that ther nys hut bark and brauncbe ilaft, 

Lith Troilus . . (4, 225-28)^® 

This image, like the one m the third book, carries the weight of 
the story; we are not told until book five that three years have 
elapsed since Troilus first saw Criseyde. Thus the imaginary time- 
scheme IS reinforced at the very point where the formal time- 
scheme collapses ; and a hiatus of three years does not disturb the 
unity of the poem. 

The fifth book continues the poetic year by more subtle devices 
than those that have preceded, for the general effect has been estab- 
lished. In the second stanza we learn the Phebus has melted the 
snows three times since the story began. Single lines now achieve 
the end to which five-line similes were devoted earlier. When 
Troilus makes his pathetic visit to Criseyde’s empty house, 
frost, hym thoughte, his herte gan to colde.” (5. 635) This line 
does not come from Boccaccio. Hot only does Chaucer invent this 
line for the purpose, but also he omits, with the passage in which 
Deiphoebus discovers Troilus’ love for Cressida, a simile of coming 
spring and greening meadows (Pil. 5, 78), 

Qual, poseia cb’ e dal? aratro intaccato 
campi il giglio, per sever chio sole 
Casca ed appassa, eT hel color cangiato 
Pallido fassi, tale, alle parole 
Eendute a^ Greci dal determinato 
Consiglio infra^ Troian, in tanta mole 
Di danno e penglio, tramortito 
Li cadde Troilo d’alto duol ferito. 

( All references to II Filostrato in this paper are to the edition and transla- 
tion of FT E Griffin and A B Mynck, Philadelphia, 1929 ) 

Cf. Dante, Inferno, in, 112-18. 
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The song of Troilns to the horned moon is part of a special phase 
which the imagery of the waning 3 ^ear takes in the last book; 
Chaucer makes use of darkness to obtain the effect he desires. In 
the long scene of Tioilus^ waiting at the gate for Cnseyde^s return, 
Boccaccio employs a brief description of the closing of the city for 
the night {Fil, 7. 11). Chaucer adopts it: 

Tlie warden of the yates gan to calle 

The folk which that withoute the yates were, 

And bad hem dryven in hire hestes alle, 

Oi al the nyght they moste bleven there (5 1177-80) 

The soluble coloring of the last book is in contrast to the bright 
season of the middle of the poem.^® 

There are, then, two complete and concentric time-schemes in 
Troilus and Ciiseyde: the one is the actual, basic time-scheme of 
three years ; the other is the practical, artistic scheme of one year, 
or the coming and departure of one summer. The advantage of 
such a plan is obvious; it combines truth to conventional sequence 
with artistic unity. The fact that it is self-contradictory bothers 
no one. The thing to be desired is a general effect of artistic 
unity, and that this poem has that effect is beyond question. 

The Citadel, Charleston HeNEY W. SamS 


VOLTAIEB^S BRUTUS DUEING THE EEENCH 
EEYOLUTION ^ 

In the preface to Brutus m his edition of Voltaire’s works, 
Moland summarizes a common assumption about the popularity of 
the tragedy during the Eevolution when he says : “ II est constant 
que Brutus fut une des pieces qui eurent le plus de succes pendant 
la Eevolution.” ^ Yet when one examines in detail the reaction of 
the public towards the play from 1789 to 1794, both in Paris and 
in the provinces, one reaches the conclusion that such a sweeping 
statement must needs be qualified. 

S Cook (^‘Chaucer Troihis snid CTi^ejde/^ Arohw f^r das Studium 
der neueren Spraohen und Literaturen, 119 (1907), pp 40-54) notices tbat 
Boccaccio, in accord with Dante and the ancients, identifies love witli 
ligbt and tbe sun 

* With the support of a grant from the Ameiiean Philosophical Society 

^(Euties computes de Toltaire (Pans, 1877), n, 306. 
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The early history of Bmtus is well known: it was one of the less 
successful of Voltaire^s works/ having had only 16 performances 
in the 1730-31 season and an equal number at scattered revivals 
during the next sixty ^^^ears, it was one of those plays more fre- 
quently read than performed. Brutus had to wait for the coming 
of the Eevolution to have the clamorous, though sporadic, success 
of a piece de combat,” 

Prom the early months of 1790, the comediens ” had been 
entreated to revive Brutus but they had objected, remembering 
perhaps how the revolutionists had exploited Charles IX the pre- 
vious year and fearing the efiect of another controversial subject on 
an already inflamed public mmd. The actors had to yield Anally, 
and a reprise ” was announced for November 17, 1790. The per- 
formance was tumultuous.^ Partisans of all groups turned out en 
masse, but the municipalite ” expected trouble and spectators were 
not allowed to enter with weapons.^ Before the play began, Mira- 
beau was noticed in a ^^loge du, centre” and was summoned by 
popular demand a la place la plus honorable.” ® When the curtain 
lose, cheering broke out and was maintained so continuously by the 
adherents of one party or another that the actors had difficulty in 
reading their Imes. While royalists applauded the conspiracy be- 
tween Arons and Messala, revolutionists tried to have the more 
liberal maxims repeated, but the common sense of the majority did 
not permit either extreme to predominate. The spectators, inter- 
preting the play m the light of current events, no longer thought 
of Eome, of senators, of the king, of Tarquin, rather, they under- 
stood Pans, the deputies of the Constituent Assembly and the 
Bourbon monarchy.® Although the audience cheered at the humilia- 

® Voltaire permitted it to be said in the avertissement of the 1738 
edition of his woiks C’est de toutes les pieces de Vautenr celle qui eut 
en France le moms de sncces aux representations (Moland, op , ii, 309 ) . 

® Complete accounts of the evening may be found in La Chfoynque de 
Pans (18 novembre 1790), Le Momteur XJmversel (19 iiovembre 1790), La 
Gazette Umverselle (22 novembre 1790) , Le Journal deheyde (26 novembre 
1790), etc. 

^ For the second and succeeding performances the announcement in Le 
Momteur XJmversel carried the following statement “ ConformSment aux 
ordres de la municipality, le public est pr^venu que Ton entrera sans Cannes, 
batons, ypees et sans aucune esp^ce d^armes offensives ” 

^La Nouvelhste de France, 19 novembre 1790 

®The mania during the Eevolution to interpret classic plays according 
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tion of Arons and his accomplices, there was no sign of an unfavor- 
able allusion to the king of France. In fact, when Brutus declaimed 

, je te verrai vainer e, on mouriai comme toi, 

Vengeiir clu nom lomain, libre encoie, et sans roi, (iv, 6) 

the spectators shouted Vive le roi ! and then they added, Vive 
la nation ’ and Vive la liberte^ as if to distribute their piaise 
equally. The precepts of liberty expressed by Brutus, pure intel- 
lectual concepts for the society of 1730, took on a moving significance 
for the audiences of 1790. Eevolutionists acclaimed the vigorous 
patriotism of Brutus, the indignation of the senators, the federative 
oath on the altar of Mars; and at the moment when Brutus cried: 

Dieux! donnez-nons la mort plutot que Tesclavage' (iv, 7) 
there was pandemonium. 

The second performance a few days later was scarcely more 
tranquil than the first. At the final curtain, the actors added a 
tableau, composed by David, which showed Brutus looking at the 
body of his dead son. This scene sent the spectators into raptures of 
patriotic exultation and it was included in peiformances thereafter. 

It IS to be noted that at this point in the Eevolution Brutus was 
played only at the Comedie Prangaise and its popularity was limited, 
so to speak, to the elite groups which frequented that theater. In 
mid-December 1790, Laharpe utilized the Brutus incident in his 
plea before the Constituent Assembly for laws which would free the 
theater from its traditional shackles and give more freedom to the 
new playhouses along the boulevard.^ He exploited the recent bicker- 
ings between the deputies and the comedians, ridiculing the 
actors for resisting popular demands and arguing that such a 
situation could never have arisen if all dramatic works were not 
abandoned by ancient privilege to the discretion of one troupe. 
He called the performances of Brutus a triumph of public opinion 

to current circumstances started with the revival of Destouches’s UamhiUeux 
et Vindiscret which had failed in 1737 Chosen by Mile Contat and Mol6 
as a vehicle to display their talents, the play had an unexpected success in 
1789 because the public saw Louis XVI and Xecker in the rOles of the 
Spanish monarch and Don Philippe Cf H, Lumiere, Le tMdtre-frangais 
'pendant la revolution (Paris, 1894), pp 24-25 

Por the complete text, see Le Journal des Amis de la Constitution, 
Ko 4 (21 decembre 1790) 
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and he stressed the point that the audiences did not apply the tirades 
against kings to Louis XVI. Laharpe made his mark — ^the Con- 
stituent Assembly passed a series of decrees anent the theater which, 
among other things^ abolished the privileges of the comediens du 
roi and transferred the classic repertory to the public domain for 
other troupes to use (13-19 janvier 1791). 

It was several months later — May 25^ 1791 — that the Theatre de 
la Nation® announced a performance of Brutus for ^^lundi/^ The 
next day the Theatre de la rue de Eichelien, founded by Talma and 
the left-wing group which had ]ust broken away from the loyal 
artists of the Coniedie, also advertised a premiere of Brutus for 
^Uundi prochain Lundi would be May 30, the anniversary of 
Voltaire^s death and sufficient reason for offering one of his plays. 
But that both houses should choose the same play emphasizes the 
rivalry between them. Curiously enough, only one critic spoke of 
this dual performance, which must have been fraught with under- 
currents, both personal and patriotic, yet almost every paper carried 
a review of La l%enfaisance de Voltaire, the afterpiece given on the 
occasion at the Theatre de la Nation. Of course, it would have been 
unnecessary to comment on the Brutus production at the Thetoe 
de la Nation, for all newspapers had reviewed it six months pre- 
viously, but to Ignore a ma^or production of a Voltaire tragedy with 
Talma and Monvel in leading roles must have indicated apathy on 
the part of the public. 

Moland speaks of la reprise trfe-remarquable de Brutus . . . au 
theatre de la rue de Eichelieu, ou Monvel et Talma reunirent tons 
les suffrages dans les roles de Brutus et de Titus.^^ ® That statement 
seems to be more conjecture than fact, since contemporary evidence 
does not show what people thought of the revival The piece was 
handsomely staged and Moland must have believed that a play like 
Brutus with Talma and Monvel would have been very remarkable. 
The most eloquent condemnation of it, however, is the fact that 
Talma withdrew his production after the third performance and 
postponed consecutive acting of the tragedy until the Terror. 

As the tempo of the Eevolution slackened during the Legislative 
Assembly (October 1, 1791 — September 20, 1792), there were only 

®Tlie Th^atie Fran^ais adopted the name, TMIltre de la Nation, early 
in the Eevolution as a patriotic gesture 

® Op cit , ir, 306 
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four periormances oi Bruins, which indicates that curiosity m the 
play had dwindled. When the monarchy fell, however, the radical 
elements in control of the National Convention used the theater to 
spread propaganda and direct public opinion by forcing more fre- 
quent presentations of pieces patiiotiques.’^ Brutus^ by virtue of 
its libeial maxims and anti-monarchical tirades, was considered by 
republican zealots to be one of the most desirable patriotic plays. 
The constant pressure on impresarios to give Brutus^ the repeated 
mention of it in decrees governing the theater, the paeans of praise 
bestowed upon it by ceitain prominent leaders, have given rise to 
the theory that it was one of the most performed plays of the Terror. 
Actually, quite the contrary is true. 

In the summer of 1793, when the Eeign of Terror was gathering 
momentum, a few of the thirty playhouses in Pans offered free 
performances of Bruius, ^^par et pour le peuple,^^ but they were 
not repeated. The deputy, Delacroix, evidently inspired by wishful 
thinking, exalted the salutary effects of Brutus on the public mmd 
and urged that the comite de salut public prenne des mesures 
qu^on ne joue que des pieces republicaines.^^ The Committee 
adopted Delacroix’ suggestion to the extent that theaters had to 
give patriotic plays three times a week. As the performances did not 
prove to be financially successful, the Committee allotted 100,000 
francs to support them. 

Even government subsidy and Jacobin coercion did not tend to 
popularize Brutus. The explanation is simple enough • the troupes 
at the new theaters, created by revolutionary freedom to spread 
revolutionary doctrines, were incapable of playing tragedy , and the 
public which supported those theaters had no taste for literary 
masterpieces. Paradoxically, the suppression of the Theatre de la 
Nation, perpetrated by Collot-d’Herbois to settle old scores against 
the former comediens du roi,” eliminated the best production of 
Brutus from the Parisian scene. During the last ten months of the 
Terror Brutus was played only twelve times at Talma’s theater, which 
had by this time become the official stage of the government, and 
eight times at the unimportant Theatre des Sans-Culottes. Perhaps, 
as Laharpe says,^^ Brutus was too mild for rabid republicans by 

10 Le Momteur Umversel, 15 ao^t 1793. 

Gours de Utterature (Pans, an VTI), is, 140; cf also Villemain, 
CEuvres (Pans, 1868), III, 192, and d’Estrge, Le th6dire sous la terreur 
(Pans, 1913), p 10. 
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I'rOl:. In any events this tragedy never had the qualities to appeal 
to the masses. When compared to the overwhelming popularity of 
such plays as Nicodeme dans la June and Les vmtand%nes, Brutus 
made a dismal showing indeed during the Eevolution. 

The exploitation of Brutus in the provinces, chiefly at the hands 
of '' representants en mission/" met with indifference, even resist- 
ance. At Lyon/- Brutus was advertised. As the curtain was about 
to go up, a spectator leaped to the stage and urged the audience 
not to listen to a play which preached hatred of the throne. The 
audience shouted Point de Brutus ” and the actors gave Rwhard, 
Coeur~de-Lyo7i instead. At Angers, a troupe offered a performance 
of Brutus, Les patriotes s"y sont rendus, comptant y etre fort 
presses, et ont trouve la salle presque deserte."" Brutus was played 
at Lille during the l'?93-94 season, hut ^^les citoyens frequentaient 
peu le theatre, trop su]et aux caprices des republicains outr4s."" 
The sanguinary representant en mission"" to Cambrai, Joseph 
Lebon, brought in a troupe to produce republican plays. If Brutus 
played to full houses, it may be assumed that Lebon"s msane 
patriotism did not tolerate empty housesd^ I have found no evidence 
of a thoroughly successful performance of Brutus in the provinces 
that sprang from a spontaneous desire on the part of the people. 

An analysis of these facts forces one to the conclusion that Brutus 
was scarcely more popular during the Eevolution than it ever had 
been, but that it was constantly associated with circumstances and 
propaganda which kept it before the public eye and gave it the 
appearance of success. It had a momentary fare of popularity 
among the intellectuals at the brilliant revival in 1790, but there- 
after it was given only sporadic performances of questionable quality. 

After the fall of Eobespierre, when the flrst reaction was to 
suppress plays which glorified a too rigorous republicanism, Brutus 
was discarded from active repertories. Occasional performances of 
the tragedy took place until the establishment of the Consulat; then 
it disappeared from the Parisian stages. Although Brutus was given 
once before the imperial court, Napoleon never permitted it to be 

'^^La Femlle du Jour, 9 d^eembie 1790 
QueruaU'Lamene, Uottce sur le tMdtre d* Angers, p. 84 

^^Lefebvre, Htstotre du thHtre de Lille, il, 109-121 
Duneux, Le th^dtre d Cuinhrai avant et depuis 1789, p 95. 
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pel formed in public as long as he was in power. To my knowledge, 
Bmius has not been revived at the Comedie Erangaise since the 
revolutionary period. 

KlENisrETH N. McKee 

'New York XJmveisity 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF FENELON 

Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon (1651-1715), Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, m the last years of his life, devoted himself 
principally to combating Jansenism m all its doctrmal and political 
aspects. His Memoires, Mandements, Ordonnances, Instructions 
Pastorales^ and private correspondence^ against Jansenism, the 
Jansenist party and those pre]udiced m its favor prove that the 
heresy and its cdbale had no more zealous, persistent or able foe. 

In this struggle which aligned the King, J esuits and Ultramon- 
tanes against the Galileans and Jansenists ® Fenelon was opposed 
chiefly by Louis- Antoine de Noailles (1651-1729), Archbishop of 
Pans. Actually more Galilean than Jansenistic m his sympathies, 
Noailles,'^ nevertheless, identified himself with some of the party^s 
most ardent advocates and followed a policy of vacillation and con- 
tradiction which confused the defenders of the Churches infallibility 
and encouraged resistance among the dissidents. His imprudent ap- 
probation of a new edition of QuesnePs Jansenist work. Reflexions 
morales sur les livres du nouveau Testament^ m 1695 ® and his 

^®Muret, VB%sto%re par le tMdtre (Pans, 1865), pp 342-345; also 
Hallays-Dabot, Uh^stowe de la censure th4dtrale en France (Pans, 1862), 

p 226 

^ Fenelon, (Euvres computes, Pans, Leroux et Jouby, 1848-1852. Section 
ni Ouvrages sur le Jans4msme Vols. IH-V 

^IhidfVols vn-rai 

Abercrombie, The O'ngins of Jansemsm, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936 Cf pp 305-313. 

* P B Gams, Series Fpiscoporum Ecclesxae CathoUcae, Leipzig, Hierse- 
mann, 1931 Noailles was named Bishop of Cahors m 1679, transferred to 
Chaions-sur-Marne in 1680, made Archbishop of Pans in 1695 and appointed 
Cardinal in 1700 Cf. pp 525, 535, 597. 

®JDe Nouveau Testament en frangais avec des F4flex%ons morales sur 
chaque verset pour en rendre la lecture plus uUle et la mSdtiaUon plus 
aisee Pans, Pralard, 1693 
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opposition to the punitive measures invoked against Quesnel and the 
Party from 1703 to 1728, when he himself finally accepted the Bull 
Umgemtus,^ were largely responsible for the revival and continuation 
of hostilities between the rival factions. 

Fenelon^s efforts to extirpate Jansenism, however, were severely 
handicapped by royal disfavor and his exile in Cambrai. Neverthe- 
less, the presence and position at Court of the Archbishop's two 
principal allies, the Duke of Chevreuse (1646-1712) and Father 
Michel Le Tellier (1643-1719), Jesuit confessor of the King, en- 
abled him indirectly to keep Louis XIV informed of new develop- 
ments and to spur him on to action against the threatening dangers 
to Church and State. Using the Duke of Chevreuse as his inter- 
mediary, Penelon earned on an open”^ and a secret correspondence ® 
with Le Tellier, and, in addition, wrote instructions and advice to 
the Duke of Chevreuse to be conveyed verbally by him to the con- 
fessor.® Le Tellier transmitted to Louis XIY those suggestions of 
Fenelon which he deemed necessary and appropriate and relayed 
the answers to Fenelon through the Duke of Chevreuse or through 
the regular channels according to their nature. The majority of these 
letters exchanged between Fenelon and the Duke of Chevreuse^® 
and those between Fenelon and Le Tellier, dating from 1703 to 
1715, record the inconsistent attitude and conduct of Cardinal de 
Noailles in several developments of the history of Jansenism. They 
also reveal Fenelon's ceaseless and determined efforts, public and 
secret, to counteract the obstructionist policy of his hierarchical 
superior. 

The manuscript letter published here for the first time is un- 

® Cf Vacant, Mangenot et Amann, DicUonnaire de ThMogie cathohque. 
Pans, Letouzey et An§, 1924 Art Noatlles, ii, 678-679 

^ E g , Penelon, op. c%t , vn, 339 

®E g, 'ib'id , vn, 690. 

® B g , 'ihid , vn, 338. 

lUd , Vol vn Letters No lix, cvin, crx, cxni, cxxiv, exxv, exxx, 

CXXXI, CXLI, CXLV, CXXVII, CXLVm, CLII, CLIV, GLV, CLXV, CLXVin, CLXIX, 
CLXXIV, CLXXXI, CLXXXII, CLXXXIV, CCCLXX 

lUd , Vol VII Letters No. ccxvn, ccliv, ccLVin, cclx, cclxi, ccLxm, 
ocLxv, ccLXvi. Vol VIII Letters No coci, ccclxix, ccclxxv, ccclxxxix, 

CDLXXXIX, D, DII, DV. 

From the Morgan Collection. Cf MA 24 F4nelon’s Autograph Letters. 
Pour pages, 19 3 x 13 6 cm., written on hoth sides (Graciously placed at 
our disposal by Miss Belle da Costa Greene, Director of the Morgan Library. ) 
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signed and the person to whom it is addressed is not indicated. 
There is, however, no doubt as to its authenticity because it is in 
Eenelon^s handwriting and the matter it contains shows clearly to 
whom it is destined and its relation to J ansenist polemical literature 
This letter forms part of the secret correspondence between Fenelon 
and Le Tellier and concerns a phase of the dispute which centered 
about the acceptance in Prance of the Bull U nigenitus. At the 
request of Louis XIV, Pope Clement XI, on September 18, 1713, 
had promulgated the constitution UmgemtuSy which condemned one 
hundred and one propositions of QuesnePs Reflexions morales. On 
September 28, 1713, in accordance with a formal promise made to 
the King, Noailles revoked his long-standing approbation of QuesnePs 
work, apparently termmating the quarrel. But, on October 16, 1713, 
in the second session of the Assembly of the Clergy called together 
at the instance of Penelon and Le Tellier to discuss means for the 
proper reception of the Bull, Noailles nullified his previous gesture 
of submission by advocating its lefusal, unless the Pope qualified 
with further explanations each error proscribed. The Cardinal then 
published his Lettre Pastorale et Mandement (February 25, 1714) 
forbidding the reception of the constitution Umgemtus m his 
diocese. Clement XI, on March 28, 1714, retaliated with a Brief 
censuring Noailles^ act of insubordination. Thereupon, F6nelon, 
Le Tellier and the King discussed various means of ending this 
schismatic resistance and forcing the Archbishop of Pans and the 
twenty other bishops who had followed his example, to accept the 
Papal decree without any restrictions. Several suggestions, such as 
the calling of a national council, the deposition of Cardinal Noailles 
or his bemg sent to Eome to be judged, were made, but before any 
of them could be acted upon, the Kmg died (1715), and Noailles 
triumphed for the time bemg.^® 

iilthough the present letter does not in any way change previous 
conclusions with regard to the Jansenist controversy, it contributes 
further evidence on the issues involved and the manner in which 
the secret negotiations concernmg them were conducted. This letter, 
therefore, warrants reproduction because of its documentary value 
and also because of its importance as a contribution to any future 
critical edition of Fenelon^s correspondence. 

Cf. Dictionnmre de Th4olagie catholique, m, 103-7. 
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[Cambrai] le 17 aoust^® 1714 

Je suis, Monsieur, touche et edifie de la dehcatesse de M Bourdon sur 
les teimes d’une Lettie^^ que j’ai eciitte Mais voici mes raisons, dont je 
le fais juge 

1 J^ecrmois une Letti e sans sauoir le chemin qu’elle pouuoit f aire. Dans 
le doute li conuenoit, si je ne me trompe, de parler auec les plus grands 
managements sur un ho[mm]e en grande dignite,^® et actuellement reu4rd 
do presque tout le public. 

2 Plus on a besom de dire des ventez, qui sont dures a un tel lio[mm]e, 
plus on doit les adoucir par des termes de menagement. C’est ainsi qu’on 
ne manque point de demander pardon a un iio[mm]e en dignitd, quand on 
veut le contredire et le refuter Tout le monde comprend sans peine, que 
cette demande d’un pardon n’est qu’un compliment, et un langage de pure 
politesse 

3. J’ai suppose que cette personne a de la d'ioitture et de la piet4 mais 
cette supposition, loin daffoiblir les ventez que j’auois a dire, les fortifioit 
et rendoit mes preuues plus piessantes Ainsi /ai cru satisfaire a la bien- 
seance par les termes geneiaux, sans manquer en rien a la bonne cause 

4 Je deuois sans doute plus qu^un autre user d’un grand menagement 
dans mes expressions Si j’y manquois on ne manqueroit pas de m’lmputer 
du ressentiment et de I’acrete 

6 II est vrai que je ref user ois Tabsolution a un ho[mm]e, qui me 
paroitroit troubler la paix de Teglise, et assurer la docilite qui est due 
aux decisions qu’elle prononce Mais je pourrois penser que son obsti- 
nation viendroit de preoccupations poui de mauuois conseils, et d’un zele 
qui iroit ^usqu’a I’entestement, sans y ajollter une mauuaise foi incom- 
patible auec toute droiture, et toute ptet4 

6. M Bourdon peut von de prez des faits que j’lgnore de loin, et que 
je dois ignorer Le prdjuge general, sur lequel je dois idgler mon langage, 
est que la personne, dont il s’agit a vecu auec regularitd et pidte exemplaire 
Ses moeui s et son zele sont en bonne odeur dans le public J’ai crh deuoir 
suiure ce piejugd dans une Lettre qui pouuoit §tre vue. Si M Bourdon 
connoit un detail de faits contraires a la droitture et a la p%6t4 que j’ai 
supposees, il peut parler en secret dans le besom pressant, selon les preuues 


The words and letters in brackets are mine. 

The spelling, punctuation, accentuation and italics are Tenelon’s. 

F^nelon, op, cit , vii, 337 Fdnelon au Duo de Chevreuse, Cambrai, 25 
mars 1711. “Pour le P Le Tellier, quand vous voudrez le nommer d’un 
nom qui ne fasse soup^onner aucun mysfee, si par hasard on interceptoit 
nos lettres, vous n’avez qu’lt I’appeler M Bourdon. Je ne doute nullement 
que le parti M le Cardinal de ISToailles et le Roi meme ne redouhlent leur 
curiositd sur ses lettres ” 

^^The letter to which Fdnelon here refers has apparently remained 
unpublished 

Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Pans. 
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conuainquantes qu’il a Pour moi qui ne vois rien je m’acomode par 
bienseance au prejuge public 

7 J'auoue que M Bom don peut auoir ses raisons pour craindre que 
quelqu’un ne pienne dans un sens tiop fauorable les termes de ma lettre 
Mais je consens qu'il ne niontie point cette lettre aux personnes sur les- 
quelles elle pourioit fane une tiop forte impression 

8 Je ne sms peutetie que trop sincere sur le fond des cboses, quoique 
je clieicbe les expressions les plus radoucies, qui n’affoiblissent en rien le 
fond C’est ce qu’on tiouueia s’ll plait a Dieu, eii toute occasion 

II est capital de eoncluiie au plustost une bonne paix qui donne une 
absolue surete poui la same doctrine qm exclue a jamais tous les subter- 
fuges du parti, et qui oste tout ombiage pour Pauenir, et qui repare tout 
le passe Si la paix manque il faut recourir sans perdie un seul moment, 
aux remedes les plus efficaces 

La negociation, qm retardera la procedure, empescbera tou jours la paix 
qu^on cbeiche Au contrail e la procedure est le seul moyen de faire r^ussir 
la negociation II faut que Tune ne retarde jamais Pautre 

Une reception qm seroit lelatiue a une explica[ti]on correcte ou tous 
les subterfuges du parti ne seroient pas rejettez de la mani^re la plus 
expresse et la plus d^cisiue, demandroit un acte autbentique, et le re- 
trancbement imprenable de tout le parti m^me 

Une reception^® qm seroit relatme a une explic[at]ion tres exacts, seroit 
encore tr^s mauuaise Elle ne blesseroit pas la doctrine, mais elle attaque 
roit Pautorite Elle introduiroit Pusage des receptions relatiues, qm 
demendroient bientost arbitraires Cbaque Eu^que se croiroit en droit de 
restreindre le jugement de P^glise par ses explica[ti]ons II demanderoit 
ou feroit lui m^me des exphca[ti3ons a Pinfini II eluderoit la decision, 
pour sauuer Perreur condamnee 

On ne songe point serieusement a sauuer le Thomisme C’est le systeme de 
Jansenius sur les 2 delectations qu’on veut sauuer par des explica[ti]ons 
Vous verrez que les explica[ti]ons seront toujours ambigues, pour sauuer 
ce systeme 

Beknard a. Facteau 

College of Mount Samt Vincent 


LE POELE DE DESCAETES 

Dans un article bnllant publie dans Speculum^ xv (1940), 87 seq., 
M. Yon Wartbnrg renssit, par la metliode de la g6ograpbie linguis- 
tiqne, k localiser miens qne ses devanciers le cflebre Capitulare de 

Fdnelon {op cit , yhi, 260-2) expresses similar ideas on this question 
in his Mimoire sur la n^cessitS et les moyens de ramener le Cardinal de 
NoaiUes et les autres PrHats Eefractaires d Vavis de Vassembl^e du clerg4 
Cf. DicHonnaire de TMologte catkoUque, Yin, 319-530 
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Villas il provient selon lui de la region poitevine-angevine-sain- 
tongeaise, resnltat qui gagnerait en portee^, si Ton le comparait aax 
investigations de M. Gamillscheg (Hauptfrageii der RomamsUlc, 
Festschrift Ph. A Becker) snr Tindependanee relative de cette 
Mischspt ache que fnt le poitevin du moyen age Je ne noterai ici 
qu^une bevue de M. von Waitbiirg (p, 90), qni, tout en rele- 
vant de riiistoiie litteiaire, infirme nne de ses assertions d’ordre 
lingnistiqne . 

Similarly for jnslum [sc. “ it includes the territory we have suggested 
The word pensihs, in the meaning here involved of ^ a room with a stove 
01 fii e-place/ oceuis, for example, in Gregory of Tours, and the well-known 
passage from Descai tes attests the word in the seventeenth century f oi the 
same teiritoiy [Poitou]. 

Le passage ^ bien connu ^ de Descartes contient naturellement le mot 
fmngcm ^ poele ^ le Discouts de la Methode, ii, 12 de Fed de 1637 
nous apprend : 

J'etais alors en Allemagne, oil I’occasion des guerres qui n’y sont pas 
encore finies m’avait appele, et comine je retournais du couronnement de 
I’empereui vers I’ann^e, le commencement de Thiver m’air^ta en un quartiei, 
oh 3e demeurais tout le jour enferine seul dans un oh j^avais 

tout le loisir de m’entretenir de mes pensdes 

II Skagit de ce moment solennel^, et dans la vie de Descartes et dans 
rhistoire de la science, on le jeune philosophe fit sa decouverte, en 
hiver 1619; a ISreiibonrg snr le Danube, snr les f rentier es de la 
Baviere, des regies de la matheinatiqne universelle. Par consequent, 
notre passage ne pent rien pronver pour nn poUe poitevin. 

M. von Wartbnrg pense evidemment qne Descartes, ne en 1596 
en Tonraine et etant reste jnsqn^a pen pres Fage de vingt ans dans 
cette region, a pn se servir d^nn mot dialectal poitevin recneilli snr 
place. Tonjonrs est-il qne Fecart de mille ans entxe Gregoire de 
Tours et Descartes est nn pen grand. . . . Or, on salt qne poele 
dans le sens ^ ehambre chanffee par nn poele, ^ pnis ^ chambre com- 
mune, senle chanffee,^ ^ ehambre a concher,^ se tronve anciennement 
atteste, non pas a Fonest de la France, mais en Lorraine, Savoie, 
dans la Suisse romane, et se continue en Allemagne (a. h. all. pAesdb 
m. h. all. phiesel, dialectes all. modernes: Holstein peselj Baviere 
Pfiesel) • ^ il Skagit d^nne continuation de ces hahneae pensiles des 

^ M Fnngs, G-e7 mama Romanaj p 62 dit “ Provinzialwort der mrdlwhm 
Hetztechmh [je souligne!] ist aueh pensile . . . zwiseheu den westschweiz, 
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Romams, auxqnels se rattache le ptslum dn Capitidare et qm etaient 
chauffes par en-dessous, par la liypocausis (Kretschmer, Woitgeogra- 
pine, p. 508), systeme de chanffage s’opposant a celni des cheminees 
et des foiirneanx Si Descartes n^a done pas troiive poUe ^ chambre 
chauffee ^ eii Tourame, comment peut-il appeler ainsi les chambres 
allemandes? Le Dictionnaire du parler neuclidtelois de Pierre- 
hnmbert repond a cette question (s. y. poile) 

Cette acception du mot ii^est gu^re usitee en fr ou afr . . , sauf chez 

les ^envams tel que Descartes, Montaigne, Carloix, etc {'Voyage de 

Montaigne ‘ Les Suisses sont sumptueux en potles, e’est k dire en sales 
communes k f aire le repas d — Ce sens du mot etant bien etabli en S [uisse] 
R[omande], Loir, Sav, Debe-Cte, Bresse . , pays de langue fran§aise, 

on s’4tonne que VAcad definisse poile ou poMe ' nom donn4 en Alltmagne 
et en Hollande a la chambre oh est le poele ’ II est bizarre dhnvoquer des 
pays germaniques pour Pusage dhin mot frang 

Anssi bien le Diet, de F Academic de 1684 n^a-t-il pas encore cette 
definition ridicule (repetee d’ailleurs par Littre) cette premiere 
edition porte • Se dit aussi de toute chambre on est le Poele. 
Entrer dans le poele, en Allemagne on est presque tou]ours dans le 
poele, toiute la famille se tient dans le poUeJ^ L^Sdition de 1*^98 
porte. ^^Se dit aussi, sur-tout en Allemagne, d^Une chambre com- 
mune oh. . . On YOit par ces tatonnements qu^avec le progres du 
temps les notions exaetes de poUe ^ chambre ^ s^aflaiblissaient de 
plus en plus. 

Mon aimable collogue Lancaster attire mon attention sur un pas- 
sage de son livre A History of French Dramatic Literature, iii, i, 
124, oh il a traite de la comedie Le cercle des femmes de Chap- 
puzeau dans cette adaptation des Oolloquia d^Erasme, k la scene 
publiee en 1656 (entretien 1), se trouYe une description de Faccueil 
fait an Yoyageur dans une hStellerie allemande * 

Apr^s s’etre 4gorg4 de crier, il purest k la fin quelqu^un qui avance la t^te 
hors de la petite fentoe du Poesle, oil ils demeurent Tolontiers lusqu^au 
solstice d’est4, Et vous le prendriez proprement pour une tortue qui se 
montre de dessous sa coque Ayant donn4 ordre k vfitre monture, vous 
vous transportez tout bott4 et tout crottd dans le Poesle, qui est commun 
pour tons, et vous vous y treuuez quelquefois lusques k quatre-vingt ou 
nonante de toutes conditions et de tous sexes . . 

lothr. und nordfranz. {poile) Belegen der Komama, dem suddeutschen rest- 
haften phiesal pfiesel dem nordd -ndd pisel pesel ist die Veibindung 
eingesturzt In der Bedeutung ‘ Stube ^ stehen Westschweiz, Lothr ingen und 
Norddeutsehland beiemander.” 
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Ces passages correspondent textnellement aux phrases suiyantes 
d^firasme dans son dialogue Biveisona . Bertulphus: tanden 
aliquis per fenestellam aestuam (nam in his degunt fere usque ad 
solstitium aestivum) profert caput . . . totus coinmigras in hypo- 
caustum ... . id est unum omnibus commune. — Gulielmus : Apud 
Gallos designant cubicula, ubi sese exuant, extergant, calefaciaut^ 
aut quiescant etiam^, si libeat — Be. Hic nihil tale. In hypocausto 
exuis ocreas induis calceos . . etc.” (puis le mot liypocaustum est 
tou jours repete, aestuanum ayant ete employe seulement la premiere 
fois a cause du jeu etymologique avec solstihum aestivum). 

On volt bien que dans cette description pleme d^humour du sage 
de Rotteidam le tiaducteur frangais devait employer un mot qui 
fit apparaitre etrange pour un public pansien la fa^on de vivre 
des Tudesques ^ dans un poele ^ : c^est poUe qui lui semble conferer 
la note de saveur rustique. M. von Wartburg dira-t-il que Chappu- 
zeaUj n6 a Paris^ eleve a Chatillon-sur-Lomg et a Geneve, grand 
voyageur comme Descartes ( Angleterre, Pays-Bas, Allemagne, Suisse 
et Italie), avait herite ce vocable de sa famille poitevine (v. ces 
details chez Lancaster, 1. c., p 131) ? 

Le positivisme Imguistique a une tendance vers la mystique du 
sol et du sang, alors quhl ne fait pas autant de cas de la civilisation, 
de Fambiance spirituelle. Mais doit-on, pour 6tre n6 en Poitou ou 
descendre d^ancetres poitevins, parler poitevm ^ Si]Srapol6onemploie 
le mot ideologue,” Paura-t-il appris parmi les patres et bandits 
corses ? 

On pent done conclure que pour un Descartes le mot poMe 
‘ chambre chauffee ^ etait un mot des patois frangais de PEst, quhl 
employait, logiquement, de la meme ^ chose ^ allemande ; que, de 
la presence de ce terme dans le Discours de la methode, on en pent 
aussi peu inferer le caractere poitevm-tourangeau que le caractere 
perigourdin de Papparition dans Montaigne , et enfin, que le pislum 
du Oapitulare ne prouve que ce que nous savons par ailleurs, 
h savoir que le poele designait d^aboxd un systeme de chaufEage par 
^calorifere^ {ialneae pensiles) et que le sens de ^fourneau^ est 
secondaire. 

Leo Spitzeb 


3 
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DIDEEOT AND DONNUS BIAGANATOS 


The opening paragraphs of the article Suicide of the Encyclo- 
pedie are somewhat sni prising to anyone conversant with the pin- 
losoplie attitude to the problem and with Diderot’s attitude in 
particular,^ for they are completely orthodox. About half-way 
through, however, the article turns to a review of John Donne’s 
BIA@ANAT05^ and though toward the end the remark is made 
that M. Donne’s ^^system,” ^^Ne sera certainement point approuve 
par les theologiens orthodoxes,” there cannot be much doubt as 
to the purpose of its intrusion. 

The use of Donne’s book is an example of a technique common 
enough in the 18th century to invite no comment, were it not for 
the fact that whoever wrote the article regarded BIAGANATOS so 
completely as a means to an end that he went no farther than the 
title-page of the 1700 edition for his biographical information. In 
his haste to imply British tolerance he mistranslated even that, and 
the result is a statement that John Donne was made Dean of St. 
Paul’s after the publication, in 1700, of a highly unorthodox 
work ! ^ A comparison of the title-page — ^which is, but for the date, 
textually uniform with the previous editions of 1644 and 1648 ® — 
with the text of the Encyclopedie will show immediately what is 
meant : 


BIASANATOS. A declaration of 
that Paradox, or Thesis, that Self- 
Homicide is not so naturally Sin, 
that It may never be Otherwise 
Wheiein, The Nature, and the Ex- 
tent of all those Laws, Which seem 
to be Violated by this Act, are Dili- 
gently Surveyed Written by John 
Donne; who aftei wards Deceived 
Orders from the Church of Eng- 
land, and Died Dean of St PauTs, 


Son ouvrage, 6crit en anglois, a 
pom titre, BIA0ANATO2: a declor- 
raUon of that paradoxe {s%c) oj 
thesis y thas (sto) self-homicide is 
not so naturally sin <§ (s^o) that it 
mai (sic) never he otherwise, do. 
London^ 1100 , ce qui signifie, Expo- 
sition d’un paradoxe ou systSme qui 
prouve que le suicide n^est pas tou- 
jours un peohS naturel Londres, 
1700 Ce docteur Donne mourut 


^ See for example Diderot’s letter to Sophie Volland, Oct 6, 1765, in 
which he discusses Hume’s famous rescue from 3 ustice of a would-be suicide. 

®The first printing of BIA©ANATOS in 1644 was of course 13 years 
after Donne’s death. 

® See Keynes, Geoffrey, BthUoyraphy of the works of JOr John Bonne, 
Cambridge, 1914. 
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London - - - London, punted in doyen de Saint-Paul, dignity h la- 
the Yeai, 1700 quelle ilpaivint apres la publication 

de bon ouvi age * 

The rendering of “is not so naturally sin” by, “n’est pas tou- 
jours un peche naturel,” must surely have been an error of haste, 
of which there are other signs. But as for the rendition of, 
“Written by John Donne, Who afterwards . . . Died Dean of St. 
PauTs,” by, “ Ce doeteur Donne . . . apres la publication de son 
ouvrage,” one wonders whether there was not intention mingled 
with Ignorance In any case, the total effect is amusing. 

It need hardly be added that information as to Donne’s biography 
was easily available in French at the time.® 

Rogbe B. Oake 

Brown University 


AN ECHO OP OUR WAR WITH MEXICO IN A LEGEND 
OP THE DUQUE DE RIVAS 

There is a reference to the -v^ar between the United States and 
Mexico in La Aziicena Milagrosa of the Dnqne de Rivas that seems 
to have escaped the notice of scholars who have written about the 
Duke’s works. Mr. E. A Peers and M. Gabriel Bonssagol have 
published full length studies of Eivas and his works/ and much is 
said in them about the poet’s extreme affection for his land and all 
that pertains to it, as well as about his consequent coolness, if not 
forthright hostility, toward foreign lands, but neither Mr. Peers nor 
M. Bonssagol makes anything of the reference I wish to call atten- 
tion to, M. Bonssagol, who is very insistent, wrongly, I think, on 
the animosity of the Duke toward England, apparently assumes 
that what I take to be a reference to the United States is merely a 
part of a reference to England. 

^The text of Donne is taken direct from the 1700 edition. That of the 
Bnoyclopedie is Geneva, Vol xxxii, 1779 That of Assdzat and Tourneux 
makes minoi collections of spelling, but contains the between 
and “ that which so alters the meaning of the original. 

®Moreu’s Dictiovnaire (ed of 1759) contains a biographical article on 
Donne and there is a quite detailed biography in Nic6xon’s Memoires pour 
servir d Vhistoire des hommes illustres, Tome 8, 138-153, Paris, 1729 

^ Peers, E Allison, Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, A Critical Study, 
Revue Impamque, LViii (1923), 1-601, and Bonssagol, Gabriel, Angel de 
Saavedra, Duo de Rivas, sa vie, son oeuvre poetique, Toulouse, 1926 
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While the Duke was Queen Isabella's ambassador to Naples, he 
wrote in 184T the longest of his three legends, La Azucena Mila- 
grosa. In the course of this nairative he takes occasion to digress 
upon the exploits of his favoiite Spanish hero, Hernan Coites, who, 
he recalls, 

plaiit6 audaz el pabelldn hispano, 

Con gloria eterna de la patria suya, 

En la opulenta Mejico, que el orbe 
Del Occidente emperatnz titula ® 

It happened that just when the Duke was writing this stirring 
tribute, General Winfield Scott was waging a successful military 
campaign against the Mexican Government. This fact intruded 
itself upon the poeRs thoughts, and it was more than he could 
enduie calmly, although Mexico had been independent of Spain for 
many years and had been so recognized by Spain herself for more 
than a decade. And so he breaks out into a lament, which changes 
to anger, and then to wounded leproach for the former children of 
Spam. 

jAy’ al trazar estos sonoios versos 
Con noble orgullo la eiitusiasta pluma, 

De taiita gloria mis ardientes ojos 
En aquella regidn el templo buscan 
Y la ven j oh dolor * presa infelice 
De raza inhel, advenediza, obscura, 

Que a la fe del glonoso Recaredo 
Con sus dogmas liereticos insulta 
Kaza de mercaderes iY no queda, 

Y alii no queda ya gota ninguna 
De castellana sangre, que valiente, 

Tan horreiida agresidn pasine y confunda’ 

. . . Queda, si, y se derrama valerosa, 

Mas sin fuerza y poder La desvirtdan 
Rebeliones, discordias, impiedades, 

Delirios, ambiciones y disputas, 

Que pdrfida Albion, con larga mano, 

Hundiendolos en mar de desventuras, 

Sembro en aquellos pueblos infelices, 

Que mhos son, y adultos se figuran ® 

The mention of per fida Albion^’ has obscured the identity of 
the unnamed raza de mercaderes ” brought into the second 


® Ohras Completas, Madrid, 1894-1904, V, 260. 
® md., V, 260’6L 
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quatrain of the quotation, but it is perfectly clear that they are 
distinct. The poeFs attention shifts between the beginning and the 
end of the passage. After considering present conditions m the 
first thiee quatrains^ when he thinks of the defeat of men of Spanish 
blood and of Catholic faith by a raza infiel de mercaderes” he 
turns in the fouith and fifth to the causes of these conditions and 
begins to think of the reasons these people can not defend their 
territory. At this point his thoughts go back a generation to the 
time when another country was actively, although somewhat sur- 
reptitiousl}^ supporting their struggle for independence, and then 
per fida Albion^’ joins the raza de meicaderes” on the pillory — 
and not until then. 

The first line of the passage makes it clear enough that the thing 
that disturbed the poet was of the present — al trazar estos 
veisos — and the third quatrain tells us that it was an agresionJ’ 
That Mexico is the scene of the aggression is clear fiom the first 
brief passage quoted above, and there seems to be no question that 
the raza infiel de meicadeies^^ is the people of the United States. 
The adjectives advenedna^^ and obscura^’ seem to me further 
evidence, if it weie needed, that the writer had North Americans 
rather than Englishmen in mind, for they are much more likely 
to be used about a young and distant people than about an old and 
aristocratic nation so close to Spam as England is. 

The nation that Eivas most definitely disliked was France, yet 
nowhere in his nariative poetiy can one find such sharp invective 
against the French as this against the Noith Americans. The 
events in Mexico brought to his mind a long senes of reverses for 
the land he loved, and he became so indignant that he could not 
finish the sentence he had begun, Eaza de mercaderes, . . 
Aristocrat that he was, however democratic he may have been per- 
sonally, the ideals of the United States surely did not appeal to him, 
but this passage piobably does not repiesent accurately his feelings 
toward this nation — it represents his attitude toward all nations, 
collectively, that had been in any way instrumental in Spain^s 
fall from her former position of the highest importance among 
nations. That he uses certain adjectives which seem to apply 
specifically to the United States happens naturally because this 
country started his train of thought at the time 

In so far as the United States was consciously in his mind, his 
wrath sprang up like a tinsel fire and died away as quickly, for his 
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published works contain no other reference. This bit of invective, 
then, does not seem to be due to any deep-seated and long-standing 
animosity towaid this country. On the contrary, in 1834, we are 
told by Slidell Mackenzie,^ the Duke spoke of coming to this country 
when and if he should be obliged to spend another period in exile. 
The fact that, when the second emigration became necessary m 1836, 
he went to Gibraltar instead merely emphasizes his feeling for the 
homeland — ^he wanted to be as close to his country and his people 
as he could. It was the same reason that dictated his move from 
Malta to France in 1830, duiing his ten-year exile after 1823. 

The Vmvcisity of South Ca'ioUna ThOS. A. FiTzGeRALD 


A PROSE PERIOD IN SHAKESPEARFS CAREER? 

Since 1874, when Fleay published ^ his tables of statistics on the 
mediums in which Shakespeare wrote his plays, these tables, supple- 
mented and revised by several other students, have been often 
reprinted, and heavily employed in confirming our later notions of 
the chronological order of Shakespeare^s works. Most of the stress, 
however, has been laid upon the verse elements. On another ele- 
ment, the prose, particularly in its relative proportion to verse, 
little attention has been focussed. When Henry Sharp made his 
valuable analysis of the uses which Shakespeare made of prose, he 
dismissed this matter of mere quantity thus : 

The quantity of prose and metre used in a play does not appear to depend 
much, upon the subject of the play . . . The time at which the plays were 
written does not appear to have much to do with the quantity Roughly 
speaking, there is least prose in the early and late plays, and most in those 
in the middle as to date The actual quantity of prose is not important ® 

This was written in 1885, and in 1930 B. K. Chambers sums up 
the situation in much the same terms . 

* Spam Revisited, New York and London, 1836 Quoted by A K Shields 
in Hispanic Review, tlx (1939), 145 

^ F G. Fleay, On Metrical Tests as Applied to Dramatic Poetry, N S S 
(1874), p 16, A Shakespeare Manual (1876), p 121 His tables, somewhat 
corrected, but according to Chambers 'Wery far from accurate,” were 
printed in C M Ingleby, Shakespeare, the Man and the Booh (1881), n, 50 

® Henry Sharp, The Prose %n Shakespeare's Plays, N S S. (1885), pp. 
623-56. 
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Theie are no percentage tables for tie distribution of prose, and probably 
none would be helpful It is used throughout the plays, except m two or 
three of the histones, and appears to have no chronological significance. 
If it IS commonest in the second peiiod, the leason is that comedies, to 
which it is particulaily appiopriate, then come most thickly® 

These are weighty dicta, but the present writer, taking a hint 
from the fact that eleven of the twelve plays usually ascribed to the 
years between 1596 and 1604 show each over 1000 lines of prose, 
has worked out the percentages of which Chambers noted the lack; 
the results seem to set the significance of prose quantity in a new 
and sharper light The tables below, based on Chambers’s counts,^ 
more accurate and conscientious than Eleay’s, are chiefly for what 
he classifies as the thirty-one Normal Plays 

CHAMBERS— NORblAL PLAYS 


Befoie 1 Henry IV 


Play 

Total 

Prose 

% 

2 Henry VI 

3162 

551 

17 4 

3 Henry VI 

2904 

3 

00 1-f 

Rich. Ill 

3619 

83 

2 3— 

C of E 

1777 

244 

13 7 

T G V 

2292 

654 

28 5 

R <fcJ 

3050 

455 

14 9 

Rich II 

2757 

0 

OO 

M.N D 

2174 

470 

216 

K J 

2.570 

0 

OO 

M V 

2658 

633 

23 8 

Total 10 plays 

26963 

3093 

114+ 

L L L 

2785 

1051 

37 7 

Incl L L L 

29748 

4144 

13 9 


Middle Period ( 1595 ?~1 604?) 


1 Henry IV 

3176 

1493 

47 0 

2 Henry IV 

3446 

1813 

52 6 

Much Ado 

2825 

2105 

74 5 

Henry V 

3381 

1440 

42 5 

J C. 

2477 

176 

071 


® E K Chambers, Wtlham Shakespeare, a Study of Facts and Problems, 
X, 257-8. 

* Il%d , XI, 398, Table i. 
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Middle Period (1595 ’-1004’)— Continued 


Play 

Total 

Prose 

% 

A Y.L 

2856 

1659 

58 0 

Tw m 

2690 

1752 

65.2 

Hamlet 

3929 

1211 

30 8 

M W. W 

3018 

2664 

88 2 

T &C 

3496 

1188 

34 0 

Airs Well 

2966 

1478 

49 8 

M for M 

2820 

1154 

40 9 

Total (12) 

37080 

18133 

48 9 

Excl J C 

34603 

17957 

51 9 

Exel J C 

IncL L L. L 

37388 

19008 

50 8+ 


After Measwe for Measure 


Play 

Total 


Prose 

% 

0th 

3316 


685 

20 6+ 

Lear 

3328 


925 

27 8— 

Mach 

2106 


158 

07 5 

A. & C 

3059 


287 

09 3+ 

Cor. 

3406 


829 

24 3 

Cymh. 

3339 


526 

15 8— 

W T 

3074 


876 

28 5 

Temp 

2062 


464 

22 5 

Total — 8 plays 

23690 


4750 

20 0 

Grand Total 





31 Normal Plays 

90518 


27027 

29 8 

Note Except J. C 

— ^none m Middle Period below 30% 



none in other periods above 28 5% 



'' ABNOEMAL’^ 

* PLAYS 

(Three) 


Play 

Total 

Prose 

% 


T. And. 

2523 

41 

01 6 





r Proportions about 

T. of S. 

2647 

625 

23 4 J same in Sh 

& non- 




1 Sh. parts. 


Timon 

2374 

701 

29.5 
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COMEDIES OF FIRST FOLIO OUTSIDE PERIOD OF PROSE 


play Total Prose % 


T G V , C of E , 

M N D , T of S , M V , 
W T., Temp 


16684 3966 23 8- 


T & C , Cymb , not 
classed as Comedies 
in F. L. L L treated 
as exceptional, per- 
haps belonging to 
Prose Period 


PLAYS SHOWING LESS THAN 10% PROSE 


Play 


Total Prose % 


Early 


3 Henry VI 

OOl-h 

Ricli III 

02 3 

Rich 11 

00 0 

King John 

00 0 

Middle 

Julius Cae&ar 

07 1 

Late 

Macbeth 

07 5 

A &C 

09 3 


In reference to Chambers’ remark that prose is to be expected in 
comedy, it should be noted that amongst the twelve plays of this 
period there aie three histones, two tragedies, and three so-called 
bitter comedies, and that in the early period, amongst eleven plays 
there are five comedies, yet an average of prose of only 13.9% or, 
omitting L.L.L.y 11.4:%. Note also that the percentage for the 
comedies (apart from L. L, i.) of E that lie outside this group is 
only 23 8 

Many points may be observed from an inspection of these tables, 
but for the present let us coniine ourselves to three * 

1. The chronology of the plays in this group as a whole being 
fairly well established both relatively and absolutely, these figures 
enable us to assert that Shakespeare had a decided leaning towards 
prose as a dramatic medium, for a period of about eight years een- 
termg on 1600. 

2. The high percentage of prose in L, L L, would therefore be 
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one more reason^ for givmg that play in the form in which we 
have it (Q 1598. E) a relatively late date, certainly not much earlier 
than 1596. 

3. Since J". C, is an instance, exceptional within this group, of a 
very low percentage of prose, perhaps its dating ought to be re- 
scTutinized. 

Why Shakespeare should have employed so much greater propor- 
tion of piose in the writings of the middle third of his career, the 
present writer has not now more than conjectures to offer. And 
since the field of Shakespeare studies is already too full of such 
hazards, he will even keep his to himself. 

Llewellyi^t M. Buell 

XJmversity of GaUfomta at Los Angeles 


A NOTE ON THE STAGE HISTORY OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHEFS L0VW8 PILGRIMAGE AND 
TEE CHANCES 

An error regarding the stage history of two of Beaumont and 
Fletcher^s romantic comedies. Love's Pilgrimage and The Chances, 
occurs in several of the more reputable studies of the Elizabethan 
theater This misconception, which assumes a revival of each of 
these plays between 1623 and 1625, apparently has arisen from the 
incorrect identification of certain actors whose names appear in the 
stage directions of the first folio texts of these plays. In the first 
scene of Act II of Love's Pilgrimage, following the speech of the 
second servant * Come in, sir,^^ there appears in the first folio text 
the stage direction* Enter two servants, Bowl' AshtonP^ In 
1 , of the same comedy, the direction Joh Bacon ready to shoot 
off pistol stands opposite the speech of the gentleman attendant 
on Marc- Antonio : By Heaven you shall not doT ^ The third 
stage direction embodying the names of actors occurs near the end 
of IV, i. Following a speech by Philippo which ends Shall he be 

® See E K Chambers, op cit , i, 335, who assigns it to 1595, and R 
Taylor, The Date of Lovers Labour Lost (N Y., 1932), who comes out for 
1596 

^Oomed'ies and Tragedies Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Gentlemen, . London . 1647. 
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rendered too ^ is the direction Enter a servant Eo^wl . Ashton/'^ 
In III;, 11 , of The Chances in the first folio text the direction Enter 
Eowl with wine appears. It is generally assumed that ‘these 
names appearing in the stage directions are those of the actors 
playing the roles, and that they were set up accidentally by a 
compositor who was using the theatrical prompt books of the King’s 
Men as his copy for these plays. The names do not appear in the 
second folio texts. 

The conclusion that Love's Pilgrimage and The Chances were 
revived between 1623 and 1625 originated with E G. Eleay, who 
identified the Eowl.-’’ of these stage directions as William Eowley, 
the Elizabethan dramatist and actor. He went out of his way to 
criticize Dyce’s suggestion that ^^Eowl.'’’ may be an abbreviation 
for Eowland.^^ ^ Fleay had documentary evidence that William 
Eowley was a member of the King’s Men between 1623 and 1625.® 
He therefore assumed that Eowley must have appeared in revivals 
of Love's Pdgnniage and The Chances by the King’s Men some time 
during this period. Evidence of this assumption is to be found in 
his Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1612^ in which he 
lists Ashton ” and John Bacon ” as members of the King’s com- 
pany between 1625 and 1626 appearing in Love's Pilgrimage,^ 

John T. Murray in his English Dramatic Companies followed 
Fleay’s conclusions and listed revivals of Love's Pilgrimage and 
The Chances between 1623 and 1625.® He accepted Fleay’s identifi- 
cation of ^^Eowl.” as William Eowley, and in a note declared, ‘^^As 
Eowley did not appear with the King’s Men before 1623 or after 
1625 this revival of ^Love’s Pilgrimage^ probably took place 
between those dates.” ^ 

Edwin Kungezer in his Dictionary of Actors likewise accepted the 
identification of ^^Eowl.’^ as William Eowley, and listed him as 
appearing in The Chances and Love's Pilgrimage, which he com 
]ecturally dated” about 1624-25.'^ Kungezer listed Ashton” as 

^ A Biog'} aplncal Ghromcle of English Drama (London, 1891), I, 200 

® Rowley is listed m the second folio as one of the principal actors in 
The Maid m the Mill which was licensed for production in 1623 (see The 
Dramatic Records of Sir Eenry Merherf, ed Joseph Q Adams, p 25), and 
in a Patent gi anted to the King's Men June 24, 1625 (see Malone Bociety 
Collections j I, 282). 

* (London, 1890), pp 370-371 ® (London, 1910), i, 172 UMd ,n 14 

^ A Dictionary of Actors and Other Fersons Associated with the Fuhhc 
Representation of Plays in England before 16J^2 (New Haven, 1929), p 307. 
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an actor or stage-attendant mentioned in the stage directions of 
Beaumont and Fletcher^s Love's Pilgrimage (a revival by the King^s 
Men about 1624-1625 ^ Joh Bacon he interpreted as possibly 
Job Bacon and to the asseition that Bacon also had appeared as 
an actor or stage-attendant m the 1624-1625 revivals of Love's 
Pilgnmage and The Chances^ Nungezer added the note that this 
actor might be identified with a John Bacon named in a ticket of 
Piivilege granted on Januaiy 12, 1636, to the attendants of the 
King^s Players at Blackfriars,® 

The assumption that Love's Pilgrimage and The Chances were 
revived in 1624 or 1625 rests, therefore, upon the presence of these 
three names, ^^RowL,^^ Ashton and ^^Joh Bacon,^^ and more 
particularly, upon the identification of *^^Eowl/^ with William 
Rowley, who was associated with the King’s Men only from 1623 
to 1625. It IS possible, however, on the basis of documentary evi- 
dence to make other identification of these names which makes the 
assumption of revivals of these plays at this time unnecessary. 

The first record of Love's Pilgrimage is to be found in the 
accounts of Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels. On 
September 16, 1635, Herbert’s deputy received from the King’s Men 
the sum of one pound for the renewing of ^ Love’s Pilgrimage.’ ” 
This has generally been taken to mean that the play was being 
revived at this time, possibly in preparation for its performance on 
December 16, 1636, at Hampton Court (the only recorded per- 
formance of the play before the Restoration).^^ Since Love's 
Pilgrimage was one of the plays printed in the second folio without 
an actor list, it has generally been concluded that it was not ori- 
ginally produced by the King’s Men, but later purchased and revived 
by that company That The Chances was produced by the King’s 
Men in the 1630’s is capable of proof since Herbert’s records men- 
tion a performance of the play before the King and Queen at the 
Cockpit, November 22, 1638.^® Since The Chances was published 

® Jlid , p 22 ® lUd , p 26 

The DramaUc Records of Sir Eenry JSerlert, p 36 
76 

See E H. Olipliant’s argument that every play originally produced 
hy the King’s Men (unless previously printed in quarto) is accompanied 
by an actor list in the second folio, ^‘The Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” JEnghsche Btudien^ xv (1891), 348 
Op cit , p 77 
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m the second folio without an actor list, it too was probably pur- 
chased and revived rather than originally produced by the King's 
Men. 

The name of Howland also appears in two other plays in the 
repertory of the King's Men during the 1630's. In v, i, of the first 
folio text of The Coxcomb appears the direction, Enter Mother, 
Alexander, Andrugio, and Ins man Eowland." The Coxcoml was 
printed m the second of the Beaumont and Fletcher folios without 
an actor list. Further proof that it was originally produced by 
another company and later passed into the hands of the King^s Men 
appears in the recoid that it was acted at Court by the Children 
of the Queen's Eevels in 161 It was revived by the King’s 
company for a royal performance at Hampton Court on November 
17, 1636P 

The autograph copy of Philip Massinger's Believe as You List, 
which was used by the King's Men as the theatrical prompt copy, 
and which exists today as Egerton MS. 2828 in the British Museum, 
offers interesting evidence in connection with our problem This 
play was originally licensed for production by the King's Men on 
May 7, 1631.^® In the stage directions of Believe as You List 
there are eleven refeiences to either ^^Eowl" or Rowland," these 
references being obviously to one and the same person, an actor who 
played a number of minor parts. The cast of characters prepared 
for the Malone Society reprint of the play lists Eowland " appear- 
ing as Demetrius " at line 1185 ; as a Carthaginian Officer at lines 
732, 830, and 1116; as an attendant on Prusius at line 1362; as an 
attendant on Marcellus at lines 2367, 2632, and 2721.^^ Particu- 
larly interesting are the directions on Polio 13 A at line 1116 where 
Massinger's original stage direction reads, the recordes brought 
in." In the right margin of the prompt book the prompter added 
the note, '' Enter Eowland w^^ the records," and in the left margin, 

See the recoid of Court payments listed in Bawl MS A 239 reprinted 
in E K Chambers’ The Whzahethan Stage, iv, 181. 

The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p 75. 

“ Ibid , p 33. 

Malone Society edition of Believe As List, ed C 1 Sisson ( 1927 ) , 
pp XXX -xxi Nungezer listed an actor by the name of “ Kowland appear- 
ing in the stage directions of Believe as You List, but did not identify him 
with the “Bowl” in the stage directions of Love’s Pilgrimage, The 
Coxcomb, and The Cha7ices 
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to make doubly sure of the entrance, Ent : Rowland with booke 
of records.’^ 

Each of the four plays in which the name 'RowV’ or Rowland 
appears in the stage directions, it will be noted, was either revived 
by the King^s Men oi acted for the first time m the 1630^s. Love's 
Ptlgnmage was renewed by the Master of the Revels m 1635 and 
acted befoie the Court in 1636. The Chances was performed before 
the King and Queen at the Cockpit in 1638. The Coxcomb was 
produced at Hampton Court in 1636. Believe as You List was 
originally licensed for production in 1631. 

A Ticket of Privilege for eleven of the King^s Men was issued 
by the Lord Chambeilam on January 12, 1636. This document 
protected the actors and attendants named in it from arrest and 
molestation, and ordered any man having complaint against them to 
report to the Master of the Revels. Two of the eleven actors men- 
tioned in this Ticket were named John Bacon and Rowland Dowle.^® 
Neither Bacon nor Dowle was listed in the Protection issued by 
Herbert to the King^s Men in December, 1624.^® 

It now becomes clear that Fleay, Murray, and Nungezer were 
wrong in identifying the Rowl/^ appearing in the stage directions 
of these plays as William Rowley. Rowland Dowle probably Joined 
the King^s Men as a minor actor and attendant some time after 
1624. He acted in these plays m which his name has been preserved 
in the stage directions, and was still a member of the company when 
the Ticket of Privilege was issued in January, 1636 Similarly, 
John Bacon joined the King’s Men some time after 1624, and was 
still a member in January, 1636. His name appears only in the 
stage directions of Love's Pilgrimage, Of the actor Ashton,^’ 
whose name appears twice in the stage directions of Love's 
Pilgrimage, there is apparently no other record. 

From this evidence, we see that it is no longer necessary to assume 

Charlotte Stopes, "Shakespeare’s Fellows and Followers/’ Jahrhuch 
der Deutsohen ShaJcespeare-Q-esellschaft, XLVI (1910), 99 
The DramaUc Records of Bir Henry He'nhert, pp 74-75 
William J. Lawrence, in his Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p 390, correctly identified the "Kowl” of the stage direc- 
tions of Lovers Pilgrimage and The Chances as Rowland Dowle, but did 
not mention the occurrence of the name in The Coxcomb or Believe as You 
List, nor did he seek to refute the conclusion of Fleay, Murray, and Kunge- 
zer that Love’s Pilgnmage and The Chances were revived m 1624 or 1625 
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that Love’s Pilgrimage and The Chances were revived about 1624 
or 1625 to account for the name “ Eowl ” appearing in the stage 
directions. The revivals in the 1630’s, of -which -we have documen- 
tary pioof, -will suffice if we interpret “ Eowl.” and “ Joh Bacon ” 
as the Eowdand Dowle and John Bacon who were members of the 
King’s Men in 1636. 

WllLIAM C. Po-WBiL 


Umversity of Pennsylvania 


NEW SOUECB INFLUENCE ON THE SHOEMAKERS 

HOLIDAY 

Thomas Dekker^s impressment scene in The Shoemakers Holi- 
day ^ seems to have been influenced by the impressment scene m 
The Famous Victones of Henry the Fifth ^ The actions of the 
entering groups are the same; ten situations and incidents appear- 
ing in the same sequence are the same , and though the dialogue is 
developed considerably more m Dekker^s scene^ there are general 
similarities in the speeches. 

That Dekker used The Famous Victones scene as a stage unit is 
shown by the fact that he opened his own scene in exactly the same 
manner and strove for the same stage effects 1. In both scenes there 
IS noise of protesting and lamenting offstage. This directs the 
attention of the audience to the entrance. In The Famous Victories 
the stage is empty. In The ShoemaJceYs Holiday Lacy and Askew 
are on the stage; but they are blocked out of the field of interest by 
the offstage noise. The scenes in both cases belong to the entering 
groups. 2. The entrance action is identical. In The Famous Vic- 
tories the Captain leads the lamenting John Cobler and his crying 
wife onto the stage and, turning back toward them, admonishes 
them to cease weeping and protesting with, Come, come. . T 
In The Shoemakers Holiday Eyre leads the protesting Marge, 
Hodge, and Firk, and the weeping Jane and Ealph onto the stage 
and, turning back to them, orders them to cease with, Leave 
whining, leave whinmg.^^ There is the difference that one is the 
Captain and the other is the shoemaker, Eyre, but both are the 

^ 1600, sig B3; Ehys, Mermaid Series, p 11 

^ 1598, sig D4 
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central figures in the entrance action. Lacy is present in The 
Shoernaler's Holiday, but he does not figure in the action, nor is 
he of interest to the audience at this point, and each entering group 
IS a stage unit in itself. The units function exactly alike up to 
the point when each group is completely on the stage. 

In The Famous Victones the Captain continues his role of im- 
pressing oflScer In The Shoemaher's Holiday Lacy must be brought 
into the scene group and back into the interest scope of the audience, 
and so he is introduced by Hodge with “ Master, here be the 
captains.^^ ^ Then Lacy is included in the group and assumes the 
same role as the Captain in The Famous Victories, The action in 
the two scenes eroes on with the same main situation and incidents 


in the same sequence. 

The Famous Victomes 

1. The impressed man is a shoe- 
maker 

2 The impressed man's weeping 
wife lb protesting 

3. The Captain, John Cobler, and 
Cobler's wife enter with the latter 
lamenting 

4 John Cobler asks to be re- 
leased by the Captain 

5 The wife pleads when the Cap- 
tain refuses 

6 The Captain remains firm in 
his refusal to release John. 

7 Dericke, a comic, piovides 
slapstick comedy in a fight with the 
wife. 

(Incident of Dericke and the 
thief. ) 

8 Dericke urges John to come 
away and encourages him not to be 
afraid that they are so ‘‘ base- 
minded ” as to die among French- 
men 

9 Dericke urges the Captain to 
haste away. 

10 John and his wife bid each 
other a fond and tearful farewell 


2^he Shoemaker’s Holiday 

1 The impressed man is a shoe- 
maker 

2 The impressed man’s weeping 
wife and otheis aie protesting 

3 Eyre and his household enter 
with all lamenting and being reas- 
siued by Eyre 

4 Eyre asks Lacy to release 
Eafe (Firk intercedes, too ) 

5 Jane, Rafe's wife, pleads that 
Eafe be allowed to stay 

6 Lacy disclaims that it is in 
his power to release Eafe 

7 Firk, a comic, provides comedy 
by his remarks to and about Jane 
and Marge 

8. Eyre praises Rate’s qualities 
as a soldier, and Hodge encourages 
him that he is a “ gull ” if he re- 
fuses to go (Lacy and Askew 
promise to aid Eafe ) 

9 Dodger and Askew urge Lacy 
to haste away 

10. Eafe and Jane part soirow- 
fully with the pathetic incident of 
Eafe giving Jane the shoes 


^ The Bhoemake'Fs Holiday ^ 1600, sig. B3 , Ehys, op. oit , p. 11 
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All of this similarity in entrances, in types of characters, in inci- 
dents and situations, and in sequences could scarcely have been 
accidental or incidental.'^ 

W. L. Halstead 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alahama 


DONNE’S SUICIDES 

Some classical examples of suicide included by Donne in the 
Biathanaios ^ and repeated in part in the Devotions ^ enable one to 
speculate about the poet’s reading and his method of note-taking. 
In the Btathanatos, Donne describes the deaths of Petronius, Attii- 
lus Eegulus, Codrus, Herennius, Coma, Hannibal, Demosthenes, 
Aristaichus, Homer, Othryades, Democles, Portia, Catullus Lueta- 
tius, Terence, Labienus, Zeno, Porcius Latro, Festus, Hippionas, 
Macer, Cassius Licinius, and Charondas. Departmg from his 
method of eaieful annotation, he provides only two marginal refer- 
ences and both of these are for Latin phrases borrowed from a 
classical text.® When Donne considered suicide again in the Devo- 
UonSs he gave the modes of self-destruction of Hannibal, Demos- 

* The validity of the contention of influence on Dekker is fmther estab- 
lished by the common elements in the two impressment scenes not inherent 
in the situation itself* (1) The types of entrances and cpening actions, 
that a dramatist would have other possibilities in manner of opening such 
a situation is illustrated by Shakespeare’s borrowing from the same 
Famous Victories scene but not using the same type of entrance (2) The 
presence of weeping, protesting wives; Shakespeare did not use the weeping 
wife in his impressment scene in 2 Henry IV (3) The presence of comic 
characters who act alike and furnish a low type of comedy in each scene 
(4) The presence of characters, friendly to the impressed man, who urge 
him to he a soldier instead of sustaining him m Jus objection Dekker’s 
impressment scene seems to owe more to The Famous Victories scene than 
does Shakespeare’s scene in 2 Henry IV, which by concensus of all research 
and opinion was influenced by the impressment m The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth. 

^ Op. cit. (Facsimile Text Society, 1930), pp 51-54. 

^ Op cit. (Cambridge, 1923), p 69 

® Donne ascribes the phrase precium festinandi to Tacitus, Annales, lib 
V, but in modern editions of Tacitus and in the sixteenth century editions 
in my possession, this reference is from liber vi, 29. 


4 
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thenes, HerenniiiS;, Portia, and Coma and supplied the name and 
source reference of the last named ancient in the margin Bonnets 
reluctance to provide maiginal references for these illustrations 
suggests that he had forgotten or did not know the ultimate sources 
of his information. 

In his reference to ihe suicide of Coma in the Devotions, Donne 
indicates that this stor}" can be found in the Facta dictaque memora- 
biha of Valeiius Maximus (IX. 12. ex. i), and one discovers that 
the same source will account for Donne^s facts about Regulus (I. 1. 
Ixiv), Codrus (V. 6 i), Herennius (IX. 12. vi), Homer (IX 12. 
ex. ill), Portia (IV. 6 iv), and Charondas (VI. 5. iv). The story 
of the suicide of Petronius comes from Tacitus^ Annales (XVI. 
19), the account of HannibaPs poisoned ring from the Be Yiiibus 
Illustiibus of Aurelius Victor (XLII), the legend of Demosthenes^ 
poisoned pen is found ultimately in Plutarch^s life of Demosthenes, 
and the same author’s life of Demetrius contams Donne’s story of 
Democles and the boiling bath. For his matter on the death of 
Porcius Lato, Donne would have had to read either the commentary 
of Hieron^^mous on the Cliromcle of Eusebius ^ or the appended 
annotations to Suetonius’ De Clams Bhetoribus which Casaubon 
printed in his 1595 edition of that author. The story of the death 
of Aristarchus was drawn from Suidas’ Lexicon and that of Festus 
was suggested by Martial (I. ^S). Other of Donne’s accounts 
deviate so much from the classical sources ihat one is ]ustified in 
assummg that Donne is following a later tradition. 

All but three of Donne’s examples may be tracked to some Renais- 
sance compendium like those of Fulgosius, Zwmger, Sabellicus, 
or Textor; and for some of these illustrations, the Renaissance 
compendia are closer to Donne’s facts than the ultimate source in 
classical literature or history. To produce his story of the end of 
Othryades, Donne would have had to combme the account of Hero- 
dotus (I. 82) with that of Valerius Maximus (III. 2. ex iv), or he 
might have read his account as he has it in the 1562 edition of 
Textor’s Officina (I^ 8). Donne’s account of the suicide of Terence 
may be compared with the classical and Renaissance encyclopaedic 
sources to suggest that Donne — ^for all his erudition — ^was not too 
careful about where he dipped up his lore. 


Op cvt, (Berlin, 1875), xt, 145. 
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Donne 

Poore Terence because 
he lost his 108 tians- 
lated Comedies, drown’d 
himselfe 


Donatus 

Q Cosconius redeuntem 
e Graecia perisse in 
man dicit cum (C et 
vin) fabulis conversis 
a Menandro , ceteri mor- 
tuum esse in Arcadia 
Stymphali sive Leuca- 
dia tradunt Cn Corne- 
lio Dolabella M Fulvio 
ISTobiliore consulibus 
morbo imphcitum ant 
ex dolore ac taedio 
amissarum sarcinarum, 
quas in nave praemise- 
rat, ac simul fabulorum, 
quas novas fecerat 

Vita,” Gommentum 
Terenit, 


Textor 

P Terentius amissis 
oviii fabulis, quas e 
Graecis Latinas fece- 
rat, & converterat ex 
Menandro, se sub- 
mersit (i, 8v) 


In similar fashion one notices that in his account of Hippionas 
and Bubalns, Donne^s assertion that Bubalns was a painter is in 
the compendium tradition (Textor, I, 9) whereas Pliny’s Naturalis 
Histonae (XXXYI. 5. iv. 12), the ultimate classical source, states 
that he was a sculptor. One also feels that Bonnets account of the 
suicide of Festus and the description of Pestus^ disease is closer to 
the compendium tradition (Textor, I, 3y) than to Martial, the only 
classical source. 

Bonne’s reliance, however, on the Eenaissance tradition can be 
neatly demonstrated by a confusion of sources which trapped him 
into writing about Cassius Licinius Macer as if he were two men. 


Macer bore well enough his being 
called into question for great faults, 
but hanged himselfe when hee heard 
that Cioero would plead against 
him. . . . 

And so Cassius Licinius to escape 
Cicero’s judgement, hy choaking 
himselfe with a napkin . . 


Lucinius Macer praetorius repe- 
tundarum postulatus, ubi per nun- 
cium intellexit Ciceronem sibi ad- 
versan, faucibus laqueo constrictis. 

(Textor, i, 2v) 

C Licinius Macer. ... Ac proti- 
nus sudario, quod forte in manu 
habebat, ore et faucibus coarctatis. 
(Val. Maximus, xn, 7) 


In this case what has happened is reasonably clear. Donne, like 
most of his contemporaries, probably kept a notebook in which he 
jotted down material that he hoped to use. Beading Valerius 
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Maximus, he extracted from that author his most famous suicides , 
from some compendia, he picked up other examples. A little care- 
lessness in copying would result in errors like the one we have pst 
described. 

That Donne worked from notes rather than from printed sources 
3S suggesied by other examples. Catullus Luctatius according to 
Donne, died by swallowing burning coals, but classical (Val. Maxi- 
mus, IX. 12 it) and Eenaissance (Textor, I, 5) sources state that 
he suffocated himself in his closet. ' A similar variation is found in 
the case of the Poet Labienus,” who according to classical (Seneca, 
Coniroveisiae, praef V) and Eenaissance accounts (Textor, I, 5) 
was neither a poet nor a suicide by self-immolation. Both of these 
variations may be the results of errors in transcribing or of lapstis 
mentis \ it is also possible that Donne is following an unknown 
Eenaissance tradition. That Donne had a tendency to grasp the 
general notion of his reading rather than to reproduce it accurately 
IS demonstrated by a direct quotation from Diogenes Laeitius which 
Donne incorporates m his description of Zeno^s suicide. Eor his 
source Donne probably used Casaubon^s 1593 translation, which at 
that time was the only one to be had. 

Bonne Casaubon’s Diogenes 

For which act, Diogenes Laertius Re enim vera omnes piaecedebat 
proclaimes him to have been (Mira . . . magnaque per louem felicitate 
faelicitate rir, qui mcolumnis, in- Quippe nonagesimooctavo aetatis 
teger, sine Morho ecccessit) anno vita excessit incolumnis atque 

integer, ac sine morbo (P 463) 

One can conclude that Donne was not particularly discriminating 
about the origin of these illustrations and derived them from the 
classics and from contemporary ® sources without bothering to check 
the correctness of the contemporary accounts by the classical 
originals. He seems to have kept some type of notes from which he 
wrote and which like so many notes became in time too cold to 

® An excellent example of the same thing on a lower level is found in 
Dekker’s list of fortunate and unfortunate in Old Fortunatus, i, i, 192-230 
Bekker had undoubtedly read Le Pnmaudaye’s Acad4mie Fiangoise and 
had drawn from his essay on Fortune some characteristics of the goddess 
and the examples of Henry, Lewis I, John of Leyden, Bajazet, and Tam- 
burlaine A glance at the fortunati section of a compendium would have 
added Viriat and Primislaus, the other characters were probably supplied 
by Dekker’s general knowledge. 
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be trustworthy,® Our final conclusion is that Donne was probably 
not so great a classical student as some modern scholars would have 
him be. 

Doif Cameeon Allex 

Du/ce University 


AN EAELY EIGHTEENTH-CENTUEY EHYMED PAEA- 
PHEASE OF PARADISE LOST, ii, 1-225 

A hitherto ovei looked ihymed paraphrase of Paradtse Lost^ ii, 
1-225, appeared in an anonymous poetical miscellany^ in 1708. 
Its full title reads . The Speeches of the Devils from Milton — 
Paraphras’d and turn’d into Ehime, feign’d to be spoken in a 
Council of War, consisting of Lucifer, Eymmon, Moloch, Belial, 
Asmodai, Adrameleeh, and Eamiel.” Only the harangues of the 
fiist four devils listed in the title are included 

The paiaphrasei extends the ten intioductory lines of Book II 
to sixteen, and begins thus . 

on a Till one, with dieadful Splendor bright. 

Adorn’d wath lucid Beams, and azure Light, 

Sat Lucifer^ the proudest Power which fell, 

Son of the Homing, and the Pimce of Hell, 

By Merit rais’d to a Command so sad. 

Amongst ten thousand eminently bad 

Theie follows Lucifer’s speech. I quote its opening lines as 
further illustrative of the paraphraser’s fondness for antithesis and 
skill in emasculating his original : 

Seraphick Powers, Lords of the World below, 

Oi very Gods, or worthy to be so, 

Dominions, States, the early Sons of Light, 

® See Biathanatos, (*) 2^, for Donne's own admission that he wrote from 
cold and unchecked souices 

^ The miscellany entitled Reflections, Mo7al, Comical, Satyrical on the 
Vices and Follies of the Age, was issued in twelve parts between July 26, 
1707, and April 13, 1709. It appeared in periodical form and was adver- 
tised as written “ by several good Hands " The paraphrase is in the sixth 
part This miscellany is not listed m Case’s bibliography Dr R C Boys 
refers to it but does not mention the paraphrase. (See his unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, English Poetical Miscellanies, l't00~25, tJohns 
Hopkins University, 1939, pp 378-9 ) 
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Now Peeis of Hell, and mighty Kings of Night 
If brave our Freedom will our Loss atone. 

No longei passive to a haughty Thione, 

That's woith our Fall 

What Spiiit’s here, so fai from being brave, 

That would his Honour quit a Heaven to save, 

And yield to be an humble glitt'ring Slave. 

BeliaTs well-known lines, 

for who would lose 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, . 
are turned into 

Foi what aetherial Spirit is so low, 

So broke and wasted with infernal Woe 
At once to wish for that oblivious shore, 

Where Thoughts are lost, and Keason is no more? 

The paraphrase is concluded with a brief speech by Eyinmon which 
is based on the counsel of Beelzebub in Paradise Lost, 

The Vmx>ers%tif of Wisconsin M. Mauricf ShudOFSKY 


DISEAELI AND JOHN GIBSON LOCKHAET 

The most grandiose of young Benjamin Disraeli^s youthful gran- 
diose schemes, that of establishing a great daily newspaper that 
would rival The Times^ brought him in contact with John Gibson 
Lockhart, Scottish barrister and IvtUraieur. Not yet twenty-one 
at the time, Disraeli was a handsome and personable youth of unde- 
niable talents; and so persuasive was he that he had succeeded in 
enlisting the great publisher John Murray m his scheme. Murray, 
for reasons that are obscure, was determined that Lockhart should 
edit the paper, christened by Disraeli The RepreseniaUve, and ac- 
cordingly sent Disraeli north to Scotland in September, 1825, to 
negotiate with Lockhart. 

Disraeli was courteously received by Lockhart and, according to 
his own report, was soon on intimate terms with him. A hitch 
nevertheless soon developed in the negotiations, for according to 
the notions of the time one of LockharUs station in life could not 
edit a newspaper without loss of caste. Eventually, however, a 
compromise arrangement was effected whereby Lockhart accepted 
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the eminently lespeetable editorship of The Quarterly Review 
(also published by Murray) at a salary of £1000 per year and fur- 
thei agreed to the best of his skill and ability to aid and assist 
Muriav in the operation of the newspaper^, and “by all other 
means consistent with his rank in life to promote the sale and 
chaiacter of ltd In return for what was actually the editorship- 
in-chief without the onerous title, Lockhart was to receive £1500 a 
year. 

The Repi esentaUve came into being in January, 1826, but after 
the preliminary negotiations Disraeli drops out of the picture, 
undoubtedly forced out by his inability to put up his share of the 
capital at the proper moment. (He was deeply mvolved in trading 
shares on the stock exchange at the time and had been completely 
wiped out by the December crash.) But Murray was too deeply 
committed to withdiaw. Badly edited and wretchedly managed, 
The Representative floundered on to an early death in July, seven 
months after its initial appearance, leaving the unfortunate Mur- 
ray with a loss of some £26,000. 

From the moment of the initial difficulties of The Representative 
theie was a rapid cooling of the pleasant relationship between Dis- 
raeli and Lockhart, the more understandable after the failure of 
the paper, by which Lockhart not only lost an income of £1500 a 
year but suffered the humiliation of being associated with a noto- 
rious fiasco. He was perhaps but human if he blamed Disraeli for 
involving him in the affair. He was less than honest, however, if 
he were guilty, as Disraeli always felt, of misrepresentation in con- 
nection with The Representative, Disraelffs accusations against 
Lockhart, made many years later in a letter to Francis Espinasse, 
were published m the Athenaeum during his own lifetime, but after 
the death of Lockhart. As they appear in none of the biographies 
of Disraeli, they are worth reprinting : 

March 27, 1860 

. When I was quite a youth, I made the acquaintance of the late Mr. 
Lockhart, and hung ahout him, as hoys do about the first distinguished 
man with whom they become acquainted In the year 1825, Mr. Lockhart, 
who then lived in Scotland, undertook, with the countenance of Mr Can- 
ning, to edit the Representative newspaper In making his preliminary 
arrangements, he often made use of me, and I was delighted with his con- 


^ Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli^ Mew York, 1929, I, 
72 A full account of the Representative affair is given in this work. 
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fidence. Sometime after, when in Italy, I took up an English magazine, 
and found “ a son of Mi Bisraeh ” described as the Editor of the paper , 

I never wrote a line in the paper, I was never asked to write a line in the 
paper. At the time of its appeal ance, I did not know I could write But 
the mythus was established, and eftected its object, it shielded Mr. Lock- 
hart, who was an expeit m all the nebulous chicanery of these literary 
intrigues Unfortunately, in this case, the man of straw he had fired on, 
became eminent, and a new^spaper of nearly forty years ago is remembered 
from its being the subject of a literary forgery.® 

It IS apparent from this letter that Disraeli suspected Lockhart, 
whether 3 nstly or not, of shifting the responsibility for the failure 
of The Representative from his own shoulders to those of Disiaeli, 
where it could not possibly belong. Under these circumstances it 
was but natural that Disraeli should thereafter remam suspicious 
of Lockhart and avoid all personal contact with him. In Decem- 
ber, 1832, however, he thought he saw additional cause for com- 
plaint against Lockhart, as is set forth m the following unpub- 
lished letter of Disraeli to Lockhart : 

December ( ?), 1832 

and Young Dukes no longer “wine’' with Marchionesses of Bucklersbury 
Sir: 

I have long been aware of the hostile influence (to use no harsher term) 
which you have exercised over my literary career, but I have hitherto 
passed it by unnoticed because I have a distaste to literary squabbling and 
because I feel confident that if I possess any genuine power I must ulti- 
mately prevail against even my most ungenerous opponents 

In the recently published number of the Quarterly Review you have by 
one of those sidewind sneers for which I have been often indebted to you 
held me up to ridicule as using a phrase in a book called the Young 
Duhe^ which is not to be found in that work, I have deserved severe 
criticism, I have certainly experienced it, and I hope I have profited by it 
This, however, is not criticism, and considering the quarter from where it 
emanates I can only view it as a personal and offensive allusion and one 
which to pass over in silence would not so much indicate that spirit of 
patient resignation becoming a youthful writer, but rather a degree of 
cowardice unbefitting one who has any regard for the respect of society or 
himself. 

I am therefore under the very painful necessity of requesting an explana- 
tion from you upon this subject * 

Loekbarf s sidewmd sneer, if indeed be is tbe antbox of it, occurs 

3 From a copy of the letter preserved by Disraeli. 

® Disraeli’s second novel. 

* From a copy preserved by Disraeli, 
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in a highly complimentary review of Moneys Zohrdb, which he 
calls the “ best novel that has appeared for several years past.” 
After roundly condemning the recent wave of fashionable novels 
and announcing that their bubble has been pricked by the im- 
provement of the public taste, the reviewer continues: "Young 
dukes will not again be caught inviting Marchionesses of Buck- 
lersbury to ‘ wine ’ with them. . . . ” “ 

Lockhart replied as follows : 

London, the 29th Deo. 1832 

Sir. 

If the reviewer of Zohrah in the last number of the Quarterly has 
ascribed the phrase you mention to one of your heroes in place of another 
of them, and if on lefiection you would wish his I am sure involuntary 
mis-statement to be coriected, it shall be done in the next number of the 
review. 

As to myself I disclaim entirely the feelings with respect to yourself 
which your letter seems to impute to me I am unconscious of having 
eNeited any influence, one way or another, on your literary caieer. I am 
of opinion that you must have been grossly misinformed as to some trans- 
action of which I knew nothing ® 

Disraeli refused the offer of a correction in the manner offered. 

I feel I have the assurance of the writer of the review of 
Zohrab that the misstatement was involuntary/^ he wrote, I am 
of course precluded from any additional word.^^ ’’ The matter 
would hardly have ended there, however, had Macvey Napier, editor 
of TliQ Edinlurgh Review^ responded favorably to DisraeFs offer 
to review Zohrab for The Edinburgh. The novel was praised in 
The Qxiarterly, Disraeli told Napier, because The Quarterly was 
edited by a tenth-rate novelist.^^ ^ Napier cautiously replied that 
he should not like to prmt an article that would give substance to 
the charge that Zohrab was cast up by The Edinburgh because it 
was extolled m The Quarterly, or one bearing any direct allusion 
to the literary merits of Lockhart. Thereupon Disraeli dropped 
the matter. 

C. L. Cline 

The Vmversxty of Texas 

® For all this, see The Quarterly Review^ xlviii, 391 ff 

® From the Beaconsfield archives at Hughenden Manor 

® Andrew Lang, The JUfe and Letters of John G-tlson Lockhart, John C. 
Nfimmo, London, 1897, n, 77. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHAUCER’S SUMMONER 
AND PARDONER 

In lines 669-70 of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, imme- 
diately after the description of the Summoner, Chaucer tells us : 

With hym ther rood a gen til Pardoner 
Of Rounciual, his freend and his comper 

The last five words of this quotation take on unsuspected significance 
when placed beside a document which forms part of the register of 
John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter fiom 1327 to 1369. The 
document in question is dated 1355;, and the pertinent part of it 
runs as follows : ^ 

nos, tamen, non sine gravi cordis inquietudine, ex querelis, denunciacioni- 
hns, et clamoiibus plurium et facti quasi notorietate, intellexei imus, et m 
paite ex inspeccione eedularum hujusmodi expeiti sumus, quod vos, Archi- 
diaconorum Ofliciales, vestrive Commissarii et Kegistrarii, seva cupiditate 
dampnabiliter excecati, peccunie sic collecte vel verms seductoris totam 
[t e toltam] vobis, pro iniquo labore, sub colore infidelis feodi reservantes, 
questores hujusmodi tarn Hospitahs Sancti Spiritus, Sancti Johannis, quam 
aliorum piivilegiatorum, ut dicunt, nedum Fratres aut Clencos set multo- 
ciens laicos aut conjugatos, ipsorum negocia diebus solempnibus, intra 
Missarum Solempnia, predicandi officio, [quod] non infenoribus diaconibus 
est permissum, tenore presumpto publice exponeie non tantum permittitis 
set ipsis nephandissime assistitis, consulitis, et favetis 

From this passage we can tell that it was sometimes through 
connivance with the archdeacon^s officials that the false pardoner 
was able to make the persoun and the peple his apes ; and being 
familiar with Chaucer^s objective method of satire;, his habit of 
never drawmg a damaging conclusion that he can trust his intelligent 
contemporary reader to draw for himself, we scarcely need further 
evidence of Chaucer’s mtention. 

Charles R. Sleeth 

Frxnceton Univers'ity 


^ The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter {A D 1321-1369) 
Fd. by tbe Rev F 0. Hingeston-Randolpb, M A Three volumes, London 
and Exeter, 1894-1899. Vol. n (1897), pp. 1178-79 

Tbe same passage is also cited by G. B. Owst {Preaching in Medieval 
England, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 103-04 and note), with a reference to 
pardoners and archdeacon's officials in general, but naturally not to Chaucer's 
Pardoner and Summoner in particular. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO ZARNCKE^S NOTE ON BRANDS 
NABRENSOHIFF, CAP. 13, 1 

Chapter Thu teen of the Narrenschif, in which Brant launches 
a severe attack on bnolschaffV^ is replete with difficulties of one 
sort or another Not the least among these occurs in the very first 
line, where the adjective ^^strowen^^ is used with reference to 
^^Prow Venus Zarncke, whose monumental edition clears away 
many of the difficulties, particularly those of a more philological 
nature, does not fail the reader in the above instance. He comments 
as follows (p. 322) on the meaning of "^^strowen^^ as applied to 
Venus ^^die ledensart. stioh und feuer zu einander thun. zur 
bezeichnung der leichten entzundlichkeit (vgl, zu 92, 1), wird 
vielfach auf das gefahrliche des zusammenlebens von personen 
mannlichen und w^eiblichen geschlechts angewandt He then pro- 
ceeds to give quotations to this effect, chiefly from the works of 
Hans Sachs, Seb. Eiancb, and Fischart. In this connection he 
makes the remark (p. 323), auch Luther bedient sich dieses bildes 
mehrfach, wenn ich nicht irre.” However, he is unable to provide 
definite citations. 

It was the good fortune of the present writer to come upon the 
following passages in Luther, which Zarncke may have had m mind 
without being able to locate them when he was preparing his 
edition : 

1. In the sermon Vom ehelichen Leben (1522) Luther takes 
issue with the followmg ecclesiastical regulation : 

. , . wenn es geseheke, das eyn man mit seyns weyks mutter odder 
sckwester sundigete, walchs fur der eke eyn laster were, das die eke 
kynderte unnd tzu rysse, aber nu es nack der eke geschikt, nickt tzureyssen 
kan umb des weybs willen, das keyn sckuld dran katt, Szo soli dock des 
manss straff seyn, das er bey seym weyb liege und nickt mackt kab, die 
eke sckuld tzu foddern Da sike, was der Teufel durck seyne nairen ynn 
der eke sckafft, legt man und weyb tzusamen und spnekt Sey keyn man 
nock weyb, fewr und stro bey eynander und gepeutt, es soli nickt brennen. 
{WA 10 11,284). 

2. In a sermon of August 10, 1522, Luther, contrasting the 
commandments of God with those of the Pope, makes this observa- 
tion: 

Sick da seindt die Depott Gottes unnd des Baksts widei eynander, das 
versteket yderman wol. Also mit dem Eelicken standt. Got kat gebotten 
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das man und weyb ein fleysch sol sein unnd das sie nicbt geschayden sollen 
sein Nun hatt der Babst vil der gepot dar wider geben, als wan eine den 
nimt der sie auss der tauft hot gehaben, so sol man im die ee zureissen, 
. . . Item wenn ymands in blut schanden felt und vereelichet sich mit 
seiner frundin, da gebcutt er sie sollenn bey emander beleiben, da lest er 
zwey nackete m einem bette bey eimiander ligen und solt keins von dem 
anderen niciit maciit haben eeliche pHiclit zu fordeien Was ist das 
anders als wenn ich stio und feim zubamen legt und veibute in doch, das 
mcht solten bniinen? {WA lOm, 265 ) 

3. In the famed address An den christhchen Adel deutschei 
Nation von des christhchen Siandes Bessernng (1520) the follow- 
ing passage is found in Luther’s discussion of the celibacy of priests * 

. . . Es kan yhe nit ein ygliehei pfar eynis weybes mangeln, nit alleinn 
dei gebiechlickeit, szondern viel mehr des hauszhalten halben Sol er den 
ein weyb halten, und yhm der Babst das zulessit, doch nit zur ehe haben, 
was ist das andeis gethan, dan ein man und weyb bey emander allein 
lassen, unnd doch vorpieten, sie solten nit fallen, Eben als stro und feior 
zusainmen legen, und voipieten, es sol widder raucheim noch biennenn? 
{WA 6, 442).^ 

Heinz Bluhji 

Yale Umversitg 


DAD SOW 

Although unauthorized variations of one sort or another, more 
or less unintentional of course, are not infrequently accredited to 
ballad-coUectors in recordings from oral tradition, the outright 
creation of a ballad character is a distmct achievement. And 
Sharp’s Dad Sow, in stanza one of The Oarnon Orow^ would seem 
to be such a character. 

He shot it at that carrion crow. 

And missed his mark and shot Bad Sow^ 

Dad Sow appears thus also in the later printing of the song.^ 

The words crow in the first Ime of the song and hogs in its 
chorus ® are both common nouns, and are treated as common nouns 

^ Italics in the three quotations are mine. 

^ Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern A'p'Pdtaoh^ans, 1917, p 320 

2 Maud Karpeles, led., ^English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
1932, II, 324. 

® Campbell and Sharp, op, cit,, p. 320. 
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in common practice, a practice also followed by Sharp. A different 
treatment he accords Dad Sow, who as presented must be regarded 
as a ballad character. 

That the singer, however, had in mind dad's sow, not Dad Sow, 
IS clear from stanza two of the song. 

He carried her up into the house. 

And had a good mess of cheese and souse ^ 

Otherwise the situation presented in the song seems most extra- 
ordinary. On the parricidal score, Synge^s extravaganza, Playboy of 
the Western World, falls short of a ^^good mess of cheese and souse.^^ 

West Yirgima Universitg LOUIS W. CHAPPELL 


REVIEWS 


Ohristopher Marlowe A Biographical and Critical Study, By 
Fredeeice S. Boas. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. viii-|- 336. $4.50. 

This most interesting and useful work will be welcomed by all 
students of Elizabethan drama and deserves a place on the shelyes 
of all college libraries. It is the final fruit of some forty years of 
study by the author of the life and work of Marlowe and is a syn- 
thesis of all the investigations which, since Hotson^s epoch-making 
discovery in 1925, have thrown so much light on the stormy career 
of the Elizabethan poet and dramatist. Little new matter is added ; 
perhaps none was to be expected. Certain documents reproduced 
for the first time in facsimile, the Coroner^s inquisition and parts 
of Baineses note, are of little help to the average reader ox even to 
the student. To put it frankly these reproductions are little better 
than illegible. Yet both are of the highest importance, the inqui- 
sition might have been printed in full with a tianslation, since the 
crabbed Latin of Elizabethan legal documents is not always easily 
understood by the modern readei. Hotson, to be sure, had already 
done this, but his invaluable little book is not always easily accessible. 
Brooke has printed the Baines note in full in the appendix to his 
Life of Marlowe, It is not exactly pleasant reading, but it is a 
necessary document, the extracts printed by Dr. Boas omit the 

320 . 
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‘'^revolting allegations against Christ and St. John^^; yet these are 
part and parcel of the charge of condoning homosexuality brought 
against Marlowe. It may not be true, but his work, especially Dido 
and Hew and Leander, shows his interest in this abnormal sex- 
relation 

On the othei hand Dr Boas includes a good deal that has already 
appeared in print and that has only the slightest bearing on the 
life of Marlowe. A whole section (12 pp.) is devoted to Kobert 
Poley, the notorious Government agent Now Poley was present at 
the death of Marlowe and it was probably his testimony that estab- 
lished in the minds of the Coionei^s jury the fact that Fnzer had 
acted in self-defence A couple of paragraphs characterizing Poley 
and quoting his frank avowal that he would swear and forswear 
himself rather than accuse himself to his own harm would be suffi- 
cient, one thinks, to throw light upon his credibility as a witness. 
As Dr. Boas admits (p. 116) there is no documentary proof that 
Poley had even met Marlowe before the day of the poePs death. It 
seems also hardly necessary to print the mam provisions of the 
will of the widow Grace Baines (1597) ; all that matters is that 
there is no mention in hei will of her son Eichard, who was there- 
fore presumably dead, and who may therefore be perhaps identified 
with the Eichard Baynes hanged at Tyburn in 1594 Frankly a 
good deal of the documentary matter printed or re-printed in the 
book seems somewhat superfluous. 

In regard to the actual circumstances of Marlowe’s death Dr. 
Boas like most recent writers is inclined to suspend judgment. We 
have, as he points out, only one version of the affray and Poley, 
from whom it probably comes, is a most suspicious character. On 
the other hand there is no conceivable motive why Marlowe should 
have been deliberately trapped and murdered, and the verdict that 
Fnzer struck in self-defence was received as satisfactory by all 
concerned. The Queen promptly pardoned him; and Walsingham, 
Marlowe’s patron, retained him in his service. Poley, too, continued 
his activities as a Government messenger, interrupted — ^why no one 
knows — ^to spend a day in a tavern with Marlowe and the others. 
Perhaps after all the best thing is to accept the statement of the 
verdict that Marlowe, ira motus^ began the fray which ended in 
his death. 

In the critical chapters of the book Dr, Boas stresses perhaps more 
strongly than any other writer has done the profound influence of 
the classics — ^Latin poetry m particular — on Marlowe’s thought and 
style. This influence is all-pervasive from his translation of Ovid’s 
Amores, probably written while he was still at Cambridge, to Hero 
and Leander begun and left unfinished in the last months of his 
life. It IS to this influence that Dr. Boas attributes the lucidity 
and precision which translate thoughts and emotions into rhythmical 
speech with felicitous exactness.” Moreover Dr. Boas brings together 
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a convinemg amount of testimony to show that Marlowe was a 
widely read student of modern as well as of classic literature, 
admired for his learning even by those who, like Chettle, disliked 
him personally. All this is to the good and serves to modify the 
picture presented of him in a recent work as an Elizabethan swash- 
buckler bloody, bold, and resolute.-^^ 

It is in his treatment of Marlowe as a playwright that Dr. Boas 
seems least satisfactory. He still adheres to the 1592 date for Dr, 
Faustus, I expressed my lack of conviction with the evidence held 
to establish that date in a review of the anthor^s edition of Faustus 
in Modern Language Notes, June 1933, and I have seen no reason 
to change my opinion. There is no need to repeat my argument 
here, but I may point out that the chronology of Marlowe^s plays 
accepted by Dr Boas runs as follows* Tamburlaim (both parts) 
1587 ; The Jew, 1589, the Massacre late m 1592; Edward II some- 
where in that year, and Faustus after May 1592. This seems so 
curious as on the face of it to be unlikely. It is hard to believe that, 
after the instant success of I Tamhurlaine, which provoked an im- 
mediate second part, Marlowe should have been silent for nearly 
two years. Again there is an unexplained silence from 1589 to 1592, 
in which latter year according to Dr. Boas Marlowe wrote no less 
than three plays. I would propose, what seems to me a more 
probable chronology: Tamburlaine I and II 1587, Faustus 1588; 
The Jew 1589, the two-part play mis-represented by the Contention 
and True Tragedy, in 1590-91 — it was on the boards, as we know 
from Greene, by the summer of 1592 — ^the hasty hack-work of The 
Massacre, 1592 and his most perfect play Edward II later in that 
year. This, of course, is to assume that Marlowe had read a copy 
of P. P.^s translation of the German Eaust book before the date of 
its first recorded edition, May 1592. I would venture the suggestion 
that Marlowe might have seen it in manuscript in the hands of 
defies, its first printer, who was also the printer of The Spanish 
Tmgedy and whom Marlowe may have met through Kyd This pro- 
posed chronology also assumes Marlowe^s hand in the Contention 
and True Tragedy, It seems unfortunate that Dr. Boas, who notes 
(p. 196) that the frequent classical quotations in these plays — and 
in their later versions, 2 and S Kmg Henry YI — are ^^in accord 
with the usual practice of Marlowe and not of Shakespeare,^^ does 
not go on to a bolder attempt to assert Marlowe’s authorship — 
part-authorship at least along with Shakespeare — of the origmal 
that lies behind both the early quartos and the final versions of the 
Polio. It is a pity, I thmk, that mstead of this he makes an attempt 
to ascribe Arden of Feversham to Marlowe, an attempt not likely 
to meet with sympathetic response from students of Elizabethan 
drama. 

In general it may, I think, be said that Dr. Boas^ treatment of 
Marlowe’s plays, qm plays, is superficial rather than searching. He 
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tells the stoiy of each play at considerable length, interrupting his 
narrative by frequent quotations. This is entertaining rather than 
enlightening. He seems oblivious of the great advance in dramatic 
technique shown in Marlowe^s progress from Tambui lame to Edward 
IL He asserts (p. 312) that Marlowe paid little attention to the 
articulation of the plot ” , but that is exactly what Marlowe did in 
The Jew, it is a dramatic device which one believes he learned 
from Kyd whose Spanish Tragedy is the best plotted of early 
Elizabethan plays, to say nothing of Kyd^s lost Hamlet. Some men- 
tion might have been made too, of Marlowe^s daring innovation in 
promoting such a subordinate figure as Kyd^s villainous Lorenzo 
to the protagonist, the villam-hero, of The J ew. The final statement 
that Marlowe “ founded no school (p. 314) and that Shakespeare^s 
obligation (to him) does not go deep seems strangely to ignore 
Marlowe’s positive contribution to Elizabethan tragedy in general 
and to Shakespeare in particular. The conqueror and villain-hero 
plays of Elizabethan drama go back in the main to Tamburlame and 
to The Jew. As to Shakespeare Dr. Boas cites Richard II and The 
Merchant of Venice, he makes no mention of Richard III, yet 
Marlowe is beyond all possible doubt the “ only begetter ” of that 
first great stage-success of the younger playwright. And from 
whom if not from Marlowe did Shakespeare learn to write dramatic 
blank-verse ^ 

In spite of all the undoubted merits of this book it would seem 
that the final critical study of Marlowe the playwright rather than 
the man, placing him against the background of the stage and the 
drama of his day still remains to be written. 

T. M. Pakeott 

Lawrenoeville, "New Jersey 


Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger. By Baldwin- Max- 
well. Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp.x + 238. $3 00. 

In this attractive volume Professor Maxwell boldly attacks some 
ot the numerous and vexing problems which confront the student 
of Beaumont, Pletcher, and Massinger. Of the seventeen essays, 
eight are here printed for the first time; the others have been re- 
vised and in several cases considerably enlarged since their first 
publication in learned journals. Many of the studies are concerned 
with the fundamental problem of dating the plays ; in these, as else- 
where, Professor Maxwell identifies and evaluates topical allusions 
with commendable adroitness and discretion. In one series of studies, 
he finds evidence that Pletcher’s attitude towards the code of the 
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duel underwent a change, and by tracing this he is enabled to 
postulate the order in which certain plays were written. 

One of the most stimulating essays deals m part with the lists 
of actors included m the second Beaumont and Fletcher folio (1679). 
The source of these lists has always been a mystery. The publishers, 
Martyn, Herrmgman, and Harriot boast that the copy-text of this 
second folio was an extensively corrected first folio which they had 
purchased at a high price; the folio, they state, had been the prop- 
erty of an ingenious and worthy Gentleman,^^ whose Corrections 
were the more to be valued, because he had an intimacy with both 
our Authors, and had been a Spectator of most of them when they 
were Acted in their life-time/^ Some critics have nominated for 
this honor the actor William Ecclestone (no gentleman, be it noted), 
whom Professor Maxwell does not positively re]ect, though he is 
skeptical , but a better candidate would, in my opinion, be the elder 
Charles Cotton. From the lattePs kinsman, Sir Aston Cokayne, 
we learn (in 1658) that Cotton had been Pletcher^s friend and 
old Companion,^^ and that he had been the original owner of the 
MS of The Mad Lover — once lent by him to Cokayne but later re- 
called — ^from which Moseley and Kobinson prmted the text of that 
play m the 1647 folio. Eepeatedly Cokayne taxes Cotton for having 
permitted the printmg in that folio of incorrect ascriptions of the 
plays of Fletcher, Beaumont, and Massinger. 

But you may blame the Printers; yet you might 
Perhaps have won them to do Fletcher right, 

Would you have took the pains . 

. I wish as free 

Y'had told the Printers this, as you did me 
Surely you was to blame 

At the same time he addresses Moseley and Robinson thus : 

But how came I (you ask) so much to know? 

Fletchers chief bosome-friend inform’d me so 
Ith’ next impression therefore justice do, 

And print their old ones in one volume too 

Por Beaumonts works & Fletchers should come forth 

With all the right belonging to their worth 

Moseley and Robinson were not destined to carry out this behest, 
but m 1679 Herrmgman and the others did so imperfectly. Mean- 
while Cotton, as it seems to me, took Cokayne^s importunities to 
heart, at least to the extent of correcting his personal copy of the 
first folio text and recording certain supplementary information. To 
sum up, Charles Cotton, ingenious and worthy, and indubitably 
a gentleman, had been a friend of FletchePs, a spectator at the early 
performances of his plays, an owner of dramatic manuscripts, and 
an intimate of the publishers of the first folio (1647) , Alive as late 
as 1658 (according to Joseph Hunter), Cotton could better than 
anyone yet suggested have made m his folio the numerous MS 

5 
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corrections, compiled the lists of actors (m the margin of the book, 
as Professor Maxwell shrewdly conjectures), and interpolated the 
several Prologues and Epilogues, with the Songs appertaining to 
each Play, which were not in the former Edition, but are now 
inserted in their proper places/^ 

James G. McMaitaway 

The Folger Shakespeare Library 


Behgious Trends %n English Poetry^ Yol. i, 1700-1740 : Protestant- 
ism and the Cult of Sentiment. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild, 
New York. Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 612. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Fairchild^s study of religious trends in English poetry be- 
tween 1700 and 1740 is, as he tells us in his Preface, the first of a 
pro 3 ected senes of five volumes. Volume ii is to deal with the 
period from 1740 to 1780, volumes in, iv, and v with, respectively, 
the romantic, Victorian, and contemporary eras. 

Something should be said of Mr. Fairchild^s methods in this first 
volume, — ^the same methods, presumably, are to be followed in the 
succeeding volumes The discussion is based upon a body of perti- 
nent verse gathered in accordance with definite principles. Of the 
149 poets drawn upon, 118 fulfill a two-fold specification * all or 
the chief part of their work was done between 1700 and 1740, and 
their writings have been published in collected form. The remain- 
ing 31 poets fall within the period under discussion, but their 
works have never been, or are too slender to have been, collected. 
The result of this process of selection is a splendidly extensive body 
of verse illustrative, one would imagine, of practically all the va- 
rieties of religious — and semi- or pseudo-religious — expression in 
English poetry of the first four decades of the eighteenth century. 

As a special collection of verse, then, Mr. Fairchild^s book is 
admirable, and it will prove very useful to all students of the eight- 
eenth century. It is with his commentary upon this material, with 
his historical interpretation of the period as a whole, that one must 
take exception. In his Preface Mr. Fairchild informs us, with 
charm and perfect candor, of his Anglo-Catholic convictions, and 
throughout his study he gives constant and emphatic expression to 
his religious philosophy. No one, I think, who is in any way quali- 
fied to discuss the eighteenth century will suggest that Mr. Fair- 
child^s religious views have had anything to do with his misinter- 
pretations of literary and cultural movements. For these faulty 
interpretations are due entirely to the greatly over-simplified 
theories of historical and literary development upon which Mr. 
Fairchild draws throughout the course of his commentary. The 
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verse presented m Volume i illustrates, he suggests, the continuous 
development of the Protestant spirit from puritanism to latitudi- 
narianism to eighteenth-century sentimentalism; and sentimental- 
ism IS a pre-romantic phenomenon, pointing to the romanticism of 
the 1780-1830 period, which in turn may perhaps be regarded as 
'^simply Protestant Christianity in a more or less delightfully 
phosphorescent state of decay/^ 

Such IS the central theory which emerges, and about which Mr 
Fairchild organizes his historical statement of the changing culture 
of the English Enlightenment. One begins, not so much by dis- 
avowing the theory itself, as by challenging the easy assumptions 
and the vastly over-simplified generalizations which lead up to the 
theory By constantly affixing labels bearing such terms as 
raUonahsnij latitudinananism, prirmhvtsmj graveyardurrij senti- 
mentahsm, and pre-romanUcism we can come perilously close to 
mere word-play. The historical truth about any period must be 
sought in the dramatic and enormously complex interplay of many 
forces Is it enough, for instance, to indicate that sentimentalism 
usually produced verse with a warm and cheery outlook, that it 
was based on the assumption of man^s innate goodness, that it 
remained silent regarding the Atonement^ In response to what 
forces did it arise ^ What did it mean — emotionally, intellectually, 
socially, and economically — ^when entertained by individuals of 
different temperaments ? And was it, in fact, pre-romantic at 
all ^ That is, would romanticism, had other factors not entered m, 
ever have followed chronologically upon sentimentalism^ These 
questions are put, not in any systematic way, but merely to indicate 
the kind of over-simplified historical statement that is characteristic 
of the entire book 

Eicakdo QuiNrAiTA 

The University of Wisconsvn 


The Life and 'Wor'k of Wtlham Gilpin, By William Templemah. 
Urbana, Illinois* University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp 
836. $3.00. 

Professor Templeman^s book makes a substantial contribution as 
the first comprehensive study of the career of this master of the 
picturesque,^^ whose distinction in his own day embraced much 
more than the avocation for which he is now remembered. The 
importance of Gilpin in developing and popularizing the con- 
ception of ^picturesque beauty receives the ample elucidation 
which the relation of that subject to the progress of eighteenth- 
century romanticism demands, but the chapters devoted to Gilpin^s 
many years in the rdles of schoolmaster and country cleric consti- 
tute, because of their relative novelty, the most interesting portions 
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of the book. In both callings Gilpm achieved success which carried 
his reputation far beyond the precincts in which he worked. As 
head of Cheam School in Surrey he instituted a mode of religious 
instruction and a system of student government which evoked con- 
siderable attention. Of particular interest is Professor Temple- 
man^s plausible theory that Gilpin^s disciplinary methods inspired 
the procedure by which the schoolmaster, Mr. Jennings, subdued 
the intractable Peregrine Pickle in Smollett^s novel of that name 
As Vicar of Boldre, in the diocese of Winchester, where he spent 
the last twenty-seven years of his life, Gilpin evinced in pastoral 
duties the same energy and resourcefulness which had distinguished 
him as a schoolmaster. He was instrumental in the founding at 
Lymington of a society for the benefit of distressed females , he 
supervised the erection of a new poorhouse m Boldre, he set up two 
schools in Boldre, paying for them, and eventually endowing them, 
with money from the sale of his works on the picturesque. These 
philanthropic undertakings, first publicized in the Reports of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition . of the Poor^ were repeatedly 
cited as exemplary and were emulated elsewhere Similarly, cer- 
tain of Gilpm^s moral essays, printed originally for the edification 
of his humble parishioners, were broadcast by publication for the 
Cheap Eepository for Eeligious and Moral Tracts. 

Not all of the new light on Gilpin is confined to the biogra- 
phical sections of the book Professor Templeman makes positive 
the attribution, hitherto con]ectural, of A Dialogue upon the 
Gardens at Stow (1748), establishing it as ^^the first treatise 
in English setting forth critically . . . the beauty of landscape 
scenery as judged by a painter^s eye” and its use of the word 

picturesque as the earliest in this special sense. Fresh evidence 
of the extent of Gilpin’s reputation as a critic of prints and an 
expositor of the picturesque, especially on the continent, shows its 
penetration into remote and unexpected quarters. Into the details 
of the paper war ” over the propriety of the picturesque in land- 
scape gardening the discussion does not enter, smce Gilpin was not 
directly engaged, nevertheless, more concrete reminders of the 
points at issue among the controversialists would have helped in the 
record of the attention paid by them to Gilpin’s work in the field. 
One may also venture to say that Professor Templeman’s account 
would have gained, had he placed his chapters relative to the 
picturesque in sequence; not only would coherence m that quarter 
have been strengthened, but the narrative of Gilpin’s professional 
life would have obtained unbroken continuity 

Professor Templeman is preparing an edition of unpublished 
letters, including many new ones on both sides of the correspondence 
between Gilpin and William Mason. This volume should prove 
most welcome and useful. 

Chaeles J. Hill 

Smith College 
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Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice Classicism in the Rhe- 
toric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England lJfOO-1600, By 
Charles Sears Baldwin. Edited ■witli introduction by 
Donald Lemen Clark 'New Yoik Columbia Uniyersity 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiy + 251. $2.75. 

Tins postbnmoiis volume is tbe third in the series of which 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic is the first and Mediaeval Rhetoric and 
Poetic tbe second. Chapters are as follows * I. The Renaissance as 
a Literary Period. II. Latin, Greek, and the Ternaculars. III. 
Imitation of Prose Forms, Ciceronianism, Rhetorics. lY. Iniita- 
tation in Lyric and Pastoral Y. Romance. YI. Drama. VII. 
Sixteenth-Centnry Poetics. YIII. Prose Narrative IX. Essays. 
Mr. Baldwin^s plan was not wholly carried out, for example he 
intended to write on Castelvetro. This would perhaps have been 
one of the fnllest and most appreciative portions of the work, for 
incidental references to that commentator on Aristotle are always 
laudatory. Doubtless other sections not mentioned by the editor 
were also contemplated. It hardly seems that Italian Renaissance 
tragedy, for example, would have been wholly unmentioned, and 
that Italian comedy, except for the pastoral and rustic, would have 
been almost equally neglected. Prom the preface and from com- 
parison with the two earlier works, one infers that the parts now 
published were not destined for much further revision. 

Seemingly Mr. Baldwin^s method of study was the linear one, in 
which the scholar begins at the earliest stages of a subject and goes 
in order of time to the end. This method, so far as it can be 
carried through, has the advantage of giving some acquaintance 
with the whole subject. But obviously it yields in concentration 
and in opportunity for observing relationships to the cyclic method, 
m which the student moves in all directions from a center, visiting 
outlying topics for some reason suggested at the point of departure. 
Mr. Baldwin did, however, work with certam matters always in 
mind. 

One of these is stated in the editor’s preface as the Aristotelian 
philosophy of composition embodied in the Rheioi ic and the PoeticP 
To the present reviewer, a life-long student of the Poetics, Mr. 
Baldwin’s Aristotelianism seems somewhat rigid, and perhaps the 
cause of his lack of enthusiasm for Ariosto and Spenser and his 
preference for Tasso, ^ both as poet and critic. Such an opinion is 
to be welcomed as opposed to the current view of Tasso as inferior, 
yet, great as are the Jerusalem Delivered and the Discorsi del 
Poema Eroico^ they perhaps have less for the future than some of 

^ Tasso applies the words false in tntto to the foundation of a belief 
held by Castelvetro, with whom Mr. Baldwin links him for praise 
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their companions in the sixteenth century. In geneial the literature 
and criticism of the Renaissance, as estimated by the author, suffer 
when brought into comparison with classical practice and theory. 

A second important idea is that “ rhetoric and poetic are different 
in aim In Mr. Baldwm^s opinion the Renaissance did not suffi- 
ciently realize this. True, it did not. Yet it is possible to ask 
whether the author has sufficiently developed the real similarities 
between oratory and poetry as the sixteenth century practised them, 
and whether objection to the rhetorical does not appear too often. 
But again Mr. Baldwin^s work may serve as a salutary corrective to 
an attitude still common in literary criticism. 

Duke IJmversity AlLAIST H. GiLBEET 


The Spirit of Moherej an Interpretation. By Peecy Addison 
Chapman. Princeton* Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xxii + 250. 

When Percy Chapman died, on Sept. 19, 1937, he left a MS. that 
he had intended to develop into a life of Moliere and a study of his 
plays. This MS has been edited by M Bede, with some additions, 
of which the most extensive runs from p 158 to p. 171, An intro- 
duction by Mr. Gauss indicates that Chapman would have made 
it plain that The Spirit of Mohere was not intended as a contribu- 
tion to original research in literary history,^^ but was an attempt 
to throw light upon . . . the meaning of comedy, with particular 
reference to comedy as understood by Moli^re.^^ This purpose is 
best shown in the final chapter, in which Chapman wisely criticizes 
Bergson^s explanation of laughter when excited by comedy and 
defends Moliere^s picture of society, ‘‘ in which character is shown 
as more important than station in the relations of men with each 
other.-^^ This last chapter suggests many questions that would 
doubtless have received further consideration had the author lived. 

The rest of the book is fragmentary to an unfortunate degree. 
Moliere^s comedies through the Ecole des femmes are discussed in 
detail, but, except for a comparison between Don Garcie and le 
Misanthrope and references found in a discussion entitled Moliere 
and His Public, Chapman left very little about other plays. The 
manner m which the work was produced accounts not only for these 
deficiencies, but for certam slips that might easily have been cor- 
rected.^ In spite of them the book constitutes an eloquent tribute 
to Moliere and a fitting monument to one who loved his plays, 

H. Caeeington Lancastee 

^ P 63, m 1658 the playing of a farce after a tragedy had not been 

abandoned in Pans for at least twenty-five years/’ nor should the Roman 
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The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne, By Maurice J. Valency. 

'New York. Columbia Univeisity Piess^ 1940. Pp. xiv 308. 

Maurice J. Valency has undertaken a task somewhat like that of 
R H. Ball in The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Ovei reach Mr. 
Ball studies the role of Overreach as a vehicle for acting throughout 
the centuries, Mr. Valency traces the various forms which drama- 
tists have given to the story of Herod and Mariamne, from Hans 
Sachs in 1552 to Stephen Phillips m 1900. He lists thirty-seven 
Mariamne plays, and he accomplishes the heioic act of analyzing 
and grouping them. The best known of them all is Hebbeks 
H erodes und Mariamne, but Mr. Valency does not think highly of 
this tragedy with its unnatural action, unreal characters, quixotic 
posturings, and, at the end, its utter confusion.^^ 

The chief difficulty in consider mg these plays is that no one of 
them IS an unqualified success, and there is a certain dreariness m 
plowing through an account of so many literary failures. Mr. 
Valency remarks on the fact that Shakespeare created a masterpiece 
from much less promising material when he wrote Othello, The 
story of Herod and Mariamne is somewhat similar m outline but 
decidedly more intricate m detail. As told by J osephus, it presents 
Mariamne sympathetically and describes Herod as terrible and at 
the same time pathetic. Under varying influences, he later assumes 
the character of a Wrathful King, a Senecan Tyrant, a Vacillating 
Lover, or a Jealous Husband. ISTo one of the literary treatments of 
Herod pictures him as well as the historian J osephus in the role of 
a Deluded Human Bemg. 

Mr. Valency divides the Mariamne plays into three groups, 
depending on the attitude of Mariamne towards Herod * she loves 
him throughout, she does not care for him at all, or she loves him 
only at first. In the last case there is the best opportunity for 
psychological analysis, but the resulting increase in the importance 
of Mariamne detracts from the central position of Herod in the 
dramatic structure It is absorbingly interesting to observe the 
innumerable variations that have been rung upon this complicated 
theme , it is somewhat depressing to see what little success has been 
achieved by the dramatists of the ages in treating material that 
seems eminently fitted for the stage. 

com%que be dated “ 1657 ’’ P 66, so far as is known, Sanclie Pansa was 
not written in 1635 P 69, last quotation, for “enfouie” read enfoneee” 
P. 96, tbe presence of spectatois on either side of the stage cannot be called 
“perhaps the most important single factor determining the character of 
French classical comedy and tragedy” for the reason that, so far as has 
been determined, it was exceptional for spectators to sit there before the 
middle of the century P 217, what evidence is there that “ neither magis- 
trates, lawyers, nor doctors went to the theater”? P 225, to refer to 
Moh^re’s “ attack on religion ” is certainly misleading 
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In the Epilogue ” Mr. Valency sketches his idea of how the 
story might best be handled. Throughout the course of his book he 
does all that he can — and perhaps more than he should — ^to enliven 
the subject by such characteristic sentences as, It may be observed 
that in general Massinger^s plays suffer from fifth-act trouble, 
Calderon^s plays make the impression of having interchangeable 
parts,^^ and The ghosts banished from the French stage after 
Hardy became emigres^ and went to join their confreres in Germany 
and England, where the Mariamne plays were numbered among 
their favorite haunts.^^ The serious value of Mr. Valency^s work 
does not need such gaudy adornment. 

Umverstty of Buffalo HekeY TbN EyOK PeeEY 


GreschicMsdrama und nahonaler Mythos Qrenzfragen zur Oegen- 
wartsform des Dramas By Julius Petebsbn. Stuttgart . J. B. 
Metzlersehe Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1940. Pp. 61. 

The present work of Professor Julius Petersen is somewhat 
analogous to his recent brochure Die Selinsucht nach dem Dntten 
Reich m deutscher Sage und Dichtung, Both works deal with 
phenomena that have come to the fore particularly under Hitler’s 
regime and m both the author pomts out and analyses earlier 
appearances of the same ideas. The fact that this booMet is dated 
1940 and dedicated to Meinen Horern im Felde ” throws some 
additional light on its general tenor. The theme, stated broadly, is 
the origm and development of the historical drama, chiefly from 
Lessing down to the authors of the dntte Reich. 

Professor Petersen begins by discussing the debate concernmg 
the freedom of the dramatist vis-a-vis historical material which has 
been gomg on since Lessing’s day. The latter states in Eamhurgische 
Dramaturgie (19. Stuck), a passage to which our author refers in 
his first note Die Absicht der Tragodie ist weit philosophischer 
als die Absicht der Geschichte, und es heiszt sie von ihrer wahren 
Wurde herabsetzen, wenn man sie zu einem bloszen Panegyrikus 
beruhmter Manner macht, oder sie gar den Nationalstolz zu nahren 
miszbraucht.” Eegarding the author’s freedom of treatment, Schil- 
ler’s conception was to take only the general situation and the 
characters from history und alles TJbrige poetisch frei zu erfinden ” 
(p. 17). Goethe’s views were very similar. In Prinz Friedrich von 
Eomhwg Elieist created ^^das herrlichste vaterlandische Drama, 
dessen Wirkung eigentlich daiin begrundet ist, dasz es kein Ge- 
schichtsdrama im strengsten Smne sein wollte” (p. 22). The 
Eomanticists m the following decades demanded the closest ad- 
herence to history; Georg Buchner, for example, employed word 
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for word the actual speeches of Robespierre or Daatoa (p. 25). 
For Hebbel, history was only a vehicle ^^zui Verkorpeiung seiner 
eigener Anschannngen nnd Ideen^^ (p 27). Thus the author has 
no difficulty in showing that there exists no unified notion of what 
constitutes the substance of historical diania. The same holds true 
regarding the language as well as the stage presentation of such 
plays (chapters yi and vii). 

Professor Peteiseffis study was motivated by the official encour- 
agement on the part of the present government of historical drama 
and the form the latter now is taking. Thus he cites Erich von 
Hartz, who demands a theatre in which ‘^^die Kampfkraft der 
Nation ihren Sinn starkt und steigert” (p. 4:7), This is to be a 

Kulttheater/^ different not only in spirit hut also in form from 
the conventional playhouse^ e. g, use of chorus, open-air setting, etc. 
Such notions are by no means new. Klopstock wished to have his 
patriotic drama He^mannsschlacht played m a particular outdoor 
setting before battalions of Prussian troops (p. 19). Roller in an 
essay entitled Am Mytheiistein envisioned a vast theatre, perhaps 
at the Vierwaldstatteisee, for the purpose of marking patriotic folk- 
festivals (p. 39). Toward the end of the nineteenth century a new 
type of theatre was erected in Worms for Luther and Gustav Adolf 
dramas (p. 42), and of couise there was Bayreuth, not to mention 
numerous other similar endeavors. Most of them had the definite 
aim of presenting heioic figures or legends for the benefit of the 
people 

Professor Petersen^s historic presentation is very interesting for 
the student of drama, but of even greater interest to his German 
readers probably is the good advice wffiich this sound literary critic 
gives regarding the current patriotic plays, of which he analyses 
quite a number. He warns the authors that lack of conflict or of 
worthy antagonists to the hero destroys tragedy and dramatic ten- 
sion ; that myths are most effective on the stage when their general 
contour has alieady been formed in the popular mind, not when 
they are freshly created by the playwright Moreover he makes a 
plea for the toleration of every form of theatre rather than the 
development of a current fad. 

A. E ZuCKBK 

The Vmversity of Maryland 


Helbels Menschengestaltung als dicJitenscJier Ausdruch nordisch- 
deutschen Wesens, Yon Feaitz Bielbeldt. (Germanische 
Studien, Heft 209.) Berlin * Emil Ebering, 1939. 

Obschon diese Abhandlung in einer wissenschaftlichen Sene 
erschemt, ist sie so voll von ideologischen Entstellungen und 
gehassigen Angriffen auf erne verdienstvolle und ehrliche For- 
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scEung, dasz man sich fragt, wie die Herausgeber ein solches 
Pamphlet znm Drnek znlassen konnten. Die bisherige Hebbelfor- 
schung wird yon dem Verfasser kanm berncksichtigt, dafnr propa- 
gandistische Schnften des Nationalsozialismns nm so reichlicher 
herangezogen Holofernes wird zum rassebewnszten Herrenmen- 
schen umgedentet, und Judith wird zu emer Zwittergestalt ]u- 
discher Versehlagenheit und germanischer Heldenkiaft. Genov eva 
wird als Verirrung des Dichters yon der Untersuchung ausgeschlos- 
sen, da die Heldm erne christliehe Heilige mit den nichtnordischen 
Tugenden der Demut und Barmheizigkeit ist. In Maria Magda- 
lene wird Meister Anton zum Haupthelden wegen seines unbeding- 
ten Bhrgefuhls. Die Schuld an der Verniehtung Klaras tragt nieht 
etwa seine enge, angstliche Unterordnung unter die oSentliche 
Meinung, sondern der westeuropaische Liberalismus ^udischer 
Pragung^^ (m der Literaturgeschichte besser unter dem Namen 
Jungdeutschland bekannt). Dieser auslandische Einflusz wird fur 
Klaras ^^undeutsche Personlichkeitsentauszerung ” yerantwortlich 
gemacht Mit gleieher Urteilslosigkeit und Oberflachlichkeit wird 
Karl sittlich hoher gewertet als der Sekretar Hero des und 

Manamne wird offensichtlich wegen der Schwierigkeit, erne zweite 
Judische Heldm mit typisch germanischen Zugen yorzufuhren, 
mit groszer Kuhnheit, ^edoeh mit geringer Uberzeugungskraft als 
minder bedeutende Vorstufe fur Oyges und sein Ring nur yer- 
gleichsweise erwahnt^ Die Interpretation der Agnes Bernauer 
stellt sieh naturlich in einseitiger Weise auf den Boden der Staats- 
autoritat, die der Hebbelschen Dialektik nicht gereeht werden 
kann. Yollig verfehlt ist die Interpretation yon Qyges und sein 
Bing. Die dialektische Gestaltung der Charaktexe wird yon dem 
Verfasser uberhaupt nicht erkannt. Sie sind ihm yielmehr Eepra- 
sentanten unuberbruckbarer yolkhafter Gegensatze und — in mix 
undurehsichtiger Logik — zugleich Eeprasentanten nordischen 

Menschentums ^ Die Nibelungen-Tnlogie, das unselbstandigste 
Werk Hebbels, wird zum Hohepunkt seines Schaffens, da es die 
rassenseelisch bedmgte Eeindsehaft zwischen Germanentum und 
Christentum darstellt. Die historische Synthese, die zum Charakter- 
istischsten des Hebbelschen Dramas gehort, wird entweder nicht 
berucksiehtigt oder als Theaterkonzession beiseite geschoben. Das 
einzige Verdienst, das ich m dieser Abhandlung sehen kann, ist, 
dasz es als abschreckendes Beispiel fur die Vermischung yon 
politiseher Ideologic und literariseher Betraehtung zu dienen 
yermag. 

F. W. Kaufman-k 

OherUn College 
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Translations from the Poetry of Bainer Maria Bilke. By M. D. 
Heetee Noeton. 'New York: W. W. N'orton and Co. $2.50. 

Bainer Maria Bilhe. Puino Elegies, The German Text^ with an 
English Translation^ Introduction and Commentary by J. B. 
Leishman and Stepheit Spendee. ISTew York: W. W. ISTor- 
ton and Co. Pp. 130. $2.00. 

The two volnmes represent a most welcome contribution to Rilke 
literature in English speaking countries^ the one probably the best 
introduction to those who know little or nothing about him, the 
other a translation and commentary of that work which even the 
initiated cannot just read and understand but must conquer 
through hard interpretative work. Both books prmt the original 
and the rendering on opposite pages, but their approach and 
technique are quite different. 

Mrs, ISTorton, experienced translator and editor of Rilke with 
several of his works to her credit, gives in her terse foreword a con- 
vincing account of her reasons for not attemptmg to imitate closely, 
m meter and rhyme, the form of the poet. Two languages, she 
argues, do not function alike in expressing ideas through images, 
symbols, color, sound, quality of words, rhythm and rhjmie. The 
principal factor to convey, however, is the idea and to deviate from 
the original at any convenient point — omitting words or stretching 
the verse, changing rhyme schemes etc. as the translator mvaxiably 
does — will not accomplish the purpose. For word values and 
qualities, however, equivalents may be found, and with a never 
failing taste she aims at the closest idiomatic parallel, at the noble 
simplicity of Rilke^s diction in her somewhat rhythmical prose 
renderings. 

A judicious selection and ten pages of notes characterize the col- 
lections from which the poems are taken and give dates and occa- 
sional hints for a better understanding. Some difficulties are in- 
superable, for instance, the line ^^um ihn, der wie ein Weiser sich 
beschlieJSt,” in which heschlie&t functions in two meanmgs, resolve 
and close his life, ^^like a sage resolved to his end^^ is only an 
approximation, but one which is a strikingly happy find even 
though it substitutes two words for one. One need only compare 
Mrs. ITorton^s translation of V erkundigung with another extant 
version to recognize the wisdom of her procedure : 

Ich spannte meine Schwingen aus 
Und wurde seltsam weit ; 
jetzt uberflieht dein kleines Hans 
von meinem grohen Kleid 

I spread my wings apart, and straight I spread my wings out and became 
strangely, had distant grown, wonderfully wide; 

now overflows thy little house now my snaall house overflows 

with my great billowing gown with my great dress. 
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The form of the Dmno Elegies, that strange rhymeless dactylic 
meter of unequal verse length, is easier to imitate and is, there- 
fore, kept in the second book. But there are other difficnlties to 
overcome which are not always mastered, the concentration of sev- 
eral meanings in one word and the solemn, yet simple and some- 
times almost conversational expression. Of the first I mention 
Wo willst dn sie bergen,^^ for which conceal is hardly the right 
equivalent, for it does not contain the tender and protective gesture. 
The second characteristic misleads the translators through an abuse 
of the apostrophe into difficulties for eye and ear: one’s gently 
weaned’^ or ‘^‘^hostility’s our first response” or ^^all that here/ 
they’re for evei unable to manage” is impossible to grasp when 
heard Nor is Rilke’s Was soil’s ” adequately rendered by What’s 
the use.” ^^Er wird staunender stehn” would in tempo and also 
in rhythm rather demand the full form of the auxiliary instead of 
he’ll stand more astonished.” In the case of can’t impress him ” 
the English a-pronunciation may make a preference for cannot ” 
debatable. 

But such blemishes should not blind us to the tremendous task 
that has been performed here in the collaboration of Messrs. 
Spender and Leishman. The introduction and notes, furnished by 
the latter, give most valuable help for the understanding, especially 
through an explanation of symbols by means of parallel passages, 
quotations from letters, occasional borrowings from other com- 
mentators, and four appendices, of which BMe's Mystic Experi- 
ences and the Taslc of Transformation are indispensable. 

Eenst Feise 


BRIEF MENTION 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes by S. I Hayakawa and Howaed 
Mtjmeoei) Jones. Edited by Harry Hayden Clark. New York, 
etc. * American Book Company, 1939. Pp. cxxx -f- 472. (American 
Writers Series ) John Lothrop Motley' Representative Selections, 
with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes by Chbstee Penn 
Higby and B. T. Schantz. Pp. clxii-f 482. [Same.] The 
students of American literature for whom these volumes are 
designed will find m the Selections they contain and in their 
Bibliographies two excellent avenues of approach : the first, through 
a judicious choice of specimens, to the wiitings of Holmes and 
Motley; the second, to everything that has been written about them. 
The Introductions and the Notes raise questions to which it would 
be interesting to receive answers from the very students for whom 
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the books are planned. Do they, for instance, need to know all that 
the ample footnotes will tell them about Holmeses fellow-students 
and medical instructors in Parish Is a beginner with Motley 
profited at all by finding beneath a mention of Motley^s less obvious 
sources, authors about whom little information is to be found in 
the usual works of reference,^^ a footnote giving a list of eighteen 
standard encyclopedias in French, Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and English^ Noting the places and dates of publication and the 
number of volumes in each of these works may have been a profitable 
exeicise of Ph. D. muscles, but why challenge a neophyte to start 
in quite so many directions in which little information is to be 
found ^ Are footnotes of this nature really anything more than 
exhibits of graduate school methodology ^ 

The writers of theses are expected to omit nothing that is germane 
to their subjects, and the text of the Introductions to these volumes 
covers fully, in more than a hundred pages each, the backgrounds, 
personalities, aims, and achievements of Holmes and Motley, both 
as writers and, respectively, as medical scholar and diplomat. 
Unfortunately these pages, containing excellent passages, have not 
all received the meticulous care which appears to have been devoted 
to the annotations Even in these it seems a pity to deprive the 
name of John T. Morse, Jr. of that suffix of youth which he carried 
so jauntily for moie than ninety years, and to modernize an early 
James Winthrop into James W Winthrop Both of these instances 
are drawn from the Holmes volume. In that also the Introduction 
shows signs of a haste that should be alien to a book produced by 
two professors under the supervision of a third. Dr. Johnson^s 
Lichfield, for example, takes on the Connecticut spelling of Litch- 
field. Samuel Gridley Howe assumes the complete disguise of 
Eufus Gridley Howe. Charles Sumner is named among the radicals 
unmentioned by George Ticknor in his memoirs, although the index 
to those volumes gives three page references to his name ^^The 
old ^ Od% ignohile vulgus ^ of Horace is tossed off with a familiarity 
which really should not have substituted ignohile for profanum. 

In many respects these volumes fulfil their purpose admirably. 
It IS only a pity that the exacting standards of scholarship over- 
displayed on some pages seem to have been ignored on others. 

M. A. DE WOLEE HOWE 

Boston 


H%storische deutsche Grammatik, 1. Band GesclnchthcJie E%nlei‘ 
iung, Lautlehre, Yon Gael Kakstien. Heidelberg Carl Winters 
Hniversitatsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp xliv -j- 2Q0 (Germanische 
Bibliothek) . During the last few years we have been presented with 
several books on the history and development of the German Ian- 
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guage, but they have approached the sub3ect fiom different angles 
or emphasized particular aspects of it The present book is, as 
stated in the ' Vorwort,^ ^ ein Buch fur die Studieienden/ which 
attempts to replace or rather supplement the older method of simply 
learning the various Germanic languages as independent of each 
other by a ^ Verbindung der von den Grammatiken gelehrten Nor- 
malsprachformen der Perioden untereinander/ In this the author 
has succeeded very well. He always, whenever possible, keeps the 
development of the modern ^ Schriftprache ^ before the student. 
After a comprehensive ^ Literaturverzeichms ^ covering the Indo- 
European languages as well as the various Germanic dialects the 
author launches into an historic account of the development of the 
present German literary language. The mam part of the book is 
then taken up with a clear and sane discussion of the vowels and 
consonants as they develop from Indo-European to modern German 
with due consideration of the German dialects and their influence 
on the literary language. The book is an excellent guide for the 
student of the German language. The cases in which one might 
differ with the author are for the most part moot questions, as for 
example, the reviewer is absolutely convinced that the form gd-skaft 
(v. pp. 46-47) with the accent on the a(gd-) is a scribal error and 
cannot be used to support the view of prefixal accentuation The 
following errors were noted : p. 18, line 6 from top read dazu for 
zu da ^ ^ 89, line 3 the reference 8 182 Anm, 2 is wrong, p. 107, 
line 6-7 read Aspiratae^ p. 108, line 13 read asp%rataey p. 115, line 
24 read Armemschen undy p. 123, line 32 read Stammen for St%m- 
merhy p. 128, line 28 read norddeutscJier y p. 159, line 14 read 
^ WIT halfen.^ 

EDWAED H. SEHET 

George Washmgton University 


A Voyage to Cacklogallima. By Captain Samuel Beunt. 
Eeproduced from the original edition, 1727, with an Introduction 
by Maejoeie Nicolson Facsimile Text Society Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, Pp xv + 167. In this pseudonymous Voyage, 
which appeared a year after G^illivers Travels^ the Cacklogallinians 
hold an unfavorable estimate of their shipwrecked English guest 
which at several points suggests the Houyhnhnms. Otherwise, the 
resemblances to SwifPs masterpiece are negligible. The greater 
interest is in ^ Captam Brunt ^ as hero of another fantastic trip to 
the moon in the tradition of Ariosto, Godwin, Cyrano, and Defoe. 
The distinctive features of the Voyage to Oaclclogallima are (1) the 
regard for scientific credibility m dealing with lunar travel, in- 
cludmg an air of probability which even Defoe did not achieve m 
his Consohdator, 1705, and (2) the relevance of the topical satire 
to our own times, especially the ridicule of wild-cat finance, and the 
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company organized to fetch gold fiom the moon;, better known as 
the South Sea Bubble. 

Two-thirds of the narrative are occupied with the traveller’s mis- 
adventures among the oversized fowl of Cacklogallmia, whose 
feathered citizens vary in size with their self-importance, and whose 
Court is subject to the petticoat government of the hen-pecking 
Squabbaws. In the orthodox Cyrano tradition, the natives regard 
the traveller as an irrational monkey. Occasional touches of satire 
are effective* patriots are eager to die for their emperor, and vie 
with each other for the honor of being served np at his state dinners. 
Taxes for ham-and-egg benefits include at least one that is worthy 
of our own time * The Tax which he approved of most, was on the 
Light of the Sun, according to the Hours it was enjoy’d ; so that the 
poor Peasant, who rose with it, paid for Twelve Hours Day-light, 
and the Nobility and Gentry, who kept their Beds till Noon, paid 
only for Six” (p 108). 

The best review is the Introduction by Miss Nicolson. The 
editoi IS much more readable than the author and is more successful 
in rendering his meaning. I wish the Facsimile Text Society 
would do us the further service to reproduce other and more valu- 
able satires which followed m the wake ot the ship of Lemuel 
Gulliver, notably Memoiis of the Court of LilUput, 1127, and The 
Travels of Mr, John Gulliver, Son to Capt Lemuel Gulhver, 1131 , — 
a translation from the French of the Abbe Desfontaines. A library 
of collected Gullivenana^'^OMldi be instructive reading and good 
entertainment. 

WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY 

Mohart College 


Keats, By H. W. Garrod. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1939 (2nd edition ) Pp. 155 $2 00. In 1926 Mr Garrod first 

published this expansion of lectures delivered by him during the 
preceding year as Professor of Poetry at Oxford. In the present 
re-issue the contents remain substantially unchanged ; the marking 
off of subdivisions accentuates the original effect of disunity. Pre- 
dominantly in the opening pages and intermittently thereafter Mr. 
Garrod is concerned with evaluating other writers’ work on his 
subject; his strictures on Miss Lowell are unmodified, and the 
innuendoes persist. What — one may well inquire — ^what has the 
dollar-value ” of Miss Lowell’s documents, what has her other- 
wise democratic spirit,” or the problematical existence of her grand- 
father, to do with the soundness of her scholarship and criticism 
todays It IS when he turns his attention to the nature of Keats’s 
mdividual talent that Mr. Garrod is most persuasive. He still 
believes Keats to be the great poet he is only when the senses 
capture him, when he finds truth m beauty, that is to say, when he 
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does not trouble to find truth at all This position, though not as 
original as Mr. Garrod insists, is effectively re-argued. The analysis 
of the meaning of the Great Odes (VI), and of Keats^s debt to 
Coleridge (VII), should be perennially helpful to students of the 
poet Mr. Ganod^s third aim — a technical analysis of Keats^s odes 
and sonnets — is one that cannot be achieved without that very 
^‘^rigoious . . . method of scholarship^^ which he himself has 
demanded. The first edition of his Keats did not satisfy this ideal, 
and although he has now corrected some errors in the texV^ 
there lemain examples of faulty method and misstated fact which 
were pointed out ten years ago. The note on the sonnet has been 
buttressed by the use of newly discovered materials for dating, and 
by a brief section on sonnets in the Shakespearian pattern On 
the other hand, the omission of the date 1816 from its place in 
the table of Petraichian sonnets adds to the obscurity of the con- 
clusions based upon that table. Throughout the entire book pas- 
sages of careless and ungrammatical writing hamper the reader, 
and sound a somewhat ironic overtone to the author^s plea for 
genuine mental industry and braced imagination It is 
obvious that Mr, Garrod has thought hard about Keats, but not 
until his own standards are applied more rigidly to his own book 
will it become apparent that his thought is consistently straight or 
clear or relevant. 

NELSON S. BUSHNELL 

'WilUdme College 


Aeneae 8%lv%i de Lvberorum Educatione, a Translation^ with an 
Introduction. By Brother Joel Stanislaus Nelson, E. S. C* 
Studies m Mediaeval and Eenaissance Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, of the Catholic University of America, Vol. xii, Washington, 
1940. Pp. xii + 231. This work consists of text, notes on the 
sources, translation, introduction, bibliography, and three indices, 
one to the introduction, an index lo corum quoted by Aeneas, and 
an index nominum. The text had hitherto been accessible in mod- 
ern form only in the Fontes rerum Austriacarum^ Lxviii. The 
longest part of the introduction deals with the educational theory 
of x4eneas in comparison with other writers, for example Vincent 
of Beauvais and Bgidio Colonna For the former’s De eruditione 
filiorum nolilium the author was able to use the recent admirable 
edition by Professor Arpad Steiner. For Bgidio’s De regimme 
principum he seems to have relied on the Old French translation 
edited by S. P. Molenaer. It would seem that some form of the 
origmal Latin might have been used, for there are many copies in 
America. A modem edition of Egidio’s work is a desideratum, 
and would be appropriate for the Studies in Mediaeval Latin of the 
Catholic University. Brother JoeFs work in identifying Aeneas^ 
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sources is much to be commended. The translation of p. 305, lines 
7-8, perhaps could be improved. While no systematic comparison 
of the translation as a whole has been made, it seems generally 
adequate, and surely is convenient for students of renaissance 
education. 

ALLAlT H GILBERT 

Duke University 


Der ]unge Eichendorff und Nomhs' NaturpantJieismus, By Dr. 
Amalie Weihe. (== Germanistische Studien, Heft 310) Berlin 
Emil Ebermg, 1939. Pp 96. Diese Dissertation dupliziert zum 
Tell meinen Aufsatz uber Eichendorffs Marmorhild (Germanic 
Eevue, April 1936) bis m Einzelheiten und mitdenselbenSchlussen. 
Man ist in Deutschland leider noch immer nicht auf den Gedanken 
gekommen, dah in amerikanischen Eachschriften auch emmal em 
Kornchen gef unden werden konnte, sonst hatte der Yerfasserin 
manche Muhe erspart werden konnen Allerdings erweitert sich 
dann die Untersuchung uber meine Analyse hinans und zeigt, wie 
stark Eichendorff in den Jngendgedichten von Novalis beemfiusst 
1 st, wie er sich vom Haturpantheismus abwendet zu einer katholisch- 
christlichen Gottesauffassung, wie diese Wendung gespiegelt wird in 
der Eomana-episode von Ahnung und Gegenwari und endlich zur 
Eeife kommt im Maimoriild, So rundet und fundiert sie die 
Problemstellung und lost sie in emer Maren, abschliehenden und 
ausgewogenen Betrachtung, der wir zu Danke verpflichtet sind. 

E. FEISE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CnAUCLE’s Monk Again “Chaucer’s Monk” (J S P. Tatlock, ML2^ , 
May, 3940) alleges that Abbot Cloune of Leicester is claimed to be the 
Monk in my papei entitled “A goveinour wily and wys” {MLN , Novem- 
ber, 1939) The thesis of “Chaucer’s Monk,” that the Monk’s house is 
Westminster abbey, is offered in correction of this alleged claim But no 
such claim is made, my paper is not concerned with the problem of the 
Monk’s identity except to state in the final summary paragraph that 
present knowledge is inadequate for any consideration of this problem in 
lespect to Cloune, and of course theie is no attempt to deduce from Cloune’s 
history and character any facts concerning the Monk, either as to his own 
identity or that of his house, his order or his rank, his pm or the date of 
the Canterbury Tales, or any other matter, as “ Chaucer’s Monk ” might 
lead one to suppose This misrepresentation is implied throughout 
“ Chaucer’s Monk ” and all comment on my paper is distorted by it It 
seems to be due to misapprehension as to such technical matters as the 
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suspended judgment, the exegesis as distinguished fiom the aigument for 
a thesis, the direct statement sincerely piopounded from sources minutely 
shown, the omission of citation where a statement of fact, such as the fact 
that the Augustinian canons weie monks, is verifiable in any standard work 
of leference on the subject (cf “no medieval would use Monk of an 
Augustinian canon,’’ “Chaucei’s Monk,” p 351), and the distinction be- 
tween piimary and secondary sources where a chronicle text is collated 
with its sources (ef the erroneous statement, “Most of her information 
about de Cloune comes fioni Knighton’s chionicle,” ihid , p 354) Further, 
there is no development of the thesis that the Monk’s house is Westminster 
abbey e g, the statement that the Monk is prior of his house, for which 
no evidence is adduced, or, the imsubstantiated allegation that the line, 
As fer as sowneth into honest ee^ Canterbury Tales, B 3157, means “ so far 
as makes for decency” in refeience to the Plost’s leering dension, and 
proves the peculiar circumstances under which the Monk “ would be sure ” 
to choose to tell the story of the patron saint of his house in defense of 
his own dignity. And theie is no attempt to clear away manifest difld- 
culties, for example, the difficulty that the Monk lived out of cloister and 
was keeper of the cell, while the Benedictines, so far as is known, enforced 
living in cloister, — ^unlike the Augustinians who notoriously occupied the 
monastery manors and granges as country-residences which were collo- 
quially known as cells, while the monk in charge w^as called custos or 
keeper Consequently, it may not be assumed but must be pioved that the 
prior of Westminster abbey, or of any othei Benedictine house, lived out of 
cloister and was keeper of a cell Westminster abbey is not knowm to have 
had any cells that were not regularly constituted priories, so that if the 
Monk were “prelate” of one of them, — of Great Malverne which was 
founded by the Confessor, or of Hurley, or Sudbury, — ^his house would be 
his own priory, not Westminster abbey, and, residing in his cell as his 
duty required, he could not be regarded as living out of cloister 
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THREE NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE GANTEBBUBY 

TALES 

Professor Manly states m his section on the Classification of the 
MSS of the Canterbury Tales. ^^It has been tacitly assumed by 
most students . . , that the C. T. MSS are all derived from a copy 
which Chaucer put into circulation shortly before his death and to 
which was added his deathbed Eetraetion. It is true that some 
scholars discussed the evolution of the C. T. as being represented 
by a succession of extant MSS, but it is clear that in such discus- 
sions only the single feature of the arrangement of the tales was 
borne in mind and the general characteristics and textual relations 
of the MSS were entirely neglected/^ ^ The argument m the notes 
which follow IS based entirely upon the textual relations of the 
manuscripts. It will be observed that the results yielded by this 
evidence accord in all respects with views which I have previously 
advanced in regard to the Order of the Tales. 

I 

The ^^Merrye wordes of the Hoost^^ (E 1212®"®) stand at the 
end of the Clerk^s tale in 22 MSS ^ and in Cx^ and Thynne's 
print. On the other hand they are lacking in 35 MSS.® The 
commentators have offered various suggestions in regard to this 

HosPs Stanza.” SkeaPs earlier opinion was that Chaucer wrote 
it to follow E 1162, which he regarded as marking the original con- 
clusion of the Tale. This opmion, however, he subsequently re- 

^ Manly and Rickert’s Text of the Cant Tales, u 29-30 

2 Manl/s groups a and 'b* plus Hg El Bo^ Gg Ln Bw En® Ad^ Ha® Np Py 
Ry® Se 

® The three members of group c, the twenty-four of group d*, and eight 
others — see Manly's list vc. 386. 
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tracted as entirely baseless/^ ^ Robinson says of these lines 
^^They are probably part of a cancelled link, originally intended 
to follow 1. 1169^^ (p. 1009). Manly, after taking note of the 
earlier arrangement of the Clerk^s Envoy concluding with 1. 1200, 
remarks It was at this time perhaps that Chaucer began to 
write the link to some following tale of which the Host Stanza, 
preserved in some MSS, is the sole remnant. Dissatisfied with the 
link he had begun to write, he discarded this stanza and altered 
the position of the last three stanzas of the Envoy into the present 
standard form^^ (iii. 473), 

Each of these three authorities, it will be observed, assigns a 
different position to the Hosffs Stanza, though they agree that it 
was later discarded by Chaucer Indeed, the only scholar, it would 
appear, who has dissented from this opinion is Brusendorff {The 
Ohaucer Tradition, p. 76). 

It IS singular that so much discussion should have been pro- 
voked in regard to a matter in which the evidence of the manu- 
scripts seems unmistakable. The conclusion of the Clerk’s tale in 
its revised form® is contained in '18 MSS and Cx^, and in every 
one of these the Host’s Stanza occurs immediately following E 1212 : 

And lat hym care, and wepe, and wrynge, and waille 

On the other hand, of the 23 MSS which preserve the earlier 
arrangement of the Envoy without the reference to the Wife of 
Bath, all but four (Ha^ Bw Ry^ and Py) lack the text of the 
Host’s Stanza. How, then, can it be maintained that Chaucer was 

dissatisfied with the link he had begun to write,” or that “ he 
discarded this stanza and altered the position of the last three 
stanzas of the Envoy ” ? 

It IS to be noted further that among the manuscripts which 
contain this discarded ” stanza are Hg, El, Gg, Bo^ and all the 
MSS of Manly’s group a — ^in other words comprising the full list 
of those manuscripts which Manly and Chaucerians generally re- 
gard as offermg the most mature and well-considered text of the 
Canterbury Tales. Manly himself, in discussing the Host’s Stanza, 
comments on the manuscript evidence in these words : Strangely 

^ Evolution of the (7 T. pp 8 and 26 

® / e with the reference to the Wife of Bath (E 1170-6) and the stanzas 
of the Envoy in rearranged order. 
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enough, it is preserved almost solely in MSS containing the latest 
work^^ (ii, 265). 

In the face of this evidence only the most weighty reasons would 
seem to justify the conclusion that this stanza was later cancelled 
by Chaucer In point of fact only two objections have been alleged 
by those who decline to admit this stanza to the text of the 
Canterhury Tales. 

(1) It IS pointed out that the three lines 

Oure Hooste seyde, and swoor, ^ By Goddes bones. 

Me were levere than a barel ale 

My wyf at boom bad berd this legend ones* ' 

find a later echo in the Prologue of the MonFs tale : 

Our Hooste seyde, ‘ As I am feitbful man, 

And by that precious corpus Madrian, 

I badde levere than a barel ale 

That Goodelief, my wyf, badde berd tbis tale* ^ 

Chaucer, it is argued, would have wished to cancel the earlier pas- 
sage in order to avoid this repetition. This involves the dan- 
gerous procedure of applying our own standards of judgment and 
attempting to re-write the tales in accordance with them. Are 
we warranted in excluding Imes which have overwhelming manu- 
script support simply because our opinion Chaucer would not 
have allowed this phrasal repetition in widely separated sections of 
the Canterbury Tales ? Brusendorfi refuses to consider this objec- 
tion seriously, remarking * ChaucePs tendency to repeat himself 
IS well known (p. 76, note 2). 

(2) The retention of the HosPs stanza, it is asserted, spoils the 
effect of the opening line of the Merchants Prologue, 

Wepyug and waylyng, care and ootber sorwe, 

which obviously was intended to echo the final line of the Clerk^s 
Envoy. This objection is categorically posed by Skeat, who holds 
that the rearrangement by wbicb the Envoy concluded with this 
line “ rendered the suppression of the Host-stanza absolutely neces- 
sary in order that 1. 1313 may be an echo of 1. 1313.” But such 
literal-mindedness does injustice to Chaucer’s dramatic perception. 
Can we suppose that after the seven Imes interjected by the Host 
the Merchant would have completely forgotten the Clerk’s Envoy 
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The introduction of this stanza does not weaken the dramatic 
effect, indeed, as Brusendorff penetratingly observes, ^^the break 
caused by the jocular words of the Host makes the Merchants 
exclamation all the more effective/’ 

Manly remaiks further concerning the Host’s stanza : Its status 
seems, therefoie, to be the same as that of ML Endlink — a bit of 
Chaucerian work but i ejected because of change of plan” (ii, 265). 
There is, however, this radical difference : the MSS containing the 
ML Endlmk “are all of the h'^-cd' group or usually affiliated with 
it” (Manly, in, 229), whereas the Host’s Stanza is found in all 
MSS. of the a group and also in Hg El Gg Bo^ En® and Ad^ — all 
of which, however, lack the ML Endlink. Without going into 
more tedious detail, the testimony of the manuscripts makes it clear 
that the Host’s Stanza is not, as Manly suggests, the “sole 
remnant ” of an early link which was later cancelled. 

II 

Following the Merchant’s tale in the standard text is a link 
which editois usually designate as the Epilogue to the Merchant’s 
tale and the Squire’s Prologue. According to the numbering given 
to these lines (B 2419-40 and F 1-8) this passage extends across 
the boundary between Groups E and F. But in the MSS the lines 
run on without a break of any kmd, and the entire section is in- 
cluded under a single heading, either the Prologue of the Squire 
or the Prologue of the Franklin. McCormick and Manly are j’usti- 
fied therefore in protesting that this passage should be regarded 
as a single unit. Nonetheless, the fact that this link is variously 
employed to unite the tales of Merchant and Squire, Merchant and 
Franklin, and Clerk and Franklm, makes it more convenient to 
discuss it from the point of view of these several functions. 

In entering upon this discussion it should be borne in mind that 
the earlier arrangement of the tales in the Marriage Group was 
E^DB^ — an arrangement which persists m virtually all the d MSS.® 
Subsequently the Merchant’s tale (E^) was shifted to follow the 
Clerk’s and was anchored in its new position by altering the text of 
the Clerk’s Envoy and by appending to it the Merchant’s headlink 
(E 1213-44).^ 

6 See my article, ** The Evolution of the Canterbury Marriage Group ” 
{PMLA XLvm, 1041-59). 

See Manly and Kickert, Tecst of the Canterbury Tales, n, 243-4. 
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In the MSS of group d the FranMm^s tale follows the Clexk^s^ 
and in eleven of these manuscripts ® these tales are linked by two 
7-line stanzas^ textually related to E 2419-40 and F 1-8 in the 
standard text and usually referred to as the shortened foim of 
this link. Both these 7-line stanzas are generally condemned as 
spurious, although they exhibit a notable difierence in quality. 
While the second of these stanzas is unquestionably the bungling 
work of a scribe, the first seems to deserve more careful scrutiny. I 
give the text of this stanza according to Ey^ (1420-50) as recorded 
in Manly^s Corpus of Variants, noting also the variant readings in 
SP (1420-50) and Lc (1430-50) . 

I haue a wyf [quoth oure hoste, Lc] thogh she poore be 

Yet she hath [hath she, SI, Lc] an heep of vices, lo 1 

For of hir tonge a mochel shrewe is she 

And [Fore, SI, Lc] to my wil pe contrane wil she do 

Ther of no fors lat alle swiche thynges go 

But wite ye what in conseil be it seyd 

Me reweth soore that I am to hire teyd 

Now, making due allowance for inaccuracies on the part of fifteenth- 
century scribes, I submit that these lines have a truly Chaucerian 
flavor. The only linguistic objection to this stanza which editors 
have pointed out is the riming of open and close o in do * lo : go. 
The exceptional occurrence of these rimes in Chaucer is admitted 
both by ten Brink ® and Skeat,^*^ though neither of these authorities 
appears to recognize the extent of them. I have noted 21 instances 
in the Bolce of the Euchesse^ one in Parliament of Poules^ three in 
Hous of Pamej eight in Troxlus^ three in Legend of Good Womens 
and have counted eight cases in the four Canterbury Tales ex- 
amined. In the following list I include only instances of do 
riming with either wo^ thoo (adv.), two, a4wo, ago, or mo. 

Allas’ what shal I thanne do (BD 1191) 

That any woman myghte do (HF 261) 

O Eneas, what wol, ye do (HF 320) 

And seyde, “ Allas’ what is me best to do? ” (TC l. 828) 

And spedde as wel in love as men now do (TC n 26 ) 

A kynges sone in armes wel to do (TC n 165) 

® These MSS are Bw, Dl, Ha®, Lc, Ld®, Mg, M, By®, SH and En® (see 
McCormick, MSB of Gant T , p xxvi) Fi also has this identical stanza but 
mistakenly places it following the Merchant’s tale, 

® Language and Metre of Chaucer, § 31 
Chaucer Canon, § 44. 
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Tlie treason that to wommen hath ben do’ (TC n 793) 

By lenger weye than it was wont to do (TC v 662) 

He shal ben holpen, how so that we do (LGW. 1984) 

What devel have I with the knyf to do? (LGW. 2694) 

Ylike wel, whan they han al ydo (CYT 850) 

Shnl weiche al thyng which that shal heer be do (CYT 1155) 

Since no one, snrely, would condemn these lines as spurious, the 
riming of do go in the stanza before us is hardly decisive against 
its genuineness. 

As we have already observed, the Host^s stanza, with its reaction 
to the tale of Griselda, is lacking in nearly all the MSS of group 
d. Here now in eleven <^-MSS, but not in those of any other group, 
IS a 7-lme stanza which would have served the same purpose. More- 
over, SIX of the lines in this stanza are incorporated as couplets m 
the so-called Merchant's Epilogue (E 2427-32). It seems desirable, 
therefore, to examine attentively the relation of this 7-line stanza 
in these i-MSS and in the text of the Epilogue. 

In the first place it is important to observe that without excep- 
tion the eleven MSS containing this stanza present the Clerk^s 
envoy according to its original form and also retain the earlier 
arrangement of the Marriage Group tales (E^ DE^). The Epilogue 
(E 2419-40), on the other hand, being appended to the Merchants 
tale, properly belongs to the stage in which had been shifted 
from its earlier position at the head of the Marriage Group. 

The Merchants headlmk (E 1213-44) is not found in any MS. 
of the d or c group, and is universally regarded as later than the 
tale itself. In the case of the Epilogue the evidence, though not 
so decisive, also points strongly in the same direction it is lacking 
in all the 6 and c MSS, as well as in a large majority of the tZ-MSS. 
Accordingly, there is no reason to doubt that it dates from a period 
subsequent to the re-arrangement of the Marriage Group. 

The 7-line stanza, according to the usual view, represents a 
scribal abridgment of the 22-line Merchant's Epilogue (see Manly 
HI. 481). The scribe, we are told, perceiving that some of the lines 
in the Epilogue were not appropriate in a hnk following the 
Griselda story, threw away lines 2419-26 and 2433-40 entire and 
saved only three couplets (2427-32), rearranging these mto a 7-line 
stanza by transposing lines 2 and 3 and adding a new line, 

And to my wil pe contrane wil sbe do, 
with obvious reference to the Clerkfs tale. 
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One may doubt whether a scribe would have treated a genuine 
Chaucer link with such reckless improvidence. As evidence on 
this point;, one may cite the means resorted to by the Petworth 
scribe in dealing with this situation. Instead of sacrificing sixteen 
lines of his text he emended '^IsTow such a wyf (2420) to ^'AUe 
euel wyues/' changed '"Lo whiche^' (2421) to ''for mony/' and 
"By this Marchauntes tale^^ (2425) to "By many ensamples/^ 
thus erasing the most obvious allusions to the story of January and 
May. The scribe of Mm did not even trouble to make these 
emendations but introduced the Epilogue directly after the ClerFs 
tale -without any alterations whatever. 

It seems more reasonable on the whole to regard the 7--lme stanza 
as being the origmal kernel and the Epilogue as Chaucer^s later 
expansion. How it was built into its context will be seen by com- 
paring the text of the stanza prmted above with that of the 
Epilogue as it appears in the Hengwrt MS. : 

Ey goddes mercy seyde cure boost tho 
2420 Now swich a wyf I prey god kepe me fro 
Lo wMcbe sleigbtes and snbiltees 
In wommen ben for ay as bisy as bees 
Een they vs sely men for to deceyue 
And from a sooth euere wol they weyue 
2425 By this mar chant es tale it preueth weel 
But doutelees as trewe as any steel 

I haue a wyf thogh pt she poore be 
But of bir tonge a labbyng sbrewe is she 
And yit she hath an beep of vices mo 
2430 Tber of no fors lat alle swicbe tbynges go 
But wite ye wbat in conseil be it seyd 
Me rewetb soore I am vn to hire teyd 

ffor and I sbolde rekenen euery vice 
Which she bath ywis I were to nyce 
2435 And cause why it sholde reported be 

And toold to hire of somme of this meynee 
Of whom it nedeth nat for to declare 
Syn wommen konnen cute swich cbaffare 
And eek my wit suffiseth nat ther to 
2440 To tellen al wherfore my tale is do 

Though for the most part these lines run on smoothly^ some traces 
of the welding process are still visible The inversion of natural 

am under obligations to Mrs Germaine Dempster for transcribing 
these lines from the photostat of the Hengwrt MS. 
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order presented m lines 2426 and 2427 is somewhat difScnlt. And 
in the transposed lines 2428--9 the sequence is not as logical as in 
the stanzaic version : the phrase thogh that she poore he does 
not connect as well with ^^But of hir tonge” as with ^"^Yet she 
hath an heep of vices, lo ! in the 7-line stanza And finally, 
although the suppression of the line Bor to my will ]>e contraiie 
wil she do has removed the unmistakable allusion to the obedience 
of Griselda, a distinct reminiscence of her poverty still remains in 
the phrase thogh that she poore be,"^^ which is utterly devoid of 
meaning m its present position following the story of January and 
May. 

In the 7-line stanza the line, ^^Me reweth soore that I am to 
hire teyd,’^ brings to a natural conclusion the expression of the 
Host^s marital sentiments. But in expanding the Host^s speech 
Chaucer adds a postscript as it were (2433-40) which contains a 
covert allusion to the Wife of Bath. This is very similar, it will be 
noted, to his procedure in the ClerFs Tale, where a reference to the 
Wife of Bath is inserted in a stanza (E 1170-76) which is lacking 
in the earlier form of the text as represented in the MSS. of 
group d. 

In the d-MSS the heading of these two stanzas reads: 

Here endeth tke Clerke of Oxenfordes tale 
Here begynneth tbe prologe of tke Frankeleyn, 

and in Hg the Epilogue of the Merchant is headed : 

Here is ended tbe Marchantes tale of lanuarie 

Here folwen the wordes of tbe wortby Hoost to the Frankeleyn 

Both are designated Prologues to the Eranklin^s tale, the differ- 
ence consists in the shift of the Merchants tale from the position 
in which it stood in group d: W DE^ The position of the 
Merchants tale in Hg, Ht, and Ii seems m itself to suggest a stage 
somewhat later than m group d. 

In these three MSS E 2419-40 is followed without break by 
E 1-8, but with the word Squier altered to Sire Erankeleyn.^^ 
The fact that m these MSS the Franklin follows rather than the 
Squire is probably attributable to the continued influence of the 
group d tradition. Neither the scribes of group d nor the Hg 
scribe, it should be noted, had the proper Squire-Franklin link 
(F 673-708) since in their text of this link the word Franklin 
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had been altered to Merchant.” But it is not eas}^ to guess Irom 
what source the Hengwrt scribe picked up his test of F 1-8, or to 
decide whether the alteration of Squiie to Fianklin originated with 
the Hengwrt scribe or was present in his exemplar.^^ 

It IS clear at all events that the Hengwrt scribe, though he dis- 
carded the ML-Sq link of the c, and d> MSS, failed to perceive 
the proper function of F 1-8 as headlink to the Squire's tale. 

The second of the 7-line stanzas, which in eleven d MSS form a 
bridge from the Clerk to the Franklin, is a crowning example of 
scribal inanity Whatever uncertainty there may be in other re- 
spects there can be no question that this stanza and the one which 
precedes are the work of different authors. Xor does the source of 
this second stanza present any problem, for obviously it was an 
attempt to re-write in rime-royal the 8-line link to the Franklin 
which we find in Hg and the small group of associated MSS. 

In concluding this examination of the Merchant's Epilogue and 
its somewhat complex relationship^ it may be well to re-state briefly 
the conclusions which have been reached, 

1. The Merchant's Epilogue is later than the tale to which it is 
attached, and belongs to the period after the Merchants tale had 
been shifted from its original position precedmg the Wife of Bath's 
tale (E^ DB). 

2. The first of the two 7-line stanzas which serve as a Clerk- 
Franklin link in eleven d MSS appears to be a genuine Chaucer 
stanza, and is to be sharply distinguished from the second, which is 
plainly spurious. 

3. The three couplets in the Merchant's Epilogue (E 2427-32) 
which parallel Imes in this T-line stanza still contain allusions to 
the Griselda story. 

4. The order and phrasing of these couplets in the Epilogue 
show that they are not the original form, but have been adapted 
from the stanzaic version. 

5. The bungling character of the second of the 7-line stanzas 
shows that it is the work of a later scribe who attempted to re-write 
into a rime-royal stanza the 8-line adaptation of F 1-8 as it appears 
in Hg and a group of associated MSS. 

^2 The Lincoln MS affords an interesting example of a scribe’s perplexity 
in regard to these lines, which he first marked Francl ” and then in the 
margin altered to “Squire.” See Manly’s comments on this MS (i, 
333 - 4 .) 
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Our conclusions m the case of the Host^s Stanza and the Mer- 
chant's Epilogue are further confirmed when we proceed to apply 
the results of manusciipt evidence to the textual problem presented 
by the much-discussed couplet in the Merchant's tale (E 1305-6). 
Brusendorfi {op cit, p. 68) makes the diversity of readings in this 
couplet his basis for dividing the MSS into what he terms the 

Oxford group and the All England tradition.-’^ Let us note 
first the readings of the MSS representing the All England tradi- 
tion,” supplementing Brusendorff^s data by including manuscript 
readings which were inaccessible to him, as they are recorded in 
Manly^s Corpus of Variants. 

(1) E 1305-6 according to El and Gg read as follows: 

And if thou take a wyf unto thyn hoold, 

Ful lightly maystow been a cokewold. 

With these Se agrees, except for the reading m thyn age oolde ” 
in 1305b 

(3) The five group a MSS (Cn Ma Dd En’- Ds) and Ch Ey^ 
read (with slight variation) . 

And if thou take a wyf of highe lynage, 

She shall be hauteyn and of grete costage. 

(3) Four MSS (Bo^ Ha® Ps Ha^) read: 

And if thou take a wyf be wel yware (Ha^ be war) 

Of o peril which to declaren y ne dare 

(4) Both Bw and Py present unique variants which need not be 
considered, while in Hg a late hand completes 1305 with the words 

she wole destroys ” and offers a spurious line m 1306 . 

Thy good substance and thy body annoye. 

(5) Hg (original hand) and Hk end 1305 with ^^wyf” and 
leave 1306 blank. Pi Ea^ and Ht also end 1305 with “ wyf,” but 
insert a spurious line in 1306. 

(6) Pinally, both 1305 and 1306 are omitted in Cp La SP He 
Ne Cx^ Tc^ Ha" En" Ad" Ea" Tc" Ln. 

Such is the All England tradition”: thirteen MSS omit this 
couplet altogether; at least nme others offer readings which are 
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obviously rLothing more than scribal patchings — only Nos. 1 and 2 
could by any possibility be regarded as Chaucerian. The first is 
represented by three MSS (El Gg and the late vaiiant Se) ^ the 
second is represented by the five MSS of Manly^s group a plus 
Ch and Ey.^ 

In contrast to this ^^All England tradition/^ with its sub- 
divisions and its high percentage of manuscript omissions are the 
sixteen MSS of the Oxford group D1 En^ Ha^ Ii Lc Mg Ld" 
Pw Mm G1 Ph® Ey^ Ld^ SP To and M. All these agree in the 
following reading of these lines (except that N1 omits ^'to the^' 
in 1305) : 

And if thow take a wyf pat to tlie is vntrewe 
fful ofte tyme it shal the rewe 

Of this group Brusendorfi speaks very disparagingly On account 
of the worthlessness of the group I have generally not troubled to 
collate the unprinted MSS belonging to it, but rely on the evidence 
gathered by Zupitza and Koch . . . and an independent collation of 
the printed authorities^^ (p. 68, note 2). At the same time he 
recognizes that ^^the three typical representatives of the Oxford 
group sometimes join in readings which are actually superior to 
those of the All England tradition and must be considered authori- 
tative.^^ It wih be noticed also that he does not cite instances of 
inferior readings from the lines we are discussing. 

To account for the variant readmgs in E 1305-6 Brusendorfi 
accepts the theory first put forward by Tatlock Observing that 
all the MSS containing these Imes agree in the first half of 1305 
in reading ‘^‘^And if thou take a wyf/^ Tatlock conjectured that 
Chaucer in his own draft left 1305 unfinished and never completed 
the couplet. This is the explanation accepted also by Manly, who 
in his edition prints only the first half of 1305 and leaves 1306 
blank. In his Critical Notes on 1305-06 he remarks. 

The condition of this couplet in the various MSS makes it clear that 
0^ contained only the first half of the fiist line This is one of the most 
striking instances of the fact that the C T had not received Chaucer’s 
final touches (m. 474) 

Though the simplicity of the proposed explanation renders it at 
first sight attractive, it overlooks some obvious improbabihties. Is 
it hkely that ChaucePs poetic invention would fail him in the 
middle of a line? Or if Chaucer in 1. 1305, as Brusendorfi (p. 67, 
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n. 3) suggests, ^^had started a new argument only to drop it at 
once/^ IS it likely that he would delete the second half of the line, 
leaving “ If thou take a wyf,^^ with its tantalizing suggestion, 
uneaneelled ^ 

Instead of supposing that Chaucer left 1 1305 unfinished or 
deleted only the second half of the line, it seems more reasonable 
to recognize in this couplet another instance of Chaucer^s alteration 
of his text, similar to those noted by Manly (ii. 38-39) and by 
Miss Eickert (ii. 496-501). If Chaucer had inserted in his own 
draft a revision of 1305b and 1306 in a careless or illegible hand, 
this would easily account for the perplexity of the scribes. Some 
support IS given to this conjecture by the fact that all the sixteen 
MSS with the vntrewe rewe readings belong to Manly’s group, 
and that all of them (except En^, which after E 1166 has lost 
leaves) give the conclusion of the Clerk’s tale according to the 
earlier, unrevised arrangement. And, as I have previously shown, 
in discussing Manly’s list of Chaucer’s alterations, it is the d*** 
group which preserves the unrevised form of the text. 

A few additional mstances from the Merchant’s tale may be 
cited in which the MSS appear to give the original readings: 

In E 1417 the d'^ group (supported in this case hj a i and c) 
reads : 

She shal nat passe sixteen yeer certeyn 

Manly on the strength of fourteen MSS (among them Hg El and 
Gg) reads ^Hwenty” instead of sixteen,” but in his note he 
shows a preference for sixteen ” : 

The ancestors of the Hg El and groups seem to have felt that 

sixteen was too young for January to set as a limit for the age of his 
wife, hut January’s choice of the sixteen-year-old is in harmony with the 
humor of the tale as a whole (ni 474) 

In E2125 Manly, on the strength of and 6, reads: 

0 noble Ouyde sooth seistow god woot 

against the readings of group a and 15 other MSS (including Hg 
El and Gg), In his note he identifies the reading of his text as 
that of 0^ (m. 477). 

In E 2229, foUowmg Hg Bo" Py El Gg Dd Hk En" (and ^-^pre- 
serpyne” in Ch Ha^) Manly prints the rime-word as Proserpyne,” 


Lv (1940), 613-9 
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although all other MSS show the -a ending. In E 2230 (follow- 
ing cd'^ and Ea® Tc^ Ln Ey^) he reads* '' Which that he rauysshed 
out of Proserpyna/^ and offeis the following comment in his notes* 

Tlie evidence of the MSS shows clearly that the words which stand in 
our text stood in 0^ Apparently also the scribe of O’- instead of transcrib- 
ing from Chaucer draft the name of the country in which the ravishment 
of Proserpina occurred, repeated the word “ Proserpina ” from the pre- 
ceding line Some scribes undertook to emend the obvious error by 

supplying a suitable word The line may have been omitted or incomplete 
m the earliest ancestors of Hg El a Gg Hk for Hg left the line blank 
(HI 477 ). 

This seems an interesting parallel to the procedure of Hg in the 
case of E 1305-6. 

In El 2290 Manly reads (on the basis of Hg Ht Ad® Ln Ry^ 
cd'^): 

Nys noon but god but neither he nor she. 

He adds the following note on the line : The reading of 0^, 
which IS well supported by MS authority^ was apparently not under- 
stood by several of the scribes. The most popular emendation 
was that of El, which was copied by other MSS (iii. 478). 
Brusendorff, who regarded the readings of the Oxford group 
as generally inferior to those of the All England tradition/’ made 
the comparison without taking into account the possibility that 
Chaucer himself may have made revisions of his lines. In that 
case a less satisfactory reading would not necessarily represent a 
scribal corruption, but might be the preservation of Chaucer’s 
earlier, unrevised text. This, in fact, is exactly the situation which 
meets us again and again in MSS of the gxoup, where it is 
certain that we are dealing with early tradition. 

If Chaucer first wrote E 1305-6 with the vntrewe rewe rime, as 
we find the couplet in the sixteen MSS, and then, not satisfied with 
it, attempted (perhaps more than once) to improve the lines, we 
should have another case, similar to those already pointed out, in 
which group d^ preserves the original form of the text. 

Cajrleton Beown" 

New York University 
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THE TEXTUAL EVIDENCE FOE ^^THE SCHOOL 
OF NIGHT 

The endless game of finding topical allusions m Elizabethan 
literature, when it is not played in open rebellion against the rules 
of common sense, requires that the suggestion of secondary mean- 
mgs rest upon something more than coincidence between the poet^s 
fiction and the historian^s fact. The harmony, real or fancied, 
between the incidents of a tale and events contemporaneous with 
the telling can produce a host of rival and mutually contradictory 
^^interpretations” of a single work. What is needed is a Imk 
between story and event, some evidence, internal or external, that 
the writer intended the application proposed by his interpreter. 

Scholars who see in Love's Labour's Lost satirical references to 
the academic pretensions of the Ealegh circle ^ believe that such 
links may be found in (1) the phrase Schoole of night ” read in 
the light of Parsons^ strictures on Ealegh^s School of Atheism ” ; 
and (3) the fact that Chapman, m the dedication of The Shadow 
of Night, a poem presenting a philosophy opposite to that of 
Berowne, praises highly men connected with the Ealegh circle. 
The Jesuit writer^s School of Atheism” and Chapman^s studious 
noblemen, with their satellites, are then united, accordmg to the 
mterpretation, to form a group known as The School of Night.” 
In a general preoccupation with the merits and demerits of the 
parallelisms and identifications suggested (concerning which there 
is by no means unanimity of opinion),^ the textual clue in Love's 
Labour's Lost, lY, in, 350-1, upon which the theorizing rests has not 

* The writer gratefully acknowledges the aid of a Folger Library Fellow- 
ship in the pursuit of studies of which the present article represents a part 

^See Arthur Acheson, Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1903), pp 76-99; 
Lovers Labours Lost, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller Couch and John Lover Wilson 
(Cambridge, 1923), especially pp xviii-xxxiv, 97>130, and the notes on iv, 
hi, 250-2; Willohie Sts Avisa, ed. G. B Harrison (1926), pp 181-231; 
G B Harrison, An EUmhethan Journal, 1591-1594 (1928), pp 398-400; 
Frances A Yates, A Study of Love's Labour's Lost” (Cambridge, 1936) ; 
M C. Bradbrook, The School of Night (Cambridge, 1936). 

®Miss Yates, op. eit , p. 9, writes: think one may say that this 

theory is now more or less generally accepted.^’ Even this limited state- 
ment IS scarcely warranted by the widespread dissent, or the restricted 
and conditional assent, of Shakespearean editors and commentators. 
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received adequate attention. The present note is limited to a re- 
examination of a fundamental problem does the textual evidence 
warrant the New Cambridge editors'' acceptance of the reading 
" School of Night ” in support of the theory origmally advanced by 
Mr. Arthur Acheson ^ 

The King^s comment on Berowne'^s extravagant praise of his 
"black” mistress reads in the 1598 Quarto as follows: 

0 paradox, Blacke is the badge of Hell, 

The hue of dungions, and the Schoole of night: 

And beauties crest becomes the heauens well ® 

The word " Schoole ” has troubled Shakespearean editors^ who pro- 
pose a variety of emendations. The New Cambridge editors retain 
the wording of but eliminate a comma after " dungions ” (with 
other changes in punctuation) and capitalize "night,” so that the 
lines read . 

0 paradox’ Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons and the School of Night, 

And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well ! ^ 

In justification of the reading, they accept Mr. Acheson^s conten- 
tion that " Shakespeare wrote ' Schoole of night ^ and was referring 
to an actual coterie, for which presumably Chapman composed his 
Shadow of Night, 1594, and upon which the ' academe ^ of Navarre 
is itself a satire.” ® But this comes perilously close to explaming 
the King^s speech by the theory and then using the speech to 
support the theory. If we do not assume the truth of Mr. Acheson’s 
application of the Imes, what independent Justification is there for 
this mterpretation of the phrase ? " Schoole has the authority of 
Q, and the editors find in the characteristics of the Q spelling 

®A Pleasant Conceited Comedie Called^ Loues labors lost . . (1598), 

sig. F2r Hereafter this edition will be referred to as Q Variant read- 
ings First Folio, “paradoxe”; 1631 Quarto, “Paradoxe’^; First Folio 
and 1631 Quarto, dungeons’^ 

* IV, 111 , 250-2. Unless otherwise indicated, references to Lovers Lalouv^s 
Lost will be given according to the numbering adopted by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch and John Dover Wilson in the work which has been popu- 
larly designated “ The New Cambridge Edition ” Heferences to other plays 
by Shakespeare will be normalized to the (conventional) numbering used 
in the one volume Wor/cs, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (1936). 

® See note on iv, iii, 251. 
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throughout the play added reasons for retaining ® the word. But 
other textual changes, of questionable soundness, are made in order 
to infer for that word a special meaning. The general and specific 
comments relating to the readings adopted will clarify the point. 
Eiist, on spelling 

The Toho compositors erred through, haste, the Quarto compositor 
worked laboriously, with his eye glued to the copy ” before him Indeed, 
certain misprints suggest that at times he just traced as best he could 
the outlines of the letters before him without asking himself at all what 
the words meant . And since the Quarto is full of abnormal spellings, 
which obviously come from the “ copy,” a “ copy which as we shall see 
was almost certainly in Shakespeare's own handwriting, this text is a 
mine for students of Shakespearian spelling 

This description, as we shall see, works both ways : it suggests the 
possibility of errors in literal transcription upon which previous 
editors have based their emendations no less than it suggests the 
possibility that the author^s words are preserved, however curiously 
spelled. 

The New Cambridge editors^ comment on the punctuation of Q is 
less favorable* 

But if the spelling of the Quarto be Shakespearian, the punctuation, we 
have sadly to admit, is very far from being so. Capell described it as 
enormous bad,” and though to-day we are able to read 16th century 
punctuation with very different eyes from his, we can do nothing but 
echo his judgment . [The punctuation] is not only frequently absurd 
but greatly overweighted throughout, especially in the matter of full-stops, 
which occur in great profusion. On the other hand, at times one comes 
across passages (e g Armado's first letter, and the songs at the end of 
the play), in which the stops appear to be very much as the author left 
them ® 

In other words, the editors, like many of their predecessors, feel 
free to punctuate as they please. Of the Schoole of night 
passage they write; 

®Many editors retain the w^ord in the text and, in their notes, either 
attempt an explanation on the basis of the common meanings of “ school ” 
(e g, H C Hart, in the Arden edition), or suggest emendations (eg, 
W. G Clark and W. A, Wright, in the first Cambridge edition, 1863, with 
additions in 1891). 

■^Bp 102-3. 

® P 104 Por an explanation of the system of punctuation used m this 
edition, see The Tempest (Cambridge, 1921), pp. Ivii-lx. 
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It should be noted that the Q prints The hue of dungions, and the 
the Schoole of night ” as if “ hue ” and Schoole balanced each other j 
but the punctuation of this text is quite unreliable and we have omitted 
the comma ® 

The editors believe that we have to do with a bumbling compositor 
who^ in his labored setting of type, frequently preserved the spelling 
of his copy but seldom the punctuation. As the comment just 
quoted indicates, the theory allows quite as much latitude for sub- 
jective decisions on specific points as less " scientific editions 
enjoy. The capitalization of " night has no textual authority, 
nor IS the capitalization of " Schoole m Q necessarily significant. 
The compositor has been very generous with initial capitals for 
common nouns, especially for words begmmng with c, 5 , and o, 
although the frequency is merely relative. 

How does the problem appear if Mr. Acheson^s theory is put 
aside and textual considerations are given priority^ What conclu- 
sions can be inferred from the syntax of the line, from the context, 
and from the phrasal and topical analogies in Shakespeare^s works ^ 
If the emendations which are summarily rejected in the New 
Cambridge edition are considered without predisposition for the 
" School of Night hypothesis, how do they stand the test of the 
customary practices of the New Cambridge editors^ 

Syntax 

Both Mr. Acheson and the New Cambridge editors recognize that 
the " School of Night reading, accepted as an allusion, makes 
better sense if the punctuation is altered. The note on the punctua- 
tion of the line, quoted above, is a more specific statement of Mr. 
Acheson^s comment • " . . . the full gist of Shakespeare^s reference 
becomes clear when we transpose the Ime and give the plain prose 
meaning : black is the hue of the school of night.^^ The difficulty 
of the Q readmg ("Black is the badge • . . the hue . . . the 
Schoole”) for purposes of the theory is the statement that the 
School, a group of men, is black. Although the punctuation in the 
play as a whole is admittedly bad and it may be argued that the 
comma after " dungeons ” is not essential, the Q pomtmg indicates 
clearly a triple parallelism in these Imes. The conservative prac- 
tice which retains " Schoole ” should retain also the punctuation. 

®Note on iv, iii, 251 (pp. 162-3). Acheson, op, ctt, p. 92. 

2 
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The principle is well stated by E. B McKerrow, and illustrated 
by a passage with ^nst such internal punctuation as we find after 
dungions : 

As regards punctuation my rule has been to allow this to remain un- 
altered whenever, though peihaps insufficient or careless, it is not clearly 
mistaken And if theie is a way of uttering the text — even though it 

be not our usual way — which corresponds with the punctuation, it appears 
to me that it would be definitely wrong to alter it 

Punctuation, Mr McKerrow believes, is pst as likely to preserve 
characteristics of the author^s manuscript as the spelling. These 
remarks apply primarily to the speaking of the lines ; in the passage 
from Love's Labour's Lost^ the punctuation not only indicates a 
verse cadence common in Shakespeare but also is syntactically 
correct. 

Context and Analogies 

Berowne has said of beauty that it is the sun that maketh all 
things shine, and of his mistress, No face is fair that is not full 
so black The King agrees on the virtues of beauty, but denies 
that beauty is to be found in Berowne^s mistress To make black 
fair IS a paradox which the King would set right by reasserting the 
conventionally accepted truth about beauty : black is black and fair 
IS fair. He uses figurative language which is commonplace in 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, the quality of blackness is 
associated with hell, dungeons, and the blackout nights of the 
sixteenth century. The New Cambridge editors have noted the 
variations on night” in Borneo and Juliet and Lucrece,^^ and 
the lady of sonnet 147 is black as hell, as dark as night.” Other 
instances of the usage in Shakespeare^s works are cited below in 
the discussion of emendations. The King completes his denial of 
Berowne^s parados with And beauty^s crest becomes the heavens 
well ” ; 1 . e., true beauty, not that which Berowne admires, is fit 
for heavenly comparisons.^^ 

B. McKerrow, Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford, 
1939), p 40. There follows, by way of example, discussion of the Folio 
punctuation of S Benry n, vi, 51-8 

XXIV See Borneo and Juliet, in, li, 1-31, Lucrece, 764-812 
The context makes this reading of the line more probable than the 
New Cambridge editors’ suggestion that it is intended as sarcasm. (See 
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Aside from parallels m usage, another kind of analogy which 
may throw light upon the problem is Shakespeare's method of 
introducing topical allusions mto his plays. Those concerning 
which there is any unanimity of opinion are recognizable, in the 
context, as allusions the reference to Essex in Eenry F, to Eliza- 
beth in A Midsummer Night’s Dream In the case of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, the New Cambridge editors find an allusion in a 
single phrase, one of three symbols for blackness, introduced mto a 
passage of sixty lines devoted to sophistry and banter on the 
familiar black is fair " theme The interpretation infers that 
Schoole of night," meaning Ralegh and his associates, would sug- 
gest blackness as readily as do hell and dungeons. Although 
sixteenth century references to or attacks upon the Ralegh coterie, 
collectively or singly, are not mfiequent, the present writer is not 
aware of a single unmistakable mstance in which the group was 
called ^^The School of Night." In other words, we are asked to 
believe that one phrase, picked by an alert and informed audience 
from its context or pointed by the actor, would convey a specific 
secondary meaning. It is rather much to ask, even of the pre- 
sumably initiate, and it suggests a subtlety m the use of satire 
which one would be surprised to meet m Elizabethan literature. 

Emendations 

If, reversing the practice of the New Cambridge editors, we 
accept the punctuation of these lines, what can we make of 

the notes by Johnson and Toilet in the Furness 'Variorum edition, rv, iii, 
273.) Berowne^s paradox begins with the question, 

'‘What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That IS not blinded by her majesty? ” 

and includes the speeches already quoted In refutation of the paradox, 
the King naturally reaflSirras the truth of hoth principles Berowne main- 
tains his heresy until his companions exhaust their ribald jests and all 
unite in an attempt to justify the early violation of their solemn oath. 

JSenry T, v, Prol 29-34 Midsummer Night^s Dream, n, i, 148-164. 
For further discussion of this view of Shakespeare’s practice, see Edwin 
Greenlaw, Studies m Spenser^s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), 
Chap n, “ Elizabethan Fact and Modern Fancy ” 

^®The editors assume (p xxxiv) that the play was first performed 
privately in the house of some nobleman, possibly Southampton, opposed to 
Ealegh. 
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Schoole ^ Explanations of the word as it stands in this context/® 
though not impossible, have not been received with general satis- 
faction, and the emendations proposed are numerous and varied. 
One cannot quarrel with the New Cambridge editors^ skeptical 
(though highly inconsistent) attitude toward the over-enthusiastic 
revision of Shakespeare ; but one may well question their dismissal 
of their predecessors^ attempts to make sense of the passage by 
emendations, — all of them rank guesses The fact is that 
several proposed emendations are ]ustified by exactly the processes 
followed elsewhere by the New Cambridge editors (when there is 
no suspected allusion at stake) and explained by them in the 
Textual Introduction to the edition The arguments supporting 
at least one much favored emendation are presented in no vain 
hope of proving what now seems beyond possibility of proof, but 
to illustrate the kind of evidence which has been neglected in favor 
of the allusion theory. 

Retaining the Q reading in the text, the editors of the first 
Cambridge edition suggest the reading ^^suiV’ possibly written 
shoote m the copy. In evidence they cite : the pun on shooter 
(^^ suitor ^0 h the reading, m Q and ^^shue^^ for 

^^sue” (ill, 1 , 203); shout for ^^suit^^ in the quartos of 

Henry V (ill, vi, 81); three-shewted for ^Hhree-suited ” m 
Lear (ii, ii, 16) ; and Suters HilU^ in HalEs Satires (vi, i, 67) 
for what is now called Shooters Hill.^^ Keightley adds a pun 
on suitor and archer (^^ shooter ^^) in The Pv/ntan (ii, i, 
85) , and, as a parallel use of the figure, Romeo and Juliet (in, ii, 
10) . Come civil Night, Thou ^ohev-smted matron all in black.^^ 

The Vanorum note on the word shooter (iv, i, 122 in that 
edition) includes additional examples from Elizabethan literature, 
among which may be cited shute in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (ii^ i, 220 , iil^ v, 126) , and shuter and shute in 

See note 6, and the explanations quoted in the Furness Variorum 
edition 

P. xxix. 

IS fjie Tempest, pp xl>xliii 

For convenience of reference, the notes in this paragraph have been 
taken from the Furness Variorum edition of Lovers Labour’s Lost (1904), 
IV, iii, 272. In a few instances references have been expanded to include 
line numbers according to the one volume Works, ed G L Kittredge. 

1602 Quarto, sigs. 02^ and ES^. 
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Tie London Prodigall (i, i, 39, 42, 124). When the Second Folio 
corrected a stage direction m Tie Taming of tie Slirem (i, i, 48), 
the word " suitor was spelled " shuiter "" In the light of these 
examples, some editors have believed it possible that " Shoote of 
night"" (i. e., "suit of night"") in the copy was misread by the 
compositor as " Schools of night."" 

Further investigation merely corroborates the observation that 
mitial 5, under certain conditions, was frequently pronounced and 
sometimes written si, Robert Hares remarks, early in the nine- 
teenth century, that "suitor"" was and sometimes is pronounced 
"shooter"", and H. C, Wyld^- notes "sheute"" for "suit"" in the 
Alleyn papers, with other instances. An examination of a number 
of books printed by William White, printer of Lovers Labour's Lost^ 
shows the same occasional (but by no means frequent) interchange 
of si for s that we find in iii, i, 203 ("shue"" for "sue"") : 
" soulders "" for " shoulders,"" " shuet "" for the more frequent 
" suet,"" " ishew "" for " issue,"" " Shooters-hill "" for the " Suters 
Hill "" of Hall"s Satires. Worth noting is " Shoole "" for " School,"" 
an error which occurs also on the title page of Gossons"s Sclool of 
Abuse, 1579. In two plays printed by White, S Henry 71 and 
the 1610/11 edition of Tie Spanisl Tragedy, there are no instances 
of the si substitution in the spelling of " suit,"" " sue,"" or " suitor "" ; 
and the common spelling in Shakespeare"s play,^® regardless of 
printer, is " sute,"" with " suite "" an occasional variant. There 
remains the fact that in Love's Labour's Lost, m other plays by 
Shakespeare, and in other works printed by William White may be 
found relevant illustrations of a spelling practice which, it has been 
suggested, led to the corruption of " Shoote "" (or a closely allied 
form, e. g., " Shute ""P) to " Schoole."" 

^ A (Glossary { Stralsund, 1825 ) , sub suitor ” 

A fftstory of Modern Colloquial English (1925), p 293 
L W. C , ^ Verie Perfect Discourse, and order liovo to know the Age 
of a Horse (1601), sig AS^ 

^^Ibid, sig B2r (Cf “suet” sigs E2v and 13^.) 

^^Rapta Tatio (1604), sig. Bn {STC 23705 ) 

Ibid , sig D4 t. 

2^ Jlohn] GLxeene], A Refutation of the Apology for Actors (1615), 
sig A2v 

The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke (1600) . (STG 21006a ) 
E. g.. Much Ado (1600); Lear (1608 and [1619]); Hamlet (1603 and 
1604). 
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Although the notes and commentary of the New Cambridge 
edition include, in one place or another, all the evidence in favor 
of this emendation which may be found m the play itself, there is 
no discussion of that evidence in its bearing upon the rank guess 
of the first Cambridge editors. The New Cambridge editors print 
suitor’^ in IV, i, 107, and m their note accept the Q shooter 
as evidence of the Shakespearean pronunciation,^^ which explains 
the point of the quibble A cross reference to III, i, 203, in which 
Q reads shue,^^ is made meaningless by a misprint of the Q read- 
ing ^^sue (E2) Q. ^sue^ Cf. ^ shooter^ 4. 1. 107.^^ In contrast to 
their rejection of ‘^^suit^^ and other ^‘^rank guesses suggested for 
Schoole,^^ the editors are willing, in another instance, to credit the 
compositor with an error two stages removed from his copy They 
accept Walker^s emendation love-suit for Q ^^love-feaV^ with 
the following note ^^The misprint [^feat^ for ^suit^] can be 
explained thus* ^suit^ might be taken for ^fait^ (by a,u con- 
fusion . • .) and ^fait^ was a common 16th cent, spelling of 
^ feat ^ The analysis assumes that the compositor misread the 
word and simultaneously altered the spelling of his misreading. 
And love-feat,” in its context, does make sense. 

Other emendations for " Schoole ” rest upon similar evidence, 
including the paleographic cities to which the New Cambridge 
editors so often resort. Eor example, Shade,” Stole,” and less 
probably Scowl ” could be misread in Elizabethan handwriting as 
Schoole.” Whatever the correct readmg of the line may be, 
analogous phrases m Shakespeare^s plays also indicate a strong 
possibility that for Schoole ” should be substituted the name 
of a garment, or of some frequently used attribute of night 
(e. g., shade”). The following illustrations may be added to 
the pertment Imes already cited from the Variorum notes. 

See the remarks on spelling and punctuation quoted above in the 
preliminary discussion of this problem, and the illustrative list of mis- 
spellings (p 103 of the edition). Another possible instance of the inter- 
change of s and sh is given in that list sedule ( schedule ) . 

ii, 123, and note, which includes a cross reference to the Textual 
Introduction, The Tempest, p xli 

Bartlett’s Concordance lists many suggestive verbal parallels, but these 
selected examples are limited (except for ‘‘shade”) to uses of figurative 
language comparable to that in the Lovers Lalour^s Lost lines 
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cloak of night "'night's cloak "night . . . Whose pitchy 
mantle " night's black mantle " shades of night " 

In the light of the evidence, old and new, which bears upon an 
editorial decision on the reading of the line, there remain three 
possibilities from which the reader may choose (1) The § reading 
IS correct, and the word " Sehoole " needs only a gloss such as 
H C. Hart has offered, (2) the Q reading is correct except for 
punctuation, and "Sehoole of night" is an allusion which would 
please and amuse the (assumed) special audience for whom Love's 
Lalour's Lost was produced, and (3) the Q reading is incorrect 
and should be emended. If (1) is unsatisfactory, the choice lies 
between a reading (2) which assumes that a topical allusion may 
be found in a single phrase placed m an irrelevant context and 
given a wording which is unique for the application mtended ; and, 
on the other hand, a reading (3) which finds support in the prin- 
ciples adopted by the New Cambridge editors as well as in those 
of earlier editors The present writer, believing that the lines 
contain no esoteric meaning, would extend to such shadowy allu- 
sions as this IS said to be the New Cambridge editors' own indict- 
ment of the personal interpietations of Shakespeare's play and 
sonnets : 

Yet we may protest, or at least enter a warning, that peisonal gossip 
based on nothing more secure than internal evidence interpreted thiough 
a critic’s own proclivities of belief, may easily stray through excess into 
impertinence We should be cautious, too, in listemng to those who, 

all so variously, utilise the Sonnets to construct fancy histones of Shake- 
speare’s personal life and actual experiences,®® 

Discussion of further evidence bearing upon the " School of 
Night " theory lies outside the narrow limits of the present note, 
devoted to a consideration of the phrase alleged to be the textual 
link between Lovers Labour^s Lost and contemporary affairs. 
Briefly, among other obstacles to the interpretation are (1) the un- 


Rtchard 11, m, ii, 45 
Romeo and Juhet, n, ii, 75. 

1 Henry VI, n, ii, 1. 

Henry YJ, rv, n, 22 Cf Romeo and Juhet, m, ii, 15. 

Rtchard II, V, vi, 43, cf i, in, 177- Cf also Henry lY, i, ii, 29, and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, rv, i, 99 
The Tempest, pp xix, xx. 
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certain date of the play,®^ (2) the unlikelihood that Shakespeare 
would make sport of a group which, on the evidence adduced to 
postulate its existence (i. e., Chapman’s dedication to Eoyden), 
must include Shakespeare’s dramatic patron, and (3) the diffi- 
culty of an interpretation which finds the mdictment of the so- 
called School of Night ” m a speech by a member of the little 
academe ” which is the vehicle of satire.^^ The fundamental errors 
result from attempts to personalize the story. That Chapman’s 
Shadow of Night and the speeches of Berowme present contrastmg 
philosophies is true, that Ealegh and Northumberland were patrons 
of scientific learning is true, that the Ealegh coterie was accused of 
unorthodox beliefs is true. But there is no independent evidence — 
no evidence stronger than a critic’s own proclivities of belief ” — ^to 
establish the Q readmg Schoole of night ” as an allusion to Ealegh 
and his associates. 

Eenest a. Steathmann 

Pomona College 


®®Eveii the hypothetical date (1593) suggested in support of the theory 
necessitates the inference that Shakespeare saw Chapman^s poem ((1594) 
in manuscript See the ^^Tew Cambridge edition, p 127 and note. ‘‘There 
IS the less difficulty in believing this inasmuch as we happen to know that 
Marlowe had seen a copy of the poem before his death and had urged 
Chapman to print it, v. Hero and Leander, Sest m, 11. 195-97.” The 
reader will find it instructive to read the lines in Hero and Leander on the 
basis of which we “ know this. 

See E K Chambers, WilUam Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), i, 337 In a 
paper read at a meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, the present writer discussed the life and literary interests of Sir 
George Carey in relation to the “ School of Night ” theory This material 
will be included in a study of Sir Walter Ralegh and Elizabethan 
skepticism, now m preparation. 

Janet Spens, “Notes on Lone's Labour’s Lost/^ HHS , vn (1931), 333, 
regards the play as a “ quite friendly burlesque,” and observes . “ But 
Shakespeare cannot intend to identify these students with a school of night 
or atheism, since the disputed phrase occurs in one of the King^s speeches, 
and if the reading is correct he associates the school with dungeons and 
hell.” To remove this difficulty. Miss Yates, op , p 9, suggests alternate 
identifications. “The studious young men m the play can be interpreted 
as representing either the Raleigh group, immersed in their studies, or 
the Essex-Southampton group who laugh at schemes of that kind.” 
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TWO GAELIC VARIANTS OF "THE TWO SISTERS '' 

Since undertaking, in 1938, a liistoncal-geographical study of 
" The Two Sisters/^ ^ I have acquired, from various sources, an 
imposing number of texts and times of this ballad— English, Scot- 
tish, Welsh, Irish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Faroic, Icelandic, 
and American ^ Besides these, there are in my files also many 
analogues of the ballad story (some in verse, others m prose) from 
Greece, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Finland, and other countries. 

Of all the variants and analogues in my possession, none are 
more interesting, m either form or content, than the Gaelic texts 
here presented. Both were sent me by Miss Annie Johnson (Anna 
Nic Iain), of the Isle of Barra, the Hebrides, in 1939. Miss 
Johnson^s own text, which I call A, was obtained from her mother 
last year. The story is still current in Barra, but of the song only 
fragments remain.® Text B is from the manuscript collection of 
Keith Norman Macdonald.^ 


A 

A Bhean ladaich 


A bhean ud thall bug o, 

Nocb truagb leat mise hug o 
Air sgeir mhara hao n hui o 
Nochd ’gam bhathadh hug o 


0 woman over yonder, hug o, 
Alt thou not sorry for me 
On a sea-rock 
Tonight a-drowning, 


^ This is being written as a doctoral dissertation, under the direction of 
Professor Stith Thompson, of Indiana University. 

® I have now approximately 350 texts and 125 tunes 
® Miss Johnson writes : The story here tells of two sisters who were in 
love with the same man One of the sisters, the younger, was his favourite, 
but the older sister was determined that he should be hers The younger 
sister expected a child, and when the older one discovered her secret, she 
enticed her down to the shore to gather dulse, as she had a craving (due 
to her condition) for this delicacy While at the shore, as they were both 
sitting on a little rock, dry at ebbtide, the older one began to comb her 
sister’s hair, and the younger one, overcome by a drowsiness, fell asleep 
with her head on her sister’s lap Then the sister wove her hair into a 
plait with the seaweed on the rock and left her there When she awoke, 
she was surrounded by the incoming tide, and bound to the rock by the 
hair of her head.” 

have been unable to obtain from Miss Johnson any information 
regarding this collection except that it is in manuscript. Presumably it is 
still in the possession of the collector. 
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Air sgeir mliara liug o 
Nochd ^gam bhathadh hug o 
Miann an duilisg hao n hui o 
Thug do’n traigh mi hug o 

Miann an duilisg hug o 
Thug do’n traigh mi hug o 
^Si bhean ladaich hao ri hui o 
Rinn mo thaladh hug o 

’Se bhean ladaich hug o 
Rinn mo thaladh hug o 

a dh'fhag mise hao ri hui o 
eois na traghad hug o 

a dhThag mise hug o 
eois na traghad hug o 
1 mo phuithar hao n hui o 
Rinn mo bhathadh hug o 


On a sea-rock 
Tonight a-di owning? 

It was the desire for dulse 
Took me shorewards 

The desire for dulse 
Took me shorewards, 

The jealous woman 
Me enticed 

The jealous woman 
Me enticed, 

And left me here 
At the wave-mouth,*' 

And left me here 
At the wave-mouth, 

^Twas my sister 
Caused my drowning 


Se mo phuithar hug o 
Rinn mo bhathadh hug o 
Ceil e, ceil e hao ri hui o 
Air no mhathair hug o 


^Twas my sister 
Caused my drowning; 
Hide it, hide it 
From my mother 


I 1 * - s 
A bhean ud 
1 1 - s 

Noch truagh 


f m . - r 


thall 

f m : - r 


leat mise 



hug 


Air sgeir 
1 : - r 

bhathadh 


r - m I 
mhara 
1 d d.l 


hug o 


1 d’ 
hao n 


m m 
hui o 



- I m r d 
Nochd ^gam 


B 


A^ Bhean Eudach 


Eilidh Chailenn hug o 
Cha b’ e don-fhios hug o 
Thug an traigh mi hao ri ho ro 
Ach an t-ailgheas hug o 

Thug an traigh mi hug o 
Ach an t-ailgheas hug o 
Miann an duilisg hao ri ho ro 
Thug an traigh mi hug o 


Helen Calm hug o 
It was not ill tidings 
That took me shorewards. 
But inclination, 

Took me shorewards 
But inclination 
The desire for dulse 
Took me to the shore 


® lilt, Reside the shore. 
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Miann an duilisg hug o 

Thug an traigh mi hug o 

Thug gu sgeir mi hao ri ho ro 

Noch dean traghadh hug o 

The desire for dulse 

Took me shoreward s, 

Led me to the rock 

Which will not ebb, 

Thug gu sgeir mi hug o 

Noch dean traghadh hug o 
’S a dhThag mise hao ri ho ro 

So gam bhathadh hug o 

Led me to the rock 

Which will not ebb, 

And left me here 

And me drowning ® 

A Bhean ud thall hug o 

An cois na traghad hug o 

Noch truagh leat fhein hao ri ho ro 
Bean ga bhathadh hug o 

0 woman yonder 

Beside the strand. 

Are you not sorry 

For a drowning woman ? 

Cha truagh, cha truagh hug o 
’S beag do chas dhiom hug o 

Not sorry, not sorry'. 

Little pity have you for me 

Sin do chas uat hug o 

Thoir do lamh dhomh hug o 

Feuch an dean mi hao ri ho ro 

Buille shnamhadh hug o 

Stretch forth thy foot. 

Give me thy hand 

That I may try 

To swim a stroke 

No sgod dhe d^ bhreacan hug o 

Ma ^s e ^s aill leat hug o 

Or a corner of thy plaid 

If thou prefer it 

Theirig dhachaidh hug o 

Innis trath e hug o 

Ceil e, ceil e hao ri ho ro 

Air mo mhathair hug o 

Hasten home, 

Tell it early , 

Hide it, hide it 

From my mother 

Noch truagh leat fhein 

Bean ga bathadh 

Are you not sorry 

For a woman drowned*^ 


The curious interlocking of the stanzas, recalling the sticho- 
mythia in Greek .bucolic poetry and early English drama/ is 
esplained by the fact that this ballad was long a favorite waulking 
song.” ® Miss Johnson writes of the form: 

The interlocking of the stanzas is common to nearly all (in fact, I might 
say to all) the Hebridean Waiilking Songs I think the reason for it is 
quite understandable They were sung as an accompaniment to labour, and 

® So in the translation sent me by Miss Johnson The agus construction 
IS not here present 

’’’ E g Gorhoduo, Tancred and Gvsmunda, The Spanish Tragedy , and 
Damon and Pythias. 

® Waulking was not, however, peculiar to the Hebrides It was practiced 
also in Scotland proper, in Ireland, and in many of the more northern 
counties of England — Cumberland, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Cheshire, and others. 
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as a large immber of women took part, the time and rhythm must be 
strict, not a beat must be lost, and the singing of the last two lines of a 
stanza as the first two of the next gave the singer time and a clue to the 
following lines.® 

It IS interesting to note that Dr. Johnson first learned of the 
process of wanlking during his trip through the Hebrides, and, 
remembering the catholicity of his interests, we may consider it not 
altogether unlikely that he witnessed the process in operation and 
heard, among other songs accompanying the work, the one here 
presented. As to that, however, we have no confirmation. Boswell 
tells ns only that 

Last night Lady Rasay shewed him the opei ation of wawking cloth, that 
IS, thickening it in the same manner as is done by a mill Here it is per- 
formed by women, who kneel upon the ground, and rub it with both their 
hands, singing an Erse song all the time 

As Will be noted, there is a marked contrast between the story 
of A and that of B, Both variants are obviously incomplete, and 
the parts lacking m the one are not always the same as those which 
have been lost from the other. Too, the events narrated do not 
always follow the same order in the two tests. 

A B 

appeal to onlooker for sympathy reason for having gone to shore 

reason for having gone to shore appeal to onlooker for sympathy 

disclosure of jealous woman’s trick reproach by drowning woman 
identification of jealous woman as appeals to onlooker for aid 
sister injunction not to tell mother 

injunction not to tell mother 

Is the woman over yonnder ” the murderess (i. e. the sister) ? 
It would seem improbable that this is the case m A, since the sister 
is later referred to as the jealous woman.-’^ However, the stanzas 
may be disordered. Possibly the first part of the ballad narrates 
the antecedent action and this is followed by a direct appeal to the 
sister. 

The conclusion of R, with its threefold appeal for assistance, 
agrees rather closely with English versions, and there seems to be 

® From a letter of April 20, 1939. 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr, Johnson (ed. Birkbeck 
Hill), V, 178. 
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little room for doubt that the woman yonder” and the elder 
sister are one and the same, despite the fact that no mention is 
made of the latter. 

Among all the texts I have examined there is only one other 
in which there is any indication of an illicit relationship between 
the lover and one of the sisters : 

GE I) 4 He brought the second sheath and knife. 

But the youngest was to be his wife.^^ 

However, the fact that it is the second sister^ who is not mentioned 
agam, lessens the significance of the relationship. 

The injunction Hide it, hide it From my mother,” too, differs 
from the usual Anglo-Scottish endmg: 

GE C 26 0 yonder sits my father, the king. 

And yonder sits my mother, the queen 

E® 21 And sune the harp sang loud and clear 
Fareweel, my father and mither dear 

A Swedish text contains a triplicate dying message to father, 
mother, and lover : 

GS A 12 Helsa dd hem till min fader god, 

J ag dricker mitt brollop i klaran flod. 

13 Och helsa hem till min moder; 

Jag dricker mitt brollop i floden 

14 Och helsa hem till mm fasteman. 

Min brudsang jag baddar p^ hvitan sand 

Use of the figure of sheath and knife to symbolize sexual relations is 
well enough known to need no comment here. See, for other occurrences of 
it in balladry, “ Leesome Brand” (Child, No 15), A 36-37 and B 12-13 
and “Sheath and Knife” (Child, No. 16), A 8 The erotic symbolism of 
Child D is commented upon also in the late Phillips Barry’s “ The Psycho- 
pathology of Ballad-Smgmg ” {BFSSNBj No 11 [1936], 17-18), with 
the reminder that traces of it occur in other Scottish texts as well 

See also GS G 17-19. A truncated form appears in a text from 
Swedish Finland, GSF B 12-13 (father and lover) * 

Halsa da hem till mm fader god 
jag dricker mitt brollop i klara flod. 

Och halsa da hem till min fasteman 
Min brudsang jag baddar viter sand 
These messages resemble those to the mother in the Slavic folksong “ Sto 
Morava mutna teee” (“Why does the Morava flow so turbidly?”), which, 
however, is not an analogue * 
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The comb, like the harp, the rune, the sleep thorn,^^ the hand 
of gloiy,^^ and certain herbals, is a potent sleep-producer,^® and 
has, besides, other magic properties.^^ In view of the frequent 
occurrence in balladry of combing as a mere convention, however, 
it may be that we have here simply a natural sleep induced by the 
combing, and not a magic slumber. On the other hand, the latter 
interpretation is appropriate to the situation and may well be the 
correct one, particularly so because of the apparent antiquity of the 
text and because of the fact that there appears to have been no 
contamination of it by other veisions. 

Paul 6. Beewstek 

University of Missouri 


SHELLEY^S USE OF GEAY^S POETEY 

One of Shelley^s classmates at Eton, Walter S. Halliday, records 
that Shelley was very fond of Gray^s Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard^ Halliday^s testimony may not be wholly reliable 
since he was writing more than fifty years later. But in 1808 or 
1809 Shelley translated into Latin the epitaph at the end of the 
Elegy and in a letter to Godwin of 16 January 1812, he quoted two 
lines from the poem. 

Why does the Morava flow so turhidly every evening? Are they watering 
the pasha’s horses ? Or is the pasha’s army passing ? They are not water- 
ing the pasha’s horses, nor is the pasha’s army passing Two sisters, 
Emma and Eatima, were bathing Fatima drowned, hut Emina crossed the 
river in safety The dead head spoke Emma, my dear sister, do not tell 
our dear mother that I was drowned, hut tell her that I was married 
The fine sands are my wedding-guests, the crabs my best men, and the 
little fish my sisters-in-law The black earth is my bed, a stone my pillow, 
and the clear sky my coverlet’^ (Text No. 11182 of the Parry Collection 
of Southslavic Folk Texts, Harvard University. This translation I owe to 
the kindness of Mr Albert B Lord ) 

The motif of the eombmg is 1)1364 9 m Aarne-Thompson, Motif-Indeas 
of Folk-Literature (comb causes magic sleep) Cf also Type 709 and 
Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen m den Kvnder- u, Hausmmchen der Bruder 
Urimm, I, 463 

B g , m ^‘Willie’s Lady" (Child, No. 6), where the '^kaims of ce,r6" 
are used by the wicked mother-in-law to prevent the birth of a child. 

^ T. J. Hogg, The Life of Percy Bysshe Bhelley (London, 1858), I, 43. 
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In Despair/^ one of the poems in Original Poetry hy Victor 
and Cazire, the following lines^ 

He looks on all this world bestows, 

The pride and pomp of power, 

As trifles best for pageant shows 

"Which vanish m an hour, (21-24) 

are clearly indebted for thought and phrase to the lines in the 
Elegy, 

The Boast of Heraldry, the Pomp of Pow’r, 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er gave, 

Awaits alike th' inevitable Hour (33-35) 

In the second canto of ^^The Wandering Jew/^ there are two lines 
which echo a passage that occurs only in the Eton MS of the 
Elegy 

Elegy t Eton MS The Wandering Jew," ii, 374-5 

Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous Pas- Which bade each wild emotion cease, 
Sion cease And hushed the passions into peace 

A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace 


In the Elegy Shelley found sentiments which may have helped 
him in composing some lines for Queen Mob, 


Elegy, 47, 51-52 

the rod of empire 

Chill Penury repress'd their noble 
rage, 

And froze the genial current of the 
soul 


Elegy, 57-60 

Some village-Hampden,^ that with 
dauntless breast 

The little Tyrant of his fields with- 
stood ; 


Queen Mob, y, 127-131’ 

The iron rod of Penury still compels 
Her wretched slave to bow the knee 
to wealth. 

And poison, with unprofitable toil, 
A life too void of solace to confirm 
The very chains that bind him to 
his doom 

Queen Mob, y, 137-146 
How many a rustic Milton has 
passed by. 

Stifling the speechless longings of 
his heart. 


®In the Eton MS, in place of Hampden, Milton, and Cromwell, Gray 
wrote Cato, Tully, and Caesar The appearance of Cato m Queen Mah, 
together with the echo just pointed out in “The Wandering Jew," may 
indicate that Shelley was, in some manner, familiar with the readings of 
the Eton MS. 
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Some mute inglorious Milton here 
may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of liis 
country’s blood 


In unremitting drudgery and care! 

How many a vulgar Cato has com- 
pelled 

His energies, no longer tamele*ss 
then, 

To mould a pm, or fabricate a nail I 

How many a Newton, to whose pas- 
sive ken 

Those mighty spheres that gem 
infinity 

Weie only specks of tinsel, fixed in 
Heaven 

To light the midnights of his native 
town* 


It should be observed that, while the dependence on Gray is unmis- 
takable m these two parallels, Shelley does not follow the Elegy 
slavishly. On the sentiments expressed Shelley felt very strongly, 
and there was no necessity to plagiarize. The passages in the 
Elegy simply served as a source of inspiration for more extended 
utterance. 

It seems unlikely, considering the small body of Gray^s poetry, 
that Shelley could have been familiar with the Elegy and not with 
Gray^s other poems. It is certam that by January, 1810, Shelley 
had read and had thoroughly assimilated two others, The Fatal 
Sisters and The Descent of Odin.-^^ The influence of these two 
poems is unmistakable in Ghasta, or, The Avenging Demon ^ 
one of the poems m Original Poetry ly Victor and Oazire, It has 
not hitherto been noticed that Ghasta contains a number of 
lines which were plagiarized from The Fatal Sisters and The 
Descent of Odin.^^ Shelley^s use of The Fatal Sisters is com- 
paratively simple : 


“Tbe ratal Sisters,” 49-50, 57: 
Horror covers all tbe beatb, 

Clouds of carnage blot tbe sun. 

Mortal, tbou tbat liear’st tbe tale 


Gbasta,” 5-6 ; 37 
Horror covers all tbe sky, 

Clouds of darkness blot tbe moon 

Mortal, tbou tbat saVst tbe sprite 


rrom “ The Descent of Odin ” Shelley took lines -which he used 
not only in “ Ghasta ” hut also m “ The Wandering Jew ” and in 
his second novel, St. Irvyne. “ Ghasta,” indeed, bears more than 
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verbal similarity to ''The Descent of Odin/' In both poems a 
powerful person calls up spirits of the dead to answer questions, 
but as this situation is to be found also in The Monk ® we cannot 
insist on Shelley's having taken it from Gray's poem. In both 
" Ghasta " and " The Descent of 0dm " dialogue is presented in 
dramatic form — a form which Shelley used in the incantation 
scenes of "The Wandering Jew." 

" The Descent of 0dm " provided Shelley with two Imes which 
he used over and over again : 

Till wrap’d m flames, in ruin hurPd, 

Sinks tlie fabric of tlie world (93-4) 

In " Ghasta " these lines, with slight changes, are alternated with 
two lines from The MonTc,^ and it is probably for this reason that 
they have remained unnoticed. The passage in " Ghasta " reads : 

Thou art mine and I am tbine, 

^Till the sinking of the world, 

I am thine and thou art mine, 

^Till in ruin death is hurled — (73-6) 

In "The Wandering Jew" Shelley uses the thought suggested by 
Gray's Imes no less than five times. The words are varied in each 
instance, but Gray's mfluence is mdisputable, nevertheless : 

. . till this earthly frame 

Sinks convulsed in bickering flame — (i, 262-3) 

I thy friend, till this fabric of earth 

Sinks in the chaos that gave it birth . , (i, 298-9) 

Or, into the gulf impetuous hurled 

If sinks with its latest tenants the world . . (l, 310-311) 

Till, in latest ruin hurled, 

And fate^s destruction, sinks the world’ (m, 861-2) 

When this globe calcined by the fury of God 

Shall sink beneath his wrathful nod’ — (ni, 869-70) 

Agam, m St, Irvyne we find Wolfstein swearing eternal love for 
Megalena, they will seek each other, he says, "when, convulsed by 
nature's latest rum, sinks the fabric of this perishable globe." ^ 

®M G. Lewis, The Monk, ed. E A. Baker (London, 1929), chap iv, pp. 
134-6 

* Ibid , pp 122 and 126 

® The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. E. H. Shepherd (London, 
1888), I, 147 
3 
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In The Descent of Odin when the prophetic Maid penetrates 
Odin^s disguise, she says. 

King of Men, I know tkee now, 

Mightiest of a mighty line — (82-3) 

These lines must have been in Shelley’s mind when he wrote in 
Ghasta ” the lines, 

Mighty one I know thee now, 

Mightiest power of the sky . . (169-170) 

It may be significant that none of Shelley’s first-rate poetry 
reveals any influence of Gray. The lines he borrowed from Gray 
were admirably suited to the nature of his early poetry, but after 
Quee7i Mob his interest in Gray seems to have trailed off igno- 
minionsly On the title-page of A Refutation of Deism (1814) 
there occurs the word SYNETOISIN,” ® which Shelley may have 
found on the title-page of Gray^s OdeSy and in a letter to Keats in 
1820, speaking about The Cenci,” Shelley quoted line 123 from 
The Progress of Poesy ” : 

" Below the good how far ’ but far above the great 

Peakois J. Glasheen 

State Teachers College 
Danbury, OonneoUcut 


ANOTHER READING OE THE TURN OF THE SCREW 

Henry James himself claimed for The Turn of the Screw only 
the right to be considered a piece of mgenuity pure and simple, 
of cold artistic calculation, an amusette to catch those not easily 
caught . . . ^ the jaded, the disillusioned, the fastidious.”^ Yet 
those not easily caught have been unable to shake off the impression 
that there is in this story much more than an amusmg novelette. 
Students of James know, of course, that his interest m any series 
of incidents was confined neither to their dramatic value nor to 
their realistic impact, but rather to their potentialities as artistic 

6 Pindar, Olymp ii, 85. 

'^The Novels and Tales of Henry James (Kew York, 1917), Preface, sn, 
sviii. 
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pattern^ and that, for him, a story lay not in mere physical plot^ 
but m the undercurrent of suggestion and implication. Like 
Edmund Wilson, most of ns cannot remember that James ever 
wrote a story which did not have a more or less serious pomt,” ^ 
and, like Wilson, we feel that The Turn of the Screw is more than 
a ghost story. What, however, that more is constitutes a prob- 
lem of interpretation. Is The Turn of the Screw, as Mr. Wilson 
believes, ^‘2, study m morbid psychology and are the ghosts 
merely the governesses hallucmations ? 

I 

The danger in the psychoanalytic method of criticism lies m its 
apparent plausibility. To Mr. Wilson, for instance, the young 
governess who narrates the story of The Turn of the Screw is ^^a 
neurotic case of sex repression.^e And that, from a psychoanalytic 
pomt of view, is a plausible hypothesis. The daughter of a poor 
country parson, she has fallen m love with the childrenes guardian, 
a bachelor in the prime of life,” eligible and charming. Alone 
with her young charges, she wanders about the estate thinkmg of 
its master and thus comes upon the ghost of Qumt, the valet, who 
IS wearing the master^s smart clothes. Qumt, in Wilson^s theory, 
^^has been ambiguously confused” — ^m the governesses mmd — 
" with the master and with the master's interest m her.” ® 

Mr. Wilson is less clear about the symbolism of Miss JesseFs 
ghost. The former governess had apparently had an afiair with 
Qumt and had been an accomplice in corruptmg the children. 

Observe,” says Wilson, ^^from the Freudian pomt of view, the 
significance of the governesses interest m the httle girFs pieces of 
wood and of the fact that the male apparition first appears on a 
tower and the female apparition on a lake.” ^ These hints, how- 
ever, fail to explain Miss JesseFs symbolic necessity in Jameses 

® " The Ambiguity of Henry James,” Sound and Horn, vn (April; June, 
1934), 391 
® lUd , p 388. 

*Ihtd, p. 387 Apropos the implied interpretation of the last "facV^ 
some irreverent wag in Washington, D. C , has observed that the monu- 
ments to George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, in our Uational 
capital, suggest, in Freudian symbolism, that Washington was the father 
and Lincoln the mother of our country. 
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Ereudiaa pattern, and Wilson wisely drops her completely and 
devotes himself to Quint and his influence on little Miles. 

The trouble with Wilson^s interpretation — and Miss Edna Ken- 
ton^s (to whose theory Mr. Wilson acknowledges indebtedness) — 
IS that, although it may carry an air of plausibility, it clearly 
has no relation to James’s intention. Mr. Wilson is, presumably, 
aware of the fact that Freudian psychology was something Henry 
James could not have been conscious of dealing with, he therefore 
places The Turn of the Screw, along with Mohy Dich and the Alice 
books, among the small group of fairy tales whose symbols exert 
a peculiar power by reason of the fact that they have behind them, 
whether or not the authors are aware of it, a profound grasp of 
subconscious processes.” ® But by the same method it is possible 
to build up an excellent case for a Freudian interpretation of 
Hamlet, and surely that would not be reflective of Shakespeare’s 
intention. Although it might be an interesting disclosure of the 
workings of the psychoanalyst’s mind, it would tell us little or 
nothing about Shakespeare’s. The Turn of the Screw, if read as 
Edmund Wilson reads it, becomes orthodox James Joyce or D. H. 
Lawrence; it ceases to be Henry James. Wilson fails to take 
advantage of much that we know of James’s life, personality, and 
concepts and methods of art. In the light of this knowledge it is 
possible to read The Turn of the Screw more simply and, it seems 
to this writer, more convincmgly. 

II 

In a consideration of James’s Ethics,” Professor Joseph Warren 
Beach came to the conclusion that James ^^may not be American 
as Mark Twain or Benjamin Franklin or Edgar Lee Masters are 
American, but he is American as Emerson and Thoreau and 
Hawthorne are.”"® James’s Americanism is, just now, not our 
concern, but any one who has read J ames carefully, especially his 
Hawthorne, cannot help feeling that his kinship with the Puritan 
and transcendental traditions is, at least as it affected his artistic 
attitude, much closer than it might appear on the surface. Eebecca 

® Ihtd , pp 390-391 The italics are mine. 

QThe Method, of Senry James (New Haven and London, 1918), p. 144. 
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West^ and Cornelia Pnlsifer Kelley® have shown the influence of 
Hawthorne on James's artistic development. James admired Haw- 
thorne and thought him the most valuable example of the Ameri- 
can genius." ® One of the things in Hawthorne he singled out 
for special praise was his preoccupation with sm^ which, James 
noted, seems to exist" in Hawthorne's mmd merely for an 
artistic purpose ... He played with it and used it as a pigment; 
he treated it, as the metaphysicians say, ob]ectively. ... It was a 
necessary condition for a man of Hawthorne's stock that if his 
imagination should take license to amuse itself, it should at least 
select this grim precinct of the Puritan morality for its play- 
ground." Another thing he approved of was the formative influ- 
ence on Hawthorne of Pilgr'im’s Progress and the Faery Queen. 

A boy," he writes, may have worse company than Bunyan and 
Spenser. . . . " 

Why then m]ect Preud into the interpretation of a story by 
James when it is obvious that the tradition represented by Haw- 
thorne furnishes a more likely clue^ The Turn of the Screw is a 
simple allegoiy of the type which fascinated Hawthorne. To be 
sure, James considered allegory as ^^one of the lighter exercises of 
the imagination." He admitted that Many excellent judges have a 
great stomach for it, they delight in symbols and correspondences, 
in seeing a story told as if it were another and a very difierent 
story." For himself, however, he confessed deriving but little 
enjoyment of it," not being able to consider it a first rate literary 
form." Yet he was willing to grant that It has produced assuredly 
some first-rate works , and," he added, Hawthorne in his younger 
years had been a great reader and devotee of Bunyan and Spenser, 
the great masters of allegory." He singled out for approval the 
kind of allegory which is extremely spontaneous, when the analogy 
presents itself with eager promptitude." Two things are im- 
portant to add m this connection. One is that J ames never valued 
The Turn of the Screw higher than as one of the lighter exercises 

Eenry James (Kew York, 1916), p 250 

® The Early Development of Henry James {Urtana, 1930) See especially 
pp 18, 22, 251-5 

^Hawthorne (London, 1879), p 2. 

17. 

pp, 62-63. 
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of the imagination.^^ The other is that the analogy in the tale 
presents itself with eager promptitude.^^ 

Ill 

In simple terms, The Turn of the Screw is an allegory which 
dramatizes the conflict between Good and Evil. The apparitions are 
the personifications of evil, they are like Emerson^s dead men^s 
thonghts by which we permit onrselves to be guided, and like 
Ibsen^s ghosts which come to haunt Mrs. Alving. The governess, 
the parson^s daughter, is a sort of Guardian Angel, hovering 
protectingly over the two innocent children placed m her charge. 

Bead this way, the numerous hmts throughout the story become 
significant and fall into the pattern. Perhaps even the names of 
the characters may have been selected with conscious aptness : Miles, 
the little show-off, who seizes every opportunity to flaunt the 
badness that is within him. Flora, part lovely flower and part 
wanton weed, Mrs. Grose, a simple, illiterate, undiscerning person. 
But it IS not important to stress this pomt.^® The governess her- 
self has no name : she’s merely a point of view, that of a clergy- 
man’s daughter, for whom Evil would have strong and sinister 
power. Both children are outwardly angelically beautiful. How 
could they be corrupt? Yet Qumt dominates the tower of their 
home, Quint who has red hair and red whiskers, the conventional 
guise of the Devil. The children want to get to the two horrors. 

But for what ^ ” asks the good and simple Mrs. Grose. For the 
love of all the evil that . . . the pair put into them,” says the gov- 
erness. And to ply them with that evil still, to keep up the work 
of demons, is what brings the others back.” 

An this IS reminiscent of Hawthorne, of Young Goodman 
Brown” and Eappaccini’s Daughter.” And, indeed, these two 
stories were pronounced by James as ^^httle masterpieces”; they 
were, m his opmion, representative of ‘^^the highest point that 

^2 See his letter to T. W. H. Myers “The T of the is a very 
meehameal matter, I honestly think — an inferior, a merely 'pictorial, sub- 
ject and rather a shameless pot-boiler.” The Letters of Eenry James, 
ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), i, 300 

^®It IS interesting to note, however, that in a later article, Edmund 
Wilson remarks that James’s idealism “ appears in the name of the hero 
of The American * Newman ” “ The Last Phase of Henry James,” Partisan 
Review, iv (February, 1938), p. 5. 
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Hawthorne reached '' in the field of fantasy and allegory.^^ The 
purposes for which Quint seeks to meet little Miles are the same 
old purposes for which the Devil met young Goodman Brown in 
the woods near Salem. And little Flora is another Beatrice Eap- 
paccini, outwardly marvelously beautiful, but mwardly corrupted 
by the poison of evil. Miss J essehs role in the story is, of course, 
the same as that of Quint, although her melusion at all is probably 
due to Jameses sense of artistic balance.^® Miss Jessel is to Flora 
what Quint is to Miles ; each is a corrupting influence : and each 
helps to complicate and thicken the texture of a capital story — 
which IS what The Turn of the Screw set out primarily to be ; it 
IS an allegory only secondarily. The roles of the uncle and Mrs. 
Grose have less significance, primarily they help the physical story, 
secondarily, they represent lack of vigilance, nay, mdifference (espe- 
cially the uncle) to the possibilities of evil. 

It is logical for the governess to be tempted to run away from 
it all, but Duty keeps her on the spot, fighting for the souls of her 
charges. It is almost as if Hawthorne’s Salem ancestors were 
writing about little Flora : She was not at these times a child, 
but an old, old woman.” Evil is old After Mrs. Grose finally takes 
Flora away, the governess remains with Miles to extract his con- 
fession. If he confesses,” she says, he’s saved.” But he doesn’t 
confess — entirely. For pst then Quint appears to make his last 
stand against the governess. As soon as Miles admits that he took 
the letter Qumt disappears and ^^the air is clear again.” Just as 
Miles IS about to confess what things he had said at school Quint 
reappears, ^"^as if to blight his [Miles’s] confession and stay his 
answer.” In the end the Agent of Good is almost successful, but 
little Miles is dead, like Beatrice Eappaccmi, exhausted by the 
ordeal. Frightened to death,” says Edmund Wilson More likely 
too corrupted to live without evil, hke the beautiful wife in Haw- 
thorne’s '""The Birthmark,” whose husband, a surgeon, removed 
the one blemish to her perfect beauty, only to find that it was 
imbedded m her heart. 

’Hawthorne^ p 56 

^®]Srote, for example, “The Private Life/ the story of Clare Yawdrey, a 
person who has no creative public life This fictive thread is complicated 
and balanced by another, relating to Lord Mellifont, who exists only in 
public. 
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IV 

It IS possible, of conxse, that we have read into this novelette 
more than its author intended it to convey. Perhaps it is really 
nothing but a shameless pot-boiler and onr readings of it are 
merely fanciful? ‘^1 am only afraid,^^ wrote James to Dr. Louis 
Waldstein, that my conscious intention strikes you as having been 
larger than I deserve it should be thought.’^ And yet, a little later. 
But y of course, where there is life, there’s truth, and the truth 
was at the back of my head.” What was at the back of James’s 
head is worth surmising, in the light of what we know of his ideas, 
his preoccupations, his methods, and, above all, the literary influ- 
ences he acknowledged. This is not the same thing as surmising 
subconscious processes ” m the light of Ereud. 

N. Buyllion Eagin 

The Johns Hoph%ns University 


MECHANICAL EBATUEES OE A SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUEY SUBMAEINE 

The submarme, now a dommant factor in twentieth century 
warfare, owes its success to modern machinery and inventive genius. 
The idea of underwater travel has been handed down to us through 
centuries and even thousands of years in the stories of Jonah, 
Triton and his dolphms, Neptune, and mermaids. About the end 
of the fifteenth century, Leonardo da Vinei made a more practical 
suggestion for a means of submarine navigation than by the use 
of whales and dolphins, but it was not until the early part of the 
seventeenth century that an underwater craft was successfully con- 
structed. In 1624 one Cornelius Van Drebel built a submarine 
which IS said to have carried King James of England as a passenger 
under the surface of the Eiver Thames. 

In 1625 Ben Jonson produced a play The Staple of News which 
reviewed the outstanding events of the day much as the modern 
columnist does in our daily newspapers, and in one scene the 
characters comment on Van Drebel and his submarine.^ 

Letters, I, 297. 

^ Ben Jonson, The Staple of News, London. Printed by I. B. for Bobert 
Allot, 1631. Act m, sc. ii, p. 40. 
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Thomas — They write here one Oomehus-Son, 

Hath made the Hollanders an muisible Eele, 

To swimme the Hauen at Dunkirke, and sinke all 
The shipping theie, 

Peniboy, Iv — But how is’t done ? 

Cymbal — ^ITl shew you, Sit (sic) 

It IS an Automa, runnes vnder water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble taile 

Made like an auger, with which taile she wrigles 

Betwixt the coasts of a Ship, and sinkes it sti eight. 

P Iv — ^Whence ha’you this newest 
Fitton — From a right hand, I assure you, 

The HeZe-boats here, that lye before Queen-Hyth, 

Came out of Holland 
P Iv. — most braue deuice, 

To murder their flat bottomes. 

Several modern writers have noticed Jonson^s account of this 
ancestor of the modern U-Boat. Eichard Edgcumbe/ commenting 
on Jonson^s reference to the ^^Eele Boats/^ seems to take for 
granted that the apparatus under discussion is a torpedo. . 
Although the use of torpedoes m naval warfare was proposed in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, no successful application 
of them was made until the American Civil War of 1861-4.^^ Mr. 
Edgeumbe does not comment on the fact that m Jonson^s play the 
contrivance is classed as a boat nor does he seem to be cognizant of 
Van Drebel as a historical figure. 

Frederick A. Pottle ® shows that about the same year as the 
appearance of Jonson^s play, one William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden was granted a letter of patent for a boat which might have 
inspired Jonson^s invisible eel.^^ Mr. Pottle, without taking into 
account Van Drebel and his submarme, investigates the possibility 
that Jonson may have been satirizing Drummond’s mventioBo 

The most recent writer to quote the submarine ” passage from 
Jonson’s The Staple of News is John Lepper.^ Mr Lepper says, 

The Cornelius referred to in the dialogue above was a Dutchman 
known as Cornelius Debrell or Drehbel, who appears to have 

^Eicbard Edgeumbe, “Torpedoes,^’ Notes and Queues, lOtb. ser , v, 1 
(April 9, 1904), p. 286. 

® Frederick A Pottle, ^^Two Notes on Ben Jonson’s Staple of News,’’ 
Modem Language Notes, vol sx (1925), pp 223-6 

*Jobn Lepper, “Ancestors of the U-Boat,” The Nineteenth Gentuig and 
After, vol. cxsivi ( 1939 ) , pp 560-564. 
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actually constructed a sort of primitive submarine in whicli Kmg 
James I of England made a trial voyage on tbe Thames. Little is 
Icnown of the prmciple ly which it was operated'’ (The italics are 
mine.) As far as can be ascertained every mention of Van Drebehs 
submar me stresses the lack of inloimation concerning its construc- 
tion. However, by examining the individual words in Jonson^s 
account of this early 17th century submarine a plausible pictuie of 
several of its features can be reconstructed. 

In the first place it is remarked that the vessel ^^runs under 
water and is to be used as a war vessel for it is to sink all the 
shipping at Dunkirk. The boat is called an ^‘^automa^^ (an 
erroneous form of automaton which implied that it was capable 
of self -movement by means of a nimble tail made like an auger.” 
On the face of it this could only be a description of an Archimedean 
screw (propeller). Nimble” would imply active movement and 
like an auger ” clearly suggests spiral rotation. This might seem 
to anticipate Ericsson^s screw propeller by some two hundred years, 
but it IS difficult to conceive any other interpretation of Jonson^s 
description of the ^^eeks tail.” The Archimedean screw had, of 
course, been known for centuries. The motive power could easily 
have been supplied by human muscles. 

The NED. gives J onson^s use of snug as the sole quotation illus- 
trating snug, a^ defining it as ?snub,” with the reference [cf. 
snug, sb. 1]. Snug, sb. 1, is in turn defined as a rugged projec- 
tion, a hard knob or knot, a snag.” The NED. illustrates this 
with a quotation dated 1665. Coupled with the rest of Jonson^s 
description of Von DrebbeFs submarine it would appear then that 
the vessel with a snug nose ” was in reality equipped with a ram. 
This is further borne out by the statement that ^^she wrigles 
betwixt the coasts (ribs) of a Ship, and sinkes it streight.” 

J. Louis Kuethe 

The J ohns Hopkins University Library 
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CHAITOEE’S TWO-MILE PILGEIMAGE 

Of Decembre tbe tenthe day. 

Whan hit was nyght, to slepe I lay 
Byght tiler as I was wont to done, 

And fil on slepe wonder sone. 

As he that wery was forgo 
On pilgrymage myles two 
To the corseynt Leonard, 

To make lythe of that was hard 

{Eous of Fame, 111-118 ) 

This passage is usually interpreted somewhat as follows • On the 
tenth of December, when it was night, I lay down and fell asleep 
wonderfully soon, as one who was overwearied by walking a pil- 
grimage of two miles to St. Leonard [patron of prisoners] ^ for 
the purpose of makmg soft (or easy) that which was formerly hard 
[namely, the bonds of matrimony] ^ Skeat has pointed out a 
source of the allusion to St, Leonard: Jean de Menn, m the Roman 
de la Rose, says in effect that Marriage is an evil bond — so may 
St. Leonard aid me, who frees repentant prisoners from their 
fetters.^^ ® 

The phrase myles two,^^ however, has no prototype m Jean de 
Meun. One wonders exactly what it signifies — ^why a pilgrimage 
of two miles to the corseynt Leonard ? ” The phrase is probably 
not a rhyme-tag, for the expression forgo with which it rhymes 
IS very rare if not unique, and thus likely itself to be a tag.^ Skeat 
endeavors to explain the wearying two-mile pilgrimage as follows: 

The dijfficulty was not in the walking two miles, but in doing so 
under difldculties, such as going barefoot for penanee.^^ 0. T. 
Emerson, on the other hand, comments: ^^Note . . . the humor- 
ous reference to a pilgrimage of two miles as making anyone 

1 MB Corseynt seems often to have meant only saint.” The tomb 
of St. Leonard is near Limoges. St. Leonard’s day is 6 Nov 

®See Skeat’s Works of Chaucer, m, 248 f, and Bobinson’s Complete 
Works of Chaucer, pp. 888 f. 

® See Skeat, as cited, and Le Roman de la Rose, ed Ernest Langlois (Soe. 
des anc. Textes fran’gais, Pans, 1914-26), vol m, 11 8883-8838 and notes. 

^ See Bobinson, as cited 
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weary ® I should like to point out a possible interpretation which 
I believe has not been hitherto suggested. 

The Eous of Fame was ceitainly written during the period of 
Chaucer^s residence above Aldgate (that is, between 1374-1386) — 
concerning this there is no dispute. Now St. Leonardos, Foster 
Lane; St. Leonardos, Milkchurch; and St. Leonardos, Shoreditch, 
are all less than a mile from Aldgate ; furthermore, Chaucer is not 
known to have had any connection with any of them. But the re- 
maining St. Leonardos in the region of London was St. Leonardos 
nunnery of Stratford-atte-Bowe.^ This was two miles and a frac- 
tion from Aldgate — nearly, but not quite, three miles.^ Chaucer^s 
relationship to Mme. Eglentyne^s convent is well known, thanks to 
the admirable discussion of the Prioress in Some New Light on 
Chaucer by the lamented Dr. John Matthews Manly.® In all likeli- 
hood, Chaucer visited Stratford-atte-Bowe in 1356, in the retinue of 
Countess Elizabeth of Ulster and her husband. Prince Lionel. 
The lattePs aunt, Elizabeth of Hainaut, sister of Queen Philippa, 
resided in the nunnery, probably for twenty or more years, and 
died there in 1375. Certain traits of ChaucePs Prioress, and prob- 
ably her name itself, may indicate that Chaucer was well acquainted 
with the personages of the convent. 

I would suggest, then, that m HF 115-118 Chaucer localized a 
figure borrowed from Jean de Meun. The true purport of the 
allusion would probably have been clear only to Chaucer^s circle. 

® [Selected] Poems of Chaucer (New York, 1911), p 151. 

®Oii these various establishments dedicated to St Leonard, see Stowe’s 
Purvey ^ ed C L Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), i, 31, 166, 212, 304, 306; ii, 
74 f, 139, 141 f , 312, 369; William Dugdale, MonasUcon AngUcanum A 
History of Ahheys, etc. (London, 1848), iv, 119; Brayley, Brewer and 
Nightingale, A Topographical and Historical Description of London and 
Middleseco (London, 1816), v, 287 ff ; George Hennessey, Novum Reper- 
torium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londmense (London, 1898), pp 81, 114, 
126, 392, 466, and the London County Council Register of the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Creator London (London, 1900), I, 3, 
11. Some portions of the walls of the original chapel of the nunnery of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe are incorporated in the present parish church of 
Bromley, Mx. This church is near the 3 unction of Bromley High Street 
and St. Leonard’s Street. Presumably the nunnery lay on the south side 
of the chapel, bordering Priory Street 

Chaucer’s mile was the same as ours, so far as I can tell. 

® New York, 1926, pp 202-220 
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Indeed^ many a baffled reader of the Hous of Fame must have sus- 
pected that the poem as a whole, with its cryptic double reference 
to the tenth day of December, may have celebrated some occa- 
sion or event of so local a nature and such slight historical impor- 
tance as to have sunk completely out of knowledge. 

H. M. Smyser 

ConneoUcut College 


THE AHTHOESHIP OP WHITEHALL (1827) 

One of the most devious of the light-hearted contributors to- 
BlaclcwooTs Magazine in its salad days during the 1820’s was Dr. 
William Maginn, the lively and versatile Irishman who was later 
to become the first editor of Fraser's Magazine. Most of Maginn^s 
talents were dissipated in ephemeral periodical- writing; in fact, 
though he lived by his pen for nearly twenty years, he is usually 
credited with only one published volume, Wliiteliallj or, the Lays 
of George IV. 

Whitehall, which appeared anonymously m 1827, was primarily 
a parody on the contemporary second-rate historical novel, but it 
contamed incidental burlesques of many other literary forms. Nor 
did it confine itself to parody; for, though it was presented as a 
volume published in Yankeedoodoolia^^ in the year 2227, its 
setting was London in 1827, and it satirized many of the bigwigs 
of the period by name. Even the Duke of Wellington was not 
immune; he was discovered by the hero, a high-minded mulatto 
named John Jeremy Smithers, remorsefully addressing a statue of 
Hapoleon and finding solace in the charms of la belle Harnette/^ 

Members of the Blackwood circle felt little pride in authorship, 
they were fond of collaborating— and, because they often needed to 
be discreet, fonder of concealing their collaboration. But until 
recently no one thought of questioning Maginn^s right to be con- 
sidered sole author of Whitehall. Then Miss Miriam M. H. Thrall 
pointed out that a letter from William Blackwood to J ohn Gibson 
Lockhart, reprinted in Mrs. OliphanPs Willmm Blachwood and His 
Sons, bore definite evidence that Lockhart had collaborated with 
Maginn in the novel.^ My esamination of the correspondence 

1 Miriam M H. Thrall, Behellwus Fraser’s, New York, 1934, pp. 241-242 
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preserved in the files of William Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., in 
Edinburgh, has brought forth two bits of evidence which not only 
confirm Miss Thralhs conclusions but also suggest the nature and 
estent of Lockliait^s share in Whitehall. 

The letter cited by Miss Thrall is obviously a reply to the letter 
of April 5, 1827, in which Lockhart wrote Blackwood . I hope the 
enclosed jeu despiit will not be too strong for you. You must 
father it on the doctor if you print lU^ The nature of the jeu 
desprit IS obvious from the following note, which is appended to 
Lockliart^s letter and which was apparently intended as a preface 
to the article enclosed . 

To C [hnstopher] . N forth] Esq 
private d confidential 

Dear North 

I enclose you a small specimen of the historical Romance of West Indian 
Literature anno domini 2027 Put a proper dedication to Scott, Galt, 
Lauderdick, Blessington, Horace Smith, Hogg, or any other friend in the 
line whom you wish to gratify & believe me ever very tiuly yours 

Morgan O’Doherty 

Blue Posts 
Cork Street 
April 5, 1827 

Lockhart^s description certainly fits Whitehall.^ His desire to 
father it on the doctor ” is understandable, for, as son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott and editor of the staid Quarterly Beview^ he could 
hardly afford to compromise himself by a trifling burlesque of the 
historical novel. Maginn was by 1827 commonly — ^though often 
erroneously — identified with Morgan O^Doherty, the quixotic Irish 
member of the fictitious inner circle of Blackwoodf s, and any article 
so signed would have been automatically credited to him. 

Blackwood found the paper unacceptable — ^because he too had no 

For the complete text of the letter, see Margaret Oliphant’s Annals of a 
Pnbhsfiing Mouse: William Blackwood and His Sons (Edinburgh and 
London, 1897), I, 244-245 Blackwood’s praise of Wellington’s address to 
the statue of Napoleon indicates, as Miss Thrall points out, that that 
portion of the novel was by Lockhart 

® Although the novel was set in London, it was "West Indian” to the 
extent that the hero was a native of Jamaica and was accompanied by a 
slave named Caesar. The supposititious date of Lockhart’s sketch was 
apparently two hundred years earlier than that of the finished novel, but 
the pseudo-historical approach was undoubtedly the same in both. 
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desire to ofEend Sir Walter — and evidently returned it to the 
author. Then on May 24 Lockhart -wrote back “ I made a present 
of my jeu-d’esprit to the Doctor who tells me he has rewritten & 
concluded it in his o-wn fashion & made a volume of it. All this is 
of course to youiself.” Maginn likewise avoided the resentment 
of Scott and of the dignitaiies satirized by name, by publishing his 
book anonymously and omitting all mention of O’Doherty. 

Lockhart’s second letter throws light on a matter which Miss 
Thrall interpreted as evidence that the authors were “ aware of 
[the] faults” of Whitehall ® the criticism of a Quarterly Re- 
viewer ” (possibly Lockhart himself) that “ the author has spoiled 
a laudable joke by wire-drawing it to 330 pages.” * One can better 
understand the reviewer’s condescending attitude when one knows 
that the “laudable joke” was Lockhart’s, the “ wire-drawmg,” 
Maginn’s. 

Ralph M. Waedlb 

Cornell Umversity 


MLLE DESJAEDINS AND THE ^^APOLOGIE DU LUXE^^ 

In his well-kaown work, Uapologie du luxe au XVIIeme siecle 
et Le Moudain'' de Voltaire^ M. Andre Morize traces to the 
libertine tradition and to Saint-fiTremond in particular the doctrine 
of epicurean existence found in Voltaire^s brief poem For the 
other principal idea in Le Mondain — the economic theory of the 
usefulness of luxury — M. Monze finds no precedent earlier than 
Mandeville, who affirms the utility of vice and selfishness in or- 
ganized society. A third and quite minor element in Yoltaire^s 
argument is the psychological explanation of austerity as a rationali- 
zation of unfulfillment (Yoltaire* ^^nommer vertu ce qui fnt 
pauvrete^^), a point on which Saint-Slvremond is more explicit: 

A dire vrai, ces sortes de privations sont delicieuses : c^est donner 
une jouissance exquise a son esprit de ce que Fon derobe k ses sens^^ 
(i^ 167, quoted by Morize, p. 50). 

An earlier example of the argument for luxury and against 
frugality is found in the novel Les JExiles de la cour Auguste, of 
Mile Desjardins (Paris, Barbin, 1672), one of the most widely- 

^ BelelUous Fraser^ s, p 243. 

^Quarterly Review, xxxvn (1828), 87. 
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circulated and often-repimted of her worked The mondains are 
referred to by name and defended as the economic utilizers of the 
goods of the world, which would go to waste without them 

Dites, s^il vous plait, pai quels aigumens vous pietenclez destrmre la 
superbe, & la volupte des Mondains Par la raison, repiit froidement 
Volumnius je n'ay besom que d’elle pour opposer rbomme ^ la biute, & 
e’est sur elle que je me suis fonde Que trouvez-vous de dissolu dans 

le siecle, inteiiompis-je On y cbercbe a vivre commodemeiit, & agreable- 
ment Ne doit-on pas aux Dieux, ce compte des biens qubls nous ont de- 
partis? Si vous aviez donne a Tun de vos domestiques quelques terres k 
fane valoir, luy s^auriez-vous bon gre d’en laisser la moiti4 en fricbe? 
Les hommes sont proprement les depositaires des productions de la nature. 
C'est pour eux qu’elle enfante cbaque jour tant de cboses diverses II faut 
en user en creatures i econnoissantes La mer nous offre des poissons, il 
faut les faire pescber La terie nous donne des fiuits, il faut les cueillir 
Cbaque element, cbaque saison, fourmt a Tbomme de quoy rendre la vie 
plus delicieuse Tout cela ne se fait point en vain ® 

More original and more interesting, however, is the continuation 
of the above passage, in which Mile Desjardins analyses the uncon- 
scious motivation of abstinence and frugality with a degree of 
insight and perception far in advance over that of Samt-Evremond : 

Qui est done sage 5. vostre avis’ interrompis-je Moy, repiit gravement 
Volumnius, qui delivie des engagemens du monde, trouve en moy seul, mon 
repos, & ma felicit4 — ^He, vous appelez un vray repos . . . ce cbagrin que 
vous venez d’etaler contre tons les bommes? L’bumeur satyrique dont vous 
estes devor4 vous peint Puniveis sous des formes bydeuses & sur 
le pretexte d’une censuie inutile vous altere incessament contre le genre 

^Barbin, two editions in 1672, one in 1675. Besson, Lyons, 1696 Paris, 
1684, 1701 La Haye, 1700 Leyden, 1703 Eigbteentb-century editions of 
Mile Desjardins’ CEJavres completes all contain tbe work English trans- 
lations in 1679, 1726, and 1729. Tbe last Erencb edition appeared as late 
as 1802 In M Hornet’s investigation of tbe contents of 392 private 
libraries from 1750-1780, tbe works of Mile Desjardins occur more often 
tban those of any other seventeenth-century Ereneb author {Les ensetgne- 
ments des hihUotheques privSes, lISO-llBOf BEL , 1910, p 473 ) 

^Les BosiUs de la cour d^ Auguste, ed. Pans, Barbin, 1675, p 271 Tbe 
name Volumnius recalls Voltaire’s “ et des Consuls en of tbe Defense 
da Mondain Tbe abb4 de la Porte noticed tbe above passage and said of 
it ‘^(11) a tant de rapport avee VAnti-Mondain de M de Voltaire, qu’on 
est portd a croire que c’est dans les 4crits de Mme de Villedieu, que le 
Poete frangois a puis6 I’id^e de cette petite pi^ce ” {Eistowe UfUraire des 
femmes frango'ises, Paris, 17 69, n, 21 ) Tbe abb4 exaggerates tbe resemblance 
and confuses Voltaire’s title with Piron’s AnU-Mondain of 1738. 
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humam, tout cela, dis-je, merite le nom de tranquillity’ 'Non, Volumnius, 
vous n’estes point tranquille, vous n'estes qu'aveugle sur vostre trouble 
intestin La confiance que vous avez en vostre sagesse, est une superbe plus 
blamable, que celle dont vous accusez les Mondains, & les tendres plaisirs 
dont vous vous declarez le persecuteur, n’ont point d’effets si danger eux que 
les ycbap4es de vostre censuie Vous estes plus esclave de vos desirs^ 
que le volupteux dont vous vous dites le fleau, ne I'est des siens C’est 
pour leur obeir que vous noircissez les actions les plus innocentes, & vous 
trouvez en eela vostre voluptd, comme un autre bomme la rencontre dans 
la satisfaction de ses sens 


These ideas^ and something in the manner and rhythm of their 
expression^ recall the passage in Flanbert^s TentaUou de Saint 
Antoine in which St. Anthony^s former pupil Hilarion inveighs 
against the old man^s hypocritical austerity. Across a gap of nearly 
two hundred years^ a master stylist re-echoes the thoughts of a minor 
seventeenth-century novelist 


Tu te prives de viandes, de vin, d’4tuves, d^esclaves et d^bonneurs, mais 
comme tu laisses ton imagination t^offrir des banquets, des parfums, des 
femmes nues et des foules applaudissantes ’ Ta cbastety n’est qu’une cor- 
ruption plus subtile, et ce mdpris du monde Fimpuissance de ta baine 
centre lui ! 


'Washington University 


Beuoe a. Moeeissette 


THE SOURCES OE THOMAS CORISrEILLB^S 
COMTESSE EVBGUEIL 

Von Schack^ the historian of the Spanish theater^ has indicated 
El Senor de noches buenas by Alvaro Cubillo de Aragon as the 
source of Thomas Corneille’s Comtesse d'Orgmil'^ But as Pro- 
fessor Lancaster has pointed out/ it is obvious that the French 
playwright departs from this source in writing the last two acts 
of his comedy. It is the belief of the present writer that Corneille 
drew the material for acts iv and v of his play and some material 
for acts i-iii from a second source, namely, Moreto’s El Lmdo Eon 
Diego. This note proposes to prove this and to show in what pro- 
portions Corneille combined his material from both Spanish plays. 

^ Von ^-Bcback, Ueschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst m 
Spanien, Frankfurt, 1854, m, supplement, p 104. 

2 French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, m, 810. 


4 
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Briefly, the action of La Camtesse d'Orgueil concerns the love 
intrignes of the Marqnis de Lorgnac, an arrogant, egotistic, but 
well-to-do noble and his timid, impecnnions brother, the Chevalier, 
whom he treats ignominionsly The latter has loved, for some time, 
Olimpe, the daughter of Anselme, but has not had the courage to 
declare his love to her. Somewhat naively, he confides his secret 
affection to his brother, hoping that the latter, in order to be rid 
of him, will foster it and help bring it to fruition. He begs the 
Marquis, then, to ask Anselme, in his behalf, for the hand of his 
daughter. As is to be expected, when the Marquis learns that Olimpe 
is beautiful and that her father is wealthy, he resolves to propose 
for himself. Anselme consents and both men sign a dedit. Through 
a misunderstanding, Olimpe believes the Chevalier to be the Mar- 
quis; but upon meeting the latter she is shocked by his behavior 
and, discovering her mistake, decides, by means fair or foul, to be 
rid of him and to marry instead the Chevalier. Toward this end, 
Carlin, the Chevalier^s valet, and Virgine, Olimpe^s maid, work out 
a clever scheme, Oronte, the suitor of Olimpe^s cousin, Lucrece, 
has a sister, the Comtesse d^Orgueil of Brittany, rich and widowed. 
As the latter is away on a trip, Virgine will impersonate her and 
endeavor to lure away the Marquis. Through Carlin, a meeting is 
arranged. The nobleman is quite impressed by the soi-disant 
countess and proposes marriage to her; he is accepted and decides 
to wed her the very next day. Eeassured by Virgine that she will 
pay the ded%t^ he breaks his promise to Anselme. The latter agrees 
to marry his daughter to the Chevalier. The Marquis now proudly 
points to Olimpe’s chambermaid as his spouse-to-be only to be in- 
formed that Virgme is truly a maid and that she will marry Carlin. 

To be sure, the first three acts of the Comtesse d'Orgueil resemble 
in general acts i-ii of the three-act Spanish comedy, El Senor de 
noches buenas,^ In this play, the Marques Carlos is rich but stupid 
It will be noted that he is not arrogant as is the Marquis of the 
French play. As in the latter, his less fortunate brother, Enrique, 
lacks a title and money and loves a girl whom he has admired for 
a long time, Porcia, daughter of the wealthy Marcelo. The action 
runs in the same manner as in the Comtesse d'Orgued; that is, the 
Marques is told by Enrique of his love and instead of proposing for 
his brother does so for himself; Porcia meets the Marqu6s, finds 

^ I have used the B A. E. edition of this comedy. 
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him to be repulsive^ and resolves to marry not him but his brother. 
But the resemblance ceases here^, for the means Porcia uses to brmg 
this about are entirely difierent. 

From this point on, Corneille uses the intrigues found in El 
Lindo Do7i Diego to brmg about the denouement of his play. In 
Moreto^s three-act comedy ^ the emphasis is laid upon the coxcombry 
of the prmcipal character, Don Diego. The latter is a conceited fop 
whose vision is colored by the illusion that he is irresistible to 
women. This attitude inspires repugnance in all who know him. 
Corneille probably had this trait in mind when he created the 
Marquis. 

Don Tello, uncle of this dandy, has two daughters, Ines and Leonor, 
whom he wishes to marry, respectively to his nephews, Diego and 
Mendo, The latter is suitable to Leonor, but Diego appears most 
inacceptable to Ines both because of his unbearable vainglory and 
because she loves Don Juan. A strong-willed girl, Ines determines 
to find a way out of so disagreeable a marriage as this one. To her 
aid come the two resourceful servants, Mosquito, a lackey in her 
father^s service, and her maid, Beatriz. The plan is, of course, to 
entice Diego with what would seem to be a more flattering marriage 
and thus prevent him from marrying Ines. How Don Juan has a 
cousm, a widowed countess, the pnncesa de Bretana, who, for the 
moment, is away from the city. No sooner is this fact recalled than 
a scheme is worked out and Beatriz sallies forth as the Countess of 
Brittany.® What follows we can easily surmise. Diego meets her, 
IS dazzled by her beauty and aflected speech, proposes and is accepted. 

* I have used the edition found in Teatro escogido desde el siglo xm, vol 
4 {Goleccion de los mejores autores espanoles, vol. 13), Paris, 1838. 

® In connection with the trick of having a maid impersonate a person of 
quality, I have examined Castro^s M Narciso en su opimbn, which probably 
influenced M Lundo Don Diego, and am convinced that if Th. Corneille 
knew this play he did not use it in writing La Comtesse d^Orgueil Among 
the many marked differences, I find the following, (1) the noblewoman is 
neither a countess nor a widow, nor is she of Brittany; (2) though a maid 
impersonates her in order to embarrass a suitor, this noblewoman does 
appear on the stage, meets the suitor, and treats him with contempt; (3) 
Lucia, the maid, who does the impersonating, has not been dismissed hy 
the father of her mistress, (4) unlike the Marquis of La Comtesse d^Orgueil 
and the Diego of Moreto’s play the suitor of Ml Narciso en su opinidn 
courts the disguised maid off-stage and we first see them together on the 
stage when she appears before him dressed as a maid and explains her 
appearance by saying that she was moved by jealousy to enter the employ- 
ment of her rival. 
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Einally the day of reckoning arrives when, in the presence of all 
the actors, Diego, to everyone^s relief and satisfaction, rejects his 
consm^s hand and announces his betrothal to Beatriz. The latter 
explains the ruse adding that she, for her part, will marry Mosquito. 
Ines, needless to say, will wed Juan; her sister, Mendo. 

A count shows that out of thirty-four scenes twenty were influ- 
enced by M Lindo Don Diego y twelve by Dl 8enor de noches luenaSy 
and two by both plays. Two-thirds of the material for acts i-iii is 
drawn from the latter comedy, which inspired fourteen of these 
scenes, whereas Moreto^s comedy inspired six or one-third of them 
and all of acts iv-v. It is evident then from these proportions and 
from the above considerations that Moreto^s play was the chief 
source of La Comtesse d'Orgueil, Cubillo de Aragon^s the secondary 
one, 

Joseph E, Privitera 

Saint Louis University 


NATHANAEL SALMON ON MILTON, 1728 

The first period of Milton criticism, during which varying de- 
grees of abhorrence of the poePs career as politician accompanied 
the growing recognition of his genius, is said to have ended about 
1730J A comparatively late and hitherto overlooked example of 
this complex attitude is present in Nathanael Salmon^s History of 
Hertfordshire (1728). Salmon^s main contentions seem to be that 
Milton (1) intended, despite his incompatible political beliefs, to 
portray in Abdiel the Character of a Cavalier,^^ (2) was thereby 
guilty of msincerity, or worse, and (3) was driven to such un- 
scrupulousness by Poetical Eury,^^ by the necessity of keeping 
up to the Dignity of his SubjecV^ and by sheer artistic competence. 
Inasmuch as Salmon himself suffered for his political convictions — 
he resigned his curacy rather than acknowledge Queen Anne as his 
sovereign and later, though facing poverty, refused to compound 
for another livmg — ,2 he was naturally prone in judgmg poets to 
emphasize their political loyalties.® 

^ JoRn W. Good, Studies in the Milton Tradition, Urbana, XJniv. of 
Illinois, 1913, p. 143. 

® Of. the remarks on Denham in Salmon’s Antiquities of Surrey, 1736, p. 
169 
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The passage m the EertfordsMre reads * ^ 

This . . . Gentleman [one William Clerk of Graveley] lived in those 
Times when Estates and Integrity were at variance, and was True as the 
Dial to the Sun He was one of those that had a Title to Milton’s, Char- 
acter of a Cavalier, as I take it, under the Person of a Recusant Angel 

\_Parad%se Lost, v, 896-907 quoted, beginning 

So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found . ] 

This Reading may require a little Comment to support it. The chief 
Difficulty lies in imagining this zealous Antisalmatian could dress up a 
Malignant in so amiable Colours. Let it be considered, that Poetical Fury 
hath chiefly in view an inimitable Piece; That Rocks, Tempests, Vulcanos, 
are all agreeable Sights from a masterly Hand. The Happiness of the 
Occasion, goes a great Way in the Happiness of the Description. This 
Protestor in a Convention of Rebel Angels, must lose some of the Beauties, 
unless we suppose him a Cavalier in Masque ... I see no Absurdity in 
believing Milton furnished with a true Poetical Apathia, to chuse a Subject 
proper for the finest Drawing. That he had indeed so far debased his 
glorious Talents, and sunk his Mind from that superior Habitation, in 
which over-generous Nature had cantoned it, by a mercenary Application 
to the dirtiest of Work that he had arrived at as thorough an Aversion 
to an upright Angel, as an upright Man; that keeping up to the Dignity 
of his Subject was his only Aim, that if he had but Scope for a Perform- 
ance that should be admired, even by those that detested his Memory, he 
could as Yirgil or Michael Angelo draw indifferently a Yulcan or a Yenus, 

Salmon^s appreciation of Milton’s genius is as striking as his con- 
tempt for what he considers to be the poet’s nnscrupnlousness. And 
Salmon is worthy of attention not merely as a Imk between Milton 
critics such as Wood and Burnet on the one hand and Johnson and 
Warhnrton on the other, but also as an early speculator on the 
nature of the poetic process. 

Robert A. Aubin 

lYeuo Jersey College for Women 


HOUSMAN'’S MORE POEMS, YII AKD DEHMEL’S TBOST 

An unusually close parallel exists between the first four lines of 
A. E. Housman’s More Poems, YII and Richard Dehmel’s Trost : 


Stars, I have seen them fall. 
But when they drop and die 
No star is lost at all 

From all that star-sown sky. 


Du sahst erne Sternschnuppe fallen; 
wag hebst Du scheu die Hand? 

Sieh, kein Stern versehwand, 
alle leuchten noch alien. 


Page 185, col, 2. 
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Prof. Salmger^s article in MLN. ^ mentioned the close parallel 
between one of Housman^s poems and a poem of HeinOj and a 
connection between Honsman and other German poets seemed pos- 
sible. This possibility seemed to me to be strengthened by Sparrow’s 
article in Nineteenth Century ^ as well as by the fact that Eichard 
Dehmel later translated a story by Honsman’s brother, Laurence, 
into German.^ 

It appears to be impossible, however, that there is any connection 
between the two poems, although each poet might have known the 
other’s works, smce they were contemporaries. Dehmel’s Trost 
appears in the third edition of Weib und 'Welt, which makes up 
volume III of the edition of his collected works which appeared 
from 1906 to 1909. It appears in none of Dehmel’s earlier books, 
and Frau Dehmel mforms me that it was written only shortly 
before 190?, the date of publication of the third edition of We%b 
und Welt. Housman’s More Poems, VII cannot be dated definitely, 
but from its position in the poet’s notebooks ^ it is apparent that it 
was written between August, 1893, and August, 1894. The poem, 
however, was not published until after Housman’s death in 1936, 
and so it seems that there is no influence in either direction. 

There is still the possibility of a common source, but this would 
be difficult to prove. Heme has the idea of a falling star in 
Lynsches Intermezzo, 59 ; 

Es f3,llt ein Stern lierunter 
aus seiner funkelnden Hoh’’ 

Das 1 st der Stern der Liebe, 
den ich dort fallen sek’. 

Prof. Elster, in a note to this, points out that the theme is a com- 
mon one m the folk-song, and is to be found also among the poems 

^ " Housman’s Lust Poems, XXX and Heine’s Lynsches Intermezzo, 62/^ 
MLN , ucv, 288. 

® " Eekoes in tke Poetry of A E Honsman,” Nineteenth Century, csv, 
243. 

® Bhnde Liele, eine Geschichte aus den hoohsten Kreisen, sehr frei naoh 
dem BngUschen des Laurence Eousman, Berlin, 1912 

* Honsman, Laurence My Brother, A, E. Housman: Personal RecoUec- 
ttons, Together with Thirty Bitherto Unpublished Poems Kew York, 1938, 
p. 259 
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of Claudius and Brentano.® The idea that although a star fell;, 
no star is lost/^ however^ is peculiar to Housman and Dehmel. 

Eveeett Bushnell Gladdie'g 

The Johns Sophins XJ^iiveisity 


A NOTE ON CHATEAUBRIANUS DOCUMENTARY 
ACCURACY 

In his etudes critiques M Bedier gives William Bartrani, 
Voyage dans les parties sud de VAmeinque septentrvonale, i, 42-43 
(trad de Tanglais par P V. Benoist, Pans^ an ix);, as the source 
for a description of the goldfish found in Chateaubriand’s Voyage 
en Amerique^ vg 107-08 (ed Ladvocat) After une harre hrune 
longitudinale traverse ses flancs, M. Bedier refers to his footnote in 
which he states: Cette dan^e hrune longitudmale manque a la 
description de Bartram . exemple des additions promises par Chateau- 
briand.” ^ This remark; which suggests Chateaubnand^s infidelity 
to his source material, is misleading. It is due to Bedier’s error in 
comparing the wrong description with Chateaubriand’s. Bartram^s 
description of the goldfish; cited below, is Chateaubriand’s model: 

La Doiade est, a-peu-pres, de la grosseur d’un anctois Elle a environ 
quatre ponces de long Son corps est mince et allonge, sa t§te est couverte 
d uu casque de bleu d’outremer elle a le dos d’un brun rougeatre, les c5t4s 
et le ventre de la couleur de feu, ou d’un beau rouge au mmimuni Une 
bande none et mince court le long de chaque cote, depuis les ouies jusqu’A 
la queue Les yeux sont grands. Tins est d’une couleur d’or brum ® 

If this passage is compared with Chateaubriand’s, it will be 
found that the French writer shortened, as it was his custom to do, 
rather than lengthened the description found in his source, and 
remained faithful, as usual, to all of the essential descriptive details. 

T. C. Walxee 

Vnwersity of Tennessee 


® Heine, Werlcef ed Ernst Elster, i, 453 
^ Pans, 1903, pp. 209-10. 

p. 210. 

® Op. ctt , I, 98-99 
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REVIEWS 


Early Middle English Literature, By E. M WiLSOisr. London: 

Methuen & Co., Ltd. [1939] Pp. 309. 8 s. 6 d. 

For a long time there has been need for a book which one could 
recommend to students and readers interested in knowing something 
about the middle period of English literature. We have had in 
Professor Wells^ Manual an indispensable work of reference, but it 
IS not a book which the begmner can read for a survey of the period 
Such general treatments as we have aie all open to objections of 
one kind or another. BrandPs account in the first edition of PauPs 
Grundriss was of great significance in its day and is still a work 
which the scholar will disregard at his peril , but it has never been 
revised, and it has dropped out of subsequent editions of the 
Grundriss, and it is hard to get. Ten Brink^s History is more 
successful in bringing out the larger aspects and developments of 
the period and can be had in English, but it piesents so many views 
which were held by scholars sixty years ago and have since been 
abandoned or modified in important ways that it is safe only in the 
hands of one who already Imows his way around in the subject. 
Jusserand^s impressionistic sketch, Schofield^s readable but badly 
proportioned and often superficial volume, Ker’s stimulating and 
all too brief essay in the Home University Libraiy — each of these 
books has its virtues but none is a history of Middle English litera- 
ture. 

We welcome, therefore, the present book. In it Mr. Wilson, who 
IS Lecturer m English at the University of Leeds, has attempted 
to survey systematically and in the light of modern scholarship 
the literature of England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
It IS meant to be a popular handbook, intended for the general 
reader and the student rather than the specialist. After a con- 
sideration of the effect of the Norman Conquest there are chapters 
on Anglo-Latin and Anglo-French literature and one on Legal 
and Historical Survivals.'^^ The fifth chapter brmgs us to ^‘^The 
Contmuity of the Homiletic Tradition, in which the Lambeth and 
Trinity homilies and the Katherine group form the principal topics. 
A chapter each is next devoted to the Ancren Riwle and The Owl 
and the Nightingale, after which the treatment is by types* Re- 
ligious and Didactic Literature, Romance, Tales and Fables, Lyric 
Poetry, The Beginnings of the Drama. A brief concluding chapter 
brings together some general observations on the period. It is 
obvious that the plan here followed is not a consistent one, but it 
IS justified by the nature of the material that has to be covered. 
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More open to question is the limitation in time which the author 
has adopted As explained in the piefacc;, The period dealt with 
extends from 1066 to 1300 Not because either of these dates has 
a special significance in literary history^ rather because they defi- 
nitely have none/^ This sounds like the reasoning m Alice m 
Wondeiland, wheie it is perhaps more appropriate. It is a pity 
that the Middle English period, which, in spite of diversity and 
change, has remarkable unity and continuity, should he presented 
thus in fragmentary form. The present book remains a torso, and 
we can only hope that Mr. Wilson plans to continue m a second 
volume the story he has begun 

In general the account given of types and individual works is 
the orthodox one since this did not “ seem to be the occasion on 
which to bung foiwaid any individual views of the author for the 
first time Theie is a disposition to stress the native tradition and 
to minimize the effect of the Norman invasion. Mr Wilson opposes 
the view that England was decadent on the eve of the Conquest, and 
believes that if the record were more complete it would tell a 
different story. It is natural that one who has given us thiee articles 
on the lost liteiature of Old and Middle English should stress the 
continued production of works in the national veinaculai But such 
enthusiasm occasionally leads to distortion. We are told (p. 197) 
that there is evidence that the characters of the heroic age are still 
being celebrated, and a whole class of English romance deals with 
the heroes and sub]ects of Old English history.” This is somewhat 
misleading and the impression is only partly corrected by the state- 
ment, Many of the heroes of the older epic poetry must also have 
retained their popularity. Not a single romance dealing with them 
has survived. . I feel that there is similar overstatement m 
such a sentence as The rich lyric literature of the twelfth century, 
which scattered scraps of evidence proves [sic'] to have existed, has 
almost completely vanished” (p. 295). That it has vanished is 
certain , that it was ever rich is very debatable. The statement that 
some particular work or whole class of works (if it ever existed) 
has long since disappeared ” occurs so often as to become a stylistic 
blemish and gives the impression that our losses have been greater 
than they well may have been. It is proper to emphasize the fact 
that there must have been poetry among the mass of the English 
speaking population and that, being largely unwritten, it has not 
come down to us. But we must not go too far. The Norman Con- 
quest undoubtedly caused a severe dislocation of English cultural 
traditions, and the dislocation is no less great because the ultimate 
outcome was far from bad. 

Apart from this unconscious enthusiasm for an idea, which we 
can readily forgive, the treatment of the period is sane, well-informed, 
and discriminating. There are minor inaccuracies which can be 
corrected in a second edition and points on which a reviewer will 
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differ and which the author may care to reconsider. In line with 
the author^s emphasis upon an unbroken native tradition is the 
statement : It has been assumed by some scholars that, during the 
two and a half centuries following the Conquest, French was ex- 
tensively spoken in England . . . The evidence available hardly 
seems to wairant such a conclusion. It rather suggests, as indeed 
we might have expected, that French always remained a foreign 
language m this country (p. 9) It does not much matter whether 
we call it a foreign language, the situation is much the same in 
Belgium today. But to deny that French was extensively spoken in 
England, when for a bundled and fifty years a large and infiuential 
class used nothing else, is rash. I have presented the evidence in 
detail elsewhere and need not repeat it here Again there is the 
statement . On the whole the evidence suggests that, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, most of the upper classes were 
bilinguaP^ I believe this is an overstatement. It is tiue that in- 
dividual members of the upper classes could understand some 
English, even when they could not speak it, but it is very unlikelv 
that most of the upper class were bilingual In the account of 
the Ormulum, of which only a portion has been pieserved, it is 
suggested that the remainder may have been accidentally lost or, 
more probably, it may never have been written.^^ Yet Orm is very 
specific on this point In the dedication to his brother he more 
than once speaks of the work as finished and says they ought to 
thank God that it is brought to an end. The suggestion that Orm 
drew from such authorities as Bede, Isadore, and also perhaps 
from Old Norse sources is a novel one in its last element, but I 
do not know of any ]ustification for it save the Scandinavian 
character of his name. The most recent consideration of Orm^s 
sources is H. C. Msitthes, Die EinheitlicJiheit des Orrmulum (Heidel- 
berg, 1933), where it is suggested that “the book^^ to which Orm 
frequently refers was a Biiha cum glossis. While there are diffi- 
culties in Matthes^s hypothesis which justify an attitude at present 
of “ not proved, some mention of the suggestion might well have 
been made. On p. 187 the Northern Homily Cycle is by a slip con- 
fused with the Northern Passion^ the latter was later included in 
the expanded version of the former. 

The chapter on the romance is a succinct and successful bit of 
condensation. Not every one will agree that “there can be little 
doubt of the actual existence of Arthur.^^ I think it is altogether 
likely that a real figure lies behind the Arthur of romance, but there 
will probably always be doubt. Why is it said that Gildas prohadly 
has no mention of Arthur^ The number according to Nennius who 
fell by Arthur^s hand m his last great battle should be 960 and not 
560 (p. 202), and it is not right to call Gildas and Nennius “two 
independent sources.^^ The statement that most of Layamon^s ad- 
ditions “ can be found in contemporary French or Breton sources 
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IS puzzling. Wliat are the Breton sources^ And where in con- 
temporary French sources is the account of the quarrel that led to 
the making of the Round Table? The possibility of identifying 
Sudene (p. 219) in King Horn does not seem so hopeless in the 
light of the paper of Walter Oliver (a business man of Scottish 
descent) in PMLA.^ xlvi, 102-114 Havelok does not secure the 
place of scullion to the cook of Earl Godnch” (p. 222), hut of the 
Earl of Lincoln Mi. Wilson thinks that whilst the French 
romances were written for an aristocratic audience, the English 
versions seem to have been adapted by ruder poets for a lower class 
(p, 229), and he feels the same way about the English lays. It 
would seem more likely that at least until the end of the fourteenth 
century the romances were turned into English for the class of 
people which had formerly enjoyed them in French but which was 
rapidly adopting English. 

There are similar points in the rest of the book on which one 
feels a disposition to comment. The somewhat vague figure (p 
235) of Nicholas Bozon assumes greater sharpness in volume 36 
of the Histoire Litteraire. One might question the statement that 
most of the extant fabliaux were apparently composed between 1150 
and 1340, considering that most of the English examples of the 
genre and certainly the best were written by Chaucer The explana- 
tion that in the course of time the episode of the Magi combined 
with the play of the Shepherds to form the Officimn Stellae^^ (p. 
280) should be restated. The Officium Stellae developed inde- 
pendently of the shepherds, overshadowed and at times absorbed the 
Officium Pastorum, The statement that ^^in England itself little 
IS known of the Latin drama of the Church before 1300 is all too 
true, but it would be equally true if the words before 1300 were 
omitted, and considering that the Yisitaho Sepulchri in the Oon- 
cordm Regulans carries us back to the tenth century their omission 
would avoid ambiguity. 

I should like to make it clear that questions of detail such as 
these do not detract seriously from this competent and stimulating 
survey. Mr. Wilson writes with enthusiasm and a nice appreciation 
of the literary qualities of the literature he treats. There are 
frequently good passages, such as the one on Wulfstan on p. 113. 
The author is to be congratulated on a welcome combination of 
scholarship and popular presentation and one can recommend his 
book without hesitation to students of this early period of English 
literature. 

Albeet C. Batjgh 

Umversvtu of Pennsylvania 
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Etude sur la carole meduvale, Vorigine du mot et ses rapports avec 
Veglise Par Margit Sahlijt. Upsala Almqnist & Wiksell, 
1940. Pp. zi + 243. 

Mile Sahlin, eleve de M. Melander, s^est fait remarquer par des 
etudes etymologiques assez osees (sur le fr. pucelle qu^elle recon- 
duisait a "^pudic-ella^ sur Ta. fr. laisse qu^elle expliquait par lectio), 
mais qui trahissaieut une comprehension profonde de Finfluence des 
conceptions dogmatiques ou ecclesiastiques sur la vie spirituelle et 
le vocabulaiie du moyen age frangais Cette fois elle revient a la 
charge et voici la teneur de son etude, 6tayee sur des etudes d^his- 
toire litteraire, d^histoire ecclesiastique et d^histoire de la danse, 
etude qui tend a balayer radicalement toutes les explications etymo- 
logiques qu^ont essayees pour le mot carole tant de linguistes 

Nous avons essaye de d^montrer que la carole mddidvale etait une espfece 
de “ procession ” ou de “ danse,” une marche rythmique, non liee k des 
regies fixes, mais accompagnee de chant responsorial 

Nous avons soutenu 4galenient que la designation carole derivait de 
racclamation populaire Kyr%e eleison, imposee par TEglise, et dont nous 
avons appris la grande vogue en d^autres circonstances , et que les chansons 
de caroles etaient a Torigine des especes de litanies populaires, chanties k 
des danses ou processions de caractfere rituel (p 212) 

Le ddveloppenient de la chanson de carole nous montre de nouveau 
comhien la litt4rature medidvale devait a TEglise non seulement elle 
abondait en allusions aux choses d’Eglise, mais elle etait souvent anim4e 
d’un esprit religieux, elle traitait volontiers des sujets pieux, et elle chei- 
chait dans la po4sie liturgique ses modules de composition Et de m4me 
au point de vue musical la chanson de carole nous fournit encore une 
preuve du fait connu que le chant profane s’lnspirait du chant sacr4, et 
Ihmitait Notre sujet rel4ve particulierement la grande importance qu’avait 
pour la chanson profane le chant litanique 

L'histoire de la “danse” caiole, enfin, fait ressortir, dans un domaine 
d4termin4, Tinfluence de TEglise sur les mceurs profanes la vie sociale se 
r4glait d^apr4s des f§tes d’Eglise, et les usages festivaux mondains se 
formaient sur le patron des cer4monies liturgiques. 

D’autre part, Thistoire de Tacclamation Kyrte eleison^ telle que nous 
Pavons envisages, nous fournit encore une preuve palpable de la connexion 
organique qui suhsistait entre la culture chr4tiejine du moyen kge et les 
cultures palennes ant4rieures (p 213). 

Ce resnltat offre comme ime synthese des travaux de mnsicologie, 
d’histoire litteraire et religiense de M. Spanke et des etudes de 
linguistiqne et d^histoire ecclesiastique de M. Eheinfelder. 

Est-ce que le lingniste sera convaincu de Teqnatioii carole ~ 
Kyrie eleisou^^ Du point de vue semantique (culturel), la these de 
Mile Sahlm est impeccable* elle a demontr4 rmterpenetration 
gfeerale de r^lement ecclesiastique et profane au moyen fige et, par- 
ticuli^rement, Fexistence de Facclamation populaire Kyne eleison, 
usuelle aussi bien dans des circonstances joyeuses que solennelles, 
pour des fetes d^eglise comme pour les divertissements mondains. 
Le traitement du cote formel de Fetymologie est plus sujet a 
caution. Fauteur suppose une accentuation Kyrieleison conservee 
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dans des hexametres latins medievanx et, dans de nombrenses 
langnes modeines, par des mots dn type du fr Icynelle. U-o- de 
carole == hynel-, qni reparaitrait dans des vanantes de Icyne eleison 
evidentes comme lorrain Icynole, all hyrioleis, bergam. crioUs, 
s^expliqnerait comme en lat. vnlg. toloneum^ Mithrodates, en a. fr. 
cardonalj hosoigmer, bohoider, le -a- de carole a cote de querole 
sonvent atteste, anrait evolue comme mercatu > marchiSj d’ailleurs 
nn esp qiarola (tronve par Tauteur dans Bereeo a cote du terme 
qmnos fazten muy gran festa con quvrios e con prosa, vi6 grandes 
qmrolas, pi ocessiones tamannas) conserverait le -f-, de meme que 
le fiamand a lar-^ leer-, Icar-, houriole, enfin la dispantion de -i- 
serait parallele a Neapohs > Naples, a fr. quenele > querele^ 
caryopliyllon > girofle, it mater{i)a, a fr. memo{i)Te, et serait 
appuj^ee par le suffixe -ole (de lat 4ola), p. ex. a. fr. ma%erole = 
+ ma^-ar-iola le -i- serait conserve dans nn glossaire de 1348 sons 
la forme latinisee dn veibe canolari et dans nn cariole, Tiapax cbez 
Gantier de Coiney. 

Tontes ces assertions ne sont pas de valenr %ale : des cas comme 
Mithrodates trahissent Fhesitation vnlgaire devant les denx mem- 
bres d^un compose , le -o- de cardonal est pent-etxe une f ausse resti- 
tution (semi-latmisante) comme dans oidonner, an lieu de ordener, 
sur le snbst. ordo — ^precisement parce qu^on savait qne -o- inter- 
toniqne donnait sonvent -e- (voulenfiers) , on pouvait hyperlatiniser 
cardenal en cardonal; des foimes comme hosoigmer, loliorder (etle 
lat. vnlg toloneum) sont des assimilations de e-6 en o-6, contraires 
aux dissimilations o-o en e-o pins frequentes {enor^ quenouille, 
serour). Je suppose que des formes comme Icynole sont dues a une 
tendence de variation (cf. en fr dviblotin-fohchon ) ; la sene de 
voyelles anterienres y-e-e-e est musicalement mtexrompne par nn o. 
Ensnite, querole > carole ne montre pas de traitement identiqne a 
marchie, avec son e'> a devant r -f- consonne ’ ; Eesp. quirola pour- 
rait anssi bien etre une de ces alterations d^tm mot etranger dont 
foisonnent p ex. les glossaires espagnols pnblies par Castro (&los. 
lat, -esp j p. xxxvi pistofonum ^ pastofonum, calinarius = calo- 
nanus etc ) — et meme nn emprnnt a Pa. fr querole, Enfin^ la 
dispantion de -i- est tr^s choquante^ precisement a cause de la 
presence de Icynelle . si on vanait le suffixe, pourquoi ne disait-on 
pas Vcynolle (forme en fait attestee par le Ysengrimus, p. 86, 
et par les hyrioles de la Lorraine p. 123) ? A Porigine an moms, 
Pacclamation hyrie eleison et sa variante plus populaire devaient 
rester solidaires (malbenxensement on ne tronve jamais non pins 
Icynelle comme nom de la carole). Un cas comme girofle est 
different : il s^agit la d^un mot devenn totalement etranger a son 
etymon, comme le temoigne le developpement de la voyelle initiale, 
aloxs qne ley- de Icyne eleison n^a pas snbi les traitements populaires 
de cylindros, cydoneum (> co-) ou cymbalum, cyma (> ce-ci). 
L^a. fr. queriele k cote de querel{l)e montre plntot nn i adventice 
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(Fetymon latin est querela). L^ital. mat era et Fa. fr. memore ne 
militent qu^en faveur d^un -er%a (-orm) devenu final en roman. La 
forme latinisee canolan, isolee, ne prouve rien non plus, et je n^ai 
pas le courage de rattaclier le cajiole de Gautier de Comcy {il en 
est mais tel cariole Helle profusion damages ^), ensemble avec les 
passages d^Eustaclie Deschamps qui offrent carole {telz images qm 
font caroles es mouhers ou trop en melons etc., ofi le sens est ^ danse, 
ronde, multitude^), a hyrie eleison — ^uixQ kyrielle dfimage^: le 
canole de Gautier pourrait bien ^tre ^un char,^ cf. le -t- de chariot ^ 
a. proY. cam FEW i, 2, et cf. le carriola du meme sens cit6 k la p. 
71. S^appuyer sur une forme si ambigue et qui serait la seule 
f rangaise k nous ofinr le -i- dont nous avons besom pour Fetymologie 
de Mile Sahlm, est eYidemment trop ose. 

Somme toute, le cote formel de Fequation me semble encore bien 
loin de tout reprocbe. Mais Fhistoire de Facclamation hyrie eleison 
et celle de la carole restent des resultats a toute epreuve, m^me si 
Fidentification des deux termes se revelait illusoire dans Favenir. 
Le leeteur se surprend parfois a regretter que le beau resultat que 
lui propose Fauteur, ne soit pas encore tout a fait solidement etabli. 

Void encore quelques mots romans que Mile SaWin, avec la force sug- 
gestive qui lui est propre, voudrait associer avec carole = hyrie eleison 
(p. 67 et 205) le port dial charola ‘procession/ ‘brancard de procession 
pour porter les images de saints/ ‘ niche pour placer ces images ^ mais il 
me semble clair qu’il faut partir du mot et du sens ‘char^ (i, 17 ce sont 
les andas ou plataformas des f^tes de S4ville, les jeuco sur cars de Picardie, 
cf Cohen, Le tliedtre en France au moyen dge ) , plus particuli^rement d^un 
terme galloroman avec ch- (des traces d^un char-ol fr et prov. se trouvent 
dans FEW, s. v carrus, p 429). 

(P 69 et 208) le port cardlo ‘farine grosse de millet ou de mats/ 
‘morceau de pain (de millet) % ‘ri^pe, epi 4gren4’; ‘coup de bllton ou de 
main k la t^te’; il est clair qu’on ne peut separer ces mots de collyra 
(REW 2055) et corolla (REW 2243) qui se sont t41escop4s en roman, 
etymologies que Mile Sahlin ne discute m^me pas Pour le sens ‘rape,’ il 
y a encore la concurrence de *carulium (REW 1726) k envisager, cf aussi 
Paranais hm'uVa ‘pomme de pm, mais/ cite ^ la p. 71, pour le sens 
‘ coup ’ (cf aussi p 210 I’esp ralanada) • on sait qu^en fr pop pain signifie 
‘ coup ^ et que ‘ recevoir des coups ’ est exprimd chez beaucoup de peuples 
par ‘manger (de la soupe etc )% quant k port, carrola -ela ‘branche 
couverte de fruits et de fieurs,’ cf Tabruzz hrolle ‘ Schnur von Frdchten ’ 
(REW s V. corolla). Le lat medieval carol {1) a (p 50) au sens d’une 
espece de m4daillon ou cam4e (p ex anulum cum . Karola in cir- 
cuitu (1)7 lapidum et 8 perlarum) me parait clairement = coroWa (cf. 
dans REW 2243 les sens ‘ Knngel/ ‘ Schnur von Fruchten,’ ‘ Schnur 
zusammengebundener Fische’) 

Quelques remarques de detail * p. 48 Fexpression mener a la quarole dans 
Baud de Beh veut dire plus particuli^rement ‘pendre,' comme on le voit 
par le V n, 718: pendre fist les larom et enoruer au vent — il s’agit des 
nomhreuses applications de la m^taphore de la danse aux membres des 
pendus, of Neuphil^ Mitt 1935, p 207 — Pp 92 et 1113 esp cliimchote 
‘ pr5tre frangais qui dit chine eleyson au lieu de kyrie ’ ne me semble pas 
prouver un chwriar ‘dire les kyri4s" (aussi peu que le chirnar de Quevedo 
cit4 ^ la p 99) et chiiriar ‘boire’ sera tout simplement le chirriar 
onomatop4ique, si autoctone en espagnol et d4j&, attesli chez TArchipr^tre 
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de Talavera (cf fi siffler un veire de vin) Ghitrichote me fait Fimpres- 
sion d'un francliote, pejoratif pour ‘ 'FreinGdiiQj' cJu'i'iiar, et la prononcia- 
tion de kyrie imput4e au pretie fran^ais sera plutot imaginaire — P 214 
seq les fr carole et anglais carrell etc au sens de ‘pupitie a ecnre dans 
une fen^tre' ne seront pas *cathedr -(^)olu, puisqu’il n'y a qu’un seal 
t^moignage pour Ta fr de chaterole^ mais alors vraiment au sens de 
‘ chaise/ plutot ce quadrellu qu’envisage Tauteur a la p 216, note 2 — P 219 
carolle (de la chemiu^e), que hauteur a trouve en 1395 et en latin du 
VIII® s {carola) f ainsi que le Catalan caroZa ‘part superior de laximeneya’ 
ne seront non plus des cathedra La forme corola se trouve, ce que ne nous 
dit pas hauteur, au m^me sens dans Dice Aguilo* ces deux formes sont 
des doublets du cat curull, qui signifie exactement la mtoe chose et est 
evidemment corolla (HEW s v ), 

Pour terminer^ me permets de mentionner une suggestion 
etymologique qui nicest venue a Fesprit pendant la lecture du 
volume mteressant la locution toseane a tsSnne ^ en abondance^ 
est une foime apocopee de Jcyrie eleison et le semantisme s’explique 
par la repetition de cette acclamation populaire (p 86 et 110) — ;ie 
me demande aupurd^hui si le toscan a tosa (a Torigme burlesque), 
qui a la meme signification, ne rendrait pas la vocalisation d^un 
"^cnalosa, metatliese de ^ crialeso(n) italien (cf. bergam. criaUso 
p. Ill et la vocalise dans une litanie gasconne citee a la p. 126 
aeo7i) , 

Leo Spitzer 


OheroTi' A Poetical Romance in Twelve Boohs, Translated from 
the German of Wieland by JoHisr Qumcr Adaks. Edited 
with an Introduction and Hotes by A. B. Paust. New York. 
E. S. Crofts & Co , 1940. Pp. xcii + 340. 8vo. $3.00. 

Professor PausPs edition of John Qumey Adams’s translation of 
Wieland’s Oheron represents one of the greatest literary finds 
of the present century. On the evidence of Adams’s direct testi- 
mony, given more than a century ago, scholars have usually credited 
the sixth President of the IJnited States with making a translation 
of Oberon, but since the manuscript was never produced (indeed, 
its location was generally unknown until Dr. Paust came upon it 
among the Adams Family Archives in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society), biographers and critics contented themselves with a bare 
statement that Adams performed the labor, and thus dropped the 
matter. The full text is at last before us. It is impossible to avoid 
raising the challenging question whether Adams’s Oheron is enti- 
tled to rank with Bryant’s Homer, Longfellow’s Divine Comedy, 
and Bayard Taylor’s Faust as the great metrical translations made 
by Americans. 

Wieland’s Oleron had been translated into English before John 
Quincy Adams undertook the task m 1799, while he was resident 
in Berlm as IJnited States Minister Plenipotentiary to Prussia 
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(1797-1801). The version prepared by James Six in 1781, failing 
to win Wieland^s approval, remained unpublished, as apparently 
did two other versions by unnamed translators. Coleridge^s pro- 
jected translation of 1797 never materialized. That by William 
Sotheby of 1798 won Wieland’s approbation, and was printed in 
London m two volumes in 1798 

That Adams was unaware of earlier efforts to render Oteion 
into English appears m pertinent extracts from Adamses copious 
diaries which Dr. Eaust reprints in his Introduction The story 
as it is revealed there, both in Adamses own words and in the illumi- 
nating notes added by the editor, is a remarkable one, indicative at 
once of the steps by which one interest leads to another and of the 
procedure by which a notable translation may come into bemg. 
Moreover, the whole is distinctly more than an episode in the life 
of a President of the United States, and future historians and 
critics of American culture will take more than passing note of 
John Quincy Adamses efforts as a translator and as an enthusiast 
for German literature fifteen years before Madame de Stael pub- 
lished her epoch-making De VAllemagne, Equally important is 
the story recounted by Professor Faust of how Adams proceeded, 
with characteristic pertinacity, to indulge what he spoke of in 
another connection as ^^a strong and almost innate passion for 
literary pursuits Dr. FausPs researches not only explain but 
justify President Adamses words, heretofore sometimes mistaken 
for sentimental affectation or idle boasting * Could I have carved 
out my own fortunes, to literature would my whole life have been 
devoted. . . . The consummation of happiness has been denied me.^^ 
Although the translation was begun as a mere exercise to aid his 
study of the German language (a speaking knowledge of which he 
despaired of and never fully attained), it became soon an all- 
engrossing employment. He proceeded quite methodically to make, 
first, a careful analytical abstract (reproduced by Professor Faust) 
and, second, a very literal, word-for-word, Ime-for-line translation. 
About the time he completed his translation of the first book he 
heard about Sotheby’s translation and of Wieland’s satisfaction 
with it, but the news did less to dash his spirits than to spur him 
on to greater concentration of effort. He consulted the sources and 
parallels of Wieland’s story, among them Count Tressan’s Huon^ 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Pope, and worked at his task 
to the exclusion of all others, until May 22, 1800, when he began 
to give a little polish to the verse.'’ On December 4, 1800, he saw 
for the first time Sotheby’s translation. A year later he acknowl- 
edged it to be so much superior to what mine would be in its best 
state, that stanza compared [with stanza] in the two versions, 
would fill me with mortification, were I desirous of poetical fame ” 
Even so he did not lay aside the task of polishing, and eventually 
four separate manuscripts (three of them complete translations) 
came into being, all m Adams’s own clear, firm handwritmg. Dr. 
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Faust reproduces the text of the fourth, most finished, of the 
versions. 

Thirty years after his Berlin residence, that is, shortly after his 
term as President, Adams wrote to Carl Pollen congratulating the 
latter upon his appointment as professor of German at Harvard 
He mentioned his own enthusiastic relish for German literature 
in general and for Wieland in particular, addmg that but for 
Sotheby^s having got the start of him, he should have published 
his translation of Oheron, 

When I saw his translation [he writes], I was content to keep mine in 
my portefeuxlle My German teacher sent a copy of the first canto of my 
translation to Wieland himself, and asked him his opinion of it, which he 
gave with fiankness He compared it with Sotheby’s translation, then just 
published, and gave the palm of poetry to him, and of fidelity to me; a 
decision which my judgment fully confirmed 

Professor Faust advances strong arguments, supported by ade- 
quate evidence, that x\dams was needlessly modest. To be sure, 
Sotheby exhibits a greater facility as a versifier, but it is question- 
able whether re-writing and fine-writing are to be preferred to hon- 
est translating. Both men possessed an adequate knowledge of 
German, neither is guilty of glaring errors of interpetation — 
Adams of none, and Sotheby onl}" when he seems more concerned 
with poetic diction and meter-making than with the strict mean- 
ing. Moreover, neither followed strictly Wieland^s otiava mna. 
Adams reproduces the eight-line stanza of Wieland, often with 
freely interlaced rimes like the original, but makes a strong efiort 
to apply a uniform rime scheme, ahabcdcd, and adheres to the 
decasyllabic line except for the eighth, which is often an Alexan- 
drine. Sotheby, on the other hand, uses the nme-line Spenserian 
stanza, with variations in the rime scheme. Haturally the extra 
line enables him to be prodigal in his figurativeness and to sprinkle 
his text with improvements and added graces 

The greatest difference — and here Adams has clearly the advan- 
tage — arises from Sothebj^'^s squeamishness which led him to 
mutilate Wieland’s poem to the extent of omitting altogether from 
Canto VI the fifty-nine stanzas detailing the January-May epi- 
sode, A footnote informs the reader that this story is sufficiently 
known to English readers from the January and May^^ by 
Pope, meanwhile the continuity of narrative is broken and the 
motivation lost so as to make the action unintelligible. In the third 
edition, from which the fiist American edition was printed, Sothe- 
by^s deference to prudery betrayed him into sacrificing seventy-four 
stanzas on the altar of respectability. The rigorously Puritanic 
Adams saw no harm in them and rendered them all in admirable 
English. Thus it is that Adams has given us the only complete 
translation of Wieland‘s Oberon in the English language. 

Umverstty of Wtsconstn HbKRY A. POCHMAN'N 

o 
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Jean Paul. Dev scho'pferische Humor, Von Kurt Berger. 
Veiiag Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., Weimar, 1939. xii, 419 S. 

Der Anftneb, den die Jean-Panl-Literatnr dnrch das Jnbilanm 
des 100. Todestages (1925) erfahren hat, ist nicht, wie es wohl sonst 
zu gescliehen pflegt; bald wieder abgeebbt, sondern die Beschafti- 
gung mit dem originellen Outsider der klassischromantischen 
Literaturepoehe bleibt anlialtend rege. Neben zahlreichen Zeit- 
schriltenaufsatzen, Vortragen, Dissertationen und wissenschaft- 
liehen Einzeluntersuchungen, die in der historischkritischen Ge- 
samtansgabe (you der ^etzt 21 Bande vorliegen) eine zuverlassige 
Unterlage finden, fehlt es auch nicht an grosszugig zusammenfas- 
senden tmd uberschauenden Werken. Den umfassenden Bio- 
graphien Yon Harich und Alt (1925) und dem monumentalen 
Werk von Kommerell (1933) reiht sich nun die nicht ganz so um- 
fangreiche, aber ebenfalls entschlossen aufs gauze gehende Schrift 
von Kurt Berger an, die der Vorbemerkung zuiolge schon 1934 im 
Manusknpt abgeschlossen wurde, aber aus ausseren Ursachen erst 
1939 Yeroffentlicht werden konnte. 

Wie so viele Yor ihm (und vermutlich auch nach ihm) hat Berger 
versucht, m der Fulle, Mannigfaltigkeit und Gegensatzlichkeit von 
Jean Pauls menschlieher und dichterischer Personlichkeit den 
beherrschenden Einheitspunkt aufzuzeigen. Er findet diesen, wie 
schon der Untertitel besagt, m dem schopferischen Humor, Damit 
stellt sich Berger mit gutem Eecht einer gewissen Emseitigkeit in 
der AufiEassung des Dichters entgegen, wie sie sich bei manchen 
fruheren Jean-Paul-Eorschern und -Verehrern gezeigt hatte, die 
uber dem hohen Pathos und dichterischen Schwung in Jean Pauls 
Schopfungen allzu sehr vergassen, dass er denn doch zuerst und 
zutiefst Humorist war. Indessen schemt mir doch auch Bergers 
Bemuhung, alles und jedes bei dem Dichter aus der einen Quelle 
des schopferischen Humors abzuleiten, nicht durchaus gegluckt zu 
sein. Es geht entschieden zu weit, wenn Berger etwa behauptet, 
dass es bei Jean Paul keinen hohen Menschen gebe, der nicht auch 
Humorist sei (S. 59), dass diemagische Naturansicht des Dichters 
aus dem Geist des Humors fliesse (S. 75), und dass der Titan 
seiner Idee nach eine Schopfung des Humors sei (S. 351). Berger 
muss, um solche Behauptungen aufrecht erhalten zu konnen, den 
Begnff des schopferischen Humors so weit und so unbestimmt 
fassen, dass das Eigentliche und Spezifische des Humors d amber 
fast verloren geht, wie er denn auch uber das Verhaltnis Jean 
Pauls zu seinen humoristischen Vorgangern, wie Cervantes, Swift, 
Sterne, Hippel, wenig Neues und Ergiebiges vorzubnngen weiss. 
Zuweilen erlaubt er sich seiner Grundthese zuliebe kleine Siunver- 
falsehungen. So sagt Jean Paul z. B. in der Vorschule der 
AestJietih (§ 15) nicht, wie Berger angibt (S. 193), dass der 
Humor das unbehulfiiche Leben mit dem atherischen Sinn ver- 
sohnt,^^ sondern es ist da von dem Genius im allgememen die Eede. 
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Ebensowenig hat er m der VorscJiule ansgesprochen, dass der Hu- 
mor der Geist sei^ der das Ganze seines Werks durchziehe (Berger 
S. 12) , nnd die Beliauptung, er habe in der Vorschule den Humor 
m den Mittelpunkt alien diehterisehen Schaffens geruckt (S. 380), 
ist zum mindesten staik ubeitrieben. Die von Berger (S. 192) 
zitierte Stelle uber die Indifferenz am Schluss der Vorschule gibt 
nicht Jean Pauls eigene Meinung wiedeP;, sondern die von ihm 
bekampfte Schellingsche Ansicht. Auch dem Begnff der Novelle 
gibt Berger eine allzu willkuiliche und vage Anslegung^ wenn er 
Jean Pauls Giannozzo (S. 359), Schmelzle und Fihel (S. 390 f.) 
darunter begreift, hochstens Katzentergers Badereise lasst sich 
allenfalls als Hovelle im ublidien Sinn des Wortes bezeichnen. 

Trotz grundlicher Beherrschung des Stoffs sind dem Verfasser 
manche kleinen Versehen unteigelaufen. Swift war nicht der 
jungere Zeitgenosse Richardsons (S 242), sondern 22 Jalire alter 
als dieser Jean Pauls Jugendfreund Hermann ist nicht im No- 
vembei 1790 freiwillig aus dem Leben geschieden (S. 296 und 
326), sondern Anfang 1790 an der Schwmdsucht gestorben. Lord 
Horion kann unmoglich nach dem Yorbild des in die Kaspar- 
Hauser-Affare verwickelten Lords Stanhope gezeichnet sein (S 
336), der bei Abfassung des Hespeiu-s noch ein Knabe war und 
erst nach Jean Pauls Tode offentlich hervorgetreten ist, und auch 
nicht nach Goethe, den Jean Paul erst nach Vollendung des Ho- 
mans kennen lernte. Ebensowenig konnte Roquairol ein Vorbild 
fur Tiecks Lovell sein (S. 355), da der Titan erst nach dem Tieck- 
schen Roman erschienen ist. S. 116 und 166 verwechselt Berger 
Linda mit Liane, S. 335 Pestiz mit Elaclisenfingen, S. 337 die 
Insel der Yereinigung im Hesperus mit der Isola bella im Titan, S. 
385 den Herzog Georg von Meiningen mit dem Heizog Emil Au- 
gust von Gotha. S 296 wird eine Stelle aus Spaziers Biographic 
(der Berger uberhaupt zu kritiklos folgt) irrig Jean Paul selber 
zugeschrieben. Den 1845 erschienenen Papierdrachen halt Berger 
(S. 416) anscheinend fur ein von Jean Paul selber komponiertes 
Werk, wahrend es sich doch nur um eine von dem Herausgeber 
Ernst Porster willkurhch zusammengestellte Sammlung nachgelas- 
sener Schriften handelt. Mit der Chronologie sprmgt Berger zu- 
weilen etwas achtlos um, wenn er z. B. den Titan vor dem Fixlein 
und SiehenJcas behandelt. Uberhaupt scheint mir die ganze Anord- 
nung des Werks der Klarheit und Ubersichtlichkeit zu entbehren 
Die Eussnoten enthalten reichliche und wertvolle Hinweise auf die 
Jean-Paul-Literatur, haben aber oft keinen rechten Zusammenhang 
mit dem Text und seheinen erst nachtraglich hinzugefugt worden 
zu sein. 

Die vorstehenden grundsatzlichen Bedenken und Emzeleinwen- 
dungen konnen und sollen jedoch den Wert des Buchs im ganzen 
nicht in Prage stellen. Es finden sich viele feine und treffende 
Bemerkungen und Beobaehtungen, manche tiefeindringenden 
Ausfuhrungen darin, z. B. iiber die Landschaftsschilderungen (S 
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'i'Ofi.) und uber das Stammesmassige bei Jean Paul (S. 219 2.). 
Kann Bergers Werk auch dem Kommerellsclien an Tiefe der Auf- 
fassung, an Scharfe der Zergliederung und an Eindrmghchkeit des 
Stils nicht zur Seite gesetzt werden, so gebuhrt ihm doch als emer 
wertvollen Erganzung zu fruheren Werken uber den Dicbter und 
als Dokument liebe- und verstandnisvoller Beschaftigung mit dem 
grossen deutschen Humoristen eine ehienvolle S telle in der Jean- 
Paul-Literatur. 

Eduard Berend 

d-enf 


Holderlin. By Eonald Peacock. London, Methuen & Co., 1938. 

Pp. IX, 175. 10.6 sh. 

English critics have recently contributed some of the most 
individual and vital literary studies to Germanic scholarship: 
Pairley^s book on Goethe and Miss Butler^s stimulating essay on 
^^The Tyranny of Gieece^^ are among them, and they are now 
followed by an admirably fresh critical study of Holderlin^s poetry. 
For the biographical part, Mr M. Montgomer/s Fnednch Holder- 
lin md the German Neo-Hellemc Movement (1923) has provided 
the English scholar with an elementary though pedantic and, in- 
deed, misleading starting point. Mr. Peacoek^s approach is dif- 
ferent, bolder and, I think, extremely fruitful as an exemplary 
piece of literary criticism For him the biographical and historical 
point of view is not, ultimately, the most exciting and he rightly 
claims that " an author and his development are only interesting 
because each of his works has values in itself. With a keen sense 
for specific poetic qualities, he emphasizes therefore throughout his 
study “ certain commanding tendencies of thought and belief, cer- 
tain persistent spiritual preoccupations which are constantly seek- 
ing expression in Holderlin^s work.^^ In eleven brief chapters he 
establishes the basic elements of Holderlin^s poetry and elucidates 
in the first group Nature and Life,’^ Nature and Myth,^^ 
Nature and Culture ”) some of the polar propositions of Holder- 
lin^s narrow yet intense poetic inspiration. He examines m detail 
not only the significance of the hero-imagery but also the implica- 
tions of Holderlm^s vision of Greece and attempts convincingly to 
show the allembracing importance of the Diotima experience for the 
poetry of Hdlderlm^s middle period.^^ In the three final chapters, 
Mr. Peacock most happily applies these fundamental ideas to par- 
ticular issues (“Prophetic Poetry, “The National in Nature and 
Poetry” and “ Personal Destiny”), and justly stresses the hieratic 
intention of the poePs work as a whole. He does not, of course, 
overlook the possible relationship of Holderlin^s “ gods ” to* Chris- 
tian doctrine, but is not willing — as some recent critics are in- 
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dined to do (e. E Gnardini in his extremely interesting volume 
Holderhn, 1939) — to press the poet^s theomoiphism into a dogmatic 
pattern. I^ow and again, especially m his summary (‘^ Characteris- 
tics Peacock dissociates himself from the overzealous 

Holderlin critics of the last two decades, with all his profound 
admiration for Holderlin he refuses to see in his later poems the 
exclusive prototype of the poetic, and deplores a tendency amongst 
German Holderlin enthusiasts to attribute greater importance to 
the poetic medium than to the poems themselves. 

To free the text from incidental academic material, Mr. Peacock 
adds a brief chronology and a working bibliography which indi- 
cates a thorough familiarity with even the most esote^ric contribu- 
tions to present-day Holderlin scholarship. The poems, which are 
quoted throughout the text in the original, are given in excellent 
prose translations at the end of the book 

Together with Pierre Bertaux^ Holderhrt, Essai de hiographie 
interieure (Pans 1936), Mr Peacock^s study is now the most 
accessible and most generally stimulating recent treatment of 
Holderlin^s work. 

Victor Lange 

Cornell Umverstty 


Bonsard Pnnce of Poets. By Morris Bishop. Mew York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 253. 

This IS frankly a work of vulgarization, based on the researches of 
Laumonier, Longnon (for the earlier period), Pierre Champion and 
others. Its vivid and realistic style lives up to what we have learned 
to admire in Professor Bishop^s publications. Since this feature of 
the book is its great asset, it may be said at once that Professor 
Bishop IS successful in paraphrasing Eonsard^s thought and, above 
all, in translating some of his lyrics. Among the best of these is* 

I hail thee, happy, profitable Death 

and many others equally as good could be cited. His version, how- 
ever, of Mignonne, allons voir si la, rose seems to me to fail in 
bringing out the high points of the original 

Mignonne, we’ll seek the rose 
That we have watched unclose 
This morning to the sun, 

WeTl see if she display 
The color that gleamed so gay. 

Now that day is done 

Since this poem (in all anthologies) is perhaps the best expression 
of the carpe rosam theme in the Eenaissance, a version closer to 
the original might have been attempted — e. g. . 
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Mi"nonne, let us see if the rose, 

Which this morning did unclose 
Her robe of crimson to the light, 

Has this evening lost her bloom 
— ISTature^s garments fade so soon — 

And her tint like yours so bright 

In other words, v/hat is essential in a translation is that it should 
convey not only in the rhythm but also in the ideas the spirit of 
the original, and what Eonsard (here following Ausonius) stresses 
IS (1) the morning and evening contrast, (2) the similitude of the 
resets blossom to the folds of a woman^s gown, (3) the comparison 
with the lady herself (Cassandre). 

This brings me to the mam issue in Mr. Bishop^s treatment. As 
biography, such tests as I have had time to make indicate that he 
has adequately covered the ground. Especially good are his locality 
descriptions. In other instances he uses his imagination to describe 
events which would be significant if they could be proved to have 
occurred as he states them But that is any biographer^s privilege. 
On two essential points, however, I have my doubts. The love 
affairs (not only the three important ones) are ovei stressed, so that 
the reader is left with an overdose of Eonsard^s eroticism, which 
does not appear to me to be true to fact. And what is more im- 
portant, the neglect of the historical method (symptomatic of 
modern criticism) leads Bishop (p. 76) to underestimate the value 
of the Pleiade^s Defense et lllustiaUon as a critical document and 
also to miss the fact that Eonsard and his brigade had a definite 
doctrine ^ of imitation As a consequence, the Pindaric Odes (the 
Ode d Michel de V Hospital is not analysed) are not appreciated; 
their occasional but characteristic beauties overlooked; and many 
another passage in the poePs work, it seems to me, is given a 
wrong emphasis.^ 

But the fact remains that Mr. Bishop has produced an enter- 
tainmg and useful book, which all lovers of French literature 
should read The following paragraph (from the end of the book) 
may serve to justify this judgment 

With all of bis bathos, his pretension, his absurdity, his lack of 
philosophy, [Eonsard] was a poet . . . The men of the Eenaissance were 
surely not far wrong when they termed [him] the Prince of Poets i He 
was their Prince, the incarnation of their ideal The Eenaissance, the Kew 
Birth, was one of the recurring springtimes of history Men had the sense 
of new things beginning, in art, faith, and life In spite of the storms 
about them, and the mischief of their days, they felt that they were 
preparing the high summer to come 

Wm. a. Nitze 

The University of Chicago 


^ The bare reference on p 80 is quite inadequate. 

See, however, the excellent characterization of the lighter verse on p. 82 
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Voltaire's Pohne sur la hi naturelle A Critical Edition. By 
Eeakcis J. Crowley. Berkeley^ California, Publications of 
the University of California at Los Angeles m Languages 
and Literatures, Yolume i, Uo. 4, 1938. Pp. 1T7-304. 

The publication of a critical text of the Poeme is an important 
contribution to the new editions of works of Voltaire issued m 
recent years. But the intention of the present editor is not only 
to publish a revised text he has made “a critical study of the 
Pohne in the hope of gaming for the work the recognition it de- 
serves ” (182). The Poeme had numerous editions during the 
eighteenth century — the author has examined about forty editions 
and two manuscript copies for the establishment of his critical 
text — and this popularity is for Professor Crowley one more proof 
of the importance it has as a statement of Voltaire’s religious and 
ethical ideas Uorman L. Torrey, in his review of the book, re- 
marks peitinently, that the Pohne was given to the public at the 
same time as the Poeme sur le desastre de Lisbonne^ and that 
the popularity of the poems can hardly be judged separately.'^ ^ 
We agree also with Professor Torrey’s remark that it would have 
been better to follow the tradition and to publish both poems to- 
gether m a critical edition There can be no doubt. I believe, that 
the Poeme sur le desastre de Lisbonne is more profound in its 
philosophy and more delicate in poetic feeling than the Pohne sur 
la loi naturelle 

The critical study preceding the text introduces the reader to 
the philosophical and historical background of the Pohne, its 
genesis, and the history of its publications The short sketch of 
the history of the lo% naturelle is, even for its limited purpose, 
rather general, since one cannot trace the history of this great idea 
by enumerating detached quotations from Bodin, Bavde, Pufen- 
dorff, etc More positive is Professor Crowley^s indication of the 
historical origin of the Poeme^ namely, the controversv betv/een 
Jesuits and Jansenists, which stirred up public lifo in Prance 
The civil disorder resulting from the controversy became a very 
important motive for Voltaire’s criticism of religious intolerance 
m the poem. The second motive which Professor Crowley adduces 
for the composition of the Poeme was Voltaire’s opposition to the 
atheistic currents of his epoch. Here it is proved that the Anti- 
Seneque ou le Souverain Bien of La Mettrie provoked Voltaire’s 
attack, and thus the argument of the Moland edition, that Vol- 
taire’s attack IS directed against the Eomme-maclnne, is definitely 
refuted ^ Though Professor Crowley’s correction is sound, it is not 
new, since in 1909 the editor of the correspondence of Prederick the 

XXXI (April, 1940), 183 

® Dr K. Boissier in his Ld Mettrie, mSdecin, pampJiUtmre, et philosophe, 
Paris, 1931, gave the same reference as the Moland edition. 
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Great with Voltaire identified the AnU-Seneqice as the work of La 
Mettrie mentioned m Voltaire^s letter of August 1752 ^ 

We hear little about Frederick’s influence on the genesis of the 
Poeme, which must have been considerable At Frederick’s critical 
suggestion, Voltaire revised the work several times. In 1756 he 
wrote about the first version (1751), C’etait un pO'5me tres m- 
forme . . . Je Tai beaucoup corrige depuis’’ (Moland, xxxyiii, 
p. 551). Certainly, the first version is apparently lost, and we do 
not possess Frederick’s corrections. However, an analysis of the 
conformity and divergence in Voltaire’s and Frederick’s ideas on 
the topics of the Poeme would show the details about which Fred- 
erick might have made suggestions for change. 

Many will regret that Professor Crowley’s philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Poeme is somewhat sketchy and vague. He ex- 
cludes, e. g,, from his investigation the Juridical aspect of the lo'i 
naiurelle, and considers only the theological one. Unjustly, as it 
seems to us, for the verses dealing with the authority of the state 
and the equality of everybody before the law, concern precisely the 
Juridical aspect The remarks on Voltaire’s polemic against La 
Mettne’s atheism would have been more valuable if the author had 
pointed out its connection with the extensive polemic against every 
form of atheism and materialism m which Voltaire and Frederick 
joined. 

Although the reader regrets the absence of any commentary on 
the stylistic features of the various versions and of any discussion 
of the poem as a work of art, Professor Crowley’s editorial care is 
exact and thoroughly to be commended, 

HeEBEKT DlECKHAKlSr 

Washmgton University 


England's Eliza, By Elkik Calhoun Wilson. Harvard Studies 
in English, XX. Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xii + 479. $5.00. 

Mr. Wilson makes a comprehensive survey of an impressive 
amount of English and Latin poetry written m praise of Elizabeth. 
Her personaliiy and the achievements of her reign made an immense 
appeal to the imaginations of her Eenaissance subjects, and she was 
portrayed m such representative roles as the Queen of Shepherds, 
the Lady of the Sea, the royal Laura (archetype for sonneteers), 
the English Diana, and finally Gloriana, but preceding and more 
important than any of these, and often underlying them, was the 

® Publikationen aus den K Preussisehen Staatsarchiven 82 Band. R 
Hoser und H. Broysen, Bnefwecksel Friedricb des Grossen mit Voltaire 
Zweiter Teil 1740-1753 Leipzig, 1909. Brief Voltaires vom August 1752 
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popnlai Protestant concept of her as the English Judith or Deborah 
Devotion to Elizabeth almost became a cult^ and one fervid Protes- 
tant poet called for the substitution of a ^^Vivat Eliza for an 
Ave MariaJ^ and one pageant included an altar to Elizabeth^ the 
vestal, and decorated the edifice with verses filled with echoes of the 
liturgy of the Church. The epitome of these various idealizations 
and the epic expression of the glory of her reign are found in the 
Faerie Queene, but although the book throws considerable light on 
the background of Spenser^s poem, the chapter devoted to its inter- 
pretation IS disappointingly conventional. 

Mr Wilson oversimplifies the influence of the politico-religious 
situation on much of the material he is treating. Due to Mary 
StuarPs claim to the uncertain succession, the Protestants realized 
that the sole bulwark between them and an almost certain war or 
the restoration of Catholicism was the life of the Queen, and this 
was one of the reasons they practically made her a svmboi of their 
faith After the defeat of the Spanish Armada, they felt some 
sense of security, but by then the tradition of the English Deboiah 
was part of the Protestant national consciousness The same 
oversimplification is found in the account of the devotion of Eliza- 
beth's knights to her. There is no adequate indication of the 
dubious loyalty of men like Leicester and that uncertain number of 
peers who carried on secret negotiations with Mary Stuart, nor does 
he show clearly the conflict between religion and nationalism, or 
ambition, on the part of certain Catholic writers. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that Elizabeth could distmguish between the true and false 
notes among her poets, but he seldom makes any attempt to do so 
himself. 

A chapter on foreign opinion would have given far more balance 
to the book. Mr. Wilson suggests that the insular veils were 
rent all along by foreigners at court, but he fails to point out that 
these veils ” were partly religious. The Huguenots show some 
marked similarities with the English Protestants in their attitude 
towards Elizabeth, but the French Catholics join with the English 
and Scotch exiles in calling her a cruel heretic, a J ezehel, a vilaine 
publique.'^^ Since this material, which is readily accessible in 
AscolPs La Grande-Bretagne devant V opinion frangaise (Pans, 
1927), militates against what almost amounts to a thesis in the 
book, namely, that it was Elizabeth herself much more than the 
situation in which she was placed which evoked such devotion from 
her sub]ects, its exclusion seems an unwise restriction m scope 
In consciously avoiding the literature written by Elizabeths enemies 
(p. 406), Mr. Wilson has failed to discover that some of the material 
he is treating was partially inspired by attacks on the Queen. The 
relation of Spenser to such attacks was pointed out by the present 
reviewer m ^^The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Contro- 
versy^^ {ELE II, 192-214). Apart from such omissions, there 
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IS a distinct wealaiess in a number of places where lie seeks ultimate 
causes in fields where his souices are not only secondary but inade- 
quate. Thus, his account of the courtly love tradition, which is 
based mainly on Dodd^s Courtly Love m Chaucer and Gower 
(Boston, 1913), and his application of it to the devotion of Eliza- 
beth's courtiers to her, aie extiemely weak 

It IS an unpleasant task to criticize a book for weakness in the 
use of secondary sources when it contains so much rare and 
original material. The liberal use of quotations and a number of 
facsimiles carry out the Elizabethan spirit, and the appendix con- 
tains a valuable short-title list of works dedicated, inscribed, or 
presented to the Queen. With certain reservations, this book will 
remain the definitive treatment of the part Elizabeth played in 
firing the imaginations of her poets to celebrate her reign and the 
glory of their Queen. 

Kekby Neill 

The GathoUc University of America 


Painter and Poet, Studies in the Literary Eelations of English 
Pamting. The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1937-1938, 
By Chauncey Beewstee Tinkee. Cambridge : Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xiv -j- 195. $3.50. 

This book, outside and in, is a source of pleasure to the eye ; and 
the Harvard Press deserves praise for its designing and presswork. 
There were difficulties for the designer, m that Painter and Poet 
contains 89 illustrations filling 66 pages, whereas the amount of 
text IS relatively small (barely 130 pages). The problem was solved 
by use of the same paper for both text and illustrations, and by the 
inclusion of the pictures in the pagination. These pictures, by 
Eomney, Hogarth, Eeynolds, Gainsborough, Blake, Eichard Wilson, 
Turner, and Constable, deserve the integral position they are thus 
given in the book. Some, of course, are familiar; but as a whole 
they form a surprisingly fresh, attractive, and valuable exhibition 
of the poetic strain in English pictorial art of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. They are the fruit of careful search, 
and of much knowledge, and virtually they are the book. 

Of the accompanymg lectures it is not easy to speak justly. 
When the lectures were delivered, the pictures were projected on 
a screen and Professor Tinker^s words formed the commentary. 
Hence the lectures are actually, in large part, a series of apprecia- 
tive and descriptive captions. As such, they probably served their 
immediate purpose well; but this is a method of presentation that 
cannot be transferred into a printed book. There, the relation be- 
tween picture and text is mevitably reversed ; and, in addition, we 
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lose the living voice and something of the living personality. Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s taste, urbanity, and freedom fiom pedantry remain, 
but these qualities are not in themselves enough to make the lectures 
fit for print 

We are informed by the publisher that Professor Tinker con- 
sideis his book a vindication of the layman’s right to look at 
pictures for the subject matter they represent, particularly as illus- 
trations of characteis and events.” The words arouse a mild 
surprise, because they encourage a suspicion that Professor Tinker 
may have been at a loss how to consider his book. In the Preface 
he says that his treatment of his subject was from the beginning 
meant to be suggestive rather than closely defined ” , and m some of 
the lectures the treatment ceitamly suggests the author’s complete 
sympathy with the eighteenth-century painters’ revolt against this 
layman’s view. The tiutli is, that though “suggestive ” treatment 
may be engaging, a writer must at least, if only privately and for 
himself, define closely his subject, and even the subjects within his 
subject To take an isolated instance, the chapter on Eichard 
Wilson, which opens better than most with a useful discussion of 
the woid “landscape,’^ ends by giving Professor Tinker away. 
Throughout the chapter he is at pains to characterize Wilson as a 
serene spirit ” — “ the gentle Wilson,” “ cool and austere, “ troubled 
by no turbulent passions,” “incapable of satire.” But Professor 
Tinker also had m his notes an anecdote, too good to omit, which 
proves that “Wilson had a sharp wit and a gift of repartee” (p. 
134), and was capable of a quick fit of derisive anger. These traits 
are not reconcilable with the rest of the characterization, but the 
author is unconscious of a problem. Headers, however, will conclude 
that desultory chat about Eomanticism and Thomson and painting 
makes an insubstantial meal And in fact, were it not for the 
long series of plates, Fainter and Poet would be only one more 
piece of evidence to show why Professor TinkePs services to 
eighteenth-century studies have been so closely confined to the 
personal help he has given university students and fellow scholars. 

Eobeet Shafbe 

Umversit^ of CtncinnaU 


The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature, 17S2-1786, 
By BEEnAEn Heebeet Steen. Menasha, Wisconsin: Greorge 
Banta Publishing Compan^q 1940. Pp. x -f- 182. $2.25. 

Wealthy young noblemen drink “ To Grecian Taste and Eoman 
Spirit,” sponsor archaeological expeditions, and publish the find- 
ings in sumptuous folios; travellers record the adventures of their 
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sensitive souls m Eastern lands, aestheticians discover the key to 
Beauty in the noble simplicity and quiet grandeur of Grecian 
art; poets tune their Biitish lyres to Attic themes — such are the 
mam strands in The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Liiera- 
ture, 17S3-17S6. The outlines of this useful study are familiar, yet 
Mr Stern adds many details in the most extensive survey yet 
published of the growth of Grecian gusto in the eighteenth 
century. 

Although his work clearly reveals that the transformation of 
the neo-classical attitude toward the ancients into romantic hel- 
lenism was, like many of the other streams of romanticism, a 
gradual growth in popularity of an attitude present in the neo- 
classical period itself, Mr. Stern allows himself surprisingly few 
backward glances. Thus we have no indication as to romantic 
hellenic tendencies already at work when the dilettanti banded 
together in 1732, such as the conception of Grecian Homer, bard 
of ^^fire^^ and Nature and simplicity.’^ Then, too, ^^the senti- 
mental admiration of ancient Greek culture in general, particularly 
its government and its bravery” and ^^expressions of sympathy 
for the subjection of the modern Greeks to the Turks ” — ^two of the 
elements which mid-eighteenth-century travel books are said to 
have contributed ” to romantic hellenism — ^had appeared in 
Milton, Waller, and Addison. 

More unfortunate is Mr. Stern’s neglect of Shaftesbury, Jona- 
than Richardson, Senior, and other forerunners of Winckelmann 
(whose influence on English letters, as he shows, comes late, 
although Blake’s reading of Fuseli’s translation in the ’70’s de- 
serves mention at least). The Grecian” speculations of Shaftes- 
bury, ^^the Plato of the eighteenth century,” gave French and 
English as well as German theorists both moral and intellectual 
bases for the sentimental-philosophical reaction to the picturesque 
baroque and rococo,” which constitutes, according to Mr. Stern, 
"^Hhe strongest influence in the rise of romantic hellenism in 
aesthetics ” 

In his historical and descriptive account of the literature of 
archaeology, travel, and aesthetics during the fifty-four years com- 
posing his special preserve, Mr. Stern is on firmer ground. More- 
over, an abundant display of the parallel tastes of dilettanti, travel- 
lers, aestheticians, and poets sustains his analysis of the movements 
of thought and feeling in the eighteenth century which directed 
the idealization of antiquity to Greece.” 

Stepheit a. Laeeabee 

Watermlle, Maine 
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E])ic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels, Ey 
Christabel F. Fiske. FTew Haven. Yale Univeisity Press, 
1940. Pp. XXVI + 11:1. $2.50. 

Starting with the conviction that the epic element in ScotPs 
novels has been greatly neglected by criticism m favor of the 
romantic, Professor Fiske has made a systematic comparison of the 
figurative imagery of the Waverley novels with that of Homer, and 
to a lesser degree the Teutonic epics and the Old Testament. She 
first shows parallels in the treatment of metaphors and similes con- 
cerning various aspects of nature — ^landscape, the sea, wild and 
domestic animals — as well as similarities in thematic and atmos- 
pheric imagery. Another division of the study is concerned with 
certain miscellaneous motifs such as the personification of weapons, 
the image of the lion and his lair, the comparison of thought to 
the flight of a bird and the like. In addition to such specific com- 
parisons of imagery the author finds many stylistic traits that 
suggest the epic style. 

As a study of ScotPs imagery the work is a valuable contribution. 
One lays it down with an mcreased respect for the keen observation 
and wide experience of the author, for the imagination that con- 
tmually played over everything he wrote illuminating it with 
images from all aspects of nature and life One is also convinced 
that some of the images studied may be vague recollections of 
Homer or Beowulf or the Old Testament. 

But surely she has gone too far when she supposes any such 
recollection is necessary for Scott when he uses the lion as the 
symbol of the fierce warrior. This image and many others men- 
tioned are simply ideas common to all observers of life and may 
appear m the work of any sensitive author. Particularly is this 
true of images concernmg the sea and mountams (p. 7). The 
author is at pains to show that Scott used such images, but only as 
short strikmg metaphors mstead of elaborate Homeric similes. If 
he had used not only the subject of the image (common to all 
human experience) but also the epic form, the case for direct 
influence of the epic would be convincing. 

The sea as a basis for imagery was, of course, not neglected by 
the romantic poets. The reader leaves this stimulating work with 
the feeling that the terms epic imagery ” and romantic need 
further clarifying. 

Stith Thompson 


Indiana University; 
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Letters of Robert Carter 1720-1727 • The Commercial Interests of a 
Vvgima Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright. San 
Manno, CaMoinia. The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xiv 
+ 153. $2.50. 

The student of the social and economic history of colonial Vir- 
ginia will welcome the publication of these letters of Robeit Carter. 
A part (the remainder has been lost or destroyed) of the commer- 
cial correspondence of a Virginia tobacco planter, the letters pro- 
vide valuable information about the business practices of a period 
for which source material is not only scarce but often inaccessible. 

Robert Carter was known to his contemporaries as King ” 
Carter because of his wealth, power, and pride. That he should 
have achieved such a position of prominence is attested by these 
letters; they reveal him to be a man of more than ordinary busi- 
ness ability. The correspondence that is here for the first time 
printed is that which passed between Carter and his agents abroad. 
The services rendered by these agents included the sale abroad of 
his tobacco (shipped to them on consignment), the investment of 
his surplus funds, the purchase of supplies, and supervision of the 
education of his sons in England. The letters provide interesting 
detail of the manner in which these functions were performed. 
Carter complains often of the delay in the sale of his tobacco, of 
the low prices at which it is sold, and of the high cost of freight. 
Yet on the whole his dealings with his agents were highly profit- 
able, when he died he left an estate said to consist of 300,000 acres 
of land, about 1000 slaves, and £10,000 in cash. There is reason 
to think, too, that his agents reaped tidy profits. 

Not all of the correspondence, however, has to do with business 
problems. Carter writes of his convictions concerning religion, 
avowing that he has no use for the high-flown up top notions and 
the great stress that is laid upon ceremonies”. His concern over 
the education of his sons is also mdicated in his letters He has 
our sympathy when we learn that his sons were not always attentive 
to their studies nor economical in their expenses ’ 

These letters, in short, afford a valuable insight into the life of a 
prominent Virgmia aristocrat The volume has a useful introduc- 
tion from the pen of the editor; there is also an adequate index. 
The manuscripts, moreover, have been expertly edited, and the 
printer for his part has done an excellent 30b. 

Harold H. Hutohesok 

The Johns Bophtns Umner$%ty 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Classical hifluence upon the Tribe of Ben A Study of Classical 
Elements in the Non-Dramatic Poetry of Ben Jonson and His 
Cncle By Kathryn Anderson MgEuen Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press, 1939. Pp. xx 4“ 316, In this book, an ap* 
parent Columbia doctoral thesis, Mrs. McEnen studies the inhiience 
of Martial, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus. Ovid, 
Catullus, Theocritus Vergil, Anacreon, and the poets of the An- 
thology on Carew, Corbet, Caitwright, Falkland, Howell, Love- 
lace, Randolph, Suckling, Herrick, and Jonson. The result of this 
investigation is a series of chapters named for the classical poets 
and containing parallels between their work and that of the Jon- 
sonian school The work is fearsonielv thorough. All that has 
been thought and said in the world about this problem together 
with new findings by the author is included within the boards of 
this study As Mrs McEuen undoubtedly^ knew before she wrote 
out her fiist reference cards, the general conclusions of her work 
had long been known to scholars , her study becomes, then, a sort 
of omnium gatherum where future editors of these poets may dip 
for annotations 

The usual dissertation diseases are present. The reader is over- 
whelmed with pi oofs and illustrations — if a poet made a transla- 
tion from Ovid, we are offered the translation and the original text. 
As usual, one finds too many general truths offered as specific in- 
fluences, the late Professor Dodgers essay on parallel passages 
should be the required reading of all graduate students and their 
professors These faults are, however, found in every thesis. My 
chief regret is that Mrs. McEuen, who is a good Latinist and a 
painstaking scholar, was not assigned a topic with more interest 
in it. She might, fox example, have done something with the edi- 
tions of the classics kno’^vn to J onson^s circle and told us about the 
influence of commentaries, prefatory essays, and corrupt texts. 
To this she could have added a study of the influence of contempo- 
rary treatises on classical metrics or woiks like Casaubon^s study 
of satire Finally, she might have studied the neo-Latin poets who 
followed the classic theme and who are, I think, often more impor- 
tant for classical influences on vernacular poets than the 
ancients themselves. 

DON CAMERON ALLEN 

Duhe XJmrersity 
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Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism, By Mokrison 
C oMEGYS Boyd. Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Piess, 
1940. Pp. xii A- 364 $3.50 The title of this book is perhaps 

misleading, since Dr. Boyd explains in his preface that his original 
intention was to discuss only the musical criticism of the Eliza- 
bethans. The introduction of six chapters describing the vaiious 
kinds of music and listing the composers has quite changed the 
nature of his work as now presented. These chapters are biographi- 
cal in form and contain only very brief discussion of the music 
itself. As a result of this brevity, those readers who are anxious to 
have anything more than a very superficial account will be disap- 
pointed and will in some sections find even this superficial account 
unsatisfactory. This is particularly true of the section on the 
masque. Also, in dealing with the madrigal, Mr. Boyd mentions 
Yonge^s Musica Transalpina (1588) but does not indicate its im- 
portance in introducing the Italian madrigal to England. In spite 
of the brevity of his treatment of Elizabethan music, we may well 
be glad that the author made over his book into an outline history. 
By doing so he has given us a very complete up-to-date compilation 
of the facts about the composers, the original editions of their 
works, and the modern books and articles about them. From this 
point of view his work deserves high praise and will be very useful 
to students of both music and literature. For a comprehensive and 
illuminating treatment of Elizabethan music, adequately illustrated 
with specimens, we must still wait. 

LEICESTER BRADNEE 

Brown University 


The Pastoral Elegy An Anthology, Edited with introduction, 
commentary, and notes, by Thomas P. Harrisoh, Jr. English 
translations by Harry Joshua Leoh. Austin* University of 
Texas, 1939. Pp. xii -j- 312. $2.50 Pastoral poetry, especially 
the elegy, is the expression of an endurmg point of view — ^that of 
the supposedly simple, but really ironic, shepherd, who com- 
ments, m a variety of forms, upon the badness of the times, the 
pains of love, the beauty of the earth, and who voices the bitter 
frustration felt by men of good will whenever a youth of intel- 
lectual promise is cut off by accidental or unheroic death. These 
things wiU continue, with the seasons. But now that all tradi- 
tional genres are mixed or lost, the pastoral elegy seems at once 
the best-defined and most archaic of literary forms, and any collec- 
tion such as Mr. Harrison^s must appear a bit mortuary ” His 
is a very useful volume, however, simply because it is a well-edited 
anthology of a form which has recurred throughout some twenty 
centuries. Placing in chronological order both the best-lmown 
examples — Theocritus, Virgil, Lycidas, Adonais^ Thyrsis — ^and the 
relatively unknown or inaccessible or minor ones, Mr. Harrison 
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makes a real contribution to comparative literature. His introduc- 
tion, on the classical, the medieval and the renaissance pastoral, 
with their aftermath/’ is a clear summary of several complex 
chapters in literary history which should be of use to students, 
especially to those of Milton and Spenser. The commentary and 
notes on such writers as Petrarch, Castiglione, and Marot aie of like 
value, while the sections on the medieval pastoral are of interest if 
only because few general readers know of its existence. 

HolUns College MARY PAEMENTER 


The Viking and ihe Red Man, the Old Norse Origin of the 
Algonquin Language. By Eeider T. Sherwin. New York and 
London Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1940. Pp xxvi -f- 340. 
That la 3 nnen with a smattering of foreign languages at their com- 
mand are liable to be bitten by the etymological bug is nothing out 
of the ordinary. Neither is it unusual to find Americans of Scan- 
dinavian descent interested in possible traces of Leif the Luch^’s 
famous but hapless expedition to the mainland of America, but, 
unfortunately, this mterest when left to roam unguided by the few 
solid facts of the Sagas has been productive of more bunk than 
reasoned research, witness the voluminous writings on the Ken- 
sington stone and the Beardmore finds In view of this Mr. 
Eeider T. Sherwm’s attempt to prove the ^^Old Norse Origin of 
the Algonquin Language’’ is not strange, neither is it strange, 
considering his self-made Imguistic method, that he succeeds in 
finding a thousand or more parallels. With the same method he 
could have derived Algonquin from Hebrew or from English, and 
with equally good results. 

What does seem strange, however, is the fact that the publishers 
of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries (edited, we are 
told on the blurb of this book, by over 380 of the world’s leading 
philologists, lexicographers and expert authorities in every branch 
of knowledge) should have wanted to add this item to their list of 
reputable works on language. Anyway, this association certainly 
does not detract from the curiosity value of the book. 

STEPAN EIMARSSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ScorsonI:ee, ' salsifis noir ^ M. Bruce A. Morrissette {PMLA, LV, 602) 
atteste ce mot pour la premiere fois en France dans une nouvelle iiistorique 
de Mme de Villedieu en 1670, done dix ans avant le premier t4moignage 
connu jusqubci (1680; Bichelet) et le terme espagnol correspondant 
escuergonerd ehez un histonen des Indes, NicolS.s Monardes en 1565 (il 
fant corriger 1585 au bas de la p 604) Le mot serait emprunt^, non pas k 
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Titalien (opinion de Eichelet, Bloch, Gamillschag — Mornssette a tort 
de due que les auteurs modernes repetent T^tymologie italienne de Meyer- 
Lubke, puisque le EEW® ne contient meine pas le mot), mais an Catalan, 
dont les formes italienne, fran$aise et espagnole seraient d^rivee Mattioli 
et Covarrubias amsi que Jault (1750) indiquent en effet une engine 
catalane 

Je n’objecterai rien ^ F^tymologie catalane cn tant que derniere source 
du mot, particuli^i ement (puisque le suffixe -era pourrait aussi bien etre 
espagnol ) parce que le cat escorgo ^ vipere ’ = ^eco-curtiOy oms me semble 
le reprdsentant Catalan autoctone, tandis que TEspagne a plutdt escuersio = 
^eco-ciirtius — comme le cat corgo ^ chevreuil " == cm Uo s’oppose k Fesp 
cors^o id KEW 2419 La forme escuergonera de Monardes m§me (au lieu 
de escorzonera) montre une tentative d’adaptation a Fesp escuerzo Mais 
le fr sco7sonere est, de par son s-, non es-, evidemment, quoique en dise 
M M , un italianisme Le Catalan escorgonera ( 3 ’aioute atteste par le 
Diccionari Aguild dans un Lihre de la Peste que je ne puis dater, mais qui 
semble assez aneien) a done d'alord 4te emprunte par Fespagnol, pms par 
Fitalien,^ puis par le frangais II faut soigneusement distinguer ces etapes, 
d4montr4es aussi par les dates respectives des mots, et 4tablir une filiation, 
non pas Catalan > espagnol, italien et franqais , mais Catalan > espagnol 
> italien > frangais 

Pour Fs initial du cat escoigo il ne faut imvoquer ni scortea avec Meyer- 
Lubke, ni scoipio avec M Mornssette,^ mais simplement le ea- du verbe 
*excurtiare, ‘raccourcir’ (KEW 2994 it scorciai’e, esp port prov 
escorgar), qui se trouve parall41ement dans les d4riv4s de curtus (EEW 
2421 ital scorto), et dans ceux de curtiare qui ont d’autres significations 
(serbocroate skrt, v4ron zJemtso ‘avarieieux% a fr escors ‘ giron, sein,^ 
all Bchurze ^ tablier ’), La forme escuerzo avec son ue montre bien 
Fextraction verbale. 

M Mornssette va trop loin en admettant que Fital scorzone ‘ serpent ’ 
d4rive aussi du Catalan escorgo on importe une plante ou un animal dans 
un autre pays quand ceux-ei peuvent servir Fhomme (p ex pr4cis4ment la 
scoizonbre), mais a-t-on jamais vu Fimportation d’une vip4re ou d’un 
crapaud ? ® Les formes dialeetales de la Haute Italic, peut-etre de Luques, 
de Sardaigne, que cite le EEW, militent en favour d'un mot autoctone en 
Italie et d’ailleurs intei roman. Tout au plus pourrait-on noter que la 
forme florentine scorzone est litt4raire (la forme normale serait *scorGiQne) 

Cornger la forme mordati dans le passage cit4 de Mattioli en morduti 

Leo Spitzer 


^ Quand FItalien Mattioli affirme que les viperes sont appel4es in Spagna 
scmzi’^ ce n^est pas “obviously an Italianized plural ” du cat. escorgo, mais 
le pluriel italianise de Fesp. escuerzo une italianisation de esoorgd (plur.- 
ons) serait *$oorzom 

2 Caroline Michaelis de Yasconcellos, ZRPh xxv, 282 voulait m4me 
expliquer escorgo (et port, escorgdo) par soorpio parce que le peuple 
emploie la soorzonere eontre la morsure de eet animal 

3 Et il ne Skagit pas non plus dans ce cas d'un animal r4put4 carac- 
t4ristique d^une certaine r4gion, comme pour le cohra, la tarentule etc 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANATOLE PEANCE^S LVBME 

DU MAIL 

It IS a stock criticism of Anatole Prance that he never wrote an 
entire book of better than mediocre composition. Some have said 
that his faulty composition was the result of his lack of a sus- 
taining creative imagination, otheis, that he was simply too lazy or 
too careless to plan an architecturally constructed book. So far as 
I know, however, no study has been made to show how a book grew 
under the hand of Anatole Prance and also to indicate actual haws 
in its composition ^ This article is an attempt to trace some of 
the steps m the development of UOrme dxi mwil, the first of the 
four volumes of the Eistoire Contem'poraxne, to point out some of 
the minor structural flaws which resulted from its complicated 
history, and to correlate Piance^s writing of the book with the 
events of his own life.^ By its very nature this study cannot be 
complete; some of it must be conjectural and much will remain 
problematical, to be clarifled definitely only when more of Anatole 
Prance^s correspondence has been published. 

It is safe to say that none of Prance^s works was less planned in 
advance than his Histoire Coxitemporaine The senes of articles 
which constitute it began on January 22, 1895, under the title 

^ Charles Braibant in Du Boula^igisme au Panama Le Secret Anatole 
France (Pans, 1935), p 116 and passim, pointed out the influence of le 
houlanffisme on France’s works, E Preston Dargan in Anatole France 
(New York, 1937), pp 441-461, discusses France’s treatment of the Thais 
story 

^ Some of the statements in this article are based upon data which 1 have 
already published in “ Notes on Historical Keferences in Anatole France’s 
L’Orme du MP, August, 1940, pp 73-83, parts of the earlier article 

are pertinent here but I shah not repeat them. 
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Nouvelles EccUsimtiques.^ Erom that time until November 3, 
1896, Prance published twenty-seven articles.^ Before January 
13, 1897, he chose twenty-six of these articles, deleted some pages 
and added others, and made radical changes in the order of the 
articles to form the volume whose first edition appeared on that 
date. In order to make a volume of these articles Prance had to 
make more alterations than m any of his other books which had 
first appeared serially. 

In the articles for the first volume of the Histoire Gontemporaine 
Pranc§ was seekmg his way. UOrme du mail has fewer and 
weaker threads to hold it together than the other three volumes, 
though certainly none of the four has real unity in the usual sense 
of the word. The second volume has more unity, perhaps because 
it was written in less time ; for by then the author had found his 
way.® Soon after the beginnmg of the third volume Anatole 
Prance entered, at first rather mildly, the Dreyfus struggle. This 
theme is the mam thread of the third and fourth volumes. 

Seven of the twenty-seven articles of UOrme du mail appeared 
in 1895, the remainder in 1896.^ The rivalry between Lantaigne 
and Guitrel for the bishopric of Tourcoing is the link which binds 
together these seven articles.'^ As early as these first articles it 

® This rubric is a tongue-in-cheek reminiscence of the Jansenist periodical 
published under the same title in the eighteenth century. 

"^All bibliographical data, unless otherwise indicated, are from Anatole 
France, (Euvies Computes, Carias edition (Paris, 1927), xi, 455-458. 

® Le Manneqmn dUs%er tells the story of the disruption of the Bergeret 
household {% e , the household of Anatole France ) . 

•Except the short story, XJn SuhsUtut, of 1894, which France inserted 
as Chapter xiv 

’Carias in CEuvres Computes, xi, 456, says the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth chapters appeared in 1895 In L^'ores, 
Manuscrtts, Dessins provenant des hihUotMques de Madame Arman de 
Caillavet et de Madame Gaston de CaiXlavet, Manusorits et Lettres 
d^ Anatole France (Georges Andrieux, expert), (Pans, 1932) the order of 
Chapters vn and vm is inverted, putting Chapter vni in 1895 before the 
article of Chapter vn which is said to he of 1896 It has been impossible 
to refer to the original serial edition of the articles which cannot be found 
in this country Internal evidence leaves little doubt that the information 
m (Fuvres Computes is correct, for in Chapter vm, p 84 of Volume xi, 
Guitrel tells the prefect, Worms-Clavelin, of the sarcastic remark his 
rival, Lantaigne, had made in Chapter vn, p 77, about the archbishop 
This incident seems not to be a later addition 
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becomes quite apparent that Lantaigne has no chance to get the 
coveted bishopric. The reader is led to expect a quick resolution 
of the struggle by the success of GuitreL Certainly there is nothing 
in the plot to indicate that even the author realized Guitrel ‘would 
have to wait until the end of the third volume to gain the bishopric 

When Anatole Prance began to write Nouvelles Ecclkvistiqwes, 
his general subject, the satirical treatment of ecclesiastical in- 
trigues, was apparently clear in his namd. In the seven articles of 
1895 there are notably few elements which do not pertain rather 
directly to the contest for the bishopric, the mam foreign element 
being the article which forms Chapter x, the last article before 
an mterruption of twelve months in the publication of the arti- 
cles Chapter x contains a typical dialogue on Jeanne d^Arc which 
will be considered in greater detail in another part of this study ® 

In the later articles, those of 1896, various motifs appear which 
have little relation with the original plot, but which simply by 
force of repetition tend to produce a factitious sort of unity. Such 
motifs are Paillof s bookshop and its coin des louqnins, the widow 
Houssieu, the scabrous Tncouillard allusions, etc. The later de- 
velopment of the articles m 1896 gives no indication that their 
trend had been planned in 1895. 

A bare enumeration of the shifts that France made to rearrange 
the articles mto volume form sulBces to prove that he could not have 
planned the book. The first five chapters comprise the five articles 
which appeared from January 22 to March 26, 1895. Chapter wi 
consists of three articles which appeared from May 24 to June 9, 
1896, fourteen months later than Chapter v. Eor Chapter vii 
France cast back to the article of March 5, 1895. The article of 
May 17, 1896, forms Chapter viii, it appeared fourteen months 
after Chapter vii. Chapter ix, the article of April 21, 1896, ap- 
peared some twelve months after Chapter x^ the article of April 2, 
1895. Two articles constitute Chapter xi, those of May 5 and May 
12, 1896 Prance formed Chapters xii and xiii of the six articles 
which were published consecutively from June 23 to July 28, 1896. 
In Chapter xiv is the story Un Substitui which had been published 
in December, 1894. Chapter xr consists of the articles of August 
4 and August 25, 1896, and Chapter xvi of those of October 27 

®For further details concerning this dialogue on Jeanne d^Arc see the 
article to which I referred in note 2, above, pp 75-79. 
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and November 3, 1896 Prance again broke the order of the articles 
by taking that of September 8, 1896 to make Chapter xvn. 

That confusing pmble of interwoven dates and the discrete ele- 
ments in the book show how little importance can be attached to the 
plot of UOrme^ and indicate clearly that none of it had been 
planned beyond the first few articles 

The complicated reorganization of the articles for the edition of 
189'^' produced some minor errors in the structure of UOrme. 
Smee L'Orme du mail was a book on contemporary events, the 
chronology of those events coincided rather well with that of the 
composition of the articles, for the events were usually transplanted 
into the articles soon after their occunence The dismemberment 
of this chronology m the rearrangement of the articles to make the 
book inevitably presented problems of synchronization Smce 
France, with his customary carelessness m such triviata, did not 
solve all these problems correctly, certain errors of chronology re- 
sulted, I shall point out only a few of them 

The story starts in the spring or summer, for on p. 38 we read: 

Cette annee-la, un ^our d^ete, M. Guitrel . . . trouva dans le 
magasin M Worms-Clavelm. . . That must be the summer of 

1896, since this contemporary chronicle was published in January, 

1897. On p 71 the meadows are still green, and shortly afterward 
we hear Lantaigne and Bergexet converse on the mall . . selon 
leur coutume d’ete.” A few pages further the lilacs are still 
blooming; ® then suddenly Dr. Fornerol tells us it is now 1897,^° 
though at the beginning of the next chapter the sun still shines 
glaringly and . . un cantonnier dormait au fond du fosse. . . . 
Three chapters later, in Chapter xvi, the prefect goes hunting at 
Valeombe This places the time m September or soon thereafter, 
as the hunting season opened m the first week of September.^® 

This cavalier disregard for the normal order of the seasons is 
explained by the tunes at which these chapters were written. The 
first four references above, all of which indicate the setting is m 
spring or summer, are from articles written, respectively, on March 
12 and March 5, in April and in May, though the first three arti- 
cles are of 1895 and the last is of 1896. FomeroTs definite men- 

® Anatole France, op ctf , xi, 109 143 

131 197. 

L'IUustratio%f No 106, September 7, 1895, p. 194 
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tion of the date 1897 is m an article of June or July 1896 The 
next two references are of July, 1896. The allusion to the pre- 
fects hunting is of October 27, 1896; therefore his hunt was, as 
originally eoiieeiv^ed by the author, in season and legal. Of course 
France named the year 1897 to bring his contemporary history 
up to date with the first edition of 1897. But there is no attempt 
to s 3 mchronize with reality the references m UOrme to the seasons, 
and consequently the book seems to be laid in a land of eternal 
spring and summer. 

Another discrepancy in time is noticed when Worms- Clavehn 
remarks that now, when the Tsar is about to visit France, the 
Eepublic must identify itself with the upper classes and put them 
in contact with Eussia.^® In reality Nicholas II disembarked at 
Cherbourg on October 5, 1896.^® The articles of this Chapter xvi 
were published on October 27 and November 3, 1896. To one who 
read the articles m the Echo de Fans the flavor of contemporaneity 
was distinct. But to one who read the hooh in 1897 it must have 
seemed strange to find that Fornerol gave the date of action as 
1897, some seventy pages defore the prefect said the Tsar was 
about to visit France, for actually the Tsar had come and departed 
before that time. 

In the first edition of UOrme Bergeret was said to have three 
daughters.^^ In Le Mannequin d’osier^ however, France wrote 
that Juliette, the younger of the two daughters, went with her 
mother when she left Bergeret.^® The error was corrected in the 
revision of 1923, in which we are told to begin with that Bergeret 
has two daughters 

Certain additions had to be made to the articles in their rear- 
rangement to gam greater coherency for the volume of 1897 Be- 
sides marginal emendations, there were two ma]or additions One 
is Chapter xiv, the short, satirical Un Substitut of 1894, which was 
added to UOrme because the pomt of the story is exactly in har- 

date 1897 was inserted in tlie reorganization for the edition of 

1897. 

Anatole France, op mt , xi, 205 
Temps, October 7, 1896 

Anatole France, L^Orme du mail (Pans, January, 1897), p 239 

Anatole France, CBJurres Completes, Carias edition (Pans, 1927), Xi, 
452 

159 . 
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mony with BergerePs opinions on government, and probably also 
because Prance needed to fill out his book. To form a frame for 
that political apologue France wrote eight pages m-folio and dis- 
tributed seven of them at the begmning and end of Chapter xiv 
The eighth page forms the begmning of Chapter xv.^° It is 
obvious where the additions begin and end. 

The other ma^or addition is m Chapter x. This chapter on 
Jeanne d^Arc is the article of April 2, 1895, the last before the 
article of April 21, 1896. Anatole France was incited to resume the 
theme of Jeanne d^Arc some twelve months later because during 
those twelve months a replica of her had appeared m Pans. To 
assure that the reader would project the modern charlatan^s faults 
into the figure of Jeanne d^Arc, France wrote three articles m 
succession which he arranged skilfully as a frame for Chapter x. 
The first of these articles of 1896 he put in Chapter ix, and the 
other two comprise Chapter xi. France wrote two and a half pages 
in-folio at the end of Chapter x to form the transition between the 
prophetesses When Bergeret calls Jeanne d^Arc ^^une mascotte,^^ 
Lantaigne fails to hear him and offers a resounding prophecy on 
the Christian mission of France. ^^Aussi, repliqua M. Bergeret, 
voyons-nous paraitre des prophetesses . . . and the conversation 
then turns for one page to Claude Demseau, forming an unsavory 
parallel with Jeanne d^Arc^^ This page and a half, although 
written more than a year after Chapter x, thus neatly bridges the 
gap between the two prophetesses. 

Again it seems clear that Anatole France in 1895, when he 
began the senes of articles named Nouvelles EccUsidshques, had 
no conception that they would expand mto four volumes of Histoire 
Oontempora/ine, 

The character whose growth testifies most fully to the unex- 
pected development of the Histoire Contemporaine is Professor 
Bergeret. He is mtroduced with comparatively little characteriza- 
tion in Chapter vii. It is only little by little that Bergeret comes 
to be identified with his creator during the latter part of HOrme, 
but particularly in Le Mannequin df osier, which is largely the story 
of Anatole France himself. In HAnneau df amefhyste Prance, as if 
Bergeret and he were only one person suffermg from schizophrenia 

Livres, Mwnuscnts, etc, pp. 105-106 

Anatole France, op cit , xi, 105-6 
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(and m a sense they are), moved the professor nearer to his author 
by promoting him and bringing him to Pans There Fiance could 
use him more effectively in his campaign for Dreyfus This identi- 
fication of Bergeret with Anatole France becomes so complete in the 
last two volumes that the author seems to forget he has been using 
the professor as a mouthpiece for his sentiments and, with no 
warning tiansition, Anatole France speaks directly for himself 

It IS impossible to offer certain proof m such a question, but the 
evidence mdicates that none but the first few of these articles had 
been conceived before the series was started in 1895. The same 
evidence may help explain the hiatus of nearly thirteen months m 
the appearance of the articles, from April 2, 1895, to April 21, 
1896.^^ It may be true, in conformance with the only explanation 
of this interruption so far proffered, that France ceased publication 
of his distinctly irreligious articles in order to grease the ways for 
launching himself into the Academy. That h 3 ^pothesis can neither 
be proved nor disproved fully until more of his correspondence is 
knovm. France was elected to the French Academy on January 
30, 1896, and was received into it on December 24, 1896^^ It 
seems doubtful whether deference to the clerical members of the 
Academy could have deterred him for three months (from Janu- 
ary 30 to April 21) from resummg the series if he had been eager 
to do it. 

Another explanation seems more satisfactory. We have seen how 
amorphous m France’s mind was the original conception of the 
articles. Proust gave evidence of this aimlessness of the series 
when he wrote to France . 

Puis il y eut cette chose dont on ne savait pas d’abord si elle dtait une 
personne qui aurait sa permanence et son identite et qu’on appelait dans ce 
doute 'L'article de VBcho.^ Et bientdt on put Tappeler les Bergeret. 

. . . 


It seems at least probable, then, that France quit the articles in 
April, 1895, simply because he had no particular subject to attract 

*®Tbe first example of this personal intervention of France seems to be 
in L’Anneau d^amethyste See Anatole France, op c%t , xn, 183-184 
See the chronological table of the articles IHd , xi, 455-458. 

E P Dargan, Anatole France (New York, 1937), pp 596-610 
J. M Pouquet, Le Salon de Madame Arman de Gaillavet (Paris, 1926), 
pp. 193-194. 
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him and xesnmed them m April, 1896, as soon as the appearance of 
the seeress, Henriette Couedon, had given him an ideal subject to 
weave around his article on Jeanne d^Arc. 

This study of the composition of L’Orme du mail leads us to 
two conclusions: when Anatole France began the articles called 
Nouvelles EccUsiastiques, he had planned only the fiist six or seven 
of them and did not know they would extend into four volumes of 
Histoire Gontemporame ^ the interruption of thirteen months in 
the appearance of the articles of UOrme was probably due to the 
lack of a piquant subject, rather than to the author^s election to the 
Academy. 

D. L. Hamilton 

TJ B Naval Academy 


VBESIONS BY SKELTON, CAXTON, AND BEENEE8 
OF A PEOLOGUE BY DIODOEUS SICULUS 

Caxton for the first three fourths of his prologue to the Foly- 
cromcon, 1483, and Lord Berners for the first two thirds of his 
prologue to FroissarPs Chronicles, 1533, made translations from 
the first or general Preface to the Library of History by Diodorus 
Siculus.^ This can be shown so readily that there is some wonder 
it has never been noticed before. The translations are not rigidly 
close, but close enough that even their sentence-structure is largely 
based on the source. That the two men translated their prologues 
without acknowledgement is nothmg unusual.- The borrowed 
generalities upon the moral value of history, commonplaces in 

^ Caxton ed Ly W. J. B Crotcli, The Prologues and Epilogues of William 
Caoton (EETS os 176), London, 1928, pp 64-67 Berners ed by W P 
Ker, The Chronicle of Fioissart (Tudor Translations, 27), London, 1901, 
pp 3-7. Diodorus ed. by C H. Oldfatber (Loeb Classical Library), 
London, 1933, 1, 4-13. 

® Four others of Caxton’s prologues are known to contain unavowed 
translation. (Parallel texts in Crotch, op cit , pp 10, 50, 71, 81 ) Henry 
Watson’s prologue to The shyppe of fools, 1509, was a translation of a 
translation, carefully altered in the proper names to fit Watson’s new 
purpose. (Quoted by F A Pompen, The English Versions of the Bhip of 
Fools, London, 1925, p 282 ) And see F B Amos, Early Theories of 
Translation, New York, 1920, pp. 43-46, and H. O White, Plagiarism and 
Imitation During the English Renaissance, Cambridge, Mass, 1935, pp. 
38-43. 
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Diodorus^ time and so phrased as to sound commonplace at any 
time, became standard classical doctrine m Tudor England ® , but 
it IS doubtful if their mcidental appearance with either the Foly- 
cromcon or the Froissart had much to do with implantmg them. 
The chief interest of the common boi rowing is in the opportunity 
to compare procedures of composition. The comparison can be 
the more telling because John Skelton included the same passage 
by Diodorus in his translation of the first five books of the Library^ 
made not long before 1490.^ Furthermore, Berners used the same 
version of Diodorus as had Skelton, Poggio’s Latin translation^ 
while Caxton used either it or some French derivative of it; and 
none of the three translators was influenced by either of the 
others.® 

Skelton^s translation has been known as a vivid exhibition of the 
aureate style in English ; and Caxton^s enthusiasm for its ^ polys- 
shed and ornate termes,^ as well as his restraint m his own practice, 
IS a part of the history of that style.'^ But Lord Berners’ use of 
the ^ termes ’ has been severely blamed, and his prologue to his 
translation of Froissart has been made a conspicuous example of 
the early Tudor polished prologue.® The comparison of these three 

^ M Kunz, Zur Beurteilung der Prooermen in Diodors Sistonscher 
Bihhothek, Diss , Zurich, 1935, pp 61-62, 73-82 Lily B Campbell, ed , 
A Mirrour for Magistrates, Cambridge, Mass, 1938, Int , pp 48‘51 

^ MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 357 (Eotograph Ko 29, Library 
of Congiess, Modern Language Deposit), if 4r-Cr 

® Made in 1449 No modern edition My quotations are from the edition 
of Venice, 1476 

® Poggio^s differences from Diodorus reappear in both Caxton and Berners. 
If Caxton used the Latin he translated more freely than I have seen him 
do elsewhere, including the unavowed matter in his other prologues The 
earliest French translation I have found cited, that of Claude de Seysseli, 
c. 1515, was not made from Poggio (Paulin Pans, Les MBS Frangais, V, 
414) , but any fifteenth century French compiler or publisher of history 
may have found Diodorus’ generalities as useful as did Caxton and Berners 
Independence among the English versions is quickly established by collation 
B Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from 
(faxton to Chapman, Madison, 1933, pp. 26-27. 

®W P Ker, op cit Int, pp. xii-xiii, xxxi-xxxiij G. E B. Samtsbury, 
History of English Prose Rythmn, London, 1912, pp 94-96, G P. Krapp, 
The Rise of English Literary Prose, New York, 1915, p 316, J A Gee, 
The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, New Haven, 1928, pp. 190-191, 
E W. Chambers, The Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and 
his School, London, 1932, pp cliv-clv 
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men^s treatment of the same text shows Caxton, indeed, less 
expansive and auieate than Skelton, but Berneis far least so of all. 

But first a description of the make-up of the borrowed prologues. 
That in Skelton^s Diodorus, an avowed translation, is complete. 
Both Caxton and Berners, following their own purposes, left Dio- 
dorus at the point where he became specific about his own history; 
though at that point they both pretend, like Diodorus, that they 
were moved to publish or translate their respective chronicles by 
the preceding considerations of the value of history. The generali- 
ties comprise the first 550 words in Poggio^s version.® Caxton^s first 
1150 words, or almost exactly three pages out of four, are trans- 
lation. He begins on his own with the words, 

Thenae sytli historye is so piecious & also prouffytable / J baue delybered 
to wryte twoo bookes . . 

Near the beginning of the translation there is a passage of about 
170 words which is entirely rewritten, following the substance 
from Poggio^s version but omitting and substituting many details, 
and only once reflecting any of the Latin phraseology.^^ Through- 
out the rest, though there are many changes in phraseology, there 
are only three additions and seven omissions in the sense, all iso- 
lated details.^® Berners’ first 850 words out of 1200 are transla- 
tion. He has omitted a final ten words of generality in the Latin, 
used by Caxton, and beginning with the question, 

Wbat knowlege shulde we liave of auneyent thynges past, and liistorie 
were nat ? 

he has composed about 130 words of epithet, example, and apology 
apparently of his own. He ends the passage saying shall 
brevely come to a poynt,” and the inconsistency of his thereupon 
resuming generalities is due to his brief return to Poggio for a 
transition : 

® Ff. ail, v-aiii, v, Diodorus i. 1 2. 

P. 66, 1. 86 

P. 64, 11 19-32, Died I 1 34. 

, . totius orbis velut umus civitatis ” : of alle tbe worlde as of 

one Cyte.” 

^^Tbe insertion of Nero as an example of a tyrant (p 65, 1 23) is tbe 
only change worth mentioning, 

P. 5, 11. 18-20, 
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Advertentes igitur quanta laus scriptoris maneat . 

Thus whan I advertysed and remembeied howe laudable and meitoryous 
a dede it is to write hystones , 

While adding only three details/® Berners omits or radically con- 
denses thiee separate passages from Poggio, of obG;, four, and two 
sentences he epitomizes two others, of one sentence each/^ and 
he freely re-arranges one other, of two sentences 

Though less accurate than Skelton^s in regard to the Latm con- 
structions, Caxton^s translation contains less sheer verbiage. Skel- 
ton^s whole prologue — apparently the whole translation — is a 
heap of circumlocutions, some of them modest, many amazing. 
One could almost believe it to be a parody of the aureate style 
Caxton has used some periphrasis, but much of his redundancy 
consists of doublets and other small pleonasms , and while the cumu- 
lative effect is decidedly aureate, there remams a measurable dif- 
ference from the aureate language of Skelton. For instance, 
between Caxton^s conseruatryce and kepar’^-^ and Skelton^s 
chief defensyf wardeyne & contynuel preserver/’ for custodein, 
there is, of course, the difference of sheer quantity. But frequently 
it is more than that • between vnlerned and brutyssh peple by 
Caxton and alle other that bereyn be & naked of doctryne ’’ by 
Skelton, both for %ndoctis, the difference becomes one of kmd. For 
Skelton has used periphrasis, not merely a doublet , and the weight 
of the verbal group thus formed is that of a sentence-member or 

P 5, 11 31, ff. 

thousande yere” {p. 3, 1 18), ‘^four or fyve hundred yere” (p. 
4, 1 12), and ^^duke Theseus^’ (p 4, 1 40), 

^^Diod I. 1 2, Caxton p 64, 11 11-14 Diod I 2 2-4; Caxton p. 65, 
1 36— p 66,1 7 Diod I 2 5-6; Caxton p 66,11 19-25 

Berners p 4, 1 39 — ^p 5, 1 2, Diod i 2 4, Caxton p 66, 11 11-14. 
Berners p 5, 11 9-10, Diod r 2 7, Caxton p 66, 11 27-29 

Berners p 4, 11 15-24, Diod i 1 3 entire, Caxton p 64, 11 19 28 
(also freely treated) 

For instance, Hercules . dum vixit becomes “ Hercules whiles 
he in this lyf present endured ” (Caxton, p 66, 1 8, “Hercules whan he 
lyued Berners, p 4, 1 36, Hercules . in his lyfe ”) “ Plurimum 

proficit ad rectam vitam ” becomes “ hyghly she profyteth in eonductyng 
us unto the strayt way of sensyble understondyng ” (Caxton, p, 06, 1. 35, 
“ moche proulfyten vnto a ryghtf ul lif ” , Berners omits ) 

P. 66, 1. 18. 

P. 66, 1. 22. 
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colon. Disregarding the recast passage, which is hard to measure, 
Caxton^s translation shoT^s only eleven such verbal groups, whereas 
in paiallel context Skelton has twenty At the same time, Caxton 
remains at least equal to Skelton in the form of his sentences. 
ISTeither his inaecuiacies nor his redundancies cause any broad 
change from the pattern of sentence-structuie laid down by Poggio. 
With the exceptions just mentioned the number of sentence-members 
IS the same as in Poggio, and their division, order, and inter- 
relationship are roughly the same, often very nearly the same. 
Structurally the prose is firmer, more accurate, and more patterned 
than that in any of Caxton^s oiigmal writing. Within this very 
prologue the difference may be observed, Caxton^s typical looseness 
beginning at the point where he gave over his source and began on 
his own.^® 

Berners most often omitted from, epitomized, or rearranged the 
context of the source, clearly feeling free to do what he liked But 
in 700 of the 850 words he translated the sentence-structure is 
closely based upon that in Poggio, usually more closely than Cax- 
ton’s translation. The real firmness of his sentences, and their 
variety and aptness, are likely to be overlooked because of his 
famous strings of synonyms Doublets, however, are practically 
his only form of aureate language, more conspicuous because his 
phraseology is in other ways terse and direct He has made only 
five verbal groups of the kind described above in Skelton, and only 
two of these seem more amplified than is natural to open trans- 
lation.^® The most pervasive element m the aureate st}de — and the 
most vitiating — ^was periphrasis. It must be noted of Berners, who 

For this reason I had suspected that the first three pages of this pro- 
logue are translation for some time before I realized \\hat is the souice 

The clumsiness of the sentence quoted by Gee, loc ctt.f came about 
when Berners got lost m his Latin, the one tune in the prologue that he 
did: enim caetera monumenta ad parum tempus piodurant varus 

casibus disturbata . histonae virtus pro uiiiversum orbem diffusa ipsum* 
quod caetera consumit* tempus custodem sm habet.” Cf. Berners p 5, 
11 2-7. 

®®*^probos” : “ suche as ben noble and vertuous ” (p 5, 1 16); 

improbos suche as ben wicked, yvell, and reprovable ” (p 5, 1 17). 

The others (p. 3, 1, 12, p 4, 11 19-20) are of the following order (p. 4, 
11. 21-22). ‘^propter laudem, quae mortuos sequitur ” . ^^for the great 
laude that they have after they ben deed.” 
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was still in the tradition of the fifteenth century, that by minimizing 
his use of periphrasis he directly differed from his predecessors. 

The same difference appears if Berners is compared with other 
predecessors, with Lydgate, Atkynson, or Barclay, for instance. 
Poggio^s Latin provides an exact basis, however, for a comparison 
with Skelton and Caxton. The translations of the following passage 
are as nearly average for all three as can be obtained for paralleling 

Demque litterarum monumentis quae testimonium virtuti praefcent moti 
quidam turn eondidere civitates turn leges utiles vitae moi talium ediderunt 
Nonnulh novarum artium doctrinarumque inven tores ad usum gentium 
extitere Sed omnium rerum. qiubus faelicitas hominis paratur laudem 
praecipuam causamque histonae tribui decet Est enim custos eorum quae 
cum virtute acta sunt testem se malefactis benificamque erga omne genus 
liominum praebens.^® 

Shelton And some thrugh the motyf of litterature wbiche maketh a due 
probate & testymonye moeved / have as wel edyfyed famous cytees / as they 
have assigned laudable decrees & grounded laves unto the hehoef of mannes 
temporal lyf / And some by crafty invencion of new faittes & doctryne 
have founde beneficyal pollicyes for the wele in comyn / But the singuler 
laude & comendacion in espescyall of allc mater / wher thrugh worldly 
welth may be enioyed / & the most ehier & soverayn causatyf thereof / ought 
to be ascribed unto historyal processe / It is the sure garnyson of alle suche 
thyngis that by vertue be wrought & perfourmed / offryng hym self m 
testimonial unto mysgnyded & undisposed persones / Exhibytyng hym self 
bounteus toward alle inaner of people®’’ 

Caxton Truly many of bye and couragyous men of grete empayse / 
desyryng theyr fame to be perpetuelly conseruyd by lyberal [ate] monu- 
mentis / whiche ben the permanente recordes of euery vyrtuouse and noble 
Acte / haue buylded and edefyed ryall and noble Cytees / And for the 
conseruacion of the wele publycke haue mynystred and establysshed dyscrete 
and prouffy table lawes / And thus the pryncipal laude / and cause of 
delectable and amyable thynges /in whiche mannes felycyte stondeth and 
resteth ought and maye wel be attributed to hystoryes / whiche worde his- 
toTje may be descryued thus / Historye is a perpetuel conseruatryce of 
^ thoos thynges / that haue be doone before this presente tyme / and also a 
cotydyan v’ytnesse of bienfayttes of malefaytes / grete Actes / and trynm- 
phal vyctoryes of all maner peple 

Berners. So thus, through the monumentes ot wntynge, which is the 
testymony unto vertue, many men have ben moved, some to bylde cytes, 
some to devyse and establisshe lawes right profitable, necessarie, and behove- 

Fol. am, r Diod i. 2 1-2. 

Fol. 5, r 

2® P. 65, 11, 23-36. 
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full for the humayne lyfe, some other to fynde new artes, craftes, and 
sciences, very requisyte to the use of mankynde But above all thynges, 
wherby mans velthe ryseth, speciall laude and cause ought to be gyven 
to histone it is the keper of suche thinges as have ben vertuously done, 
and the vytnesse of ys^ell dedes and by the benehte of hystorie all noble, 
highe, and vertuous actes be immoitall 

Samuel K. Workman 

Noithicestern Umtersity 


A METRICAL PUZZLE IN THE MIRROR FOR 
MAGISTRATES 

The 1578 edition of the Mirror for Magistrates exhibits a large 
number of textual variants. Like that of 1571, this edition was 

newly corrected,^’ with what Miss Lily B. Campbell calls ^^an 
enthusiasm for change which it is hard to explain. Very often 
neither rh-vine nor reason is improved by the corrections intro- 
duced.^^ ^ 

Attention has not been called, I think, to a peculiarity in the 
nature of the 1578 variants in the third tragedy of the Mirror, 
the tragedy of Thomas of Gloucester. As the followmg scansion 
shows, in the 1559 edition this poem was written in a loose, alli- 
terative verse of four stresses : 

L 1 . Whose state is stablisht m semyug most sUre, 

And so far from daunger of F6r tunes blast, 

24. A more royall race was n6t vnder h4auen, 

More stowte or more stately of stomacke and person. 

According to the collation m Miss Campbelks edition, the 1578 
version of the Mirror introduced twenty variants m the two hun- 
dred and three lines of this tragedy. Placed beside their originals 
m earlier editions, ail but one of these variants are seen to be, in 
effect, substitutions of a five-stress line, usually iambic, for an 
earlier four-stress line. 

So iu Pynson's ed , 1523 Ker emended to praise 

4, U 25*35 The last 14 words are a condensation of SO vords in 
Poggio following the passage quoted 

^Lily B. Campbell, ed., The Mirror for Magistrates {Cambridge, 1938), 

p. 18. 
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L 1 Whose state stablisht is, in semyng most sure,= 

Who stablisht is m State, seeming most sure, 

10 Addrest in presence his fate to complayne, 

Prest in presence on Fortune to complayne, 

12 Extracte by discent from the royall stocke. 

Who by discent was of the royall stocke, 

64 Thus hoysted so high on Fortunes wheele, 

Thus hoysted high on Fortunes whyrling wheele, 

135 After we had these myracles wrought, 

After we had these Myracles thus wrought, 

137 That to suche bondage he should be brought. 

By Subiectes thus in bondage to bee brought, 

142 with former matter his yre to renue 
with former cause of rancour to renue 
147 Their wages to claime when the town was solde 
To clayme their wages, when the town was solde 
149 Hourded in his harte hate out of measure, 

Fulfyld his hart with hate out of measure, 

152 But loue dayes dissembled do neuer endure. 

But Frendship fayned, in pioofe is found vnsure 
158 Where it hath had long season to brewe. 

Where it hath not had long season to brewe, 

170 By reason of syckenes whiche helde me full sore 
With long sicknesse diseased very sore 
172 with whom I confedered in bande before, 
with whom I was confedered before, 

195 whiche by this facte preparedst the waye, 

whiehe by this facte preparedst a playne waye, 

200 For looke what measure we other awarde. 

For looke what measure to others we awarde. 

Fifteen of the twenty variants in this tragedy convert four- 
stress lines into fairly normal iambic five-stress lines. Since the 
variants do not reveal the degeneration of text usually observable 
in reprints, one can hardly explain them as unintentional. Since 
they make little difference m the thought of the passages,® it 

2 In all the pairs of lines cited, the second is that of the 1578 edition 
The first is that of the 1574 edition, which (except in line 38) has the 
same reading as that of the 1571 edition, which in turn (except in lines 1, 
147, and 149) has the same reading as that of the 1559 edition 

® The addition of not reverses the meaning of line 158, thus deteriorating 
the “reason” of the text; but the change, shown by the context to be 
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appears probable that the intention was a metrical one. Eonr of 
the remaining five variants apparently result from the same intent, 
but they show a wrenching of the earlier lines to achieve an 
approximation of iambic pentameter m the 1578 edition 

L 9 To hearken awhyle to Thomas of Wudstocke, 

Turne thine eare to Thomas of Wudstocke, 

38 And most false of fayth where I most affyed 
And most false faj-th where I most affyed 
145 To axe a leckening of the Eealmes reuenue 
To aske accoumpt of the Kealmes reuenue 
189 As execucion doen before ludgement 
As execution to goe before ludgement 

These lines are not good iambic pentameters, but they eliminate 
most of the tiisyllabic feet of the earlier versions and in other 
ways represent changes toward iambic pentameter They are 
scarcely less regular, indeed, than many iambic pentameters of 
other tragedies in the Mirror and than many by the less facile 
among English versifiers of the 1570’s generally. 

The other variant, the substitution of assuraunce for esperaunce 
in line 74, seems to be without metrical significance; and for it I 
have here no explanation. On the basis of nineteen out of twenty 
variants we are forced to conclude, therefore, that though neither 
rhyme nor reason may be improved by these variants, it was most 
probably someone^s mtention that the rhythm be improved ” by 
them. Whether the person or persons responsible for the text of 
this edition failed to understand the metrics of this tragedy or 
deliberately avoided the old four-stress line is speculative The 
distribution of these variants in the several stanzas ^ precludes the 
hypothesis that an effort was made to invent a stanza form com- 
bining iambic pentameter with four-stress alliterative verse. 

Why someone rewrote these nineteen lines as iambic and allowed 
one hundred eighty-three other lines to stand I can not explain. 
To a modem ear, most of those which were not changed are clearly 
four-stress lines, but a considerable number of them contam ten 

obviously incorrect, can hardly have been introduced for its effect upon the 
thought. 

* The iambic lines occupy each of the sev'en positions within the stanza. 
Two are first lines; five, second, two, third, five, fourth; three, fifth, one, 
sixth, two, seventh. 
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syllables and m another context might pass for iambics® Yet it 
seems hardly likely that the writer regarded as iambic all of the 
lines he did not alter. The textual variants in the 1578 version of 
the tragedy of Thomas of Gloucester constitute a puzzle m metrics. 
The 1578 edition of the Ihrror exhibits this peculiarity m no other 
tragedy of the nineteen tragedies which made up the 1559 M%TroT, 
Until further evidence is obtained, the tempting hypothesis that 
the 1578 version of this tragedy had another authorship than that 
of the rest of the 1578 Mirror^ must, however, be rejected. 

William Peeey 

University of North Carolina 


THE ELIZABETHAN IDEA OF MELANCHOLY 

In recent years, scholars have rediscoveied the Elizabethan sci- 
ence of psychology, and they have brought its technical and 
puzzling terms to the interpretation of the great figures of the 
Shakespearean drama. Hamlet and Jaques, we have been told, 
provided no problems for the people of the sixteenth century, who 
knew the exact medical significance of each action and word of the 
two melancholics. 

The proponents of this view draw particularly upon the work 
of Dr. Timothy Bright, from whom, in their opinion, we may learn 
the attitude of the average Elizabethan towards melancholy. One 
scholar, for example, declares: 

Tbus, in the light of Bright^s Treatise we get the outlines of a Hamlet 
of Elizabethan psychology This Hamlet is not a puppet of dramatic 
circumstance, pulled now by Kyd's strings and now by Shakespeare’s, but 
a character unified by the qualities of the melancholy man, as Bright 
presents them ^ 

Despite its apparent logic and rightness, however, the theory 
that Shakespeare based the characters of Hamlet and Jaques upon 
the pseudopsychology of his own day is open to serious objection, 

®E g, line 2, And so far from daunger of Fortunes blast; line S, As 
by the compas of mans coniecture; line 4, Ho brasen pyller maye be fyxte 
more fast, etc 

^ Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan, Hamlet and Dr Timothy Bright,’^ TULA,, 
XU (1926), 667-679 


2 
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Professor E. E. Stoll lias protested vigorously against ^^the dis- 
turbing intrusion of antiquarian learning into the interpretation 
of Sbakespeaie^s characters, the substitution of Elizabethan text- 
book physiolog}^ or psychology for our contemporary sort/^ ^ And 
it IS true that there is no evidence that BrighPs ideas were shared 
by the majority of the Elizabethans or even by Shakespeare him- 
self. Such technical textbook terms as melancholy adust and 
others, on which modern scholars lean heavily, are nowhere to be 
found in the works of Shakespeare. If we are to interpret his 
characters in the light of Elizabethan psychology, we must first 
demonstrate that the theatrical audience of his time was thor- 
oughly familiar with the particular type of psychology we choose 
to apply. 

For knowledge of what the Elizabethans, generally, thought about 
melancholy, we must turn, not to scientific writers like Bright, 
but to such productions as the sermons and treatises of popular 
preachers. It is in a work by one of the most famous of Puritan 
divines that we find an exhaustive analysis of melancholy * 

Many are of opinion that this sorrowe for sinne is nothing els hut a 
melancholike passion hut in trueth the thing is farre otherwise, as may 
appeare in the example of DaYid who by all coniectures was least troubled 
with melancholie, and yet never any tasted more deeply of the sorrowe and 
feeling of Gods anger for sinne than he did, as the booke of Psalmes 
declareth. And if any desire to know the difference, they are to bee dis- 
cerned thus Sorrowe for sinne may bee where health, reason, senses, 
memorie and all are sound but Melancholike passions are where the hodie 
is unsound, and the reason, senses, memorie, dulled and troubled Secondly, 
sorrowe for sinne is not cured by any phisicke, but onely by the sprinkling 
of the bloud of lesus Christ Melancholike passions are remoued by 
phisicke, diet, musicke and such like Thirdly, sorrowe for sinne nseth of 
the anger of God, that woundeth and pierceth the conscience but Melan- 
cholike passions rise onely of meere imaginations strongly conceived in the 
braine Lastly, these passions are long in breeding, and come by little 
and little: but the sorrowe for sinne usually commeth on a sudden as 
lightening into a house. And yet howsoever they are differing, it must 
bee acknowledged that they may both concurre together so that the same 
man which is troubled with Melancholie, may feele also the anger of God 
for sinne.* 


E Stoll, Jaques and the Antiquaries,” MLJ^ ^ uv, (1939), 79-85. 

* William Perkins, A / Treatise Tending / XJnto A Declaraitonf Whe~ / 
ther A Man Be In the Estate / of damnation, or w the estate of grace . . / 
. . . , London / Printed by the Widowe Orwin, for / lohn Porter, 1597, 
p. 40, fiig. Cc6v. 
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The melancholike passion described by Peikms is close to that 
described by Bright, but it has been shorn of all subtle distinctions 
and technical verbiage It is, piobably, as close as we can get to the 
aveiage Elizabethan's conception of melancholy 


College of the Cxty of New York 


SiDN-EY Thomas 


CYME, A PURGATIVE DRUG 

In attempting to identify some herbs mentioned in Middleton^s 
WttcJi, I discovered that the 0, E. JD. does not define smm. 
According to Gerard, the English term for smm is wild parsley^ 
and he describes what he calls the vertues of this herb with 
these words 

The root being chewed, hnngeth 
by the month flegme out of the 
head, and is a remedy for the 
toothache, and there is no doubt 
but that it also maketh thin, 
cutteth and openeth, provoketh 
vrine, and bnngeth down the 
flowers & doth likewise no less 
but more effectually perform 
those things which the rest of 
the Parsleyes do ^ 

Could this Slum be the Cyme which Shakespeare defines as a 
^^puigative drug^^ m the words of Macbeth (v, in, 55-6) 

What Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge 
Would scowre these English hence 

could cyme spell sium ^ It must be understood that I am not sug- 
gesting an emendation of the text. If the text needs emendation, 
surely nothing more logical could be suggested than Mr. A. R. 
Dunlap^s reading Tyme (that is, thyme) instead of Cyme,^ Mr 
Dunlap clearly indicates, by the citation of pertment quotations 
from Elizabethan and Jacobean herbals, that some of Shakespeare^s 

^ John Gerard, The Heihall o? Generali Histone of Plmites (London, 
1597), p 867. 

2 A R Dunlap, What Purgative Drug’,” MLN , mv (1939), 92-4 
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contempoianes considered thyme to be a purgative. He likevdse 
comments on the undoubted fact that c or (7 is easily mistaken for 
t or T in Elizabethan handwiitmg The only objections that could 
be made to this emendation aie (1) although some of Shake- 
speare^s contempoiaiies considered thyme to be a purgative, he 
himself nevei spoke of it as such, m fact, it seems almost impos- 
sible to use a irord which has a connotation of cathaisis in such a 
passage as 

I know a banke where the wnlde time blowes, 

Wheie Oxslips and the nodding Violet growes, 

Quite oucr-cannoped \yith luscious woodbine, 

With sw eet muske roses, and wutli Eglantine , ® 

and (2) although t and c are easily mistaken in Elizabethan hand- 
writing, they are no more easily mistaken than many other possible 
combinations of letters These objections, are of course, nothing 
moie than quibbles, and if an emendation is required, Mr. Dun- 
lap’s suggestion is quite the best so far. 

What this paper would like to propose tentatively is that the 
Ime in question {Macbeth^ Y, in, 55) was printed correctly in the 
First Folio. After all, the most erudite emendation rests on much 
less secure foundations of possible existence than the actually 
existing text. Or, if a unique word is too much to expect from 
Shakespeare in this context, it seems not impossible that the com- 
positor here — as he seems to have done many times elsewhere ^ — 
heard the word he saw written m the author’s manuscript and 
(with a memory of the sound, rather than .the sight of what the 
author wrote) set the type as we now tind it. 

Frajck Sullivan 

Bf. Louis Vniversitu 


SOME UNPUBLISHED YERSES BY 
THOMAS RANDOLPH 

ilany of Thomas Randolph’s poems omitted from the incom- 
plete posthumous editions of 1638 and 1640 may have been lost 
beyond recovery with the disappearance of the manuscript volume 

® IfVD., II, I, 249-52, 

WilbaiQ Blades, “Coiumou Typographical Errors with Special 
Eeference to the Test of Shakespeare,” Athenaeum, 1872, i, 114 
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circumstantially described by William Oldys in the annotated 
Langbaine . 

Old Counsellor Fane of Colcliester, who in Forma Pauperis deceived me 
of a good sum of money w^hich he owed me, and not long after set up his 
chariot, gave me a parcel of MSS and promised me among others (which 
he nevei gave me, noi anything else, besides a bairel of oysters) a MS 
copy of Eandolph’s poems, an oiiginal, as he said, with many additions 
never printed, being devolved to him as the author's relation ^ 

Lacking such an original/^ Randolph's modern editors have found 
the establishment of a complete and accurate canon a difficult task. 
A few of the previously omitted poems^ preserved in the manu- 
script anthologies of Randolph's period, have been identified and 
published in the editions of W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1875) and 
John Jay Parry (New Haven, 1917), and the Randolph canon 
has been further enlaiged by the researches of the late Professor 
G. C. Moore Smith,- most of whose discoveries weie incorporated in 
the edition of G. Thorn-Drnry (London, 1929). To this body of 
material I am able to add, from a contemporary manuscript, three 
small pieces whose authenticity is vouched for not only by the com- 
pilers ascription — which in itself might not be conclusive — 
but also by their close relation to Randolph's unquestioned work. 

The manuscript, HM172 in the Henry E Huntington Library, 
is a quarto volume now containing thirty-two leaves (a number 
have been lost) in an unidentified secretary hand of the first half 
of the seventeenth century.^ It contams forty-nine poems, with or 
without attribution, by Cominius, Dr. Alablaster, Thomas Freeman, 
Francis Bacon, Dr. Henry King, Thomas Randolph, Thomas 
Carew, Robert Thompson, Gervaise Wermestrie, James Shiiley, Dr. 
Richard Corbet, Ben Jonson, and others, those which may he taken 
as Randolph's are as follows: 

^ Tianscribed by G Tborn-Drury, in Poems of Thomas Randolph (London, 
1929), p. XXI 

^ See bis articles in Palaestraj cxLVni (1925), 244*257, and 22FS, i 
(1925), 319-320, and bis Warton Lecture in English Poetiy, Thomas 
Randolph (British Academy, London, 1927) 

® De Ricci and Wilson, in their Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, i, 61, give the provenance 
as follows Sold by Thorpe (Cat, 1836, n 1035) to Sir T Phillipps (n 
10110), his sale (London, 1895, n 903) to Quaritch, Robert Hoe sale 
(New York, 1911, i, n 2177) to G D Smith Items from this manuscript 
are reproduced by permission of the Huntington Library. 
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I. (Ms. On a very deformed Gentlewoman, hut of a 

voice incomparahlely sweete chanced sweete Lesbians voyce to 
heare unsigned. 

II. (M. G'") In eandem Lysticon, and same Englished (both 
printed below), signed Tho: Randolph. 

III. (Ms. 10''-14^) Eis complaynt on Cupid that hee never 
yet made him enamored (^^How many of thy Captives, Love 
Complayne signed Tho Randolph. 

IV. (fol. 14^) The song of Discord (^^Lett Lmns and Amphi- 
ons lute^^), signed Tho: Randolph. 

V. (fol. 14^”'^) The Masque of vices (^^ Say in a dance, how shall 
wee goe^O; signed Tho: Randolphe. 

VI. (fol 14^') In Archimedis Sphceram. ex Olaudiano (^Move, 
^awe the Heavens formed m a little glasse^^), signed Tho: 
Randolph. 

VII. (Ms. 14''--15^) ^^When Jove sawe Archimedes world of 
glasse^^ (printed below), signed Tho: Randolphe. 

VIII. (Ms. 22^-24^') Of an incBstimahle content hee enioyes 
in the Muses, to those of his frevndes, that dehort him from Poetry 
(^^ Goe sordid earth, and hope not to bewitch”), signed Tho: 
Randolph 

IX. (fol. 24^^) De moderatione Ammi in vtrdq$ fortund (printed 
below), signed Tho: Randolph. 

Of these pieces, nos. I, III, IV, VI, and VIII were mclnded 
in Randolph's posthumous Poems of 1638, and no. V appears, as a 
Song and Dance,” in his Muses Loolcing-glasse of the same year. 
The only significant variants in the mannseiipt version of these 
authenticated poems occur m no. I ; here the extra couplet 

Then would I wedd ^Mth Giges ring 
And turne all eare, to heare the sing, 

is interpolated after line 68, and the four concluding lines appear 
as 

But love or hate niu^t m mee use, 

While shee hath voice or I ha\e eyes 
If not, you God#’*; to cabe my myude. 

Or make her dumbe, or strike mee blinde 

Thorn-Drury ^ mentions similar variants m the text of this poem 


Thorn-Brury, op. ctf,, p. 183. 
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from other transcripts, of which he knew ‘'^more than a dozen” 
He also prints a Latin distich, different from no II m the present 
manuscript, as sometimes accompanying it. 

No. II, the first of the new verses, is itself a mere pendant to 
the Imes on the Deformed Gentlewoman,” which it immediately 
follows • 

In eandein Dysticon 

Vox Heleyiarriy vulius Hecubam te Lesbta clamat 
Vox (mth'h namq^ 'places) Inctpe, forma tace 

EnglisKed 

By tliy lookes Hecuba, Helen by thy song, 

Lett thy voyce speake, bidd thy face hold her tongue 

Tho Eandolph 

No. YII also stands m close relation to one of Randolph's 
established works, the translation of Clandian^s ^^Inppiter in 
parvo cum cerneret aethera vitro” — a translation which it suc- 
ceeds in the present manuscript, and from which it derives its 
theme 

When Jove sawe Archimedes world of glasse. 

Wherein each orbe, each Spheare, each motion was, 

His wisdome hee condemnes, that Avould impart 
To such a brittle mettle so much Art 
Jove doe not that in Archimedis blame. 

Which fault in thy creation is the same. 

The matter of thy greater world all see, 

Like his is nothing but fragilitie 

Tho Randolphe 

Finally, the six lines of pindential advice constituting no. IX 
may logically be associated with Randolph’s thirty-seven rhymed 
“ Precepts ” — religions, moral, and practical — ^published m the 
Poems of 1638 under the general title "Necessary observations” 

De moderatione Animi ^7^ vtrdq^ fortund 
Is thy poore Barke becalm d? and forc’d to stay 
A prisoner fetter’d vpp m a dead Sea? 

Spight of the threaten, that desperation bringes, 

Bidd her at large spredd forth her canvas winges, 

In expectation of a happier gale. 

But when thy winde blowes faire, contract her saile 

Tho Randolph 

This well-worn morality finds more eloquent expression m a long 
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speech assigned to golden Mediocntie in The Muses Loolc%ng- 
glasse,^ 

None of these verses will add much to Randolph's stature as a 
poet. Neither the Latm distich nor its English rendering — ^though 
Randolph’s contemporaries may have found there some crumb of 
wit ” — is likely to delight the modern reader, and the De moder- 
ation e Animi sounds like very youthful rhj^ming. A little more 
may, perhaps, be claimed for no. YII, its conceit is skilfully 
shaped, and the theme of the world’s fragility is nowadays a preg- 
nant one. 

Rhodes Dukdap 

State Um^erslty of Iowa 


THOMAS CAREW, THOMAS CAREY, xVND THE 
SOVEREIGN OE THE SEAS ” 

In the volume of Minor Poets of the 11th Century which he 
edited for Everyman’s Library m 1931, Mr. R. G. Howarth printed 
(p. 166) for the first time among the poems of Thomas Carew a 
sizteen-lme poem ^^Upon the Royal Ship called the ^Sovereign 
of the Seas ’ built by Peter Pett, Master Builder ; his Father, Cap- 
tam Phineas Pett, Supervisor: 1637/’ from Additional MS. 
34,217, fol. 29, m the British Museum. This manuscript contams 
Latin and English versions of the poem, the Latin signed Hen * 
Jacob and the English "Tho: Carew.” ^ Another copy, with 
similar ascriptions to Jacob and Carew, is listed in the Reports of 
the Sistorical Manuscripts Commission^ x, 4, p. 21, as among 
MSS. of the Earl of Westmoreland, and a third copy appears m 
the upper corners of John Payne’s engraving, issued in 1637 or 
1638, The trve portraietvre of his royall ship The Sover- 

aigne of the Seas.” ^ In Payne’s text the Latm verses, which begin 

® M 1638, pp 86‘89. 

^ The signatures are in different hands from that of the copyist Com- 
parison of the "Tho Carew” with Thomas Carew's authenticated signa- 
tures in the Oxford University Subscription Register (1608) and in three 
letters (1616) at the Public Record Office (S. P H/SS 67, 77, and 87) 
is inconclusive, since the differences which appear could conceivably have 
developed in Carew’s hand during the long interval from 1616 to 1637, 

» For a contemporary account of the vessel which evoked the verses and 
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Scilicet Octauo stupeant Miracula nostro,” are subscribed 
Henr. lacob ” ; the English verses appear as follov^s : 

Triton’s auspicious Sound usher Thy raigne 
0 re the curl’d hillowes, Royal Soveeaine, 

Monarchal Shipj whose Fahrick doth outpnde 
The Pharos, Colosse, Memphique Pyramide 
And seemes a moouing Tovore^ lohen sprightly gales 
Quicken the motion, and emhreath the sailes. 

Wee haue heard of Seaven, now see ye Eight 
Wonder at home, of Naual art the height 
This Britain Argo putts down that of Greece 
Be’Dech’t with more then one rich Gtolden Fleece 
Wrought into Sculptures, which Emblematize 
Pregnant Conceipt to the more Curious eyes 
Neptune is proud o’th burden, and doth wonder 
To heare a Fourefold Fire out-rore loue’s Thunder 
Onn then Triumphal Arke, with Edgar’s fame, 

To Charles his Scepter add ye Trident’s claime. 

Tho Cary 

The author of the Latin verses is identifiable as Henry Jacob 
... the prodigie of his age foi Philological and Oriental learn- 
ing,” who, according to Wood, spent some time with the famous 
Selden^ an. 1636 in composing a book. ... At which time, as 
^tis said, he taught, or at least improved, Selden in the Hebrew 
Language.”® Jacob was, after 1629, a fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, where Thomas Carew had at an earlier time (1608-1611) 
been a student, he translated into Latin verse Carew^s poem 
Ingratef nil beauty threatned ” ; ^ and the two men may well have 
known each other. But it is not necessary to assume that the 

engraving see Thomas Heywood’s A true Discription of his Majesties 
royall and most stately Ship called the Soveiaign of the Seas, built at 
Wolwitch in Kent 163^, published 1637, this contains a poem on the ship 
by Shackerley Marmion, besides an “ Epigrammatieall lapture” of Hey- 
wood’s own. Sir Richard Fanshawe also has Latin and English verses on 
the subject, printed with his translation of II Pastor Fido, 1647, and “A 
salutation of his Majesties Ship the Soveraign” appears m Henry King’s 
Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, and Sonnets, 1657 Payne’s engraving is noticed 
m the second issue of Heywood’s volume (1638) 

® Anthony a Wood, Athence Oxonienses (1691), n, 89 See also Brodriek, 
Memorials of Merton College (Oxford Historical Society, 1885), pp 285-6. 

^ Philologies * AvaKaXvTrTppiov Oraiione celebratum Inaugurah, Quam pub- 
lice hahuit ad Oxonio-Mertonenses Senricus lacobius (1652), p. 47 
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Thomas Carew or Cary who wrote the English verses on ^^The 
Sovereign of the Seas^^ was Thomas Carew, author of ^^A Eap- 
ture/^ The names Carew, Carey, and Cary are practically inter- 
changeable in seventeenth-century usage, and there were at least 
two other poetical Thomas Careys writmg at the same time as 
Thomas Carew The better-known Thomas Carey, horn in 1597, 
second son of the Earl of Monmouth and Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to Charles I, was the author of verses incoirectly attribu- 
ted to Thomas Carew by W. C, Hazlitt (1870) and J. W. 
Ebsworth (1893) , ® he died, however, in 1634, too early to have 
been the author of the present poem. The other Thomas Cary was 
the translator of Puget de la Serre^s The Mirrour which Flatters 
Not, 1639, He was born at Tower Hill, the son of Allen Cary, 
gentleman, had his schooling at Tower Hill, and on March 13, 
1622/23, at the age of seventeen, was admitted as Eellow-Commoner 
at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. He graduated B. A in 
1625/26, was admitted to Gray^s Inn on Jan. 29, 1626/27, and 
on Dec 21, 1629 was appomted Gentleman Porter of the Tower.® 
James Howell addressed to him one of the letters (a New Yearns 
missive) in the Fpistolae Ho-ElianaeJ Thomas Cary of Tower 
Hill was a dogged but unmspired poet. His mannerisms and 
degree of competence as a versifier may be indicated by an excerpt 
from the valedictory couplets which he published with his trans- 
lated Mirrour: 

Sfo, now Hts donOy although he no Taske, 

That did much Braines, or toylesome Study aske 
The meaning 1 'vouch goody hut Merit small, 

In rendring English, the French Pbincipaix' 

It IS hut a Translation I coafesse, 

And yet the Rubs of Death inH nerethele&se 
May trippe some capering Fancies of the Time, 

That Bommeere, and Swagger it tti Rime, 

That Charge upon the Header, and give Fire ® 


® These confusions were set straight by Arthur Vincent in his edition of 
The Poems of Thomas Carew (Muses’ Library), pp xxvii-sxxi. 

^ John and J A Venn, Alumni OantabrigienseSy i, i, 272; Rymer, Poederoy 
XIX, 133, 

James Howell, Epistolae Ho-EUanae (ed. Jacobs, 1890), pp 627-8: 
To Mr T Q t at hts Bouse upon Tower-hill.^’ 

® The Mirrour which Flatters Not (1639), sig Q8 
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There are forty-eight lines of this, matching those on ^^The 
Sovereign of the Seas in their labored style and poetic mediocrity. 
Thomas Carew wrote nothing at all similar. And external evidence 
corroborates this judgment, for whereas the acqnamtance (and 
thus the possible collaboration) of Thomas Carew with Henry 
Jacob IS entirely hypothetical, Thomas Caryls The Mirrour winch 
Flatters Not contams a set of complimentary verses in English, 
Latin, and Greek, headed To my endeared Fnend^ the Transla- 
tour, Thomas Cary and signed by Henry J acob. 

Ehodes Dunlap 

Btate University of Iowa 


BUETON, BACON, AND SANDYS 

A study of the successive editions of Burton^s great work, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, constitutes one of the most fascinating 
problems of seventeenth-century scholarship. It is possible to 
observe in the various changes the growth of Burton’s mmd, his 
aliveness to new mformation, and his constant perusal of sources, 
ancient and modern. Like so many of his contemporaries, he 
seems to have been especially aware of the current news about 
foreign lands supplied by the numerous travel books of his period. 

At some time between the third edition (1628) and the fourth 
(1632), Burton^ decided to msert into a section on ^^Alteratives 
and Cordials ” an interesting passage on a new restorative drink 

The Turkes have a dnnke called Coffa (for they use no wine) so named of 
a berry as blacke as soot, and as bitter, (like that blacke dnnke which was 
in use amongst the Lacedemomans and perhaps the same) which they sip 
still of, and sup as warme as they can suffer, they spend much time in 
those Coffa-houses, which are somewhat like our Alehouses and Tavernes, 
and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive away the time, and to 
bee merry together, because they finde by experience that kinde of dnnke 
so used helpeth digestion, and procureth alacrity. Some of them take 
opium to this purpose 

This, as it happens, was the passage that troubled Paul Jordan- 
Smith ^ because he had to concede that even Ignatius Donnelly had 

^ Anat of Mel., fol. Ccc4. 

®PauI Jordan-Smith, BibliograpTiia Burtoniana: A Study of Robert 
Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy (Palo Alto, 1931), pp. 76-77 
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here a seemingly tenable argument, Donnelly bad exultantly 
pointed to a remarkably similar passage in Baeon^s Natural 
3'istory . ^ 

Tbey have in Turkey a drink called coffa, made of a berry of the same 
name, as black as soot, and of a strong scent, but not aromatical, which 
they take, beaten into powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it and 
they take it, and sit at it in their coffa-houses, which are like our taverns 
This drink comforteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digestion Cer- 
tainly this beriy coffa, the root and leaf betel, the leaf tobacco, and the 
tear of poppy (opium), of which the Turks are great takers (supposing it 
expelleth all fear), do all condense the spirits, and make them strong and 
aleger. 

Donnelly^s The Great C7*yptogram^ concludes: find both 

writers treating of the same subject, in the same language, with the 
same ideas, and even falling mto the same error, that is, to say 
that the coffee berry is ^ as black as soot ’ The conclusion, then, 
is inescapable the two passages were written by the same hand. 

Some years before either Burton or Bacon wrote, George Sandys 
published his Relation of a Journey begun An Dora, 1610,^ In it 
occurs the following: 

Wine IS prohibited them by their Alcoran. Although they be destitute 
of Taverns, yet have they their Coffa-houses, which something resemble 
them There sit they chatting most of the day, and sippe of a drinke 
called Coffa (of the berry that it is made of) in little China dishes, as 
hot as they can suffer it. blacke as soote, and tasting not much unlike it 
(why not that blacke broth which was in use amongst the Lacedemomans'^) 
which helpeth, as they say, digestion, and procureth alacrity many of the 
coffa-men keeping beautifull boyes, who serve as stales to procure them 
customers. The Turkes are also incredible takers of Opium . . which 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes them couragious 

Clearly this is the parent of both passages. In it are many details 
common to it and one of the two authors but lackmg m the other. 
Bacon, seemingly did not consider that the Lacedemonians were 
an essential addition to his scientific data. He saw no reason to 
represent the Turks as chatting over their cofiee. Burton, on 
the other hand, implies that opium is taken to help digestion and 
procure alacrity; Bacon brmgs over the detail from Sandys more 

^ Works (Boston, 1860-1862), v, 26-27. 

* (Chicago, 1888), pp. 966-967. 

» (London, 1621), p, 66. 
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accnrately -when Ee says that opram ^^expelletE all fear” Other 
interesting differences may easily be detected by the reader. 

It IS always fascinating to speculate why certain changes should 
have been made The minister in Burton excluded the passage 
about beautifull boyes ” Bacon saw that it would not contribute 
to his scientific purpose Bacon introduces details from other 
sources aromatical/^ beaten into powder,” betel and tobacco, 
strong and aleger ” Bui ton, on the other hand, follows Sandy s 
with remarkable closeness The latteffs There sit they chatting ” 
becomes ^^theie they sit chatting” And it almost looks as though 
he were trying to disarm the reader m the casual way in which he 
parenthesizes like that blacke drinke which was in use amongst 
the Lacedemomans and perhaps the same” Sandys, to be sure, 
had been slightly more conservative in his statement, but he too 
had used the parenthesis. One wonders how many passages there 
are, all told, in Burton where quotation marks have been omitted ® 

Eobert E. Cawley 

Princeton University 


A BOEEOWIhTG EEOM SPEjSTSEE BY PHIHIAS FLETCHBE 

The indebtedness of Phineas Fletcher^s Piscatorie Eclogues to 
Spenser^s Shepheardes Calender is widely recognized. A number of 
similarities between the poems have been pointed out,^ but an 
interesting borrowing, constituting a rather distinct type, has been 
overlooked 

The openmg line of the third piscatory eclogue, 

A Fisher-lad (no liiglier dares he look), 
is certainly echoed from the beginning of Spenseffs January,” 
A shepeheards boye (no better doe him call), 

and the whole opening section of Fletcher’s poem is a translation 
mto piscatory terms of the first Imes of January.” Fletcher’s 
fifth stanza reads 

6 Shilleto, in his excellent edition of The Anatomy, failed to note that the 
Burton passage was derived from Sandys 

^ A B Langdale {Phineas Fletcher, Man of Letters, Science, and Divinity, 
Kew Yoik, 1937, Appendix B, pp 217-218) presents an extensive list of 
Fletcher’s borrowings from Spenser and others in the Piscatoiie Eclogues 
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You sea-born maids, that in the ocean reigne, 

(If in your courts is known Loves matchlesse power, 

Kindling his fire in youi cold watry bower) 

Learn by your oivn to pity others pain 
Trpphon, that know’st a thousand herbs in vain, 

But know’st not one to cure a love-sick heart. 

See here a wound, that farre outgoes thy art 

The seventh and eighth stanzas each develop the idea suggested 
in their opening lines. 

How well, fair Thetis, in thy glasse I see 
As in a crystal, all my raging pains' 

Such cruel storms my restles heart command 
Late thousand joyes securely lodged there. 

This is exactly the same sequence of ideas and corresponding 
imagery which opens SpensePs January” In the third stanza 
Spenser writes . 

’Ye gods of love, that pitie lovers payne, 

(If any gods the pame of lovers pi tie,) 

Looke from above, where you in joyes remaine, 

And bowe your eares unto my dolefull dittie 
And Pan, thou shepheards god, that once didst love, 

Pitie the paines that thou thy selfe didst prove 

The fourth and fifth stanzas begin: 

^Thou barrein ground, whome winters wrath hath wasted. 

Art made a myrrhour to behold my plight 

^Such rage as winters reigneth m my heart, 

My lofe blond friesing with unkindly cold 

In these passages very similar lines of address are followed by 
conditional parentheses and by respective appeals to Tryphon, a 
god of the sea, and to Pan, a god of forests and shepherds. Fletcher 
finds m the sea (the glass of Thetis) the mirror for sorrows which 
Spenser had seen in the barren winter land, and both recognize 
the external scene as symbolic of the unrest within. Here Fletcher 
appears to be consciously adapting the pastoral verse of Spenser 
to the seaside locale of his own poem. 

Bain Tate Stewart 

University of Tennessee 
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THE BUEHING- OF MH^TON^S DEFENSIO IN PEAHCE 

The inhospitable reception of Milton^s Defensio in France has 
long been familiar to students/ but the facts have come to ns 
hitherto chiefly from Milton^s own references in his Defensio Se- 
cunda ^ and from contemporary newspapers ® It is now possible 
to supplement these sources by a detailed account taken directly 
from the official French records.^ The following extracts tell the 
full story of the indignation experienced in monarchical France 
towards the impertmence of the democratically minded upstart 
pamphleteer who dared to recommend and condone the execution 
of a king. 

In brief summary these documents indicate: (1) that the De- 
fensio reached Toulouse for distribution shortly before June 16^ 
1651, (2) that the royal counsellors, MM. de Tourreil and de 
Presals, having exammed the book, gave orders that it should be 
publicly burned in the Place du Salin; (3) that they also enjoined 
all booksellers and printers from touchmg the book, on grave penal- 
ties, and commanded them to return all copies already on hand 
within a week, (4) that this sentence was pronounced m the Par- 
liament at Toulouse on June 16, 1651; (5) that mformation about 
the Defensio reached Pans some days previous to July 6, 1651: 
(6) that the royal government, having taken cognizance of its 
abhorrent character, ordered it publicly torn to pieces and burned 
m the Place de Greve; (7) that Parisian booksellers and printers, as 
in Toulouse, were forbidden to handle it; (8) that private citizens 
were prohibited from owning or possessmg it; (9) that it was 
publicly burned in the Place de Greve on July 6, 1651; (10) that 
this order was publiel}^ announced throughout the city and the 
University of Pans, with full paraphernalia of hue and cry, on 
July 11, 1651; (11) that these acts, despite Milton^s protest to 
the contTary,® appear strictly official. 

^ David Masson, The Life of John Milton, iv (1877), 341 

“Milton, Defensio Secunda, Columlna Works, vni, 186-191. 

* Mercurius Politicus, ff 58 (June 26-July 3, 1651), p 899; ihid , 
# 58 (July 10-17), last page 

* Bibhoth^que Natiouale, MS P. L 602, ff 21-23 See also A Yidier and 
P. Perrier, BihUotheque Rationale, Catalogue Ciniral des Manuscrits 
Frangais, Tv (Pans, 1937), 379 

® Milton, Defensio Becunda, Works, vm, 186-187. 
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The first extract is the order at Toulouse : 

Extiait des Kegistres de Parlemt. 

Sur la requeste verbalement faite par le Procureur Gral du Roy, contenant 
que depuis quelques lours il se debite vn liure en la presente ville intitul4 
Joanms MiUom Angli pro populo Anglicano defensio contra Salmasij 
defenstonem Regtam^ imprime a Londres la presente annee, contenant des 
Maximes impies et seditieuses, tend ant a la destruction, rabaissemt et 
aneantissemt entier des monarchies establies de Dieu en terre pour la 
conduite des hommes Et dautant que ee liure est iniurieux a Tautont^ 
Royale, que Fauteur du liure tasche de rendre contemptible &> mesprisable 
aux peuples, et quil seroit d^une tres pernicieuse consequence de souffrir la 
debite et lecture du dit liure dans vn Royaume comme la France, gouuernee 
successiuement puis tans de siecles par les Rois quhl a pleu a Dieu lui 
donner , A requis quhl pleut a la Cour y pouruoir par la prudence ordinaire , 
Et veu le dit liure, et outs ® Maistres de Tourreil & de Fresals Cons e du j^oy 
en la Cour & Commissaires k ce pai [Nous^] deputez, La Cour, ayant 
esgard a la diste requeste, A ordonn4 & ordonne que le dit liure Intitul4 
loanms MtUom Angli pro Populo Anghcano defensw, imprime a Londres 
la presente Annee, sera brusle a la place du Salin par Fexecuteur de la 
haute mstice, au quel effet auroit enioint aux officiers de la Seneschaussee, 
Viguier et Capitouls d’assister a Fexecution du present Arrest, en la 
forme accoustumee A fait & fait inhibitions et deffenses a tous marchans 
libraires, imprimeurs & autres personnes de quelque quality qu’elles soient, 
de vendre, debitor m tenir chez eux le dit Imre, a peine de quatre mil liures 
d^amende & autre arbitre Leur enioignant sur mesme peine de remettre 
dans huictaine apres la publication du present Arrest tous les exemplaires 
quhls en peuuent auoir deuers le Greffe de la Cour Prononce a Tolose en 
Parlemt le dix-septiesme Juin 1651. Sign4 De Malenfant. 

The second order comes from Paris, about three weeks after the 
preceding 

1651 De par le Roy, ou Mons^ le Preuost de Pans, 
ou son Lieutenant ciuil. 

Sur ce qui nous a est4 remonstrd par le Procureur du Roy, que depuis peu 

cit., n 21-22 
c , " g4n4ral.’* 

® An absolute construction " tbe book haring been seen and [the com- 
missioners] having been heaid.” 

* I c , " conseillers/* 

Since this word comes at the edge of the page and hence is not clear 
in the photostat, this reading is tentative 

Technical titles of certain officers of justice. 

The registry, 
ctf., f. 23. 
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de lours on a pubh4 un Lmre intitule, Joannts Miltoni Angh pro populo 
AngUcano defensio contra Claud %3 [Salmasvj erased] anonymi, alias Sal- 
masij defeiistonem regiam lequel est remph de dmerses propositions 
contraires a la doctrine de TEglise, a Fobeissance deue aux souuerains, qui 
ne peuuent y auoir este mises qu’a dessem d^exciter les peuples a sedition* 
A quoi il lequieit estre pouiueu Nous oui la dite Remonstrance, & apres 
que le liui e a este leu & examine a la chambre du Conseil, Ordonnons par 
deliberation dbcelui,^^ que le dit Liure intituld, loanms Miltom Angli pro 
populo, &c comme contenant viie doctrine impie, contraire aux loix diuines 
et bumaines, seditieuse, tendante a la destruction des estats, a attenter k 
la personne des Roys & Princes souuerains, & a detourner les sublets de 
leur obeissance, sera lacere & brusle par les mains de Texecuteur de baute 
Justice en place de Greue Et qu^a la requeste du Procureur du Roy il 
sera informe centre les Autheurs & Imprimeurs du dit liure, & procede 
contre eux extraordinairement suiuant la rigueur des Ordonances Eaisons 
defenses a toutes personnes de le uendre, debiter, &. faire counr dans le 
public, mesmes de le retenir dans leurs maisons, a peine d’estre reputez 
fauteurs de telles propositions, & d’estre procede contre eux comme crimi- 
nels de leze Maieste diuine & Rumaine Et seront ces presentes leues & 
publiees k son de trompe & cry public, & afficbees aux carrefours de cette 
ville de Pans Ce fut fait & donnd par Messire Dreux Daubray Seigneur 
d’Offemont, Villiers & autres lieux, Conseiller du Roy en ses conseils, & 
Lieutenant Ciuil en la preuost4 & Vicomte de Pans, le sixieme Juillet 
1651. Prononce & execute, et le dit liure brusle en la dite place de Greue 
le dit lour. Signe, Coudray. 

The third;, dated five days later, follows directly on the second : 

Le Mardi 11 Juillet 1651 la Sentence cy-dessus a estd leue & publi^e a 
son de trompe & cry public, par les carrefours ordinaires de cette Ville, & 
dans rVniuersite de Pans par moy Charles Canto Jure crieur ordinaire 
du Roy en la dite Ville prevoste et Vicomtd de Pans, accompagn4 de Jean 
du Bos, Jacques le Frain lurez Trompettes du Roy es dits lieux, & d’un 
autre trompette commis 

Signd Canto. 

J. Milton Febnch 

Rutgers University 


e, ‘Hbe same” 
Op cit , f . 23 
I e., “ en les.” 


3 
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MILTON^S CALLIMACHUS 

Professor Hari'is Fletcher has recently identified certain editions 
of Homer to which John Milton had access, and which he studied 
before 1630J The evidence used is both simple and conclnsive, 
consisting of an analysis of the marginalia in Milton^s own hand- 
writing in the 1620 edition of Pindar in the Harvard University 
Library. The citations of Homer and Eustathius in the marginalia 
give page references, and as a resnlt Professor Fletcher was able to 
prove his conclusions beyond all doubt. Unfortunately Milton did 
not use page references to all the editions of classical authors he 
cited, so that exact identifications of the other books in his private 
library are rendered more difficult, and in some cases impossible. 

For Callimachus, however, the problem is perhaps even simpler 
than for Homer. In the marginalia of the Pindar, Milton quotes 
from or refers to the hymns, epigrams, and fragments of Calli- 
machus twenty-seven times ^ Most of these passages are simply 
pertinent verse references or quotations from Callimachus, but five 
times Milton adds, as further evidence, references to the annotations 
of Bonaventura Vulcanius on Callimachus, either m support of the 
quoted line, or for an interpretation of the Pindaric text and com- 
mentary. In none of the passages is the page number added, but 
that IS not necessary in order to establish the identity of the young 
Milton’s edition of Callimachus. There seems to have been only 
one edition of Callimachus by Vulcanius, that, namely, which 
appeared in 1584 at Antwerp,^ and which contained a text, a Latin 
translation, and a commentary. Bound with it, separately edited 
also by Vulcanius, are the Idylls of Mosehus and Bion. Milton 
quotes from Mosehus only four times in the Pindar marginalia, and 
does not mention Bion at all. The four quotations, however, may 
reasonably be regarded as deriving from this same edition, because 
Milton had a way of being thorough m his use of a book, and we 
have no evidence that he used any other edition of Mosehus. 

One of Milton’s annotations is also of interest ; it throws light on 

^ H. Fletcher, “Mlton’s Homer/’ JBGF, xxxvin (1939), 229-32 
^ Unhappily not all of them are xn the Colnmbxa edition’s ' transcripts ’ 
of the margmaUa^ because the editors of that work restricted themselves to 
a selection “which included only notes that display originality by J^Iilton 
® A copy of this edition has been a\ailable for examination at the Library 
of the University of Illinois. 
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his methods of study. On page 230 of the Pmdar, he proposes a 
change in the text. The passage is Olympian Odes 13, 81, in which 
the editor accepts the manuscript reading dvep-u];, whereas in the 
margin Milton has written av^pvTjv, This latter reading is not men- 
tioned in the commentary, and in quoting from the Iliad the editor 
uses the foim dvipwav. This is the only substantial textual change 
in Pindar which Milton made without selecting a reading from the 
commentary. Consequently Milton ofEers his own reasons for the 
change in the following marginal note on page 231 : 

Vida Bonaventura Vulc in Callim. hymn, in Diana, versus 91, qui 
legit aiepieLV vel oi5 ep-ueiv non a.vep'uet.v 

Bon Vul legit llic Ai5 epvaav iihv Tpcara, Kal e<T(f>a^ay Kal Ueipav Iliad a. 

Examination of Vulcanius^ commentary^ shows that Milton is 
appealing to a scholarly three-page note in support of the proposed 
change. The line from the Ilmd ^ is used by Vulcanius as noted by 
Milton, and in addition the editor of Callimachus quotes the Pindar 
passage as well, with the form avepm-j,^ Milton then is not actually 
making an emendation, but is rather drawing on the resources of 
his memory and wide studies. In other words, here is a concrete 
example of the student Milton at work. In the present instance his 
chief tool IS our edition of Callimachus. Just as for Homer Milton 
had access to what Dr. Pletcher calls the most elaborate and com- 
prehensive scholarly works of his age, so for Callimachus he 
found available an edition of considerable scholarly worth, the 
identification of which may prove to have somethmg more than 
mere bibliographical interest. 

UATiiAi^r Bane II 

XJmversity of IlUnois 


^Pp 204-6. 

459 It is Intel esting to note that Vulcanms quotes the same line 
from Homer in col 798 of his Thesaurus Utriusque LmguaOf published at 
Leyden m 1600, a copy of which is also available at the Library of the 
University of Illinois 

® This passage in Pindar has caused the editors considerable trouble 
for reasons of metre and dialect. In general, however, most recent editors, 
except Parnell, have accepted aTuepvy This is apparently what Milton 
intended by avepiirjp, since he is quoting Vulcanius, who reads aiiepir}, which 
is attested by one scholiast, but not by the manuscripts 
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A NOTE ON BLAIR^S EDITION OP THE UNHAPPY 
FAVOURITE 

In the Introduction to his facsimile reprint of Banks’s The 
Unhappy Favourite (1682 Quaito), Mr. T. M. H. Blair discusses 
the source of the play,^ He accepts Langbame’s statement that the 
play was founded on a novel called, The Secret History of the 
Most Renowned Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex, printed 
in 12*^. Lend. 1680.” ^ In the last scene of Part I of this inti- 
mate novel, of which there are two parts, Rutland, not knowing 
that the Queen plans to pardon Essex, visits Elizabeth to plead 
for the life of the man who is secretly married to Rutland and who 
has been imprisoned for treason against the Queen Mr. Blair 
describes Rutland’s explanation of Essex’s actions as follows: 

Their private marriage, she confesses, ‘‘contrary to the Respect due to 
your Majesty,” led him to fear the Queen’s just indignation and gave him 
the idea of seeking “ Revenge ” [sic] outside her dominions, but he never 
harbored a thought of conspiring against her rule ® 

The passage in the Secret Histoty thus described reads: 

I acknowledge, Madam, that after a thousand Crosses, we had that tender 
Kindness one for the other, that we married privately, contrary to the 
Respect due to your Majesty This, Madam this only, and his Fear of your 
Majesty’s just Indignation, put the Earl of Essex upon seeking Revenge 
out of your Dominions, He thought it fit I should go out of them, but 
never harboured a Thought of conspiring against your Majesty * 


Mr. Blair is quite naturally troubled by the lack of artistic and 
psychological nicety in the choice of the word Revenge,” and 
offers the following justification for its use : 

Rutland is not careful in her choice of the most tactful word m the cir- 
cumstances j presumably she means a purely personal kind of revenge 
which takes the form of lining his private life as he desires to live it, 


=^T. M H. Blair, ed , The Unhappg Favourite or the Earl of Essex, hg 
John Banks (New York, 1939), pp 36-49 

® Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatic Poets, etc. 
(Oxford, 1691), p 9 

® Blair, op cii.i p 42 The italics throughout this paper are mine. 

* P. 50, lines 12-23. There is a copy of this book in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D, C. 
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regardless of the Queen’s piohahle indignation She does not mean political 
revenge taking the form of treason ® 

Considering that Essex had pretended a great affection for Eliza- 
beth while secretly married to Entland, that he had plotted with 
Tyrone while in command of the English forces in Ireland, and 
that he was at this time wholly in Elizabeth^s power, there can be 
no doubt that Entland^s use of the word Eevenge requires ex- 
planation. There is, however, a more adequate explanation than 
that offered by Mr. Blair. 

A chapbook in the Harvard Library bears the following title 
page: 

The / History / of the Most Renowned / Queen Elizabeth, / and Her Great 
Favourite, /The Earl of Essex / In Two Parts / A Homance / [A wood- 
cut of Essex / A woodcut of Elizabeth] / London Printed hy W 0 and 
Sold by the Booksellers ® 

Long ago John Ashton saw that this chapbook was based upon 
the Secret History J In fact, the chapbook is composed almost 
wholly of excerpts of those passages in the Secret History necessary 
to the narrative. There are, consequently, many passages in the 
chapbook which are similar word for word to passages in the 
Secret History, The passage in the chapbook corresponding to the 
passage from the Secret History quoted earlier reads. 

I own, Madam, that after a thousand Crosses, we had that tender Kind- 
ness for each other, that we married privately, contrary to that Hespect 
due from us to your Majesty This, Madam, and this only, with his fear 
of your just indignation, put the Earl of Essex upon seeking Refvge out of 
your Domions [sic] He thought it fit I shoul’d go out of them, but never 
entertaine’d a thought of Conspiring against your Majesty ® 

We immediately observe that Eefuge has taken the place of 

® Op cit., p. 42, n 5 

® See W C Lane, ed , Catalogue of JSngUsh Chap-hooks and Broadside 
Ballads Harvard College Lthrary (Library of Harvard University 
Bibliographical Publications, no 56, Cambridge, 1905), no 224 See also 
nos. 225 and 226 

’^John Ashton, Chaphooks of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1882), 
p 396. 

®P. 18, lines 32-37 This quotation occurs at the beginning of Part li, 
instead of at the end of Part i, as in the Folger Secret History Perhaps 
the edition from which this chapbook was made differed from the edition 
now to be found in the Folger Library in this respect 
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EeYenge,^^ and ttat Rutland's statement offers no difficulty when 
this substitution is made. 

The word Reyenge in the passage from the copy of the Secret 
History which Mr. Blair examined seems best explained as a mis- 
print for Refuge.'^^ That there were other editions of this very 
popular book is evidenced by the Term Catalogues^ i (1668-1709).® 
Also, Sir Sidney Lee mentions the edition of 1650.^° One is led 
to conclude, therefore, that the passage m the chapbook mdicates 
the correct reading found in other editions of the Secret History^ 
from some one of which the chapbook was probably set up. 


University of North Catohna 


E. M. LmiiAiTSKT 


THE CLOSET AND THE STAGE IN 1759 

In A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama 1750-1800 Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll has remarked that in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century it became more or less universally understood 
that certam types of drama were fundamentally unactable, and 
^ closet ^ and ^ theatre ^ appreciation were made the starting point 
from which a play was to be viewed.^^ The distinguished historian 
of the English drama adds, moreover, that there seems not the 
slightest doubt that the mam cause contnbutmg to this develop- 
ment was the unprecedented aetiv% m the realm of translation — 
particularly of translation from the German — which extended from 
1790 onwards.”^ Without attempting to minimize the influence 
of translations from the German, I should like to call attention to 

* Arber’s ed., pp. 417, 433, 466 

BNB , 8 v. Robert Devereaux, Second Earl of Essex.” It may be 
that Lee means tbe chapbook and not the Secret Butory as Blair states 
{op, cit,f p. 37, note) Lee’s title corresponds more nearly to that of the 
chapbook. Banks’s failure to make use of Rutland’s biographical account 
(see Blair, op ctt.^ pp. 45-47), material admirably suited for him in its 
pathetic appeal, might be explained by his reference to a chapbook similar 
to the one described in this note, which omits Rutland’s long history of her 
troubles, rather than to the Secret Btstory. The whole matter of the rela- 
tionship between this chapbook and the Elizabeth-Essex literature needs 
more study. I hope to shed some light on it in the near future 

^ P.218. Cipp. 72-73. 
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two discussions of the drama in relation to the closet as opposed 
to the ^^stage/^ both of which appeared^ by coincidence, in 1759. 

The following criticism of Addison and his famous Oato (1713) 
occurs in Edward Yonng^s epochal Conjectures on Original Com- 
position. 

There is this similitude between the poet and the play; as this is more 
fit for the closet than the stage, so, that shone brighter in private con- 
versation than on the public scene. . . This puts me in mind of Plato, 

who denied Homer to the public; that Homer, which, when in his closet, 
was rarely out of his hand Thus, tho’ Cato is not calculated to signalize 
himself in the warm emotions of the theatre, yet we find him a most 
amiable companion, in our calmer delights of recess.® 

Addison^s play, Young felt, lacked the ^^warm emotions of the 
theatre/^ the appeal to the sentiments of the audience. It had 
^^much more of art, than nature in it.’^ For this herald of Eo- 
manticism, Cato was too cold a tragedy for the stage ; indeed, it was 
^^an exquisite piece of statuary rather than a play. Cato was 
too artful,^^ too sculptural. Already one hears the accents of such 
a Eomantic critic as Hazlitt, for whom Addison^s work was also a 
marble slab,^^ an ancient bas-relief — a drama only by courtesy. 

Young all but explicitly differentiated between the poetic and 
the stage play : 

he who sees not much beauty in {Gatol, has no taste for poetry, he who 
sees nothing else, has no taste for the stage ® 

None the less, the critic genuinely admired the poetry and the 
sculptural qualities of Cato * as it is, like Pygmalion, w'e cannot 
but fall in love with it, and wish it were alive.'^^ Young still re- 
garded the stage as the sphere of the dramatist, though he felt 
that certain plays were suited to the closet” rather than to the 

stage.” 

In the same year as the Conjectures Oliver Goldsmith discussed 
the closet ” drama m a quite different manner and with more f ar- 
reachmg implications. In the mterests of virtue and morality he 
recommended plays for one^s closet” in An E7iquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning, In fact, he took the extreme 
position that plays are better read than seen, even stating that the 

* Edward Young^s Conjectures on Original Composition, ed Edith Morley 
(Manchester, 1918), p. 40. 

*Ihid, pp. 41-42. 
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theatre ’’ exists as a means for gettmg plays mto the hands of 
readers ! 

Tlie success ... of pieces upon the stage would be of little moment, did 
it not influence the success of the same piece in the closet Nay, I think 
it would be more for the interests of virtue, if stage performances were 
read, not acted, made rather for companions in the cabinet [1st ed , closet] 
than on the theatre . . . But, whatever be the incentives to vice which 
are found at the theatre, public pleasures are generally less guilty than 
solitary ones To make our solitary satisfaction truly innocent, the actor 
is useful, as by this means the poet’s work makes its way from the stage 
to the closet, for all must allow, that the reader receives more benefit by 
perusing a well written play, than by seeing it acted * 

The statements come nnexpectedly from the man who some 
fifteen years later wrote such a ^^low^^ comedy as She Stoops to 
Conquer^ which was aimed at making an audience merry. But in 
the Enquiry at least Goldsmith advanced the opmion that the 
stage” was secondary to the success of a play in the closet.” 
When one thinks thns of the reader as the ultimate goal of the 
dramatist, the poetic” play is definitely encouraged. The way 
IS opened for Lamb’s view of thmgs too abstract, too deep,” too 
poetic,” for the stage ” and also for Byron’s mental theatre.” 
The remarks of Young and Goldsmith strongly suggest that the 
elements in the pre-Eomantie taste of the middle of the eighteenth 
century which they reflect, namely, the dissatisfaction with a 
cold,” static, and unnatural ” drama and the didactic impulse, 
should be mentioned among the contributors to the distinction 
between plays of the closet ” and of the stage,” which became 
so apparent late m the eighteenth century. 

Stephen A. Laeeabee 

Waiermllef Maine 


A BTJBLIN MILTON ENTHUSIAST 

In his recent article m MLN, Three Imitations of Spenser,” ^ 
J. N. Hook so marshals his material that the reader unfamiliar 
with the work of Samuel Whyte (1733-1811), the author of the 
^^Imitations’’ Mr. Hook discusses, would number Whyte among 

* Works, ed. Peter Cunniugliam (New York and Loudon, 1900), m, 66. 

^ June, 1940, pp 43L2. 
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the followers of Spenser. But examination of Whyte^s work shows 
him chiefly a follower of Milton. The following evidence bears this 
statement out. 

His borrowings from Milton for the verse of The Shamrock: 
or Siherman Cresses (Dublin, 1772) are many and evident, 
although he acknowledges but four.^ A few of the numerous 
unacknowledged ones are . Sullen Eoar (p. 13 , cf. Penseroso ” 
76), ^^Thns Eden sprmgs where late you found a Waste (p. 
14, cf. P J?., 1, 7) ; With many a Kinglet print the Grass (p. 
97; cf “ Allegro, 84-5); There Wisdom, resting on her Gor- 
gon Shield (p. 218, cf Comus, 447-8) ; Save that the Night- 
ingale, from yonder Spray (p 234; cf. Sonnet i, 1), ^^And 
sweet, with thee, was Evenmg^s Gentle Close (p 270; cf. P. L,, 
IV, 646-7). The description of the great temple in Peruvian 
Letters,^^ vii, pp. 406-7, is from Satan^s temple m hell, P. L., i, 
710-30. It should be noted, however, that Whyte did not ape his 
idol in writmg blank verse, he wrote only m rime. Subjoined to 
The Shamrock is an essay by Whyte on education, and in that part 
dealing with the instruction of young ladies he says that ^^the 
reading of Milton alone . . . might open to them almost the whole 
circle of human science.^^ ® And he who teaches Milton must know 
the scriptures, the sciences, rhetoric, geography, history, heraldry, 
painting, etc., etc.^ 

In A CollecUon of Poems (Dublin, 1792-4),^ he records a per- 
formance of Comus at Marlay, the seat of David Latouche, on 30th 
September, 1776.^ In view of what Professor Havens has to say 
of the Late Vogue of The Shorter Poems,^^ the sentiment of 
Whyte^s prologue that Comus , . . neglected lay, ^Till genuine 
taste . . . found its worth,”® is of interest. The Collection also 
includes six sonnets, five of which have hitherto been overlooked. 
The sixth, a Spenserian, reprmted from The Shamrock^ is noted by 
Mr. Hook. The other five sonnets are basically Petrarchan or 

^ Pp 41, 189, 270. 

^P. 501 

^lUd 

® The list of subscribers includes ‘‘ deorge Washington, President of 
Congress, America ” 

« P. 61. The playbill, p. 60, lists Henry Gratton as a performer. 

The Influence of MtUon on English Poetry, Cambridge, 1922, pp 419-38. 

® P. 61. 
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SLakespearean in form, and sonnet iii has an arrangement of 
the tercets that Milton uses seveial times This fact, some Mil- 
tonic borrowmgs such as ^^to wallow in a sensual stye^^ (cf. 
Gomus^ 77), and vocative openings m four sonnets would sug- 
gest that Whyte wrote them under Milton^s influence. 

Russell K. Alspach 

University of Pennsylvania 


GILL MORICE IN THE JRELIQUES AGAIN 

In a commendable article entitled Percy’s Reliques ” Mr. L. 
P. Powell IS greatly m error in his account of the text of Gill 
Morice ” as found m Percy’s production. He states * 

By the summer of 1758 he had started on the fatal course of giving to 
the world his ‘ Current impressions/ for in a mutilated letter , . Percy 

tells Shenstone that he ‘ can think of no rhyme for Sun, in the 14th staniza 
of the Additions to Gill Morice,’ adding ‘ but what if you find one for 
perfume Query ? threeds of Gold drawn from Minerva’s loom ” or 
something infinitely better.’ This line, with the Scottieization of ‘ from ’ to 
' frae,’ is one of the sixteen additional lines impertinently intercalated into 
the Scottish ballad, which Percy describes {ReliqueSf in. 93) as having 
been produced and handed about in manuscript, forgetting to tell us that 
production was his own.^ 

But the additions were not written by Percy. In bis first letter 
to Shenstone (November 24, 1757) Percy asks in a postscript for 
the text of the old Scotch Song intitled Gil Morris ” (which he 
had heard Shenstone read aloud), so that he might compare it with 
the version called Child Maurice m his Folio MS. Shenstone’s 
reply (January 4, 1758) was accompanied by the requested ballad 
and also, as the printed correspondence shows, by a separate sheet 
(foho 9) headed, Gill Morice / In place of y® 14^^ stanza read y® 
three following. — and giving three eight-lme stanzas numbered 
14, 15, and 16.^ Of these the last four lines of stanza 14, aH of 

^ The Library, 4th Ser. IX, 115-16 

® Hans Hecht, “ Percy und Shenstone,” Quellen und Forschungen, cm, 
7-8. It must be remembered that Mr Powell was using the manuscript 
letters themselves, not Hecht’s transcription, and that folio 9 may have 
been misplaced or removed before he consulted them, and that he did not 
notice the gap in numbering. 
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stanza 15, and the last four lines of stanza 16 form with one excep- 
tion the sixteen lines impertinently intercalated ” ^ mto the ballad 
as it appears in the Rehques, The last four lines of stanza 14 
read; 

His hair was like the threeds of gold 
Shot frae ye burning Sun, 

His lips like roses diapping dew, 

His breath was a perfume. 

Above the last of these four lines was written as a variant, When 
as his race (y® Sun^s) was rnn,^^ affording Percy an example for 
free handling of the added lines, and between this stanza and 
the next, ‘^1 wish yon w^ mend this Ehyme. ^t is Pity^^ Thus 
Percy^s emendation, drawn from Minerva^s loom,^^ as suggested 
in his later letter to Shenstone ^ and adopted in the Rehques, was 
meiely what he had been asked to do, except that he replaced line 
6 instead of line 8 of the stanza. 

Percy did not think that the additions were written by Shen- 
stone. Shenstone^s comment on the false rhyme ^t is Pity does 
not sound like a request for assistance on his own lines. And that 
is not all. The last two lines of stanza 16 read 

He sang sae sweet it miglit dispell 
A' rage but fell dispair. 

To the last line Shenstone appended the comment ^^This, con- 
sidering Addison^s Note upon Milton^s ^able to chase All sadness 
but despair,^ [P. L. rv, 155-56] looks a little more modern y^ 
rest, but may not be so”® To this Percy replied (immediately 
after the Imes quoted by Mr. Powell concerning the loom emen- 
dation) : 

® With the impertinence of the additions anyone of the twentieth century 
would agree The lines harmonize with the ballad as little as would Mrs. 
Malaprop in Mectra, or chocolate sauce on roast beef 

* Letter V, now fragmentary and undated, Hecht, op cit , p 13 

® In a footnote to the passage in the Reliques Percy expands and corrects 
the quotation So Milton, 

Vernal delight and loy able to drive 
All sadness but despair ” 

The amazing thing is that Shenstone could believe, or even pretend to 
believe, that the additions were anything but modern. But the time-sense 
was slow in developing. 
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I can hardly help suspecting the last Line of Stanza 16th to he borrow’d 
from the Passage you refer to in Milton, among other for this reason the 
Expression in Milton has a propiiety, which it has not in the Sonnet [i e , 
song] Satan was litterally prey’d upon by despair, but the baron’s passions, 
tho’ of the black kind, could hardly have grown to that height so suddenly, 
as to settle into despair.® 

These are not words Percy, nncertam about bis own taste, would 
write concerning a production, however minor, of Shenstone, con- 
fident of the infallibility of his Percy^s statement in his intro- 
duction to Gill Morrice in the Beliqms is quite accurate : 

. . sixteen additional verses have been produced and handed 
about m manuscript, . . . (but are perhaps, after all, only an 
ingenious interpolation)/^ 

The old notion about the unreliability of Percy^s published 
statements dies hard. 

Leah Dennis 

Alabama College 


MOSES BROWNE AND THE ITSS EDITION OF GILES AND 
PHINEAS FLETCHER 

In the preface to his Piscatory Eclogues (1729), Moses Browne 
wrote an enthusiastically appreciative account of Phmeas Fietcher^s 
poetry and discussed the seventeenth-century poet with a knowledge 
that was rather unusual m that period, when most of the minor 
writers of the past were neglected and forgotten. Even at this 
early date he implied an intention to recall Phmeas Fletcher to 
public notice ‘^^Methinks I should be glad if I could revive any 
just esteem for this great, unhappy Man,^ W’hose Writings are almost 
lost to us, and which I would give the Reader a Taste of ^ Such a 
taste he proceeded, m this same preface, to give the reader. He did 
not, however, quote his original verbatim but improved ” the text 
m accordance with his own sense of poetic fitness. For example, he 
altered chaunt ” to smg " silver Medway’s flood ” to “ Med- 
way’s silver flood”; noon-tides rage” to noon-tides heat”; 

® Ibid , pp. 13-14. 

^ Browne was under the impression that Phineas Fletcher was the subject 
of Md ton’s Lpcidm. 

* [Browne, Moses], Ptscatorg Eclogues (London, 1729), 2o. 
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troublous woild^^ to ‘^Wexatious world and “His bed of wool 
yields safe and quiet sleep to “ His bed more safe than soft yields 
quiet sleep/^ Moreover, Browne again engaged in precisely this 
same kind of textual redaction in his edition of Walton^s Compleat 
Angler (1750).^ The similarity between this treatment of an 
author^s text and the editorial method employed in the anonymous 
1783 edition of Giles Fletcher^s Chr'isfs Victory and Triumph and 
Phineas Pletcher^s Purple Island A and the fact that Browne was 
well acquainted with the Fletchers^ works, suggest the possibility 
that he was the anonymous editor. 

In addition, the pious tone of the preface and of the textual 
alterations, and the religious nature of the poems selected strongly 
suggest that the editor of the 1783 Fletchers was a churchman. And 
whoever the editor was, he was probably an mtimate friend of the 
Reverend James Hervey, for in his preface to Phineas FetchePs 
poem the editor confessed his indebtedness to Hervey “In the 
Letters written [by Hervey] to his Friends, we find mention made 
of this very Poem, which was put mto his Hands a few Weeks 
before his Decease with which he was so well pleased, that he 
intended revising it for the Press ; and to add another Poem entitled 
Chrisf s Victory and Triumph m Heaven and on Earth.-’’ ® Even 

® Mr Walton was a Writer of the true pastoral Character, in which 
perhaps he has not his Parallel; yet, through a willing Inattention, and 
different Mode of Language then in use, some frequent Inaccuracies and 
Redundencies have insinuated themselves, which I should be injurious to 
him as his Editor, not to retouch and prune away . . My Aim was, but 
to file off that Rust, which Time fixes on the most curious and finished 
Things, and to imitate in this the Pams an elaborate Workman would be- 
stow in repairing some Pile of exquisite antient Architecture or the Art a 
judicious Painter would be supposed to use, in refitting up a decayed and 
curious Portrait of some great Master ” Walton’s Complete Angler, ed 
Moses Browne (London, 1759), xiii 

'‘See my “Elizabethan Poetry ‘Improved,’” MP, xxxvn (1940), 357-69, 
which IS, in part, an analysis of the textually unwarranted alterations in 
this edition. 

® Hervey’s entire letter, incidentally, is an interesting clarification of the 
kind of eighteenth-century editorial policy employed in the 1783 Pletchers 
(see my article, supra) After urging his anonymous correspondent to 
reprint Chris fs Victory and The Purple Island, “properly revised and 
altered,” he writes “Had I been in perfect health, and disengaged from 
other employment, I question whether I should not have retouched the 
poetry, changed several of the obsolete words, illustrated the obscure 
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m an effort to apologize for the obsolete language of the poems, the 
editor called upon a remark that Heryey had made on a similar 
Occasion/^ It was through the encouragement of Hervey that 
Moses Browne took orders in the English church; and in 1753 he 
became Hervey^s curate. 

It seems probable, then, that Browne transmitted to Hervey his 
own earlier interest in the Fletchers and was encouraged in turn to 
edit their poems,® but delayed until he was prompted to carry out 
the project by the appearance in 1771 of Lord Woodhouselee^s 
edition of Phineas FletchePs Piscatory Eclogues, The only detail 
that seems to oppose this ascription is the fact that the dedicatory 
poem, which, according to the title page, is by the editor, is signed 

P. 'BP 

Eael E. Wassbeman 

TJmversxty of Illinois 


ON THE SEEIAL PUBLICATION OP OLIVER TWIST 

In his Introduction to Oliver Twisty published m 1897, Charles 
Dickens the Younger states that his father’s story began in Bent- 
ley's Miscellany m February, 1837. Speakmg of an mterruption 
in the serialization of the story that occurred in June of that year, 
he says . No mstalment of the story was published m this month, 
but it was resumed in July, and continued without interruption 
until the appearance m the magazine of its concluding chapter in 
March, 1839.” ^ The editor of Oliver Twist in the National Library 

passages by occasional notes . . Could not Rivington get some one to 

make these necessary alterations'^ Or, it he does not care to engage in it, 
would not Dodsley undertake it, who is himself a poet, and very capable 
of abridging it in some places, enlarging it in others, and thoroughly cor- 
lecting the whole? Alethinks if a subscription to modernize valuable 

authors, and thus lescue them from the pit of oblivion, was properly set on 
foot . it would meet with due encouragement” {The Whole Works of 
the Late Bev James Eervei/, London, 1810, ri, 302) This is the most 
forthright contemporary statement I have been able to find of this type 
of eighteenth-century editing 

® Hervey had once before commissioned Browne to engage in poetical 
work, a translation of Zimmermann's Dc Eminentia Cogtiiones Chnsti 
See Hervey, op ett , 374 

^ The Adventures of Ohvcr Tnui, London, 1924 [first copyright, 1897], 
p. siv. 
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Edition of Dickens’s Worlcs follows Charles Dickens the Younger 
in part when he says, it [Oliver Twist} ran as a serial in the 
pages of 'Bentley’s Miscellany"’ from January Isic. February] 
1837 to March 1839.”^ On the same points Mr. John C Eckel 
says " Publication of the [Bentley’s] Miscellany began in January, 
1837, and m the second number was begun the printing of Oliver 
Twist. This continued monthly until March, 1839, with the elapse 
of one month occasioned by the death of Mary Hogarth ” ® This 
statement is followed by Messrs. Hatton and Cleaver when they 
assert that Oliver Twist was published "firstly, as a serial in 
Bentley's Miscellany from February, 1837 (except June, 1837) to 
March, 1839.”^ 

From the preceding, we note these points of agreement (1) three 
of the above mentioned authorities agree that the first installment 
of Oliver Twist appeared in the February 1837 Humber of Bentley's 
Miscellany; (2) three of them agree that it suffered one interrup- 
tion — its non-appearance m June, 1837; and (3) all agree that it 
ended in the March 1839 Humber. 

Since practically all copies of Bentley's Miscellany for the period 
of Dickens’s editorship and shortly thereafter have been stripped of 
their covers and date lines and have been bound into half-year 
volumes, the exact extent of each monthly number is difficult to 
determine. Fortunately the principal stories were accompanied by 
illustrations that are dated consistently from January 1, 1837, to 
November 1, 1838, mclusive. From that time onward, the plates 
illustrating Oliver Twist bear only the date of the year; yet the 
portion for December, 1838, can be dated easily and accurately by 
its position in the physical format. Beginning with January 1, 
1839, William Harrison Ainsworth’s Jaclc Shepherd becomes the 
leading story in the Miscellany, stands at the beginning of each 
monthly number, and is accompanied by a plate bearing the day, 
month, and year of publication. So it furnishes an accurate means 
for dating correctly and determining the exact extent of each 
monthly number. 

^Hew York, [1928], 20 vols, m, [x], 

^The First Editions of the ’Writings of Charles Dickens^ Revised and 
Enlarged, Hew York, 1932, p. 59. 

Bibliography of the Periodwal Works of Charles Dickens, London, 
1933, p 215. 
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The authorities mentioned above speak of only one interruption 
in the serial publication of Oliver Twist — ^that for the month of 
June, 1837 , whereas, there were three interruptions. The first came 
as a consequence of the death of Mary Hogarth, the young sister-in- 
law of Dickens, who lived in his home. In place of the customary 
installment for number vi, June, 1837, there appeared the an- 
nouncement • 

Since the appearance of the last number of this work the editor has to 
mourn the sudden death of a very dear young relative to whom he was 
most affectionately attached . . He has been compelled to seek a short 
interval of rest and quiet The next number will be conducted by him, as 
usual, and the adventures of Oliver Twist will be continued. 

In still another place there was the statement • 

Oliver Twist We beg to announce that the '' Adventures of the Parrish 
Boy^’ under the above title, will be continued in our next Miscellany 
The melancholy domestic afflictions which Mr. Dickens has just sustained 
prevented the possibility of any mental exertion for the present number ® 

The second interruption in the serial publication of Oliver 
Twist — unmentioned by any of the four authorities quoted above — 
occurred when the October 1837 Number carried this announce- 
ment* Oliver Twist will be continued by Mr. Dickens in the next 
number of the Miscellany, and after that from month to month 
as usual. The great length of the proceedings of the Mudfog 
Association prevented the insertion of the usual continuation this 
month.” ® Although Mr Ley called attention to this second inter- 
ruption in 1928, it was not noticed by Mr. Eckel or Messrs. Hatton 
and Cleaver, publishing respectively in 1932 and 1933. This second 
interruption is more difficult to understand than the first. The only 
possible explanation is that the work of writing Pickwiclc, editing 
The Memoirs of Gnmald'i, supplying an original article each month 
for the Miscellany, and editing the last named work proved too 
great a task for Dickens, with the result that the printer’s dead-lme 
caught him short of material for Oliver Tivisi, 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, no one has previously 
called attention to the third interruption, the omission of this story 
from the September, 1838, number. The general contents of 

® J. W, T Ley, ed., The Life of Charles Dickens by John Forster, London, 
1928. p 99, n. 101, 
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Volume IV for the last half of 1838 lists Oliver Twist as appearing 
on pages 1, 105^ 209^ 313^ 41 7, and 521. But a reference to the 
text shows that Oliver Twist did not appear on page 209 — or any- 
where else in the September issue. In the place of the usual 
installment; stands Dickens’s Full Eeport of the Second Meetmg 
of the Mudfog Association for the Advancement of Everything” 
and continues to page 227. Standing at the head of this paper is 
an illustration by Cruikshank dated September 1, 1838. 

There is no ready e 3 :planation of this third interruption m the 
serial publication of Oliver Tioist It is interesting that m each 
of the last two interruptions the Mudfog Association papers should 
fill up the space ordinarily occupied by Oliver, We may surmise 
that the printer’s dead-line caught Dickens a second time. But 
why^ Just at this time Dickens was having serious trouble with 
Bentley over his contracts He had agreed to edit the Miscellany, 
write Oliver Twist as a serial for that journal, furnish an original 
article for each monthly number of the journal, and write a new 
story — Barnaly Budge — ^for Bentley AVithout going into the ques- 
tion of the justice or the injustice of Dickens’s position regarding 
his contracts, it is still true that he was labormg under what Forster 
called a nightmare agreement.” ^ Most of these contracts had 
been made before Dickens — or perhaps Bentley, either — ^was aware 
of his value as a writer; for the heyday of Piclcwick had not then 
arrived. When Dickens realized that his efforts were worth seveial 
times what he was receiving it is probable that he became restive, 
and that this discontented restivity prevented his finishing all of 
his heavy tasks on time, with the result that he failed to get the 
material for Oliver into the hands of the printer before the latter 
went to press. It is probable that an examination of an unbound 
copy of the Miscellany for September, 1838, would reveal a note or 
an announcement that would explain the omission ; but at present 
I can offer only conjecture. 

^ The Dickens-Bentley contracts are fully discussed by Forster and his 
editor, Mr J W T Fey, in The Life of Charles Dickens, pp 98 to 100, 
footnote 101, Walter Dexter, ‘‘Dickens’s Agreements with Bentley,” The 
Dickensian, xxxi (Autumn Number, 1935), 241-254, Dexter, “The Agree- 
ments with Richard Bentley,” The Dickensian, xxxiu (Summer Number, 
1937), 199-204, George Bentley, ‘'Mr Dickens and Mr Bentley,” The 
Times (Friday, December 8, 1871), 6; and Gerald G. Grubb, “Charles 
Dickens Journalist,” TypevTitten Dissertation, The University of North 
Carolina, 1940, pp. 155-169 


4 
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We can now turn to the third point of agreement among the four 
authorities quoted at the beginning of this note — namely, that the 
serial publication of Oliver Twist came to an end in the March 
1839 Number. A glance at the final installment of Oliver shows 
that it appeared not in the March but in the April issue, T, 416-425. 
Since January 1, 1839, AinswortVs Jaclc Shepherd had been the 
leading story in the Miscellany, standing at the beginning of each 
number, and accompanied by a dated etching. This last installment 
of Oliver Twist stands between the Shepherd plates for April 1 and 
May 1, 1839. 

Gehaud Giles Grubb 

Howard College 


lYANEOE AND SIMMS’ VA8G0N8EL0S 

A clear example of the frequently-discussed influence of Scott 
on Simms ^ seems to be shown by a comparison of the Passage of 
Arms at Ashby in Ivanhoe with the tournament of Havana in 
Vasconselos (1854), pictured by Simms as immediately preceding 
the departure of De Soto for Florida. In both of these episodes the 
scene is elaborately described, with particular attention to the 
heraldic devices of the contestants , m both, the tourney proper is 
supplemented by games characteristic of the locale — ^in Ivanhoe 
by an archery contest, in Vasconselos by a bullfight. Both novels 
employ the chivalric convention of havmg the victorious knight 
crowned by a Queen of Beauty whom he has previously chosen, but 
the details differ* Ivanhoe chooses Rowena as Queen after his 
victory in the individual jousts, and only through the fortunes of 
combat is he crowned as the hero in the melee of the second day; 
Vasconselos must demonstrate his prowess on only one day and is 
crowned as champion immediately following his selection of Olivia 
de Alvaro as Queen. In each novel the rewarding of the victor — 
which brings two lovers face to face — is dramatically interrupted : 
Ivanhoe faints from his wounds, Olivia ^^from the conflict of 
emotions which she could no longer sustain and live.” ^ 

^See, for example, Grave Landrum, ‘'Sir Walter Scott and the Old 
South/’ American Literature, n {November, 1930), 261 

^ Vasconselm, Chapter xix, p 247 The “conflict” is between Olivia’s 
love for Philip and her sense of guilt at having been, albeit unwillingly, 
the victim of her uncle’s Incestuous lust. 
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Par more convincing than these general similaiities — ^which 
might be dismissed as coincidental, even if they were not overlooked 
among the differences of setting and of the procedure in the tour- 
nament — are two similarities m the details of the action The dra- 
matic moment of the fiist day at Ashby is the combat between 
Ivanhoe and Bois-Gnilbert After both combatants break their 
lances cleanly in the first course, Ivanhoe shifts his attack from 
shield to helmet, ^^a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if 
attained, rendered the shock more irresistible/^ The lance-point 
strikes fairly between the bars of the Norman’s visor, and the 
bursting of his saddle-girth rolls him ignommionsly in the dust/ 
Philip de Vasconselos, after twice shattering lances with his friend 
Nuno de Tobar, shifts his attack from the shield the common 
mark in the tournament of that day, the want of exercise making 
the atteint more difldcult when addressed to the gorget, or the 
helm”) to the visor — ^first signalling his intention to his friendly 
rival. Ill the charge Philip skilfully handles his shield to avoid 
De Tobar’s thrust, while his own lance-pomt, admirably deliv- 
ered, was riveted in the bars of his antagonist’s visor, so firmly, 
and so fairly, that there was no escape, no evasion of it possible; 
and the gallant Nuno was borne from his saddle ” ^ 

In his combat with De Grantmesnil, one of the lesser of the 
Norman challengers, Ivanhoe exhibits the courtesy, as well as 
the courage of knighthood De GrantmesniPs horse, young and 
violent, reared and plunged in the course of his career so as to 
disturb the ridei’s aim ” Ivanhoe, declining the advantage afforded 
him by this mishap, offers the chance of a second encounter to De 
Grantmesnil, who declines it, avowing himself vanquished as 
much by the courtesy as by the address of his opponent.” A 
similar incident, though treated in greater detail, occurs m Vasco7i- 
selosy immediately after the overthrow of De Tobar, to save the gal- 
lant but portly veteran Don Vasco de Poicallos from the mortifi- 
cation of being unhorsed. His steed, which was as high-spirited 
as he was powerful, trod upon the barbed head of a broken lance 
which had been partly buried out of sight beneath the sands of 
the arena . . . and . . . became suddenly unmanageable.” More 

^Ivanhoe, Chapter vni (Oxford, 1912), p 90 

* Tasconselos, Chapter xvn, pp. 227-28 

^ IvanhoCf Chapter vxn, p 92. 
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spectacular m his horsemanship than Ivanhoe, Vasconselos sud- 
denly reins in his charger, leaps to the ground, and grasps the 
bridle of his opponents horse. Don Vasco alights, ^^and grate- 
fully acknowledging the assistance rendered, he at the same time 
acknowledged himself vanquished Spared some of the disgrace 
of defeat, the veteran, who has previously distinguished himself 
in the lists, declines the suggestion of Vasconselos that he continue 
the combat on another horse.^ 

That the resemblances between the tournaments are not purely 
fortuitous may be inferred from Simms^ familiarity with Ivanhoe, 
which he cites as a model histoiieal romance in the letter to Pro- 
fessor Dickson, prefatory to the 1854 revision of The Yemassee, 
m the same year in which Vasconselos was published. Furthermore, 
m the address History for the Purposes of ArV^ published nine 
years earlier, he terms Ivanhoe one of the most perfect specimens 
of the romance that we possess,^^ with the reservation, expressed 
m a footnote, that it is impaired, however, by the single piece of 
mummery toward the close, which embodies the burial rites of 
Athelstane and his resurrection. But for this every way unbecom- 
ing episode, the romance would be nearly perfect.^^ 

It should not be concluded that Simms deliberately set out to 
imitate ScotPs description of the tournament at Ashby. Prob- 
ably, realizing that he lacked the mtimacy with his subject that 
had characterized his tales of the Southwest and of Eevolutionary 
South Carolma, he turned, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
author who had popularized the romance of medieval chivalry. 
Ender the circumstances it is not surprising that this elaboration 
of detail — ^the rationalization of accidents and the analysis of 
motives — somewhat destroys the sensation of spirited action wdiich 
Scott, using his details more sparingly, successfully maintains 
A diference in tone is also noticeable except for the combat 
between Philip and his brother, following the retirement of Don 
Vasco, the jousts at Havana are less fierce than those at Ashby. 
The Spanish and Portuguese knights contest the lists honorably, 
as befitting one of the last displays of chivalnc splendor, but even 
in the mtensity of combat they remember that they are brothers- 

® VasconseloSf Chapter xvm, pp. 233-34 

'^'Vteics and Ec%te%c8 in American Literature^ first series (New York, 
1845), p. 33. 
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in-arms; at the height of the feudal age^ in a recently conquered 
country where differences of descent might imply differences of 
allegiance, the contests in which Ivanhoe distinguished himself — 
an English knight loyal to King Richard, against the Koiman 
retainers of the usurper John — ^fall little short of personal duels. 
But though this difference of tone is proper, a reader of the two 
accounts is compelled to conclude that it was a mistake for Simms 
to leave the Southern woods, which he knew from intimate experi- 
ence, to write about the chivalric tournament, an alien tradition 
which he could know only through books. 

Raveist I McDavid, Je. 

Southwestern Louisia^ia Institute 


REVIEWS 


Goethe^s Worlcs with the exception of Faust, A Catalogue com- 
piled ly members of the Yale University Library stajf. Edited, 
arranged and supplied vnth literary notes and preceded by 
an introduction and a biographical sketch of William A. Speck 
by Gael Feedeeick Schreibee. Kew Haven. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp xliv + 239, 17 plates, folio, $10.00. 
[The William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana m the Yale 
University Library.] 

The Goetheana gathered by the late William A. Speck constitute, 
without doubt, one of the largest and most important Goethe col- 
lections not merely m this country, but in the world. The present 
monumental volume is to be followed by three others, to be devoted 
respectively to Faust, Biographical Material, Addenda, and a Gen- 
eral Index. The classification of the material is based in general 
on Goedeke, with the collected editions of the works at the head, 
followed by the collections of poems and then by the other works 
in the order of their composition. With each work are given the 
translations, illustrations, musical settings and the like. Certam 
departures from Goedeke^s arrangement have deliberately been 
made, as the editor pomts out on page xvii ; 

It seemed to me illuminating to bring together all the materials relating 
to a given Goethe work; a general survey, let us say, of Werther, first 
the original work; then all that has been done with it in the way of 
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criticism, translation, illustration, musical composition, dramatization, and 
parody; and finally to introduce the holograpli material bearing on 
WertJier at points where it would shed the most light Surely the 
'WertJier should then stand forth boldly and vitally. The same is true of 
the Werther illustrations by Chodowiecky which are accompanied by a 
running comment to point out the history of these charming engravings 
A new treatment of the numerous reprintings of the Werther translations 
has been introduced The life of a translation from the first printing on 
through the succeeding issues gives a vivid picture of its success with the 
reading public The texts of all anonymous issues have been carefully 

compared and credited to the original translatoi 

It may be remarked, by the way, that the Werther collection is 
one of the largest ever assembled, more than 600 numbers of the 
total 2372 being devoted to this work 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Schreiber and his col- 
laborators for the accurate and consistent collation of all the items 
of any importance — a collation which is not always to be found in 
such detail in the catalogues of other Goethe collections. It is 
impossible here to enter into detailed descriptions, I shall limit 
myself to supplementary data gained by comparison with copies in 
my own collection. 

No. 2. D, Ooethens Schnften Erster Theil, Title and signature 
A have been set twice, the first set-up existing m my two 

copies, the second (h^^) in the copy of Cornell University 1419 : 

Page 4, 4 demen Freund deinem Freund h^^ 6, 14 &e- 

sdhafUgten h^^ 'beschafhgen h^^ 6, 23 dem besten h^^ den besten 

h^^ 8, 12 zugethan, zugethan ’ h^^. At the end of the Zweyter 

Theil one of my copies contains a leaf (superscription and 9 lines of 
text) that is missing in the Yale copy, as well as m the collections 
of Hirzel, Pnedrich Meyer, and Kippenberg : 

Fachrtchi an den Buchhinder Da aus NacMafiigkeit des Setzers, mit 
den Seitenzablen im 2ten Theil der Fehler begangen worden, dafi er statt 
pagina 230 bis 288, pagina 130 bis 188 gesetzt hat, folglich aueh dieser 
Fehler auf der Kupferplatte des Clavigo und der Elmire begangen ist, so 
werden die Herren Buchbinder sich in Acht nehmen, dafi sie diese zwey 
Kupfer auf die gehongen Seiten bringen 

In the Dritter Theil one of my copies has a blank leaf at the end, 
belonging to signature P. The two plates, missing m the Yale 
copy, are marked respectively III, Tli Fag. 85, and III, Th. pag. 
160. Each IS by D. Chodowiech del, D. Berger sc. 

No. 3. J. IF. Goethens Schnften Erster Band : one of my copies 
IS unbound and unopened, and one can here see that the frontis- 
piece forms the first leaf of signature A* the Yale copy is therefore 
complete. 

No. 12. In addition to a copy conforming to the description in 
the Catalogue, I possess a second copv as follows : Goethe's Schrif- 
ten. Erster [— Yierier] Band. Vignette* J. W. Meil inv. del. et sc. 
Mit Eom. Kaiserl. alUrgmdigsiem Priviiegio. Leipzig, bey Georg 
Joachim GSschen, 1787. (This date is in all four volumes.) 
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Following the title, in fact forming a double leaf with it, is a 
Kamrh^es allergnadigstes Privilegium with the date November 
8, 1805. The title-pages, despite the date 1787, must therefore 
have been printed in 1805, or later, and then added to the re- 
mamders of the original edition. Textually, volume i shows three 
different printings of signature,-^ contaming title and Zueignung, 
and three different set-ups of signature Z (pp. 353-360), whilst the 
rest of the volume is identical in the three copies in my possession. 
The printing designated by s^ has the vignette on the title-page 
marked . /. W. M&il mv. F. Grogory sc In s^ and s® the vignette 
IS marked: J. W Meil inv. del. et sc.; on the title page of s^ the 
name of the publisher appears as Goschen^ in and s^ as GSschen. 
In and s® signature Z is marked Goethe's W. L Band, in s- the 
spelling IS Gothe's W. I Band The extra leaf with the Pninle- 
gium IS found only in s® Characteristic readings are page vii, 9 
sehnen? s^ sehnen. s^ viii, 9 Verzeih s^, Verzeih's ® x,4 fnscher- 
neuter s^ ^ frisch erneuter s^ x, 5 Fruchten sclimucht, | Frucliten | 
schmucM, s^ ® 353, 16 laM's s^ ® la&'ts s^ 355, 8 Meuter s^ ® Men- 

teer s^ 357, 29 schwere s^ ^ schiueren s® 358, 8 Pahet s^ “ Paclcet s®. 

Nos. 28-31. Volumes 1-10 of the edition in small octavo exist in 
as many as three different prmtmgs, the characteristics of which 
cannot be enumerated here the latest printing can easily be identi- 
fied by the date 1828 instead of 1827. 

Nos. 139 ff. The Yale collection lacks the verv first edition of 
the Poems Goethe's Gedichte. Tubingen in der J. G Cotta'schen 
Buchhandlung 1812. 4 leaves, 408 pages 26 signatures, the last 
with only 4 leaves. The text is identical with that of of the 
WerJce of 1806, only the signatures havmg been changed from 
Goethe's Werke I. to Goethe's Gedichte. Both editions have the 
incorrect page number 313 mstead of 331. 

No. 143. The text of the Gedichte of 1815, despite the different 
number of pages, is from the same set-up as volumes 1 and 2 of the 
Werke of this year, cf. MLN., xxxi, 278. 

No. 146 That Goethe had no hand in the publication of the 
Gedichte of 1829 is indicated by a remark in his letter to Cotta of 
October 27, 1829 (Brief e xlvi, 124) : Von meinen kleinen Ge- 
dichten und von Hermann nnd Dorothea sind neuerlich, wie ich 
sehe, einzelne Abdrucke erschienen. Hiervon mochte ich Dieselben 
um emige Exemplars anspreehen.^’ 

Nos. 700, 701. Two copies of Von Deutscher Art und Kunst, 
1773, are listed, with the statement for 701 ^“^Page number on 
p. 8 not printed.^^ What we should like to know is, whether these 
two copies constitute different prmtmgs (which have hitherto been 
unknown), or whether it is the same set-up, with just this other- 
wise unimportant difference m pagination ^ 

No. 949. The date of Der Teutsche Merktir is put m brackets 
[1773], as if it had been supplied by the editor: m four copies 
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before me the date is given, moreover, volumes 1 and 2 have 
Deutsche^ and not Teutsche. 

Nos. 1713, 1714. Bcherz, List und Rache, It would be interest- 
ing to know whether these two copies, one of which is simply called 
“ Variant, are from the same set-up or not. My copy has the 
readmg Er ist hitter, of No. 1713, and the correct pagination of 
No 1714. 

No. 2163. The Morgenhlatt fur gehildete Stands^ 1814, whose 
place of publication is given m the catalogue as Stuttgart (with a 
question mark), actually has on its title-page the imprmt: 
Tuhingen. 

W. Kubbelmbyer 


Chaucer's Troilus, A Study in Courtly Love, By Thomas A. 
Kirby. (Louisiana State Univeisity Studies, No 39) Uni- 
versity, Louisiana Louisiana State University Press, 1940. 
Pp. IX + 337. $3.00. 

The purpose of this monograph, as stated m the Preface, is to 
make a study of the courtly love tradition and of Chaucer’s Troilus 
m the light of that tradition, especially to mvestigate its relation 
to the Filostrato of Boccaccio and to determme the nature and the 
effect of the changes which the English poet saw fit to make.” 

Part I (87 pages) reviews the origms and development of the 
conventions of courtly love, with chapters on Ovid, the Trouba- 
dours, Chretien de Troyes, Andreas Capellanus, and the authors of 
the dolce stil nuovo m Italy These chapters, based on a first-hand 
examination of the texts concerned supplemented by generous quo- 
tations from the best modern scholars who have discussed them, 
gives a scholarly conspectus of the sub,iect which will be very useful 
to graduate students who may wish to get it up in preparation for 
the ordeal of a doctoral exammation One is surprised to find no 
treatment of the Roman de la RosSj which Profe'jsor Kirby has 
deliberately excluded as not especially significant” for his 
purposes. 

Part II (28 pages) consists of a single chapter devoted to the 
Filostrato as a typical courtly love document ” This is perhaps 
the most useful chapter of the book Boccaccio’s graceful poem has 
usually been discussed chiefiy as a foil to Chaucer’s much more 
briUiant reworking of it. Here it is analvzed as a narrative poem 
in its own right, all reference to Chaucer being reserved for later 
chapters. The student of Troilus will find it much to his advantage 
to read this single-eyed analysis of its Italian original. 

Part III (164 pages) is devoted to a minutelv detailed analysis 
of Chaucer’s Troilus. Ix)ng chapters are devoted to the characters 
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of Pandarus^ Cnseyde, and Troilns, with a short chapter on Dio- 
mede. The structural pattern of each of these chapters is the same 
the actions and utterances of each character m turn are exhaustiYely 
reviewed from first appearance to last ; in every episode the extent 
to which Chaucer follows or departs from his Italian model is 
pointed out^ by careful reference to the pronouncements of Andreas 
Capellanus, who is assumed to speak with final and indisputable 
authority on ever 3 rthing pertaining to courtly love, it is discovered 
that in most instances Chaucer has enhanced the courtliness of the 
love story. This is a conclusion which few competent critics would 
dispute in its main contention, though they may question some of 
the detailed demonstrations 

The method which Mr. Kirby has chosen for his exposition has 
some serious disadvantages. Page after page of alternating quo- 
tation and summary paraphrase makes for dreary reading (Pan- 
darus requires 71 pages and Criseyde an ensuing 54). The sepa- 
rate examination of the chief personages involves some unfortunate 
repetition, and, a more serious matter, leaves little opportunity to 
assess the tone and temper of ChaucePs poem in its total impression 
upon the reader. The analysis of the characters tends to the mechan- 
ical rather than the imaginative Pandarus is absolved of all 
obloquy as go-between because Andreas Capellanus permits an 
internunhiLs, Would he have thought that the lady^s guardian uncle 
could appropriately fill the r61e^ Troilus^s long discussion of 
predestination is justified on the ground that courtly love is quite 
opposed to freedom of the will because, as the slave of his lady, 
[the lover] is absolutely powerless and is able to do nothing of his 
own choice (p. 262). Criseyde is to be condemned solely 
because m grantmg her love to Diomede she offends agamst one of 
the cardinal principles of the courtly love system (p. 231). But 
IS not failure to keep one^s solemnly plighted faith cause for con- 
demnation under most codes of human behavior^ If she is the 
greatest of courtly love heroines (p 237), why does the God of 
Love m the Legend of Good 'Women rebuke Chaucer for writing of 
her^ 

One would be glad to know how whole-heartedly Chaucer accepted 
as humanly valid the conventions of courtly love as codified, two 
hundred years before his time, by Andrew the Chaplain. Were 
they applicable at the court of Richard II, or did they suggest rather 
the long-ago days of Kmg Arthur and the more distant romantic 
past of ancient Troy or Athens ? There is, at least, plenty of evi- 
dence m Chaucer^s poetry that he did not agree with Andrew that 
courtly love is necessarily mcompatible with marriage. 

Robert K. Root 

Pr%nceton University 
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Civilisahon Americaine. By Beeitabi> Pay. Paris: Sagittaire, 
1939. Pp. 329 30 fr. 

The Small Town in American Literature. By Ima Hokakek 
HERROisr. Durham Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. xvii + 
477. $4.00. 

The New England Mind The Seventeenth Century. By Peeuy 
Millee. New York ; Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xi + 528. $3.75. 

Although these three volumes are concerned with various aspects 
of the American mind, they present striking contrasts m scope and 
method. Civilisation Americaine, a panorama of our complex 
democracy, is an example of the peculiarly French powers of broad 
s}mthesis and shrewd analysis. The Small Town in American 
Literature is a carefully documented account of the village pattern 
m our national letters from the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present time Easily the most distinguished is The New 
England Mind, a brilliant dissection of the anatomy of Puritan 
thought as it IS revealed in the outpouring of literature in seven- 
teenth century England and America. 

The slightest of these studies has the most ambitious aim. In a 
lively book of three hundred pages, M. Pay has attempted to cope 
with the vast subject of American civilization. From Harvard to 
Hollywood, the author’s witty and often penetrating commentary 
ranges over a variety of topics, Illuminatmg as many of these 
comments are, American readers will be likely to oifer amused pro- 
tests at the statement (p. 216) that several members of the Prince- 
ton faculty were seriously alarmed at the mvasion ” of New Jersey 
by inhabitants ” from Mars. Equally open to objection is the 
observation (p. 247) that True Confessions and other magazines 
of this spawn are only a trifle less respectable than The Saturday 
Evening Post. Pleasantly fiattermg, but uninformed, is the re- 
mark (p 195) that the New York Times is piously read each 
mornmg by plumbers and negro chamber-maids. M Pay's charge 
that Amerman literature is neglected by our students, less true now 
than a decade ago, is not without some foundation m fact. He also 
deplores the over-emphasis upon English literary history at the 
expense of American literary history which remams a spattering of 
names without much reference to the special conditions which pro- 
duced them. This is shrewd criticism, but the author devotes a scant 
thirteen pages to contemporary letters, approximately a third of the 
space given to journalism. Although M. Pay considers American 
drama to be the most vital of our arts, he dismisses Eugene 
O’Neill (whose name is misspelled) in less than three Imes. 

The author was badly served bv his proof-reader. It is discon- 
certing to encounter a temperamental version of names as important 
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as Abraham Lmcoln^ Benjamin Harrison, Charles Eliot, James 
Bryant Conant, Edith Wharton, Willa Gather, John Dos Passes, 
William Faulkner, Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Singer Sargent, 
and George Gershwin. The index is far from adequate. These 
faults are perhaps captious in as disarming a book as Civilisation 
Americaine, If M. Fay has not exhausted his subject, neither has 
he exhausted his reader. He has offered a bright, and, in the main, 
a generous estimate of contemporary life m the United States. 

Popular criticism has too often assumed that the home town 
mind^^ was first attacked in such comparatively recent works as 
Spoon River Anthology and Mam Street, This impression has been 
happily corrected by Dr Herron in The Small Town in American 
Literature Although she does not maintain that the small town 
has played as significant a part as the frontier, her thoroughgoing 
survey deserves a place beside the earlier works upon the importance 
of frontier and prairie in the revaluation of American literature. 
The literary evolution of the small town and its prototype, the vil- 
lage, IS traced through three stages : first, that of eighteenth century 
imitations of the pattern of English village life , second, that of the 
shiftmg conventions and backgrounds motivated by the recession 
of the frontier, and, third, the spread of the urban spirit with its 
drab aftermath of standardization Dr. Herron sees in the present 
day return to the land by disillusioned city folk a new chapter 
m the variously patterned story of convention and revolt ” This 
study possesses all the virtues and very few of the vices of the mono- 
graph method. It is meticulously documented; it offers a wealth 
of suggestive bibliographical information; it neglects none of the 
important attitudes to small town ways; and, above all, it illu- 
minates as well as covers the subject. The author^s absorbing 
interest in her theme, however, tempted her occasionally to over- 
emphasize the factor of setting in works which are concerned only 
incidentally with environment Although she is aware of the limi- 
tations of her ^^historical-geographical approach to the subject, 
this method has resulted m a considerable amount of repetition. 
Moreover, mterpretative commentary is sometimes sacrificed m 
order to include a spattering of titles winch might have been more 
properly reserved for the bibliography. 

Although Dr. Herron found fiction to offer the richest source of 
evidence, she has not done full justice to the revelation of the small 
town mmd in the popular, sentimental, and occasionally sub-literary 
novels of the 1840^s and 1850^s. The very feTv inaccuracies are 
minor ones. Alonzo and Melissa should have been attributed to 
Isaac Mitchell, not to Daniel Jackson It appeared in 1811, not m 
1824. Such slips m no way detract from the high competence of 
the study, which should prove eminently useful to students of 
American social and literary history. 
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Historians of American literature have been too intent upon 
esthetic values and too exclusively concerned with 'belles-lettres to 
explore thoroughly and sympathetically the thorny province of onr 
intellectual origins. As a result, beginnings of American thought 
have usually been dismissed as flat and unprofitable. It is the chief 
significance of Dr. Perry Miller^s The New England Mind that it 
provides a magnificently analytical appraisal of the amalgam of 
Puritan thought in the seventeenth century. Interpreters of our 
national mind have neglected the fact that its roots are firmly 
planted in the seventeenth century. Professor Miller has taken 
Puritanism for granted as ^‘^one of the ma]or expressions of the 
Western intellect and he has assumed that it achieved an organ- 
ized synthesis of concepts which are fundamental to our culture.^^ 
In his task of classifying and defining these concepts, the author 
has resorted to a topical analysis of leading ideas under the general 
divisions of Religion and Learning, Cosmolog^^, Anthropology, and 
Sociology. Paced with the problem of finding modern equivalents 
for the Puritan philosophical and theological vocabulary, Dr. Miller 
wisely refused to translate seventeenth century terminology into con- 
temporary phrases. Instead, he has been triumphantly successful 
m clarifying the state of mind^^ of the Puritans as the best 
means of arriving at the issues which agitated Puritan thought. 

Students nurtured on the old commonplaces will find many of 
their tenets challenged at every turn. It is only when the New Eng- 
landers are studied as heirs of the Renaissance, as disciples of Eras- 
mus and Colet, and as eager students of classical literature, that the 
inadequacy of the traditional label of Calvmism as a measure of 
their intellectual life becomes apparent. The author has gone far 
to explain the seeming paradox that Puritan writers can pity the 
insignificance of human reason, and m the next breath sing the 
praises of the human mind.-’’ Without minimizing the dommant 
strain of piety, Dr. Miller has demonstrated the ^Houghness^^ of 
the rational element which construed conversion as an enlighten- 
ing of the mmd^^ as well as humbling of the heart.^^ The 
author’s wide scrutiny of the whole range of Puritan writing is 
never so impressive as in his demonstration of the importance of the 
intellectual heritage in molding the life of New England. 

As important a book as The New England Mind deserves a sepa- 
rate review and a more searching anahsis than the limitations of 
this short notice allow. Professor Miller has written a definitive 
chapter in the history of ideas, and has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to American scholarship. 

Heebebt Bkown 

Bowdoin College 
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Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in England, 1119- 
1800. By WiLLAED Austin- Kinne. New York. Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi -f 310. $3 00. 

The scope of this study, suggested by its title, is more specifically 
indicated by the author's statement of his purpose ^'to give a 
year-to-year account of those acted comedies or comic entertain- 
ments which were either avowedly drawn from Prance or were 
ascribed to a French source by eighteenth-century reviewers'’' (p 
ix). Limiting himself to the half century from the London 
theatrical season of 1749-1750 to that of 1799-1800, Mr, Kinne 
has systematically considered not only the new comedies which 
were indebted to French sources but also the pieces which, although 
first produced before 1749-1750, were revived durmg or after that 
reason. The year-to-year account is organized into five chapters, 
each of which covers a decade, within each chapter he first dis- 
cusses the revivals, usually in chronological order of their reap- 
pearance upon the stage, and then the new plays. 

Within these chapters Mr Kinne has given a useful and highly 
informative guide to the comedies which he found to be mdebted^ 
in great or small degree, to the French theatre. For each play he 
states the principal sources, and for the more important or more 
popular ones he analyzes the differences in plot or structure be- 
tween the French source and the English version. These detailed 
comparisons are among the most useful portions of the book. For 
each play Mr. Kinne also gives an account of its popularity upon 
the stage during the decade in which it was first revived or per- 
formed, a list of the theatrical seasons in which it was later offered 
in London, and a bibliography of editions. Occasionally he dis- 
cusses the critical or popular reception of the new or revived play. 
Nevertheless, although Mr. Kinne offers a considerable body of 
detailed information and interesting interpretation bearmg upon 
French influences upon English comedy, one wishes that the five 
pages of Chapter vii Conclusion ") had been extended to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive analysis of the meaning of the facts 
presented in the earlier chapters. In addition, since the study is in 
part a reference guide to the sources and popularity of individual 
plays, an index to the pieces by title (there is one for names of 
persons only) would have facilitated greatly the reader's finding 
the discussion of a specific play. 

In only one phase of his discussion, however, does Mr. Kinne 
appear to be inaccurate; his accounts of the stage popularity of 
some of the plays have been compiled from sources which are in- 
complete and from these data he has drawn an occasional conclu- 
sion which IS not valid. From Chapter ii (1749-1760) a few ex- 
amples may be drawn. For The Busie Body (p. 18) he lists thirty- 
seven performances in London during 1749-1760 ; the playbills in 
the Huntington Library indicate that there were thiri^-four per- 
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formances of it in Drury Lane and thirteen in Covent Garden, a 
total of forty-seven. For The Mock Doctor (p. 20) he lists twenty- 
nine performances in Drury Lane hut overlooks twenty-five in 
Covent Garden. For The Miser (p. 37) he records forty-four per- 
formances, but there seem to have been fifty. Thus, his statement 
(p. 37) that The Miser ranks first and The Mock Doctor third 
among the nine adaptations from Moliere during the decade re- 
verses the relative popularity of the two pieces. In Chapter iii 
(1760-1770) his account of The Country Girl similarly under- 
states its frequency of performance. Whereas he has counted in 
The Gentlemarfs Magazine sixty-nine offerings of the comedy from 
1785 to 1800 (p 71) the theatrical advertisements in the news- 
papers and playbills in the British Museum announce eighty-nine 
performances. In discussing the acting in this play he overstates a 
point, for he says (p. 70) that from 1785 to 1800 The Country 
Girl was the exclusive property of King (acting Moody) and 
Mrs. Jordan (acting Peggy) , he overlooks the fact that Bensley, 
Wroughton, Swendall, and Dowton occasionally acted Moody m 
that period and that on a few evenings Mrs. Wilson and Miss 
Molina acted Peggy when Mrs. Jordan was absent from the com- 
pany. He IS right, however, in attributing the success of the 
comedy to the skill of Mrs. Jordan’s acting. From a later chapter 
(v: 1780-1790) may be taken a last example. For Barnaiy Brittle 
(p. 162) he lists the following performances : 1782, five ; 1785, two; 
1786, one; etc. A more complete count reveals the following num- 
ber: 1782, fourteen, 1783, eight; 1784, six; 1785, five. Although 
Mr. Kinne similarly understates the number of performances of 
some other plays, the stage popularity of the comedies is not his 
ma^or concern and otherwise the work seems free from errors. 

Emmett L. Aveet 

State College of Washington 


A Ma^ of Old English Monasteries and related ecclesiastical 
Foundations : A, D, JfOO-lOdd. By Alice M, Eyah. (Cornell 
Studies m English XXYIII), Ithaca N. Y : Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. vi-p[36], with black-and-white 
map m pocket inside front cover. $1.00. 

In constructing a clear and nicelv executed map showing the 
location of monasteries and other ecclesiastical sites of pre-Norman 
England Dr. Eyan has performed a good service for students of 
English cultural history. This map supplements significantly the 
Ordnance Survey map of Britain in the Dark Ages (A. D 410-871) 
and is a welcome addition to the distinguished series in which it 
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appears — ^the first Cornell study connected in any substantial way 
with medieval England. 

The map is supported by an index (pp. 9-28) of the 325 odd 
sites marked on the map and by a combined bibliography and key 
to abbreviations (pp. 29-33) Nearly one hundred of the items are 
crosses (reflecting former graveyards and churches?). The Celtic 
areas of Britain, except Cornwall with its strikingly dense concen- 
tration of religious houses, in the main await future treatment (cp. 
p 6 bottom) Under the main entry of many of the names a 
considerable bibliography has been collected with useful references 
to Dugdale, the Victoria County History, charters, Domesday 
Book and other primary and secondary works. 

The one real out about the work seems to me to be essentially 
in the spellings chosen for the map and as the mam entry m the 
index. These are Old English though, as in the Ordnance Survey 
maps of Roman Britain and of Britain in the Dark Ages (quaint 
title f ) , the modern forms where known are included m the index- 
alphabet with cross-references to the OE key-form (map-form) 
As in the Ordnance Survey maps the principle adopted is essenti- 
ally to cite the oldest recorded form * here Bede’s Latin text looms 
large, then charters, the OE Annals etc. in a chronologically 
ascending scale. In practice this system woiks out verv irregularly 
and yields a spotty, motley effect Where, for instance, nom. and 
oblique cases by the luck of the draw jostle shoulders, we get such 
disparities as Bancornahurg, Oungreslyri, Heanbyrg {^i) , Sceafies- 
hyrig; all should, of course, be reduced to -hurli, Coucentree 
(map), Concentre (index) is a poor form to choose vs. the avail- 
able Cofantreo, Similar inconsistencies might be multiplied con- 
siderably and should in a new edition be eliminated bv a reduction 
to a West-Saxon norm. But the names on the map itself should 
certainly be in modern English; for, after all, map and book is 
gomg to be of most use to historians of art, archaeology and church 
history, most of whom have little knowledge of and less interest in 
OB per se. 

Trivia follow. County identification, please, even for the sites 
of crosses^ Not Adharuae and, but ad Barme \ so similar syntac- 
tical combinations. Bangor Isyeoed ” is the official, Bartholomew 
name for Bancorndburg Beadinqdham is wrongly alphabetized. 
Yorkshire names should specify the Hidings; so, e g Crec YN, 
not just plain Y, this distinction is conventional even in non- 
philological life Crowland is, I think, preferrable to Croy- 
land” Scottish names, where Celtic, should include where perti- 
nent a reference to W J. Watson, The History of the Celtic Place- 
Names of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1926), e. g. midea: Bulk Elmeie, 
an old district in YW, whose name is preserved in Elmet Hall 
near Leeds, is not identified. Enli^ 1. 2 • read " -mitag^.” Herut- 
ford: Bede SB, Hii is inadequately located; see Bartholomew 
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under ^^lona/^ Not LewesEam but Lemsham, which is, by the 
way, now in the co. of London, though formerly m Kent. Mmlros 
(i. e. Melrose, Eoxburghshire) of the map seems to be missing 
in the index. Myresig is in Ess not Ex^ Theodford is surely 
Thetford (Nf), not Tetfoxd (Li). 

Once again : a good and nsefnl work. 

P. P. Magoun- 

Harvard Umversity 


The American Novel. By Gael van Do'Bmh. New York: The 

Macmillan Co , 1940. Pp. yiii + 406. $2.25. 

Hardy of 'Wessex: Eis Life and Literary Career. By Gael J. 

Webee. New York Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 

Yii 302. $3.00. 

Carl van Doren is the most eminent and indispensable his- 
torian of American fiction. The present book is an extension of 
his earlier work comprised m The American Novel, 1921, and Con- 
temporary American Novelists, 1922, so as to include a view of 
novels which have appeared during the last twenty years. The 
present revision and enlargement is amply 3 ustified by the volume 
and quality of recent fiction It is admirably proportioned and 
weighted, judicious and discrimmatmg in critical estimates, com- 
prehensive enough for all but extreme specialists, and written in 
a style of impeccable competence and suavity, conventional without 
banality and summary without shallowness. It has the merits as 
well as the limitations of an inclusive historical survey, conducted 
with scholarly thoroughness and without partiality. J ustice is done 
to writers of all schools and genres, from Cooper or Melville to 
Howells, from Dreiser or Stephen Crane to Willa Gather, and lesser 
figures are placed in due perspective. If the leaders of the present 
moment are somewhat sketchilv presented, it is obviouslv because 
Mr. van Doren does not choose to be carried away by what may 
prove to be the rash enthusiasm of a period He never loses his 
head. A temper so unpartisan may not make for the most pro- 
vocative of creative criticism, but it admirably serves the aims of 
critical historv. 

Professor Weberns Hardy of Wessex is a skilful selective sum- 
mary of biographical data elsewhere accessible, greatly enriched with 
a large body of information of his own industrious gathermg. He 
is particularlv illuminating on what we might call technical mat- 
ters — ^methods of composition, conditions of publication, early 
experiments, bibliographical oddities, sources of suggestion for 
characters and incidents (as in Tess), literary sources and influ- 
ences, topography, time-charts for the action of the novels, etc. But 
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he makes excellent use of such information for the larger interpre- 
tation of Hardy^s art and naentality. Highly interesting on the 
biographical side is his account of Hardy^s first wife — paragon of 
vanity, silliness, and Victorian narrowness of mind — ^with whom 
the large-minded genius bore so patiently for so many years, and 
whom he niomned so almost inconsolably after her death. Mr. 
Weber is, I may add, too polite and charitable to characterize the lady 
in terms so blunt. His approach to Hardy is intelligently worshipful 
and understanding. He shows us a man honest, simple, and lovable, 
a thinker of giave and mournful seriousness with a sharp and 
immitigable drive towards truth, modest inventor of tales for public 
consumption, skilful in fitting and Joining, artist in whom a real- 
ism shocking to his contemporaries was dominated and harmonized 
by a tender humanism and a profound instinct for beauty. While 
Hardy of Wessex will not displace the official biography by Hard Vs 
widow, it forms an invaluable supplement to it, and is a work mdis- 
pensable to all devoted lovers and students of Hardy. 


TJmversity of Minnesota 


Joseph Waeeen Beach 


Humanism and Imagination, By G K Elliott. Chapel Hill* 
The University of North Oarolma Press, 1938. Pp. x -j- 253. 
?2 50. 

In 1929 Professor Elliott published a volume of essays, The Cycle 
of Modern Poetry, which was characterized by acute thinking but 
was more difficult to read than the substance seemed to warrant. 
The present volume is still more difficult and less acute. The book 
IS made up of essays and reviews origmally written for periodicals ; 
and pait of the reader^s trouble arises from the fact that the pieces 
do not fit together into a whole, although they are arranged in 
chapters to look like a connected treatment of an interesting subiect. 
Two of the essays (or chapters) are valuable — ^those entitled 
^^Irvmg Babbitt as I Knew Him’" and Stuart Sheiman and the 
War Age ” Professor Elliott’s picture of Babbitt is arresting, and 
is a truly and finely drawn portrait (with a considerable amount of 
G. E. E. thrown in, here and throughout the book). It is the more 
worth having because Babbitt notoriously failed to embody himself 
fully in his own books. With aE his failures and limitations, he 
was one of the most remarkable Americans of the last generation; 
and as a university teacher he had the unusual qualification of being 
at once stimulating and solid. The reminiscences of his friends, 
therefore, are a service, not so much to his memorv, as to those 
who had not the good foirtune to know him personally. And amongst 

5 
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such remmiscences, of which a number have been published and 
more are m prospect, Professor ElliotPs take an important place. 

Professor BlliotPs essay on Sherman is a sound piece of criticism. 
Sherman was a writer of brilliant promise who fizzled out. Pro- 
fessor Elliott explains the mystery, and shows a talent for dis- 
erimmation which one wishes he could exercise more consistently. 
For the remainder of this book falls a good deal below the level of 
the pages on Sherman and Babbitt. There is an essay on Paul 
E. More and the Gentle Eeader which is, compared with the essay 
on Babbitt, an opportunity missed. Here and throughout the 
remainder of the book the prime difficulty is that Professor Elliott 
has several unharmonized aims He wants to draw a portrait of 
More, but he also wants to lower More as a means of raising Bab- 
bitt (and himself) ; he wants to exhibit his own brand of Catholi- 
cism as something superior to the faiths of both More and Babbitt; 
he wants to present the spirit of poetry as a continuing stream 
of revealed truth , he wants to show that he is a professor with the 
rest of them and something better. He is able to mingle without 
uniting these aims because his own beliefs are deliberately vague. 
But a tenacious refusal to clear one’s mind is not a serviceable 
step towards a successful book , and the imagination ” in the above 
title serves mainly to suggest the question what Professor Elliott 
imagined readers would be able to make of his muddled rumina- 
tions and refiections 

Egbert Shares 

University of Cincinnati 


The Tale Edition of Horace Walpole's Correspondence, Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Volumes iii-viii: Horace Walpole's Corre- 
spondence with Madame du Hefand and Wiart, Edited by 
W. S. Lewis axd Warren Hunting Smith. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. Ixxxviu + 407, 497, 439, 
502, 461, ix + 561. $45.00. 

The Yale Edition of Walpole’s Correspondence, initiated three 
years ago by two volumes containing the correspondence with 
William Cole, is now augmented by six handsome volumes devoted 
to Madame du Deffand. This correspondence, extending from 1766 
to 1780, has survived only in a very one-sided form. Out of about 
1700 letters which must have been written only 955 now exist in 
whole or in part. Of the surviving letters 840 are from Madame du 
Deffand. Nearly all of Walpole’s letters have perished — some were 
destroyed by Madame du Deffand, and others which she had 
returned to him were destroyed, probably at his direction, by his 
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protegee, Mary Berry, after his death. Six of his letters have been 
preserved m their original form, twelve exist m copies made by 
agents of the French Secret Service. Fragments of some 87 others 
survive, chiefly as quotations m the footnotes to Miss Berry^s 1810 
edition of Madame du Deffand At least 700 letters have perished 
completely. The originals of all hut a dozen of the letters of the 
blind French lady are preserved in the Bodleian. 

This voluminous correspondence, which exhibits a lively and 
entertaining picture of Parisian society in the last decades of the 
ancien req%me, reveals with decorous reserve the mind and peison- 
ality of the writer, and mirror-fashion reflects one of the many 
aspects of Walpole^s own character, was very competently edited in 
three stout octavo volumes by Mis Paget To^mbee in 191^. To the 
correspondence as there printed the Yale Edition has been able 
to add one long hitherto unpublished letter of Madame du Deffand , 
three hitherto unpublished letters from Walpole; three short para- 
graphs, a dozen sentences, and a few phrases or clauses which for 
some reason or other Mrs. Toynbee had silentlv omitted , and a 
few fragments of letters from Walpole quoted by Madame du 
Deffand in letters to other correspondents. The sum total of the 
additions to the correspondence amounts to less than fifteen pages. 
Other new significant material, however, is found in the ■journals 
which Walpole kept during his various visits to Pans (160 pages), 
and in Madame du Deffand^s journal of the last year of her life 
(40 pages). These Paris journals of Walpole, of which only a few 
excerpts have hitherto been printed, give a detailed itinerary, 
stage by stage, of each of his journeys between London and Pans 
and record all his social engagements — ^the plays and operas he 
attended, where he dined and supped and in what company^ — dnrmg 
each of his five visits to the French capital. 

The foot-note annotations are a model of what such a commentary 
should be Walpole^s own margmal notations on the orminals and 
the notes of Miss Berry and Mrs. Toynbee are retained with indi- 
cation of their source, together with much valuable material sup- 
plied by the present editors. The reader finds that all his reasonable 
queries are adequately but concisely answered, without anv super- 
fluous display of erudition There is an amazingly full and 
minutely analyzed index of names and topics in a convenient single 
alphabet which fills no less than 343 closely printed pages. 

In a review for MLN of the Cole volumes of the Yale Walpole 
the present reviewer expressed a regret that the editors had silently 
normalized and modernized the spelling, punctuation and capital- 
ization of the originals. In the case of Madame du Deffand^s 
letters there is, perhaps, a greater measure of justification for this 
procedure since, with very few exceptions, the orminals are in the 
hand of an amanuensis, usually M Wiart, rather than in that of 
the blind lady herself. But readers who are at home m the French 
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of the eighteenth century may be distnrbed lather than pleased to 
find such modern spellings as voulais for the older voulois, 

Mr. Lewis, his collaborating editor Mr. Warren Hunting Smith, 
and the anthorities of the Yale Univeisity Press are again to be 
congratulated at this latest step forward m the great undertaking 
of the Yale Walpole 

Eobert K. Eoot 

Princeton University 


From Donne to Dryden The Revolt Against Metaphysical Poetry, 
By Eobbet Lathrop Sharp. Chapel Hill* The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940 Pp. xiv + 221. $3 00. 

Sharp IS responsible for a useful book. I should hesitate to say 
that he has written a useful book, for the best thmgs in it are 
loan exhibits : by virtue, it is an anthology of passages from meta- 
physicals and neoclassicists, a portable repertory of what the 
metaphysicals thought of themselves and what the neoclassicists 
thought of them. As Sharp points out, the adherents to the Bonne 
tradition attempted no reasoned defense of their poetics, a silence 
which invites, without receiving, explanatory speculation, but, 
besides Carew’s elegy on Donne, properly treated by Williamson as 
the closest equivalent to such an apolog^q^^ there are many brief 
self -characterizations to be collected, as Sharp has (for the first 
time) collected them, and there are what may be called party terms 
and party phrases which Sharp is the first to have set m relief: 

strong Imes,’’ ^^masculme style,” and metaphysical ” (a word 
used by the conceited ” poets in a not purely literary, but in a 
literarily significant, sense) Almost equallv useful, to the historian 
of poetrv, is the much longer assemblage of neoclassical pronounce- 
ments upon the characteristic features of the metaphvsieal stvle 
as pejoratively named : its extravagance, harshness, and oiscuniy. 
From both groups, citations aie drawn from relatively unfrequented 
sources, — especially the laudatory verses prefaced to volumes of 
poetry. 

Here wholehearted praise must end. The intention is to be criti- 
cal as well as historical; and the author shows a commendable 
acquaintance with Empson, Eliot, and the like. But — ^though this 
is nowhere dearly announced — ^his study of the transition is chiefly 
an historical study of the critical transition, not a critical study 
of the poetic transition* the book is not, that is, a superiorly 
informed equivalent of Gosse’s From Shakespeare to Pope, and 
includes no equivalent of such metrical and rhetorical studies 
as Miss Wallerstem^s and Mr. Williamson’s. Nor are there any 
new ideas m explanation of its thesis . the revolt to be explained 
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by reference to both literary and nonliterary forces^^ is acconnted 
for in terms by now familiar to scholars • the rise of natural science 
and the Eoyal Society;, the rise of Puritanism;, the rise of Hobbes 
and Locke What we are offered is a lestatement of Eichard Jones, 
William Haller, Basil Willey. 

As a critic, Sharp seems confused His own sympathies and even 
principles oscillate curiously, so that one does not know, except by 
counting the pro-metaphysical and pro-neoclassical passages, where 
the author stands He takes neither a purely historical and deter- 
minist position, nor a consistently paitisan position, nor some 
position which is independent of the issues as set Predominantly 
influenced by Eliot, he can refer seriously to A E. Housman^s 
opposite theory of poetry as though one were reconcilable with the 
other. From first to last he uses critical and philosophical terms 
with a suspicious nonchalance : talks about poetic sincerity with- 
out analyzing that most precarious of concepts, talks aliout the 
religious poets^ neglect of reality as though something like the 
central issue weren^t, precisely, ^^What is reality alleges that 
the partiality of the metaphysicals for abstiactions . became 
displeasing to a scientific age/^ as though Science were not the 
Queen of Abstractionism He does the strangest things to words 
like abstract, general, and parhcular The book, in short, is an 
historically useful anthology accompanied by matter either familiar 
or immaturely construed. 

Austin Wahren 

University of Iowa 


Charles Reads, 8a Vie, Ses Romans, By Leoke Eiyes. Toulouse: 

Imprimerie Toulousaine, 1940 Pp 528. 

Ifs Never Too Late to Mend, an edition of Charles Eeade’s unpub- 
lished drama, with an introduction and notes. By Leone 
Eiyes. Toulouse* Imprimerie Toulousaine, 1940. Pp. 111. 

The present large French yolume, dedicated to Paul Dottin, 
treats systematically both Headers life and his noyels and presents 
much new material. ^^We have endeayored” Br. Enes declares m 
the preface, to be the comprehensive biographer needed by a man 
like Eeade. To bring out his characteristics, we have used, almost 
wholly, his intimate papers, his unpublished letters, and finally the 
enormous mass of his note-books, the readmg of which proves 
fruitful.’’^ 

The first part of the yolume is devoted to Headers life and throws 
new light on many of his aspects. The discussion, for instance, of 
the Puritanical character of the novelists mother is illuminatine^. 
Agam, the writer holds that Headers relationship to Mrs Se^unour, 
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whom he loved but whom he was kept from marrymg by the terms 
of his Oxford fellowship, was not merely the Platonic one which it 
IS usually considered. Her contribution to his liteiary woik, Dr. 
Elves believes, consisted not, as is sometimes supposed, in actual 
suggestions, but m the warm sympathy and encouragement needed 
by a man of his nature Finally, new light is thrown on the youth- 
ful love affair which took place in Scotland and which the fellow- 
ship again prevented from ripening into marriage. From it was 
born in 1848 a child, — ^the Charles Liston who was the novelists 
legatee and who, on his fathers death, assumed the name of Eeade. 

The second part of the book concerns Headers novels, and dis- 
cusses, in succession, their technique, their social views, their 
treatment of history, and their psychology. Dr. Eives points out 
that the publication of the principal humanitarian novels brought 
about, usually within a few years, laws ameliorating the abuses. 
There is, moi cover, an interesting discussion of certain similarities 
between Eeade and Zola and likewise an able account of psychology 
in Eeade’s novels. 

The chief fault noticeable m this volume is an occasional care- 
lessness m names. Thus we see mention of Uncle Toms's Cabin and 
^^Ketty SoreP^ instead of Hetty SorreP^ (in Adam Bede). The 
present reviewer, moreover, finds himself in the bibliogiaphy with 
his middle name as surname but easily pardons such mistakes when 
he reflects how many opportunities for error exist in 528 pages. 

The edition of Ifs Never Too Late to Mend, the drama which 
Eeade drew from his novel of the same name, is welcome, smce 
few of his plays are extant and since, mdeed, Dr. Eives was able, 
after careful research, to find only a single copy of this one. The 
work is composed of one act of humanitarianism and three acts 
of old-fashioned melodrama. 

Both volumes, then, are a contribution to our knowledge of Eeade. 
They give us many new facts and provide a well-balanced idea of 
his significance in literature. 

Albert Mortok Turner 

The University of Maine 


Windows of the Morning, a critical study of William Blahe's 
'^Poetical Shefches," 1783. By Margaret Euth Lowery. 
New Haven : Tale University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + ^49. 
$3.00. (Yale Studies in English, 93.) 

This study of Blake’s Poetical Shefclies falls roughly mto two 
sections: the circumstances of their publication and the literary 
influences to which they were subject. The first section, which to 
me is the more interesting of the two, leads off with a Just and 
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careful analysis of the five basic biographies of Blake. This is a 
chapter which must be read by anyone who presumes to write or 
even to lecture in a scholarly way upon Blake^s early life. The 
second chapter contributes something new to Blake^s biography in 
its study of the relation of Blake and Elaxman. It is argued that 
Elaxman^ rather than the Eev. Mi. Mathew or Mrs. Mathew, spon- 
sored the Poetical Sketches, and it is suggested that he also wrote 
the somewhat deprecatory Preface. All this is plausible, perhaps 
even likely, but it is not proved, and ought not to be mentioned (p. 
48) as a fact. It is further suggested, on the basis of a hitherto 
unpublished note of Blake^s sending Elaxman a draft for £100, that 
in consequence of a quairel Blake at this time (c. 1806) returned 
to Elaxman the expenses of printing the Poetical Sketches Miss 
Lowery is concerned, though not as much as I am, by the fact that 
£100 IS too large a sum for the expense in question, and she con- 
jectures that Elaxman may have borne the expense of Eobert Blake^s 
last illness. There is too much conjecture here to lend any weight 
to the theory of Flaxman’s sponsorship of the Sketches. 

The second section of the study is devoted to literary mfluences. 
This IS nearly always an uncertain subject, and the uncertainty is 
increased in this instance by the slightness of the Poetical Sketches 
both in scope and depth, and by the fact that what Blake assimi- 
lated from his reading was on the whole the spirit rather than the 
letter Of the older influences — the Bible, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton — I should be willing to accept Miss Lowery^s account. I 
must point out, however, the omission of Ezra, whom Blake him- 
self mentions as one of his early teachers I suppose that m making 
this assertion Blake included, and perhaps had solely in mind, 
the apocryphal Ezra ; yet Miss Lowery passes by the entire Apoc- 
rypha with the statement that Blake may have read it. In the 
analysis of eighteenth century influences I am less in agreement with 
Miss Lowery^s findings. The twenty pages devoted to Thomson’s 
influence leave me unconvinced at every point It is true that 
Thomson defined the poet’s function in very Blakean terms, but 
Blake could have arrived at this position without Thomson x\nd 
so it is with other and to me less striking parallels In her dis- 
cussion of Chatterton, however, Miss Lowery is on safe ground. 
The influence is clearly there, yet it has been denied for chrono- 
logical reasons. But Miss Lowery shows that many of Chatterton’s 
poems were published m periodicals m the very decade in which the 
Sketches were being composed. The study ends with an estimate 
of their literary value. 

M. 0 PEECivAn 

Ohio State University 
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The Fvrst Gentlemen of Virginia By Louis B. Wright. San 

Marino, California. The Huntington Library^ 1940 Pp. 

373. $3.75. 

Much has been written about the first gentlemen of Virginia, 
most of it by their descendants to prove the gentility and antiquity 
of their lineage, and the rest largely by New Englanders to prove 
the fallacy of the arguments advanced by the descendants. Dr. 
Wright concerns himself as little with the one group as with the 
other, and undertakes to assess the intellectual qualities of the 
dominant Virginia families during the first century and a quarter 
after the establishment of the colony. He finds that they sought 
their models m Elizabethan England, and that their fundamental 
ideals came from a remoter past. He points out that fortitude, 
temperance, prudence, and justice were the four cardinal qualities 
that Aristotle and succeeding classical writers laid down as funda- 
mental to the gentleman. The Eenaissance accepted these entire, 
and added liberality and courtesy Elizabethan and Jacobean 
writers expounded their conceptions of proper conduct m cour- 
tesy books, which the Virginians put into their libraries and into 
their pattern of thought To the virtues named above, they added 
a sense of public responsibility which was one of their out-standing 
characteristics. 

Dr. Wright thinks that their conceptions of conduct were more 
Aristotelian than Christian; but when has the Western World ever 
accepted the Christian doctrmes of humility and non-resistance? 
Nevertheless, the seventeenth century Virgmian was a decidedly 
religious man. Books on religious subjects had a prominent place 
in the libraries of the gentry and in some cases they actually out- 
numbered those on medicme and law. One could make out an 
extensive list of ^^blue laws^^ from the statutes of the House of 
Burgesses, but the Virginian loved his horses and his punch; he 
sometimes even loved his women more than he regarded the clergy 
of the Established Church. The Anglican was really no less reli- 
gious than the Puritan , he was merely religious in a different way. 
If the former tolerated sins of the flesh, the latter tolerated and 
even admired sins of the money bags. 

It IS from a careful study of early libraries that Dr. Wright has 
derived most of his information concerning the intellectual bent 
of the early Virgmians. His conclusion is that, though they 
undertook to follow English models, thev did not undertake to 
keep abreast of the times, usually neglecting Shakespeare and 
Milton, for instance, and emphasizing the classics ” of an earlier 
period. As a result, he believes that thev were more like the 
Englishmen of Elizabeth^s time than like the contemporary 
Britisher who had meanwhile developed the negative virtues of the 

public scIiooL^^ 
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By previous research and -writuig, Dr. Wright is -well qualified 
for the subject which he undertook He handles it in a scholarly 
and dispassionate manner, and his findings in the field of antique 
gentility should be amusing to this generation of progressively 
mechanized vulgarity. 

Thomas Peekiks Abernetht 

The University of Virginia 


Philosophy in the Poetry of Pdwm Arlington Robinson. Ey 
Estelle Kaplak. New York. Coliimbia University Press, 
1940 . 

Miss Kaplan^s book on the philosophy of Edwin Arlington 
Eobmson opens with the presentation of certain clues to ins thought 
to be found in his letters. After quoting various critical comments 
on his poetry which^ though ^^not very well informed and not 
detailed/^ at least “ suggest the need for a critical examination of 
Eobinson^s philosophical ideas/^ she discusses the influence upon 
his thinking of Schopenhauer^ filtering through Eoyce and dis- 
tilled further in the alembic of Hardy^s world She points out 
that he was neither pessimist nor materialist, but that he found 
peace m the light that enabled him to discern the darkness, a 
fearlessness m the face of the revelations of self-knowledge and of 
dark omnipotence.^^ Miss Kaplan distmguishes four stages in 
Eobmson^s mtellectual growth, marked by four chief themes in his 
poetry the tragedy of hght, the tragedy of love in conflict with 
duty, the tragedy of marriage, and the tragedy of power. In the 
second and longer part of the book, she analyzes poems represen- 
tative of these four groups, with final emphasis on King Jasper j 
a synthesis of all the periods.^^ 

Miss Kaplan has cleared Eobinson of the ill-founded charge of 
unrelieved pessimism. She has defined more closely than her 
predecessors his connections with New England transcendentalism 
and the influence upon his thinkmg of Eoyce's interpretation of 
Schopenhauer. And her analysis of the poems should be helpful 
to those who find Eobmson^s symbolism difficult. 

Greater clarity and ease, however, m organization and m style 
would be desirable m a book of this kind. The two opening chap- 
ters, appearing at first to be merely a series of quotations, must he 
reread m the light of what follows before they take on their real 
significance Miss Kaplan^s sentences, often awkward, are not 
always clear in construction ("Even as success has nothing to do 
with honor, so with intelligence ; and sometimes her paraphrases 
of Eobinson^s verse are less illuminatmg than the poet’s imaarery. 
Also she is more successful in analyzing philosophical thought than 
human emotion. She does not always penetrate to the feelings and 
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motives of the characters or recognize and appreciate a dramatic 
situation Consequently her use of quotations to prove her point 
IS occasionally misleading She forgets, for example, that Matthias 
was slightly drunk when he said, 

Where aie the mysteiies in us that require 
So much diamatic fuss*** 

Such failures in insight or errors in interpretation do not invali- 
date Miss Kaplan^s mam thesis. Her book, after all, is not literary 
criticism but philosophical analysis. But in presenting Eobinson 
the thinker, it is a pity to represent incorrectly or inadequately 
Eobmson the poet. 

Gaucher College ELIZABETH NiTOHIB 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Art of Sahre By David Woucestee. Cambridge Harvard 
University Press, 1940 Pp. x -|- 194. $1.75. This is an entertain- 
mg and often brilliantly written little volume. The author^s ob;iect 
IS to classify the various literary incarnations of the volatile and 
Protean spirit of satire. He has written chapters on ^^Invec- 
tive,” Burlesque,” Irony, the ally of Comedy, Irony, the ally 
of Tragedy,” and The evolution of English satire ” These form 
the main divisions of his subject, but within each of the chapters he 
multiplies distinctions, so that he discovers, for example, nme 
sorts of burlesque Seldom, however, are his distinctions forced or 
and. He has made them m order to examme m detail the rhetorical 
prmciples governing each type of satire. In this task Mr. Worcester 
has been very successful. In a trenchant phrase he often clears 
the ground of much debris of familiar and futile argument. When 
we dislike irony,” he writes, ^^we call it sarcasm.” That disposes 
of a tortured subject of discussion once and for all. 

Inevitably a person who strives to make his language constantly 
simple and striking is occasionally inept. Some of Mr. Worcester’s 
carefully wrought antitheses are merely verbal ^^What we are 
faced with in high burlesque ” he writes, is a simile in reverse, a 
simile without a similitude.” Only occasionally does he fah into 
strained cle\ erness and bad taste, as when he says Irony is the 
shoe horn of ideas ” or The labor of analyzing each stage m the 
growth of irony would be about as profitable as milking a he goat 
into a sieve.” 

Sometimes Mr. Worcester’s desire to find an effective example 
of the kmd of satire he is discussing at the moment leads him to 
perverse literary Judgments. Such is the opinion expressed m the 
following sentence. "Perhaps the finest use of sustained irony 
(in American letters) occurs in Mark Twain’s The Mysterious 
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Stran^ger/" Only Professional naturalists like Theodore Dreiser 
would share this opinion. In most of this woik Clemens completely 
loses his psychic distance and merely expresses painful personal 
unhappiness The doctrines he then announces are crass forms 
of pessimistic materialism crudely expressed 

Howeyer^ blemishes of this sort are infrequent Seldom does 
Mr. Worcester substitute empty eleyerness for criticism. And very 
often he goes far beyond mere analysis of rhetorical means and 
manners to reveal sound critical insight. His explanation of the 
way in which the irony of the Greeks fed the grand tradition 
of satire in the western world is an uncommonly able piece of 
historical criticism. The book will profit and delight both the 
professional student of literature and the intelligent general reader 

ColumUa XJmversttp OSCAE JAMES CAMPBELL 


TradiUons in American Literature. By Joseph Meesand. New 
York: Modern Chapbooks Press, 1939 Pp. xiii-f 247. $2 00 
The title of this book is less descriptive than the blurb on the 
jacket* study of Jewish characters and authors in American 
literature from colonial times to the present day, with copious bibli- 
ographies.” Such a study has long been needed. This one, how- 
ever, will be found valuable prmcipally for the material the author 
has assembled. Mr. Mersand^s difficulty seems to have been m 
deciding upon a definite pomt of view from which to survey the 
contribution of the Jew to American literature Was he mterested 
m evaluating the work of authors of Jewish extraction or the reflec- 
tion of Jewish life in America as portrayed by both Jews and non- 
Jews^ Perhaps the looseness of his structure is to some extent 
responsible for the effect of disunity and abortiveness. Certainly 
the proportions of the various parts indicate neither scholarly nor 
critical selection. George S. Kaufman, Elmer Eice, Clifford Odets, 
S. N. Behrman, Irwin Shaw, and Samuel and Bella Spewack, 
among the dramatists, receive separate chapters; only Eobext 
Nathan and Ben Hecht, among novelists, are given chapters; and 
no Jewish poet is given separate treatment. None of the collahora- 
tors of Kaufman, not even Moss Hart or Marc Connelly, receives 
more than a cursory mention, and none of the popular Jewish 
novelists, such as Edna Berber or Fannie Hurst, is discussed with 
any degree of comprehensiveness. 

Many of Mr. Mersand^s off-hand statements mvite challenge. 
The fact that Wexley^s plays ^^were produced in Eussia as true 
representations of phases of American life ” (p. 12) does not prove 
their excellence. Nor is the determination of the Spewacks " to 
try to improve their technique and broaden the scope of their 
activities'^ (p. 77) proof that they can ever attain the stature 
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of S. N. Behrman or George S. Kaufman/^ And the fact that 
Arthur Gniterman “^^has published sixteen books of poetry since 
1909^^ (p. 129) may be significant of something, but there still 
remains the question of the quality of his verse. 

The Johns Hopkins University BUTLLION FAGIK 


Positivism m the United States {1858-1861), By Eichmond 
Laurin Hawkins Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1938. 
Pp. x-\-24z3, $3.00. (Harvard Studies in Eomance Languages, 
Vol 14.) Professor Hawkms published in 1936 a book entitled 
Auguste Comte and the United States {1816-1858) ^ and the above 
volume is a continuation. The record of his search for early traces 
of Comte in this country now runs to nearly 400 pages. In a foot- 
note (p 86) in the 1936 instalment he wrote . At no time before 
the Civil War were there m the United States more than a half- 
dozen adults who accepted both the positive philosophy and the 
Eeligion of Humanity In the book under review he writes : The 
Protestant United SUtes was poor soil for Comte^s theories (p. 
26). Both books are models of scholarly method, and these con- 
clusions are so thoroughly documented and proved that no one will 
ever be tempted to prove them over again. We might have guessed 
that the Protestant theologians and professors of philosophy who 
encountered Comte would have felt bound to oppose him, and now 
we know that they did. We also learn that the handful who accepted 
him before the Civil War were men of no great mark or significant 
mfiuence. The letters printed do not appear to tell us anything 
about Comte that was not known before. We hear a good deal in 
the later volume about one of the odd Utopian communities of 
nineteenth-century America; but this one, unlike some of the 
others, was obscure while it lasted, and vanished without exerting 
any influence on the life, thought, or literature of the United 
States. All in all, Professor Hawkins has conclusively demonstrated 
that there is nothmg in this field of study which should for a 
moment detam persons with no time to waste. 

ROBERT SHAFER 

University of Cincinnati 


Peter Porcupine in America: The Career of William Collett^ 
179B-180O By Mary Elizabeth Clark Philadelphia: Privately 
printed, 1939. Pp. vi + 193. (University of Pennsylvania disser- 
tation in English.) Miss Clark’s aims are*^^^ to reconstruct CobbetPs 
life m Philadelphia in as great detail as possible ” and to show 
the connection of the writing he did here with the general course 
of historical events.” In addition to CobbetPs works, the chief 
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source of mforinatioii for most biographers of this period, Miss 
Clark has used such materials as the Eush papers at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, some unpublished letters (notably a 
series written to James Mathieu from Wilmington in 1793-94, 
now at the Huntington Library),* and the files of contemporary 
newspapers. Her contribution is ayowedly factual, a considerable 
expansion of the usual accounts of Cobbett^s most eventful stay in 
the United States, rather than a remterpretation. It is probable, 
indeed, that such a biography as Mr G. D. H. Coleys relates 
Cobbett^s writings more clearly to his time. 

This book, nevertheless, will be valuable both to one who seeks 
to understand the development of Cohbetf s political thought and 
to one who is concerned with the nature and details of the conflict 
between the Federalists and the Eepubhcans. It indicates how 
Cobbett learned his trade and made his reputation in Philadelphia, 
and displays his importance to Americans because his violent pio- 
Bntish sentiments helped to turn the new nation aw^ay from the 
monarchical and aristocratic tradition toward Jeffersonian democ- 
racy.^^ More problematical, perhaps, is the suggestion that Gob- 
betPs later modifications of political belief ^^may have been in 
part a result of his American experience Miss Clarkes explanation 
of a central puzzle in CobbetPs career — his shift from anti- J acobm 
to Radical — seems to be that he was influenced in some way by 
those prmciples which he most vigorously attacked. There are 
many hints here that his position was emotional rather than 
rational, that patriotism and personalities had a larger part in his 
life than principles. One may learn a good deal about part^^ poli- 
tics and men^s motives from the experiences of William Cobbett. 

The TJmversity of Texas THEODOEB HOEXBERGER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A “ Falsified Veese ix EIleist’s Eomhurg^i The November 1940 issue 
of this journal contained an interesting contribution by Walter Silz on a 
disputed reading of Kleist’s Pr%nz Friedrich von Eomhurg Having estab- 
lished the line referred to in Tieck’s letter as Eomhutg 594, Mr Silz 
plausibly conjectures that it was pointed out to Tieck by one of Kleist’s 
friends long after the poet's death, in fact long after the first appearance of 
Eomhurg m the Eachgelassene Schriften Mr. Silz is under no illusions as 
to the dependability of Tieck as an editor, and he cites numerous instances 
of Tieck's tampering with Kleist’s text Yet he is inclined to side with. 
Tieck in this instance and accept the claim that Kleist T\Tote Spanien '' 
when he meant Frankreieh ” or that he substituted Spam for France in 
his manuscript in order to avoid trouble with the censor. Mr Silz argues 
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this point of view veiy ably. ISTevertheless I am not convinced I still 
believe that Eleist wrote 

Gedf'angt von Bpamens Tyra^inenheeren, 
as the line stands in all texts save Tieck’s text of 1846 The reasons for my 
conviction may be briefly summarized as follows 

(1) Where political censorship pievails, putting a check on the free ex- 
pression of political loves and hates, a poet will write, generally speaking, 
what he can hope to “ get away with ’’ It does not seem plausible that a 
poet — a Kleist, of all poets — should doctor his manuscript in advance to 
forestall a carping censor Why, then, should Kleist have done so here? 

(2) But even supposing that Kleist was persuaded to change the line 
in question in the manuscript that the printer was to use in setting up his 
type, this consideration did not hold good with regard to the manuscript 
that has come down to us The extant manuscript was copied, at Kleist^s 
direction, as a gift for a Prussian princess As such it might be expected 
to contain KleisPs authentic text, not a veision that had been tampered 
with to please the censor Yet, as Mr Silz notes, this manuscript also has 
the traditional line. Should this be due to an oversight’ 

(3) There was no reason to expect special vigilance on the censor’s part 
with regard to Kleist’s Homhurg Unlike the ffermannsschlachtf this play 
IS in no way a transparently veiled portrayal of Prussia’s struggle against 
Napoleon 

(4) Making allowance for the common belief that inordinately stupid 
people were appointed to the post of censor, it is hard to believe — though 
by no means impossible — that the passage in question should have been 
deemed offensive even in the phrasing 

Gedrangt von den Tyrannenheeren Frankreichs 
For here Prance is shown, at a time remote from the present, as engaged in 
a war not with Prussia, but with the Netherlands Moreover, the reference 
to Prance occurs in an expository participial clause, at the beginning of a 
sentence, where it could not possibly have touched off an anti-Prench 
outburst of applause during a theatrical performance Or was the censor- 
ship of so iron-clad a nature as to require that under no circumstances 
was the mention of French armies to be associated with the idea of 
tyranny? 

(5) But let us see what Kleist got away with in his heavily censored 
Berhner AhendUatter on the score of the French For the issue of October 
20, 1810 Kleist revamped an anecdote about a dare-devil Prussian soldier 
vrho, taken prisoner after the Battle of Jena, manages to escape and sub- 
sequently kills and plunders a goodly number of the French Recaptured 
Anally and sentenced to be shot, he asks to have a last wish. This being 
granted, he takes down his trousers and asked to be shot in such a way 
as to prevent his hide from being punctured^ The printed source from 
which Kleist borrow^ this story has the soldier captured by the Bavarians, 


^Werke (B P.) rv, 190 
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JSTapoleon's “ Eheinbund allies ReinlioM Steig, whose hook contains 
both versions, 2 comments on Kleist^s substitution as follows 

El kann aucb die Ehembunds-Baiern als die Feinde, gegen die er Hasz 
erwecken will, nicbt brauehen Ei kennt nur einen Eeind fur alles Deutsche. 
Unbedenklich setzt er die Franzosen statt der Baiern ein ® > 

(6) While this anecdote disposes of the idea that Kleist obligingly 
cooperated with the censor in older to avoid giving offense to the French, 
I feel certain for other reasons that Spam is part of the authentic context 
and that Kleist did not substitute Spain for France in our moot passage 
as a cautious afterthought The whole passage reads as follows 
Qed'iangt von ^pamens Tyt annenheereni 
We%& Moritz Laum, mein Vettei von Or amen, 

Wo er die eignen Kinder retten soli 

Who can Moritz be but the well-known son of William the Silent, the 
successor to his father’s policy of waging the fight against Spain’ The 
name of Moritz calls to mind the heroic struggle of the Kethei lands 
against their traditional foe, setting in motion a train of images of high 
emotional voltage for every German reader of Kleist’s day, and the name 
of Moritz also serves to remind us that our play is not contemporaneous 
with the days of Egmont and Don Carlos but is laid in a later phase of the 
struggle We have moved up m time from those epic days of William the 
Silent and the Duke of Alva’ To this extent oui time sense is invited 
to function despite the manifest interweaving of historical fact and 
legend m the tissue of the play. But how does Moritz, who died in 1625 
— fifty years before the battle of Fehrbellm — ^fit into the pictuie if we 
replace Spain by France’ In the days of the Great Elector there was no 
Moritz It was William the Third of Orange who directed the affairs of 
his country Supposing, then, that Kleist was tiying to be true to history, 
he would have written 

Cedrangt von den Tyrannenheeren Franhreiclis 
W€i& Wilhelm Tcaum, mem Vetter von 0?a72ien, 

Wo er die eignen Kinder retten soil 

Supposing further that the censor objected to the mention of Fiance, 
Kleist would have replaced the first line by the one we read in our editions, 
but the name of Wilhelm would have stood’ 

(7) While this might suffice to clinch the authenticity of the standard 
version, let us look at one more aspect of the case. As we have seen, the 
net effect of reading France for Spain is to substitute one historical 
incongruity for another and to sacrifice m the bargain an historical myth, 
an emotional complex, rich in associations and sure of an automatic 
response, — in short, to exchange a " marble hall ” of the imagination for 
a patched piece of scaffolding Whether Kleist knew his historical facts 
well enough to do this grafting together of two historical epochs in full 
awareness I do not claim to know We all know, however, that the his- 


^Reinhold Steig, Keinrich von Kletsfs Berliner Kampfe, (Berlin und 
Stuttgart, 1901), 343-5 
344-6. 
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toxian among German diamatists, Friedricli Scliiller, played witli liis 
liistoric material in sovereign fashion when he presented the destruction 
of the Great Armada (1588) as coincident with the despatching of the 
Duke of Alba to the ‘Nfetherlands (1567) And with the weighty piecedent 
of his beloved Don Garlos before his eyes, Elleist would not have been the 
man to flinch from such a bold telescoping of historical events 

(8) If there is no valid reason for changing the line, how, then, did Tieek 
come to revise it in 1846? 

I think that some admirer of Kleist’s, some person well grounded in 
history but deficient in poetic imagination, discovered the historical 
inaccuracy of the passage and took exception to it. He was shocked to 
thinlc that a great patriot should have erred so egregiously in sketching 
the background of that glorious epoch of Brandenburg’s history Reluctant 
to chaige Kleist with an error that would have compromised a Prussian 
school-boy, he sought for an explanation Having found one that seemed 
inherently plausible, — the stringency of censorship — ^he nursed it until 
it grew to the stature of subjective certainty This achieved, he did his bit 
to save Kleist’s good name by palming theory off as fact upon Kleist’s 
grateful editor 

Hermani^ J Weigand 

Yale XJmveraity 


Rousseau and Faust Shortly after the publication of my note on 
Rousseau and Faust {MLN ^ Dec 1940), I received a courteous note from 
Professor Albert W Aron, enclosing a reprint of his article The Mature 
Goethe and Rousseau,” {Joui-nal of EngUsh and G-ermamo Philology, April, 
1936), in which he traces with full documentation Goethe’s interest in 
Rousseau At the end he points out the parallel between a passage in the 
Reveries and the pact in Faust This was the point of my note I wish 
to offer to Prof. Aron apologies for my unwitting repetition of a part 
of his findings and thanks for his gracious attitude in the matter While 
reading selections from Rousseau with a class, my eye fell on the passage in 
question. The resemblance to Goethe’s lines struck me instantly, I 
examined such editions and studies of Faust as were available to me, 
found no allusion to the Reveries and submitted my note I would add 
that I am at once gratified to see my conjecture confirmed by Prof 
Aron’s researches and chagrined to learn that I have repeated a find of his. 
I was entirely unaware of his investigation until he sent me the leprint 

Reed College Benj M Woodbbidge 


The Review oe Engeish Studies, We are glad to learn from Professor 
James R. Sutherland that fhe Review of English Btudies, of which he is 
now the editor, has every intention of carrying on through the war The 
REB needs and deserves the support of all who are interested in English 
scholarship. 
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[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Bateson, F. W. (ed.). — The Cambridge 
bibliogiaphy of English literature vol I, 
600-1660, II, 1660-1800, IH, 1800-1900, IV, 
Index Eew York Macmillan, 1941 Pp 
xl + 912, XX + 1003, xxn+ 1098, iv + 
287 $32 50 

Browning, Robert. — Poetical works, com- 
plete from 1833 to 1868 and the shorter 
poems theieafter London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford [Yew York Oxford U Press], [1941] 
Pp XIV + 698 $175 (Oxford Editions of 

Standard Authois ) 

Commission on Teacher Education. — A 
brief statement of its origin and scope 
‘Washington, D O American Council on 
Education, 1940 Pp ii + 18 
Day, Cyrus Lawrence and Murne, 
Eleanore Boswell. — English song-books, 
1651-1702, a bibliography, with a first-lme 
mdex of songs London • Oxford U Press, 
1940 Pp xxii + 439 (Printed for the 
Bibliographical Society, and issued only to 
Members ) 

Deferrari, Harry A. — Outline of a theory 
of linguistic change Washington^ D C., 
privately printed, 1941 Pp ii + 21 
Donne, John. — ^Ignatius Ms Conclave, or 
his mthronisation in a late election m hell 
Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 
1611, with an introduction by Charles M 
Coffin New York * Columbia U. Press, 1941 
Pp xxxii + 148 $1 60 (Facsimile Text 

Society, 53 ) 

Hankins, John Erskine — The life and 
works of George Turbervile Lawrence, 
Kansas U of Kansas, 1940 Pp v + 98 
$100 (U of Kansas Pubs, Humanistic 
Studies, 25 ) 

Heltzel, Virgil B. (ed.). — Types of Eng- 
lish prose, non-fiction New York * Mac- 
millan, 1941 Pp xviii + 678 $1 50 (Types 
of English Literature ) 

Herr, Alan Eager. — The Elizabethan ser- 
mon, a smvey and a bibliogiaphy Piss. 
Philadelphia : U of Penn, 1940 Pp 169 
Housman, Alfred Edward. — ^A bibliography 
Compiled by Theodore G. Ehrsam Boston: 
P W. Faxon, 1941. Pp 44. $1 25 (tXseful 
Reference Series, 66.) 

Hoyt, Charles H. — Five plays. Edited by 
Douglas L. Hunt. Princeton, N. J : Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1941. Pp xvi + 240. $5 00 
(America's Lost Plays, ix.) 

Hughes, Helen Sard. The gentle Hert- 
ford, her life and letters. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1940 Pp XIV + 506 (A Wellesley 
College Publication ) 

Manch, Joseph. — Jonathan Swift and 
women Buffalo, N 7 .* U of Buffalo, 1941 
Pp 83 $0 50 (U of Buffalo Studies, xvi, 
4 Monographs in English, 3 ) [A creditable 
M A thesis which suiveys in detail the part 
women play in Swift’s life and writings ] 
Milton, John. — Complete poetical works 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
Harris Fiancis Fletcher Boston Houghton 
Mifflin, [19411 Pp. XIV + 574 $2 80 (A 
revision of the Cambridge Edition, edited 
by William Vaughn Moody ) 

Poems With inti eduction and notes 

by James Holly Hanfoid New York Thomas 
Nelson, 1941 Pp Ixxxviii + 582 $1 50 

(Nelson’s English Senes ) 

Parker, William Riley — Milton’s contem- 
porary reputation, an essay, together with 
a tentative list of pimted allusions to Mil- 
ton, 1641-1674, and facsimile reproductions 
of five contemporary pamphlets written in 
answer to Milton Columbus, Ohio • Ohio 
State U Press, 1940 Pp xii •+ 299 (Grad 
School Studies, Contributions in Lang and 
Lit, 7 ) 

Parks, Edd Winfield. — Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Mary Noailles Murfree) Chapel 
Rill, North Carolina XT of N C Press, 
[1941] Pp XVI + 258 $2 50 

Plato — On the trial and death of Soc- 
rates, Euthyphio, Apology, Crito, Phaedo 
Translated, with introduction and notes, by 
Lane Cooper Ithaca, N Y : Cornell XJ 
Press, 1941 Pp xiv + 200 $2 00 
Poe, Edgar Allan. — The great tales and 
poems Pocket Book Text Senes New York • 
Pocket Books, Inc , 1940 Pp xiv + 360 
$0 33 

Tamerlane and other poems Repro- 
duced in facsimile from the edition of 1827, 
with an introduction by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott New Yoik' Columbia XJ Press, 
1941 Pp lx\i + 40 $180 (Facsimile 

Text Society, 51 ) 

Pope, Alexander — Imitations of Horace, 
with An Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot and The 
Epilogue to the Satires Edited by John 
Butt. London Methuen, [1939] Pp liv + 
406 16/6. (Twickenham Edition of Poems 
of Alexander Pope, iv ) 

The Rape of the Lock, and other 

poems Edited bw Geoffrey Tillotson Lon- 
don: Methuen, [1940] Pp" xx + 410 16 sh 

(Same, ii.) 

Rndman, Harry W — ^Italian nationalism 
and English letters, figures of the Risorgi- 
mento and Victorian men of letters. New 
York: Columbia XJ. Pi ess, 1940 Pp. 444 
$3.25 (Columbia XJ. Studies in Eng and 
Comp Lit , 146 ) 
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Shakespeare. — Henry the Fourth, Part 
Two A new variorum edition, ed Matthias 
A Shaaher Philadelphia, Pa * Lippmcott, 
1940 Pp XX + 715 $7 50 

Spear e, M. E. (ed.) — The Pocket Book of 
Verse, great English and American poems 
New York, Pocket Books, Inc, 1940 Pp 
XXVI + 422 $0 25 

Stauffer, Donald A — The art of biography 
m eighteenth centuiy England, and Biblio- 
graphical supplement Princeton, N J * 
Piinceton U Press, 1941 Pp xiv + 572, x 
+ 293 $5 00 each, $8 50 together 

Sutherland, Arthur Bruce — Maurice Hew- 
lett historical romancer Diss Philadelphia 
U of Penn , 1938 Pp x + 199 

University of Toronto Quarterly. — Re- 
prints Arthur Barker, “ The pattern of 
Milton’s Nativity Ode/^ and E K Brown, 
Thomas Wolfe realist and symbolist.’’ 
Toronto: U of Toronto Quarterly, x (Jan, 
1941) Pp 167-81, 153-66 
Williams, Margaret (transl and arr.). — 
Word-Hoard, passages from Old English 
literature from the sixth to the eleventh 
centuries New York Sheed and Ward, 
1940 Pp. XVI + 459 $4 00 
Wolfe, Don M — Milton in the Puritan 
Revolution New York * Thomas Nelson, 
1941. Pp XVI + 496 $4 00 
Wordsworth, William — ^Poetical works, — 
poems written in youth, poems referring to 
the period of childhood Edited from the 
manuscripts, with textual and critical notes 
by E de Selincourt Oxford • Clarendon 
Press {New York Oxford U. Press], 1940 
Pp XVI + 379 $6 00 

Wynn, Dudley Taylor.^ — A critical study 
of the writings of Mary Hunter Austin 
(1868-1934) Abridgement of diss. New 
York • N. Y U., 1941. Pp ii + 22. 

GERMAN 

Bansa, Elfnede. — - Bettma von Arnims 
Verhaltms zur Eunst Diss. Erankfurt 
Wur^shurg: K. J. Tnltsch, 1938 70 pp 
Behne, Hermann. •— Wilhelm Waiblinger 
Erne neue Wurdigung seines Lebens und 
Schaffens Berlin; Behr’s Yerlag, 1939. 243 
pp, 3 plates M. 5 00. 

Bohnenblust, Gottfried. ^ Carl Spitteler. 
[Aus- Grosse Schweizer. 1938]. Zurich: 
Atlantis Verl [1938]. 9 pp. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer [Aus: 

Grosse Schweizer 1938], Ziinch: Atlantis 
Verb [1938]. 8 pp. 

Die Diehtung der Eidgenossenschaft 

[Aus: Die Schweiz — ^Mein Dand. 1939]. 
OUen: Walter [1939]. 8 pp. 4*. 

Debruimer, A. — Aus der Kranlcheitsge- 
schichte des Genitivs Vortrag, gehalten Im 


“ Verem fur deutsehe Spi ache ” in Bern am 
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THE DAEK HINTS OP SIR JOHN HAWKINS AND 
BOSWELL 

No portion of BoswelBs Life of Johnson, as he foresaw, has been 
so -unpopular with the commentators as that in which he attributes 
Johnson’s agonies of remorse in his last days to the recollection of 
sezual irregularities mto which he had been led by Savage years 
before ^ Croker feels obliged to declare his opinion that Boswell’s 
introduction of this topic, his pretended candour, and hollow de- 
fence, were unwarranted by any evidence, and are the most, indeed 
almost the only, discreditable parts of his whole work.” In another 
note he is even more condemnatory, he speaks of ^^smister au- 
thority,” ^^low and filthy guilt,” ^^calumniated friend,” hearsay 
or . . . guess,” and concludes that Boswell’s good sense, good taste, 
and good feeling, must have . . . given way under some powerful 
self-delusionJ^ ^ Fitzgerald expands this mto an explicit charge 
that Boswell gratuitously mseited the passage to pay o2 Johnson 
for not remembering him in his will, and to sanction his own short- 
comings.® Dr. Hill is silent, but Dr. Powell says the whole thing 
comes down to vague insinuations.” ^ 

^Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G B. Hill and L. F Powell, 1934-, iv. 
395-8 (Hereafter referred to as Life*) 

^ Life of Samuel Johnson, ed J W. Croker, 1831, v 306 n 1, 309 n 1. 
In the (later) one-vol edition the notes are somewhat different, hut no 
less violent 

® Percy Fitzgerald, Boswell’s Autohtofjraphy , 1912, pp. 265-71. No one 
who knows Fitzgerald will he surprised to find that this reverses his earlier 
opinion in his edition of the Life (1874, iii. 157, n 1) There he thought 
that “the evidence of Hawkins and Boswell, who had seen [Johnson’s] 
private diaries, is more to he relied on than such speculations as Hr- 
CrokePs.^’ 

* Life, 111 552 
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Mr. W. B. C. Watkins has reopened the discussion in his recent 
study of Swift, Johnson, and Sterne {Penlous Balance, cf below, 
pp 394-5). He does real service by bringing out clearly the fact 
that Hawkins first made the charge, and that Boswell, though he 
wrote at greater length, really says no more than his predecessor 
His conclusion is that while it is possible that Boswell refers to 
some secret confidence, it seems fairly clear that Hawkins is merely 
making the rash assumption on the basis that Johnson knew 
intimately a man of dissolute morals. . . His sense of sm is 
explicable on other grounds.^^ ^ 

The topic is an ungracious one, but since it is apparently always 
going to be discussed, we had better have somewhere a full and 
detached statement of the evidence so far as Hawkins and Boswell 
are concerned. Mr. Watkins does not take into account material 
in BoswelBs journal that is much to the point. 

In the first place, I think we can dismiss the suggestion of a 
secret confidence. So far as is known, Boswell never heard from 
Johnson himself any confession of sexual irregularity, and there 
is no record that he ever questioned him on the subject. He told 
Sir John Pringle in 1776 that he did not dare to.® Peter Garrick — 
not a very close friend of Johnson — ^told Boswell in 1775 that it 
was suspected that Johnson had seduced ^^a Lady, a very fine 
woman ; this Boswell thought not very probable/^ ^ It does not 
appear that he had from any of Johnson’s intimate friends any 
trustworthy evidence for his guarded and apparently reluctant 
statement that J ohnson after he came to London, and had asso- 
ciated with Savage and others, was not so strictly virtuous, in one 
respect, as when he was a younger man,'’’ ^ 

I have no doubt that his authority was Hawkins. On 7 May 
1785 Boswell met Hawkins at Bennet Langton’s. His journal for 
that day has the following : 

Sir J. Hawkins and I did very well. Stood m a corner, and 
talked grave and earnest. He accounted for Johnson’s fear of 
death : ^ I have read his diary. I wish I had not read so much. He 

® W. B. C. Watkins, Perilous Bulunce, 1939, pp. 51, 53 
^Primie Popers of James Boswell from Malahtde Castle, 1928-34, zi 
233 (10 April 1776) (Hereafter referred to as Prti,ate Papers ) 

’ J&td., X. 142 (24 March 1775). 
iv. 395. 
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had strong amorous passions/ Bos ^Bnt he did not indulge 
them ^ ^ Hawk. ^ I have said enough/ ” ® 

In his entry for 8 July of the next year, the day before he began 
the composition of the Life^ occurs the following cryptic sentence . 

Drank tea at Langton^s and had a conference with him and 
Sir J ohn Hawkins upon a delicate question, which Langton assured 
me I weighed and decided upon as well as he could suppose it to be 
done/^ 

The language of the Life is reminiscent of these passages. ^"^I 
am to mention (with all possible respect and delicacy^ however) 
that his conduct. ... It was well known that his amorous inchna- 
tions were uncommonly strong and impetuous 

It IS of the first importance to know what Hawkins had read, 
but I fear that certainty is impossible. The fragmentary private 
diaries now knowm to exist contain nothing to support his charge, 
though it should be noted that none of them covers the period of 
Johnson^s early life in London. We know, however, from Boswell 
that J ohnson had another record, a full, fair, and most particular 
account of his own life in two quarto volumes. Boswell was not 
speaking on hearsay; he had once accidentally seen and had sur- 
reptitiously read a great deal m them, but as he confessed liis 
guilt to Johnson, who treated him placidly,^^ it is not likely that 
he found anything discreditable.^^ Hawkins also looked into at 
least one of these volumes, and it may be that he perused it. 
According to his own account he went on Sunday o December 
1784, eight days before Johnson^s death, to partake the Holy Com- 
munion with him. Several other people had been invited Hoole, 
his wife and son, Langton, Mrs. Gardiner, young Desmoulins, 
Frank the negro, and the Reverend George Strahan, who officiated. 
While Johnson was dressing and preparing himself, he missed a 
paper containing instructions to his executors, and several of the 
company went into his bedroom to search for it. Hawkins came 
upon a parchment-covered book, and opened it, thinking the paper 
might be inside. Finding it to be meditations and reflections 
in Johnson^s hand, he slipped it into his pocket, together with a 
lesser MS. book of Johnson^s, his excuse being that he wished to 
secure it from George Steevens, who would have got it if he could, 

* Private Papers, xvi 84 

xvi 203 (8 July 1786). 

” Ufe, iv. 405-6. 
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and would have made an ill use of it.” He however told Langton 
and Stralian what he had done, Langton warned Johnson. As 
soon as the celebration was over (that is, at the first possible 
moment) Johnson, m great agitation, demanded the book back.^^ 
The two quarto volumes disappeared, having been burnt, as Boswell 
believed, by Johnson himself.^® 

Every man will ]udge of the value of this. It can be said that 
Hawkins was a puritan, a png, and a good deal of an ass, that 
he was quite capable of reading into the existing diaries some- 
thing that was not there, that, in spite of what Boswell says, 
it is not certain that the volumes he pocketed were the “par- 
ticular account”, that even if they weie, he did not have time or 
opportunity really to read them (he told Boswell he wished he 
^^had not read so much”), etc, etc. It can also be argued that 
the conference between Hawkins, Langton, and Boswell had noth- 
ing to do with the mattei under discussion. It took place in the 
summer of 1786, a year before Hawkins published his biography. 
Why should not Boswell have waited to see what his rival would 
say^ Under the circumstances, would Hawkins have told him 
anything ^ 

For my own part I cannot think Hawkins so hasty or Boswell 
so credulous. Both men, I think, would have preferred not to find 
anything of the kind. It is easier for me to believe that Sir John 
lied about the length of time that he had the lost journal in his 
possession than that his hints to Boswell were baseless. For that 
matter, if he had opened the book at the right place, he might 
have needed no more than a few seconds to read something that 
would have made him wish he “had not read so much.” It is 
undoubtedly odd that Boswell should have read “ a great deal ” in 
the same record without finding anything of the kind that shocked 
Sir John. 

(Sir) Joliii Hawkins, Life of Samuel Johnson, 2d ed , 1787, p 586 It 
IS interesting and perhaps important to note that none of this was in his 
first edition. Hawkins does not name Steevens, bnt as Boswell says, de- 
scribes him “ so as to make it sufficiently clear who is meant ” His 
daughter, Lsstitia Matilda Hawkins, supplies the name {Memoirs, i. 265), 
The material from Hawkins, with Boswell’s commentary, is conveniently 
found in O B. Hill’s Johnsonian Miscellanies, 1897, ii 128-30. The list of 
persons who were present at the celebration is partly from Hawkins and 
partly from John Hoole’s narrative {Ibid., ii. 155). 

See note 11. 
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I am well aware of the danger of connecting the conference m 
LangWs presence with the earlier conversation. Hawkins and 
Boswell no doubt had many ''delicate"^ questions to discuss. I 
can only say that the parallelism in wording between the journal 
and the Life is most suggestive. The entry for 8 July 1786 occurs 
m a fully written portion of the journal, its cryptic quality is not 
at all due to a wish for condensation. Boswell is deliberately con- 
cealmg something, a practice very rare with him. I should say 
that there are not above half a dozen places in his entire record in 
which he shows such caution. Caution in BoswelTs journal gen- 
erally means that some other person is involved; as for himself, 
he had a feeling that he wished nothing concerning himself to be 
kept secret. My own interpretation of this entry is that he arranged 
the meeting with Hawkins in order to ask him what he had lead 
in the diary, taking care to have Langton present, not meiely 
because Hawkins thought better of Langton than of most men, 
but also because Langton knew all about the pocketed book. I 
believe that Hawkins was persuaded to talk, and that Boswell, after 
weighing what he was told decided that the facts were as he 
adumbrates them in the LifeA^ 

Frederick A. Pottle 

Yale University 


FEOMOHT, A TEAITOE IH THE CHANSONS DE GESTE 

A character by. the name of Fromont plays a role of the first 
importance m Garin le Lolierairi and throughout the entire Lohe- 
ram cycle of which Gann forms the nucleus ^ We also find a Fro- 

have not referred to the passage fiom Thrahana which Dr Powell 
quotes in this connection {Life, iv 552), because I read it cliffeienllv 
Thrale does not mean to say that Johnson confe'=^sed to bavins' been under 
the dominion of some Woman at a period of his life before she knew him 
She herself is the woman, and Johnson came under her dominion (put him- 
self m her power) by trusting her “with a Secret fai dearer to him than 
his Life ” The nature of the secret is not revealed Professor Balder^ton, 
on the evidence of other passages m Thrahana, thinks it wa« a confession 
that he feared insanity, or thought he had been insane. See her forth- 
coming edition, p 384 n 4 

^ Cf my edition of Anseys de Mes (Pans, 1939), genealogical table and 
chap 1, see also Mistoire LittSratre de la Fiance Parisj H Welter, 1895, 
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mont in the principal Tillainons role m Jourdmn de Blmvies? In 
Berthe aus grants pies ^ a reference is made to this character from 
the Loheram cycle, while in Craydon^ there is mention of ^Ero- 
mont dou gant foilln/ by which is doubtless meant the forest at 
Lens where Begon was killed Langlois, probably on the strength 
of this, considers him as belonging to the ^ lignage des traitres ^ ^ 
Fromonts are mentioned also in Ogver le DanoiSj Raoul de Cam- 
Irai, and Ohnel, bnt in this lattei group there is nothing in the 
poem to indicate whether they are traitors or sympathetic person- 
ages They are merely spoken of as knights who are killed m battle 
or are present at the court of Charlemagne.^ Finally, this traitor 
appears again in the Dutch poem Les Enfants de Limhourg. Huet 
believes that here the character is borrowed from the Dutch version 
of the Loheram cycle.^ 

What IS the origin of this notorious personality who left so 
important an imprint upon the literature of the Middle Ages ^ Did 
he have any real existence or was he merely a creation of one of the 
writers of chansons de geste ^ 

The writer of this article has long been interested in the question 
of an historical basis for the Loheram cycle. It will be remembered 
that Ferdinand Lot studied this problem in his article L'Element 
histonque de Garin le Lorravn, He reluctantly came to the con- 
clusion that this historical basis was non-existent.® He was able to 
identify several very minor characters, des comparses,^ with some 
real persons of the late 12th century, but admitted that they might 
be mterpolations of copyists.® This subject has also been treated to 
some extent m my edition of Anseys de MesJ In an effort to clarify 
this matter a little further I have consulted a number of Latin 

xxn, 604 f For a discussion of the name Fromont in the chansons de 
geste see K. K. Bowman, The Connection of the Ceste des Loherams with 
other French Bpics and Medieval Genres (New York 1940), pp, 81-85 

® E Langlois, Table des noms propres de toute nature compris dans les 
chansons de geste (Paris* Emile Bouillon, 1904), pp. 242-243. 

^Berthe aus grans piis, ed. A Scheler (Bruxelles* Closson et Cie., 1874), 
p. 91, Gaydouj ed. F Guessard (Pans F. Vieweg, 1859), p 207. 

* G. Huet, '* La Version neerlandaise des Lorraine j Nouvelles 4tudes,” 
Romania, XXXXV, 1905, p 2. 

® F Lot, VEI4ment histonque de Gann le Lorrain, in Etudes d^histoire 
au Moyen-Age (Pans*. Cerf et Alcan, 1896), pp. 201 and 215 
pp. 201 and 21L 

® Anseys, chap. VIII. 
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chronicles m Migne^s Fatrologia, as a result of vhich the following 
was brought to light 

According to the Annals of Elodoard® (894-966^), m the 
year 941, Fromont, count of Sens, arbitrarily unseated Gerlan, the 
archbishop of that city, because the latter had shown favor to one 
Wallon, whose suzerain. Count Herbert of Champagne, had pre- 
viously expelled Promont from the same city.^ 

Hext there occurred an excommunication launched agamst 
Eainard, count of Sens, and his son Rodmundus or Protmundus 
This forms part of a group of works called Appendix Actorum 
Veterum, forming a supplement to Regmo Priemiensis Ahbas^^ 
Neither the date nor the precise reasons for the excommunication 
are given. The editor of this chronicle here comes to our assistance, 
however. Basing his arguments on quotations from two chronicles, 
1 . e. Spicilegium Dachermm, vol 10, p. 635, and Chronicon samti 
Petri SenonensiSy he furnishes the missing information 
It appears that in 976 the archbishop died, and Eamardus wanted 
the position to pass into his own immediate family When, 
despite the count^s delaying tactics, one Segum was elected and 
consecrated, the former forbade the new archbishop the approaches 

s Flodoardus canonicus Remensis — Annales m J P Migne, Pdtrologiae 
Latinae Cursus Completus, Pans Gamier Fr^res, 1879, cxsxv 
® ‘ Gerlanus Senonensis Archiepiscopus urbe sua depellitur a Protmundo 
quern Hugo Albus eidem civitati praefecerat, culpato Gerlando quod 
Waloni faverit, homim Henberti comitis, qui Frotmundmn vel suos a 
praefata expulerat urbe ’ Ihtd , col 456, year DCCCCXLI 
^‘^This Appendix was compiled by Stdphane Baluze (1630-1718) and 
appears in Migne, op. cii , vol. 132, col 473 ft For Rodmundum = Frotmun- 
dum, see n 13 below 

^ Quia tamen satis hactenus cognitum non fuit quo tempore ea [i e 
excommunicatio ista] lata sit, quamve ob causain, cum piaeterea res sit 
quae maxime pertinet ad institutum nostrum, visum est illam bic reeu- 
dere cum observationibus nostris ^ Ilid , col 473 I was unable to locate 
the chronicles which Stephane Baluze quotes, viz the Spicilegium and 
Chronicon sancU Petri mentioned above It will be noted, however, m 
what detail his interpretation is corroborated by other chronicles which I 
quote below, and of which Baluze must presumably ha-ve been unaware, 
since he does not quote them 

^^‘Anno DCCCCLXXVI, cum Anastasius Senonensis archiepiscopus 
obiisset, Ragenardus urhis illius comes, qui pontificatum in familmm suam 
inferre eupiebat, novi antistitis electionem turbavit spatio quinque men- 
sium^ Ihtd , col. 473. 
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to the city of Sens, although, this incumhent was the counts own 
nephew. The prelate^s reply was to put the entire province of 
Sens under an interdict, and to proclaim the aforementioned 
excommunication.^^ 

However, many years later, long after this controversy had died 
down, the succession to the archbishopric of Sens caused a new 
tempest, almost exactly similar to the previous one. 

In 999 Seguin died. Shortly before this, Eainard had died, and 
had been succeeded by his son Eromont, who now wished the post 
for his son Biuno. A number of other ambitious clerics angled for 
the position, so that a veritable schism occurred When the electors 
chose one Leodonc, Eromont resorted to the same tactics which his 
father had previously employed against Seguin.^^ According to our 
editor, since the situation was exactly parallel to that of 976, the 
same excommunication was used, only the names bemg changed.^® 
Then there is an account by Eodulfus Glaber (c 1048) in which 
we are told how in 1008 the aforementioned Leodonc found some 
holy relics that immediately began to perform miracles.^® Sens 

' Tandem Segmnus, films sorons eiusdem Ragenardi, eo invito electus 
et consecratns apud Autissiodorum est III idus Junii Venientem deinde 
eum Senonas Ragenardus aditu urbis probibuit Videns hoc autem ipse 
archiepiscopns nt ait Clanus in Chronico sancti Petri Vivi Senonensis, 
omnem provinciam interdixit a Kalendis Octobris usque in caput jejunii 
Eo igitur tempore facta est ista excommumcatio adversus Ragenardum 
comitem et Rodmundum eius filium (quern Frotmundum vocat idem 
Clanus) quia Seguinum, postquam arcMepiscopalem benedictionem susce- 
perat, sanctum Sennensis ecclesiae locum ingredi non permiserant. ut 
legitur in exeommunicatione ^ I&td , col. 473 

' Post mortem Seguini, quae anno DCCCCLXXXXIX contigit xvi Ral. 
Xovembri, rursum tempestas in Ecclesia Senonensi Nam cum Frotmun- 
dus comes qui Ragenardo patri non ita multo ante successerat, Bruno- 
nem filium Senonibus dan vellet episcopum, eodemque tempori pluriipi 
etiam clericorum (ut Clanus ait) id est, canonicorum, ambitionibus 
episcopatum appeterent, ingens schisma facta est in Ecclesia, quia neque 
Bruno neque ullus canonicorum qui episcopari volebant ad earn dignitatem 
pervenire potuit, eligentium votis in Iieothencum archidiaconum eon- 
venientibus Ea de causa Frotmundus adversus ipsum commotus, ei post 
conseerationem ad sedem suam aceedenti portas clausit et urbis introitum 
denegavit, ut legitur apud Tavellum.’ Ibid , col 473 

‘ Cum ergo eaedem turn escommunieandi causae essent quae Seguinum 
adegerant ista deeemere adversus Ragenardum eius filium, placuit uti 
eadem formula mutatis nominibus.^ Ibid, col. 473. 

^«Rodulfus Olaber, Cluniacensts Monachus, in Mgne, op. cit,, osm, 
col. 655. 
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became a tourist attraction, therefore very opulent Because of 
this new found prosperity the mhabitants grew very arrogant^® 
The worst offender in this respect, however, was the count himself, 
Eainard, who had succeeded his father Fromont^’' This Eamard 
IS described as a detractor of the Christian faith and pitiless in his 
dealings with the poor Furthermore, he was a renegade and ^ fol- 
lowed the false customs of the Jews/^® For this reason the king, 
who had frequently cautioned him because of his iniquitous ways, 
was finally persuaded to send a punitive expedition against him, 
adding Sens to the royal domain. Eainard was then ejected from his 
city which was sacked and burned.^^ 

Another chronicler, Hugo de Sancta Maria (c. 1117), recounts 
the events of the year 999, mentioned above as havmg led to the 
excommunication of Fromont of Sens, in somewhat greater detail 

Old Eamard, after havmg perpetrated many evil deeds, died in 
996, and was succeeded by his son Fromont.^® Leodoric, the people^s 

nimium quippe flagitiosus effectus, ecclesiae insuper decus, nisu 
quo valebat foedare tentabat ^ Ihid , col 656 

‘ Judaeoium quoque in tantum praevaricatorias diligebat consnetu- 
dines, ut se regem ipsorum suo praenomme, Rainardus quippe dicebatur, 
suis omnibus imperaret Cum enim in caeteris mendacissimus, etiam 
Cbristianae fidei insidiosus babebatur detractor Atque ideo pauperum 
indicia absque ulla promulgabat pietate, pemtus liumamtate remote^ 
Ihtd , col 656 'He loved so greatly the customs and prevarications of tlie 
Jews tliat be ordered all bis people [to give bim] as a prenomen [the 
title of] King of tbe Jews (ipsorum) For, since be was in otlier mat- 
ters a great liar, be also was beld to be an insidious detractor of the 
Christian religion He also pronounced against tbe poor 3 udgments devoid 
of any [feeling of] pity or bumanity.' See also note 19, ' Eainardo . . . 
judaizante/ 

i^'Praeterea Eainardo, ut diximus, judaizante, quin potius insani- 
ante, suasum est regi, qui videlicet ilium frequenter ob suam improbi- 
tatem redarguerat, ut scilicet tantae civitatis prmcipatum regio sub-) 
jugaret dominio, ne siquidem diutius vires pessimi incrementi sumeret 
scandalum sacrae fidei Qua ratione rex compulsus, mxsit exercitum, qui 
praedictum Eainardum a civitati pellerent, sibique illam tuendam serva- 
rent Vienientes vero qui missi fuerant a rege, ceperunt urbem cum nimia 
depopulatione, partem etiam eius non modicam incendio cremavere ^ Ihid , 
€57 

®®Hugo de Sancta Maria, Florwensts Monachus, in Migne, op at,, 
cuxm 'Igitur Eainaldus comes vetulus Senonum post multa perpe- 
trata mala defunctus est . . cui suceessit Frotmundus, films ems . . 
col 862, 863. 
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choice for bishop, was opposed by seTeral ambitious candidates 
Eromont, ^ who stemmed from a bad race,^ was especially relentless 
in his opposition because he wanted the appointment of his own 
son Bruno. Nevertheless, Leodoric was elected.-^ 

Upon the death of Eromont, his son Kainard succeeded him 
The latter, ^ a worthless infidel, persecuted the Christian Church 
and its faithful with a fury unheard of from the days of the Pagans 
to this very day.^ Archbishop Leodoric, not knowing which way to 
turn, prayed to Christ for His divine intercession.^^ Thereupon, at 
the advice of the Bishop of Pans, Sens was sacked and given over 
to King Eobert and Leodoric. Eainard fled naked fiom the city 
His brother Eromont, who, together with some soldiers, offered 
continued resistance to the king, was captured and imprisoned in 
Orleans, where he died^^ This recital from Hugo de Sancta 
Maria appears in literally identical form in Ordericus Vitalis 

* At clamabat autem omnis populus sibi ordinari domnum Leotberi- 
cum, nobilissimis ortum natalibus, tunc arcbidiaconum, omni bonitate 
conspicuum, sed resistebant quam plurimi clenci, cupientes episcopalem 
conscendere gradum Praecipue vero Frotmundus comes, films Rainaldi 
vetuli, natus ex mala radice, hoc non permittebat fieri, eo quod baberet 
fihum clericum, nomine Brunonem, volens de eo facere episcopum Dei 
autem nutu congregati suffraganei episcopi Senomcae ecelesiae, cum 
voluntate et auctoritate apostolica, sublato omni timore humane, sol- 
lempniter ordinaverunt domnum Leothencum in sede pontifical!, ut 
preesset eeclesiae Senonensi.^ Col 864 

‘ Mortuo itaque Frotmundo comite Senonum, successit ei Rainardus, 
filius eius, infidelium nequissimus Hie persecutionem intulit ecclesiis 
Christi et fidelibus eius, quanta non est audita a tempore paganorum 
usque in hodiernum diem. Archiepiscopus autem Leotliericus nimis 
angustiatus pro hac re, quo se verteret omnino nesciebat. Totum vero se 
Domino comittens, in orationibus et vigiliis exorabat Christum ut ei 
superna pietas anxilium ministraret ’ col, 864 

‘ Igitur anno a passione Domme MXV, indictione XIII, X Kal Man 
capta est civitas Senonum ab archiepiscopo Leotheneo per consilium 
Eamardi Farisiensis presulis, et regi tradita Hoberto Rainardus comes 
eiusdem urbis fugiens nudus evasit. [X'ec immerito, Talem enim perse- 
cutionem Chnstianis intulerat, qualis non fuerat audita a tempore pagan- 
orum. Quam ob rem predictus archiepiscopus sapient! usus consilio, vi 
ab urbe compulit exire ] Frotmundus vero, frater eius, et ceteri milites 
de civitate ingressi in turnm quae est in civitate, obtinuerunt earn. Rex 
autem oppugnans earn diebus multis, cepit earn et fratrem Rainardi 
comitis Frotmundum duxit in carcerem Aurelianis civitate , ubi et defunc- 
tus est ’ CoL 864. 
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(1075-1143),^^ It IS not important for our purpose to determine 
which writer copied from the other. 

To anyone familiar with the Loherain cycle, the activities of the 
Eainard-Fromont family in the chronicles hare an unmistakably 
familiar ring. — their being considered renegades and attackers of 
the Christian religion/® their arbitrary blocking of appointments 
to vacant posts/^ their defying of royal and ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the fact that some members of the family were in holy 
orders,^® finally, the insistent references of the chroniclers to mem- 
bers of this old family such as Eromont as being "^natus ex mala 
radice,^ or vetulus Eainaldus ^ as dying ^ post multa perpe- 
trata mala.^ 

If we juxtapose with the above facts the career of the Bordelais 
elan in the Loherain poem, we find the followmg: Fromont 
renounced Christianity and led an army of Saracens from Spam 
against Christian Prance ; the initial quarrel between the Lohe- 
rains and the Bordelais arose over the disposition by the king of a 
fief which had suddenly become vacant, both Bernart de Naisil, 
uncle of Fromont, and Fromondm, son of Fromont, were at one 
time in holy orders, very frequent pejorative references are made 
in the poem to the treacherous and evil background of Fromont and 
his family 

Ordericus Vitahs Etstonae Ecclesiasticae in Higne, op ctt , toI. 
CLXXXVTH, col 513 

Cf notes 18, 22, 23 above 

^®Cf notes 13, 14 note 21 

notes 9, 13, 14, 21, 22 note 20. 

®®Cf, notes 12, 14, 21 note 20 

Anseys, p. 19, also Ch-rhert de Mes, Pans* ms N, Bibliotbeque 
de TArsenal, 3143, folio 115^* 

^^Anseys, pp 17, 18 In general, throughout the ge<^te the Bordelais 
display an attitude of open defiance toward the king At one point, for 
example, Fromont invades the royal palace with an armed force, attempt- 
ing to assault the king while the latter is being waited upon at table by 
the Loherains (cf. Evrbert, op. cit , 93^.) 

^^Anseys> p 20; E DuM^ril, La Mort de Gann le Lorrain (Pans: 
Franck, 1846), pp 153, 163 

e g Queen Blanehefleur taunts Fromont with being ‘ du hgnage Gar- 
lain, Ije traiteur qui meurtri son parain,’ Gtrhert, op at 106^; another 
of the Bordelais, Isor4 li gris, a relative of Fromont, is reproached as 
follows: 'no wonder you are a traitor, in view of your ancestry’ ('Bien 
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We thus have a three-fold connection — a name, a personality, a 
pattern of action — the very stuff of which poets, especially those 
who composed the Trench chansons de geste, were wont to weave 
their many-colored fabrics Is it not therefore possible that this 
family, which played so important a role locally as to invite the 
interference of the King of France and excommumcation by con- 
temporary archbishops, may have left so strong an impression on 
posterity that the name Fiomont suggested itself as an obvious 
choice for a powerful and scheming traitor when the chansons de 
geste came to be composed some hundred or hundred and fifty 
years later ^ 

If so, why should Fromont have been transported from his native 
Sens to Flanders and Artois, where we find him in the Lohemin 
cycle ^ 

In the first place, there is considerable resemblance between s 
and I as they are written in most mediaeval manuscripts, and that 
may have had something to do with Fromont de Sens becoming 
Fromont de Lens when the poet was dealing with the latter region 
Secondly, there is a somewhat more direct connection between 
Sens and the city of Metz, which may be called the central city of 
the Loherain cycle. 

In Charlemagne had placed under Angelram, Bishop of 

le dois faire, de tel gent es naquis’), Gann le Loheram, ed P. Pans, 
Pans Tecliener, 1833, I, 171, or again, 

‘ Sire Promons, ce dist Ganns li fiers, 

Bien avez fait quant m’avez acointi4 
De traison, ne vous puis blastengier. 

Garlain vostre aive ne volez forlignier 
Qui son pan am murdnt en un mostier, 

A son signor-lige coupa le chief 

Et son cousin fit en un sac noier ’ Itid , i, 130 

In the AnseySi Pepin, complaining of Fromont’s family, says ‘ trop ai en 
eus trov4 de faus&etez ’ Anseys, line 3744 

®^The fact that parts of the cycle have been, rightly or wrongly, 
ascribed to Jean de Flagy, a Champenois {cf P Paris, op i, xix), 
that Sens and the S^nonais formed part of the old province of Champagne 
(ef. P Joanne, Diet geog et admtn de la France^ Pans, 1905, vii, 4602), 
that a linguistic study has revealed many Champenois characteristics 
(Ansey&i pp. 63, 67, 68 par. 21 and 23) would seem to lend some support to 
this hypothesis. H. Charles Bruneau in a letter which I received from 
him, dated April 24, 1940, remarks of the Ameys * certains traits me 
font songer k la Champagne * 
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Metz, the ^ regale de Fabbaye de Senones, qui de monastere royal 
devmt amsi abbaye episcopale et yint angmenter le domame tem- 
porel de Teveche/ The bishops of Metz extended their power, 
acquiring civil and criminal jurisdiction toward the end of the 
ninth century.®’' This may account for the shifting of the exploits 
of Fromont and his family to Metz and the Loherain cycle 
As for the chief opponent of Fromont II, i. e. Leodoric — ought 
we to infer any connection between him and a priest of the same 
name in the Gann, who for a moment assumes a fairly important 
role in that poem, i. e the Abbe Lietris, a member of the Loherain 
family, who adopts an intransigent attitude when Begon, brother of 
Gann, is killed m FromonFs forest?®® 

If it should be granted that the deeds of this Senonais family are 
really connected with Garin le Loherain, one might now place its 
origin at a much earlier date than F Lot was willing to assign to 
it,®® even as early as the beginning of the eleventh century. This 
was the date given by French critics of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, such as Paulin Pans, Edelestand DuMeril, and Leroux de 
Lincy, who based their reasoning purely on archaeological data.^® 
It also corresponds very closely with the dates I suggested in my 
edition of Anseys de Mes, on the basis of certain historical events 
which I there pointed out.^^ 

Heriiiak J. Grkek 

"Neio York Gvty 


Schaudel, Les Comtes de Balm et Vabhaye de Benones aux 12^ et 
IS^ Steeles (Nancy-Strasbourg-Paris. Berger -Levrault, 1921), p 10. 

Pans, op ett , n, 249 ff Tins character in the poem is referred 
to as Liederich by F Mone, Untersuchutigen zut Gesclitchte der Teu- 
tschen ffeldensaga (Leipzig Basse, 1835), p. 235 He gives as Latin 
variants of this name Leudericus and Liedricus, ihid., 235 n. 1. 
e end of the 12th century; cf. Lot, op. ett , pp 215, 216. 

*®P Pans, op. city I, xviii, E. DuMM, op cit , xxxin, sliv Leroux 
de Lincy, Analyse critique et liiUraire du roman de Crann le Loherain 
(Paris Techener, 1835), p 87 
Anseys, p. 61 
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SUE DEUX LETTEES DE BAUDELAIEE 

Une lettre, non datee, adressee a Mme Sabatier, comnaengant par 
les mots. ^^Tres chere amie, C^est ^ouer de malhenr . . . a ete 
inseree par les compilatenrs de Charles Baudelaire, Lettres {lSJf.1- 
1866) entie le 31 aont et le 8 septembre 185?. Et M. Y -G. 
Le Dantec lui a conserve cette place dans son edition de la Cor- 
respondance,'^ 

Trois details de cette lettre prouvent cependant que Fannee 185? 
est hors de question . 

1 ° Baudelaire prie Mme Sabatier de dire a Christophe ^^qu^il 
faut absolument qu^il vienne demain, lundi soir, diner chez moi a 
FHotel de Dieppe.'’^ Or, nous savons qu^en 185? Baudelaire logeait 
a THotel Voltaire, 19 quai Voltaire, et qu^il loua une cbambre a 
rbbtel de Dieppe, 22 rue d^ Amsterdam, seulement lors de son retour 
de Honfleur, au plus tot vers le commencement de juillet 1859, et 
qu’il y demeura jusqu^au 15 decembre 1860, moment ou il s^mstalla 
k Neuilly, 4, rue Louis-Philippe.^ 

S® Baudelaire apprend une nouvelle a sa correspondante : 
Saviez-vous,” dit-il, que Brnfortunee senora Martinez roulait 
dans les cafes lyriques et qu^elle chantait, il y a quelques 3 ours, a 
FAlcazar? D’un article paru dans Le Menestrel du 29 avril 1860, 
il ressort qu’a cette date FAlcazar, situ4 10 rue du Eaubourg-Pois- 
sonniere, avait ete fonde depuis peu de temps par Joseph Meyer.^ 

3® Vers la fin de la lettre, Baudelaire raconte a Mme Sabatier 
qu’il avait tout recemment refuse une charmante mvitation de 
Wagner.’^ C^est le vendredi 1 ? fevner 1860 que Baudelaire ecrivit 
au musicien allemand pour lui exprimer son admiration. En 

^ (Euvres completes^ m, 186-7. 

® lie 29 3um 1859, Baudelaire n^avait pas encore choisi son domicile, 
puisqu^il demande k sa m^re d’adresser les lettres k la Revue frangmse 
{Demieres Lettres tnidtfea, p 112). En fait, la premiere lettre oil il donne 
rHotel de Dieppe comme adresse est datle du 27 septembre {Correspon- 
dance, ed Le Dantec, p 276). — ^Le 8 ddcembre 1860, il dent k sa mdre. 
“ Je cTois que 36 pourrai m^nstaller vers le 15 (Keuilly, rue Louis-Philippe, 
numdro 4).” {Lettres tnidites, p. 209). Le ler janvier, il derit de nou- 
veau. ^‘Je sms installd ici (4, rue Louis-Pbilippe, Feuilly) depuis une 
quinzaine de jours.” (Ibid. BIO). — ^II devait retoumer k THOtel de Dieppe 
vers la fin de 1861. (Cf. Lettre k M Pelletier du 30 ddeembre 1861.) 
s L’auteur de Particle soubaitait bonne chance k la nouvelle entreprise. 
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reponse a cet Lommage Wagner mvita Baudelaire a vemr le voir. 
Et une lettre du 28 fevrier, adressee a Champfleury, nous apprend 
que c^est ce jour-la que Baudelaire repondit pour remettre a plus 
tard la visite attendue J^ecris immediatement a M. Wagner pour 
le remercier de tout mon coeur J^irai le voir^, mais pas tout de 
suite. Des affaires assez tristes me prennent tout mon temps. Si 
Yous le voyez avant moi^ dites-lui que ce sera pour moi un grand 
honneur de serrer la mam d^iin homme de genie, insulte par toute 
la populace des esprits frivoles.^’ ^ 

Tous ces faits eoncordent la lettre appartient a Tannee 1860 et 
elle est posterieure au 28 fevrier. 

Une autre lettre a Mme Sabatier, celle-la datee du 4 mars 1860, 
va nous permettre de preciser. Les deux lettres sont en effet insepa- 
rables, car elles se raccordent en plusieurs points. 

Dans la lettre non datee, s^excusant de ne pas etre alia chez Mme 
Sabatier, le dimancbe piecedent, Baudelaire donne comme une des 
raisons de son absence qu^il avait ^^une peur epouvantable d^etre 
oblige de pailer a Feydeau de son dernier roman.’^ — Dans la lettre 
datee, il annonce que la grande difficulte est levee il a rencon- 
tre Feydeau, qui n^a pas lacbe une si belle occasion d^entendre 
parler et de parler de Im.^^ 

Dans la lettre non datee, Baudelaire annonce a Mme Sabatier 
qu^il voulait lui apporter un album, qu’il Favait fait mettre de cdt4 
pour elle, mais il a ^^prefere tarder un peu et demander d’autres 
epreuves.^^ — Dans la lettre datee, promettant a sa correspondante 
dialler la voir la semaine suivante, Baudelaire ajoute : J^aurai sans 
doute Falbum.'^^ ® 

Enfin, dans la lettre non datee, Baudelaire dit sur un ton badin a 
Mme Sabatier: Si vous supposiez que je ne pense jamais a vous, 
vous vous tromperiez beaucoup, — et je vous le dirais plus sou^ent, 
si vous n^aviez pas adopte pour moi de si vilams veux.^^ — Dans la 
lettre datee, il declare* " Je suis bien aise que vous ayez remarque 
la phrase sur vos yeux. Le fait est quhls sont fort laids (quand ils 
le veulent)/^ 

Les deux lettres evidemment se suivent, la lettre non datee 
precedant Fautre. 

* Gorrespondancej Le Dantee, p. 306 

° Il s'agissait d^un album de gravures par Meryon, pour qui Baudelaire, 
k ce moment-Ui, professait une grande admiration (cf lettres k Poulet- 
Malassis des 8 janvier et 16 fevrier 1860). Il parle aussi de cet album k 
sa mto dans une lettre du 4 mars 1860 (Vemteres lettres tn^dttes, p. 132) 
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Or, cette lettre non datee fnt toite nn dnnanche: Je ne yons 
ai pas repondu dit en eommengant Baudelaire^ alors qne 

me croyais str de venir ce soir chez yons, et, anjonrd^hni, comme 
tant d^antres dimanches, il m^arriye des ennuis qni font qne je yais 
m^enfermer comme nne bete feroce Nons ayons yn, d^antre part, 
qn^il inyitait Christophe ponr ^^demain, Inndi soir/^ Mais le 4 
mars, en 1860, tombait nn dimanche. Entre le 28 feyrier, date 
limite etablie pins bant, qni etait nn mardi, et le 4 mars, il n^y a 
pas de place ponr nn antre dimancbe. Les denx lettres ont done ete 
eentes le meme ]onr, 4 mars 1860. 

On pent reconstitner la suite des eyenements pendant cette jour- 
nee, Le samedi 3, Mme Sabatier a ecrit k Baudelaire pour le 
presser de yenir enfin chez elle a la reunion bebdomadaire dn lende- 
main. Baudelaire ne repond pas tout d^abord. Ayait-il, comme il Fa 
aSirme, Tintention de se rendre rue Eroebot^ C^est fort douteux, 
car les ennuis qubl myoque il les ayait deja mentionnes dans sa 
lettre a Champfleury plusienrs purs auparayant, et c^est seulement 
le dimancbe, an saut du lit, qubl s^apergoit qnbl Ini ^^arriye des 
ennuis ^ Par commissionnaire, sans doute, il enyoie une lettre a 
Mme Sabatier ponr se degager. Mme Sabatier replique sur le 
ebamp, pour msister. Elle a eyidemment manifeste des doutes sur 
la sincente des raisons aileguees par Baudelaire, pnisque celni-ci 
croit necessaire de se defendre : Si ^e yons dis que j^ai des chagrins 
6normes, que jamais je n’ai connu pared orage, qne j^ai besom de 
solitude, yons ne me croirez pas. Mais, si je yons dis que le 

nez rond, gros, et rouge comme nne pomme, et que, dans ces cas-la, 
je ne yais meme pas yoir les bommes (a plus forte raison les 
femmes), je suis sur qne yons me croirez.^^ D^ou la seconde lettre 
confirmant Fimpossibilite de se rendre cbez Mme Sabatier, ce 
dimancbe comme les autres. 

L^extraordinaire actiyite dpistolaire des deux correspondants est 
suggestiye. Elle nons laisse entrevoir sur quel pied se poursuiyaient, 
en ce prmtemps de 1860, les relations de Baudelaire ayec la Presi- 
dente* Celle-ci n^a pas rompu apres la fameuse lettre du 31 aout 
1857, dans laquelle Pamant de quelques beures, desappointe, Payait 
precipitee a bas de son piedestal de Muse et de Madone.^^ Ceci 
nous le sayions, de meme que nous connaissions les efforts de Baude- 
laire, par la suite, pour Writer de trop frequentes, et sans doute 
g^nantes, apparitions dans le salon de la rue Eroebot. Mais ee dont 
on ne se doutait pas c^est Tinsistance que mettait encore, en 1860, la 
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maitresse de maison a attirer chez elle son ancien admirateur On 
a suppose que Mme Sabatier^ apres sa d&onvenue^ avait, en femme 
sensee, accepte que Eamour impossible se transformat en une calme 
et solide amitie. La metamorphose ne s^aceomplit pas — si elle 
s’accomplit jamais — aussi sagement. Entre les lignes des deux 
lettres du 4 mars on devine toute une manoeuvre, non esempte 
dhmpatience, pour reprendre ^impertinent qui envoyait excuse sur 
excuse et demeurait msaisissable Baudelaire avait beau multiplier 
les amabilites, prefer des livres, faire des cadeaux, promettre des 
albums, comptant que ces petites attentions le dispenseraient de plus 
intimes prevenances, Mme Sabatier, apparemment, ne d^sarmait 
pas. L^offre de camaraderie sur laquelle Baudelaire avait in- 
siste, un peu cruellement, dans sa lettre du 2 mai 1858, ne pouvait 
pas, il faut en convenir, consoler une femme dont Famour-propre 
avait ete profondement blesse. Les vilams yeux,^’ auxquels il est 
fait allusion dans les lettres, nous permettent de supposer que la 
gracieuse amitie k laquelle Mme Sabatier paraissait se resigner, 
dissimulait pas mal de depit et de fureur refoules. Nous avons la 
un autre duellum,^^ sur lequel le poete aurait pu ecrire un sonnet 
moms dramatique que celui quhl a consacre a Jeanne Duval. Mais 
Baudelaire ne possedait pas la veine comique.® 

^ ^ 

Lhnf ortunee senora Martinez,^’ mentionnee par Baudelaire, 
etait une cantatrice de couleur, connue sous le nom de la Malibran 
noire et qui, pendant une dizame d’ann^es, de 1850 a 1860, 
connut le succes a Pans. 

Maria del Loreto Martmez, nee en 1820 a La Havane, de parents 
negres d^origme africame, se fit remarquer, des son enfance, par la 
beaute de sa voix, Le gouverneur espagnol de Pile, Don Francisco 
Aguilar, la prit chez lui, Feleva avec ses propres filles et lui fit 
donner des le§ons de musique. Lorsquhl xentra en Espagne, il 
emmena la jeune negresse a Seville. La, Maria Martinez put se 
familiar iser avec les airs et les danses des gitanes et etudier la 
vieille musique espagnole. Ayant epouse un officier cubain, Don 

® Baudelaire s’est contente d’4crire Semper eadem Ce poeme forme un 
curieux post-scriptum k la lettre du 31 aodt 1857. En tenues polls I’ami 
dit k la Presidente qu'elle est incapable de comprendre les sentiments d’un 
bomme qui s^est enivrd d^un mensonge Ce sonnet parut le 15 mai 1860, 
deux mois environ apr^s Fenvoi des deux lettres dont il est question dans le 
present article. 

2 
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Mariano Moreno, elle retonrna a La Havane. Mais son man ayant 
ete impliqne dans nne affaire de corruption, elle dnt quitter nne 
seconde fois son pays natal, Elle se rendit k Madrid, ou on la 
tronye en 1848, snivant des conrs an Conservatoire de cette ville. 
Son talent la signala a Tattention de la reine Isabelle qni Ini octroya 
line pension et Fattacba a sa maison, 

Ayant amasse qnelqne argent, la Malibran noire partit ponr 
Pans, en 1850, Son titre de pensionnaire de la reine d’Espagne, 
snrtont la beante de sa voix, Ini onvnrent les salons pansiens de 
M. de Thorigny, dn comte de Saint-Germain, dn vicomte d^Arlin- 
conrt, d^Engenie Gareia &e On organisa pour elle des concerts a 
la Salle Hertz, an Theatre italien, a la Salle Pleyel. Elle fnt 
pendant qnelqne temps attachee an Thetoe des Vanetes Elle fit 
anssi nne apparition a Londres en 1850, et fignra dans nn intermede 
insere dans I Puntani de Bellini, jones an Theatre de Sa Majeste.^ 
Elle se specialisait dans les melodies espagnoles et chantait en 
s^accompagnant de la gnitare, Un cntiqne de la Revue et Gazette 
niudcale de Paris a decnt, comme suit, le talent de la Malibran 
noire : Sa voxx nn pen alteree en ce moment par suite dn change- 
ment de climat a pins d^expression qne d^eclat; mais si le volume 
n^en est pas tres fort, en revanche, elle se pr^te a la volnbilite des 
monvements les pins rapides, k la variete des accents joyenx on 
donlonrenx, moqnenrs on melancoliqnes, Ce n’est pas tout d^en- 
tendre la cantatnce, il fant la voir: elle est a la fois mnsiqne et 
spectacle/^ ® 

Bien qn^elle fnt noire comme de Pebene, la senora Martmez etait, 
paratt-il, fort belle et de mani^res snpremement dlegantes. Un 
^onrnaliste enthonsiaste la compara a nne Venus florentine en 
bronze, Un antre redactenr de la Revue et Gazette musicale a dit : 
^^C’est qnelqne chose dhnsolite, de bizarre, d^original, de melan- 
coliqne et de gai qni vons transporte en pensee dans nn harem de 
FOnent.” ® 

Cette derniere phrase snggere le genre d^mter^t qne Baudelaire 
dnt eoneevoir pour la senora Martmez et dont la lettre non datee 

^ La sefiora Martmez 4tait introduite dans le s4rail d’nn Sultan, dont 
elle devait chasser Pennui (idde qui dut plaire It Baudelaire s’ll en eut 
connaissance) Tin r^dacteur de The Illustrated London ]Sfews af&rine 
qu'elle fit sensation dans ce rOle. 

s N'’ du 9 jum 1850, p. 194. 

® lSr° du 16 3 um 1850, p. 198. 
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nous apporte le temoignage. II Favait sans doute entendne dans les 
salles de concert on elle s’etait produite II se trouvait probable- 
inent chez Mme Sabatier le dimanehe soir ou Theophile Gautier 
I’amena chanter dans le salon de la rue Frochot “ II faut assure- 
ment joindie la “ Malibran noire ” au groupe des femmes — Mme 
Autard de Bragard, Dorothee la Malabaraise, la negresse evoquee 
dans Le Cygne , — qui ont compose une escorte exotique a Jeanne 
Duval dans I’lmagination de Baudelaire. 

Albeet Eeuillerat 


Yale University 


A PEOPOS DE ISTATHAlSriEL HAWTHOEA'E EN 
FEANCE 

Les admirateurs americams de La Bnere, connaissant PenraciDe- 
ment plus que barresien de son auteur Alphonse de Chateaubnant, 
nhraient peut-etre pas d^emblee chercher, chez cet eerivair des 
traces de Pinteret porte par la France a Nathaniel Hawthorne. Fn 
des ouvrages recents du romancier^ Lot Reponse du Seigneur (1933), 
porte cependant temoignage d^une influence imprevue que son 
quasi-homonyme le grand vicomte saluerait sans doute avec ^oie 
A travers la triple fiction, un pen compliquee, d^un recit jadis 
raconte par un mysterieux protagoniste a un premier temoin qui, 

P Dufay, Autour de BandelatrCf p 230 

Peut-^tre Baudelaire songeait-il a la seflora Martinez (de race afri- 
caine, je Tai dit) quand il s’est apitoye dans Le Cygne (public le 22 
janvier 1860) sur 

la negresse, amaigne et phtisique, 

Pietinant dans la boue, et cberchant, I’osil bagard, 

Les cocotiers absents de la superbe Afnque. 

Vers la fin de 1859, Maria Martinez etait si endettee que Pon saisit tous 
ses effets Une ordonnance du tribunal lui restitiia sa giutare, comme 
“ instrument de travail Ceci explique qu’elle ait dU accepter des engage- 
ments dans les cafes lyriques, ainsi que Ta rapporte Baudelaire 

Les renseignement biograpbiques qui precMent ont ete pris dans D. 
Baltazar Saldom, Diccwnario hiografico-hthhografico de Efemertdes de 
miisicos espafioleSf tomo iv, Madrid, 1881; Eeiue et gazette musicale de 
Pans, 9, 16 juin 1850, 4 janvier, 12 avnl 1852, 1, 29 mai 1853, 12 juin, 25 
decembre 1859, 5 fevner 1860, Ulllustration, 22 juxn 1850, La lUustracton 
espanola y amertcana, vol 49, 30 mars-8 avril 1905, The Illustrated London 
"News, vol. 17, 20 juillet 1850. 
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Yieillard, en fait a son tour la relation au narrateur, des Yues se 
font ]our qui, parentes de celles de Ballanche, de Nodier, de Balzac 
sur la palingenesie/^ inclusent The Great Stone Image parmi 
leurs arguments. C^est meme, au gre de Marcel Arland, ^^le 
plus haut point du livre {NRF^ ler septembre 1933). Citons Fes- 
sentiel de Fanecdote qui Ya devenir s^T'mbolique 

C^4tait dans un petit village perdu de la montagne, perdu au pied d^un 
immense roeher qui le doniinait de sa masse granitiqiie, et dans lequel 
avait et4 sculp tee par la natuie une gigantesque figure humaine 

On disait qu’un jour, un homme d’une bont4 merveilleuse, et ressemblant 
tiait pour trait k la figure de la montagne, viendrait dans Tbumble bameau 
exercer sa vertu et y r4pandre dbnoubliables bienfaits . 

Or un certain petit gargon qui comme tout le monde avait appris la 
miraculeuse prediction, en avait requ dans son coeur une impression si vive, 
qu’il ne cessait d’y iefl4cbir et de tenir ses yeux leves vers la grande 
figure immobile Et de plus en plus il clierissait la grande figure de 
pierre, en m4me temps que, sans en avoir conscience, il lui lessemblait 
graduellement 

Et cela dura nombre d^ann4es, le nombre d’annees qu’il fallut pour qu’il 
atteignlt I’S-ge d’homme . Jusqu’k un certain jour qufil s’en alia par la 
place de village, et que ses amis et voisins, levant leurs yeux, eurent une 
emotion indicible, en se rendant compte que celui dont Pantique tradition 
pr4disait la venue 4tait au milieu d’eux (Pages 171 ss ) 

Or rien ne marque mieux, semble-t-il, Finterpretation faite, par 
la mystique contemplative du Erangais, de Fidealisme social de 
FAmericain que ce recit lui-meme et que Fardent commentaire qui 
en sera fait quelques pages plus loin . mais tout comparatiste 
salt combien feeondes sont, dans Fhistoire des idees, de telles 
ref ractions Hawthorne attnbue a son heros Ernest, pour la 

realisation du mimetisme decisif de la fin, une vie active et variee . 
il se met en quete de la ressemblance promise en la cherchant parmi 
toutes sortes de professions, et the bustle and dim of cities ne 
saurait ^tre exclus d^une telle recherche. Ici, — d’accord avec une 
mystique assez differ ente et qui se sert (comme ^adis les pa- 
hngenesistes de la chrysalide) du papillon devenu semblable a la 
feuille, et du chevalier du Graal modele sur son ideal tenacement 
contemple, — Faction cede le pas a la ferveur immobile : 

Mais alors, qu’a-t-il fait, le petit li4ros de Natbaniel Hawthorne’ 

— Il a prie. 

— ^11 a prie ^ mais %"ous m’avez dit seukment, monsieur, qufil avait regard^ 
pendant toute son enfance la figure de la montagne? En quoi a-tdl pnd, 
faisant cela? 
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— C'est la m§me, chose pner c’est eontempler, et contempler, e’est devenir 
— Contempler c'est devenir' . . . Et amsi ce chevalier est devenu? . II 
4tait de la boue II est devenu du soleil? 

— Exactement . . . Pner, e’est entrer dans un autre univers ' 

Et, plus loin encore : 

. ce petit papillon a fait exactement devant la feuille, ce qu’a fait devant 
le g^nie de la montagne le petit h4ros de IsTathaniel Hawthorne. 

— Comment cela, monsieur? 

— Qu’ils sont devenus Tun et Tautie semhlables k ce qu’ils regardaient. 

Cette explication me laissa tout songeur Car, k la reflexion, . . en 
effet . peut-4tre cela pouvait s’4tre passe de la fagon quhl disait 
Ce papillon 4tait devenu semblable a ce qu’il avait regarde, tout comme 
le petit h4ros de la montagne . . . 

Amsi s^est precise le double symbole* ‘^^sans vision le peuple 
perit/^ Ses inodes d^application, dirons-nous, different chez Tecri- 
vain frangais et chez son predecesseur americam mais n^est-ce point 
dans ces variations que reside la force des mythes ^ Sbl est permis 
de me citer an su^et de la grande image de pierre/^ ]e me rappeile 
qu’en 1913-14, achevant mon cours de Harvard sur ^^le type de 
Fhonn^te homme an XVII® si^cle,^^ citai Fanecdote de Haw- 
thorne pour rappeler quelle emulation animait Mere et ses zelateurs, 
et que M. Bliss Perry me remercia d^avoir ainsi rattache Fun a 
Fautre deux episodes de Fhistoire de la civilisation, lies en effet par 
la notion d’un mimetisme social progressif. 

Feenaistd Baldenspeegee 

The Vmversity of California at Los Angeles 


SIR JOHN PASTON^S GRETE BOOKE, A FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY ^^BEST-SELLER.” 

One of the most interesting items in that collection of documents 
now known as the Poston Letters is the hill rendered by IVilliam 
Ebesham for certain books which he had written and illuminated 
for Sir John Paston. Among the books so listed is one entitled the 
Grete Boohe, the contents of which are given in the bill as : ^ 

^ James Gairdner, The Fasten Letters, London and Exeter, 1904, v, 3-4 
Prom internal evidence, it is clear that the bill must have been written 
after 1468, probably in the following year. 
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First, for wrytyng of the Coronacion, and other tretys of 
Knyghthode, in that quaire which conteyneth a xiij levis 
and more, ij'^ a lef ijs 

Item, for the tietys of Wei re in iiij books, which conteyneth 
lx levis aftii ij^ a leaff xg 

Item, for Othea pistill, which conteyneth xliij leves vijg 

Item, for the Chalengs, and the Acts of Armes which is 
xxviijti lefs iiijs 

Item, for De Regtnmie Principum, which conteyneth xlvti leves, 
aftir a peny a leef, which is right wele worth iijs 

Item, for Rubnssheyng of all the booke 113s 


13 d 

13 d 

vii3d 

ixd 

in3d 


This IS presumably the same book named in the inventory of 
J olm Paston^s books under the note ^ 


Memorandum, my Boke of Knyghthod and the man[er] off makyng off 
Knyghts, off Justs, off Tor[neaments], ffyghtyng in lystys, paces holden by 
so [Idlers] . and ehalenges, statute off weer and de Reg%ni[ine Prinot- 
pum], valet 

As early as 1819^ the catalogue of the Lansdowne manuscripts® 
described no. 285 as A volume, the greatest part of which formerly 
belonged to Sir John Paston, Knight, in the reign of Edw. lY. and 
was copied for him by one William Ebesham, a Scribe by pro- 
fession.^^ Erom that day on and as recently as 1939, the identifica- 
tion of the Lansdowne manuscript as the Paston Grete Booke has 
been frequently made ^ 

It has been consistently overlooked, however, that the editor of 
the Poston Letters himself inclined, as early as 1889, to a different 
belief. Gairdner ® admitted that the Grete Booke certainly bore 

® Gairdner, op cit , vi, 66 It is not certain whether the inventory refers 
to John Paston the younger or to John Paston, Knight, but it must be 
dated post 1475 as a copy of Caxton’s edition of the Game and Play of the 
Ghessg printed in Bruges not before 1475, is also listed there 

Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manuscripts m the British Museum, 
London, 1819, p 99 A few years earlier, Francis Douce also referred to 
‘ a volume once belonging to Sir John Paston, Knight, in the reign of 
Edward the fourth, and now in the Lansdowne collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum.’ (*On the peaceable Justs, or Tiltings of the middle 
ages,’ Archaeologia, xvii (1814), 290-96} 

* Sir George Warner, The Epistle of Othea to Eector, London, The Kox- 
burghe Club, 1904, p. x, n 4 ; H S Bennett, The Pastons and their England, 
Cambridge, 1922, p- 113* James W. Thompson, The Medieval Library, 
Chicago, 1939, p. 409 

® James Gairdner, Bailing Directions for the Circumnavigation of Eng- 
land, London, Hakluyt Society, 1889, p. 6 ff. 
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a wonderful resemblance to the Lansdowne volume ” but the fact 
remained that Lmsdowne 2IS. 2S5 did not correspond exactly with 
Ebesham’s desciiption nor did it contain all the tracts enumerated 
in the bill. The editor summarized his opimon as There is^ 
however^ another theory which^ I am inclined to think, will account 
more satisfactorily for these discrepancies. A professional tran- 
scriber, no doubt, copied and recopied the same treatises often for 
various customers, and though the contents are very much the same 
there is nothing positively to show that the Lansdowne volume 
was Sir John Paston’s copy of the Grete Booke ’ at all ” 

That the Paston Grete Boohe was no special work but merely a 
copy of a common fifteenth-century Sammelband ” is proved by 
manuscript 775 of The Pierpont Morgan Library Though the 
Morgan manuscript is well-known and has been frequently de- 
scribed, its similarity both to the Grete Booke and to Lan<^doirne 
MS, 2So has never been adequately pointed out ® The manuscript ^ 
contains the following tracts . 

1 Justus of the Pees, ff 3^-4^ [Lansdowne MS 5-7] ® 

2. Table for measuring expenses, ff 5r-llT 
3 Assize of bread and ale, ff 12^-13^.® 


® Compare Harold Arthur, Viscount Dillon, ‘On a Manuscript Collection 
of Ordinances of Chivalry of the Fifteenth Century belonging to Lord 
Hastings,’ Archaeologia^ nvn (1900), 29-70 Lord Dillon meorrectly 
stated that items 2, 3 and 13 listed below were also included m Lansdoxtne 
MB 285 He further claimed that the Morgan MS was copied from the 
Paston Grete Boohe, on this, see note 29 below 

Compare , Albert Way, ‘ Illustrations of Mediaeval Manners and 
Costume from Original Documents,’ Archaeological Journal, iv (1847), 
226-39; Dillon, op cit., Astley Bale Catalogue, London, Sotlieby, 1931, lot 
7, The Pierpont Morgan Library Exhibition of lUuniinaied Manuncripis 
held at The New York Public Library, Kew York, 1934, pp 47-48; Cinms 
of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the Untied Btaies and Canada, 
Yew York, 1935-37, n, 1501-2 A number of mistakes in the Census and 
in the other works are here corrected. 

® Eeferenees to the Laiisdoivne manuscript are by the numbers as«igned 
to the tracts m the catalogue. This tract was printed by Lord Dillon, 
op, cit Compare also MB Earley 69, fol 20, and the French text in MS. 
Douce 271, fol 32. Tlie text of the Lansdowne MS was printed by Douce, 
op. at. 

® Printed by Dillon, op at Compare aLo the text in The Customs of 
London, otherwise called ArmWs Chronicle, London, 1811, p 49 ff. 
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4 Poem on the Coronation of Henry VI (1429), ff. and 24? [Lans- 

downe MS 2] 

6. The manner and form of the Coronation of Kings and Queens, 16?-23? 
[Laiisdowne MS 1] 

6 De Re Militari, in English, ff 25?-121v [Lansdowne MS 47] 

7 How a man schall be armyd at his ese, 122^-123^ [Lansdowne MS 

4] 

8 Epistle of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, to Richard II on tournaments, 

12 4?' 130? [Lansdowne MS 8] 

9 Sailing directions, ff 131?-138v [Lansdowne MS 48] 

10 Secreta Secretorum, in English (imperfect), jff 139?-195? [Lansdowne 

MS 54] 

11 How knyghtes of the Bath schuld be made, ff 195^-198? [Lansdowne 

MS 3] 

12. To make aqua composyta (later hand), f. 199? 

13 Epistle of Othea to Hector, m English (imperfect), ff 200?-274^^® 

14 Recipe for making powder (later hand), f 275? 

15 Challenges of Pierre de Masse, ff 275?-276? [Lansdowne MS 10] 

16 Challenges of Philip Boyle, j6f 277^-279? [Lansdowne MS 9] 

17 Oath of a herald, ff 279?-280?''^ 


Printed by Dillon, op c%t 

Printed by Dillon, op cU Compare also the MSS Earley 6149, fol 
115^, Cotton Nero 0 IX, fol 165, Addit 6118, fol 10, Ashmole 865, fol 
245 

Edition by Miss K Garvin announced by the Early English Text 
Society 

Printed by Dillon, op. c^t , from this manuscript, and from the Lans- 
downe manuscript by Douce, op o%t Compare C J. fifoulkes. The Armourer 
and his Craft, London, 1912, pp xix and 107 

Printed by Dillon, op cit Compare MSS • Ashmole 856, ff 83-93 and 
383-391 and Earley 69, fol 26 See also W H, Black, Illustrations of 
Ancient State and Chivalry, London, Roxburghe Club, 1840, pp 121-38 
Printed by Gairdner, op cit , from the Lansdowne MS 
Printed by Robert Steele, E. E T S., E. S. nxvi Morgan MS, T75 was 
not known to Steele or to Carleton Brown, A Register of Middle English 
Religious d Didaetic Verse, Oxford, 1916-20, no 582. 

Printed by Dillon, op cit Compare MS Cotton Nero C IX, fol 168’^ 
and the French text in Douce 211, fol 35 See also William Dugdale, The 
Antiquities of Warvnckshire, London, 1656, p 531 ff , Alfred Byles, Caxton*s 
Ordre of Chymlry, E E T. S , 0. S. 168, pp 127-31 

Printed by Sir George Warner for the Roxburghe Club, London, 1904, 
from the Longleat MS The Morgan MS was not listed hy Warner or 
Brown, op- cit,, no. 1703. See also note 26 below 

Printed by Dillon, op. cit ; compare Dugdale, op. cit,, p. 73. 

Printed by Dillon, op. cit,-, compare Dugdale, op cit,, p, 73. 

Printed by Dillon, op. cit,; compare MS. Douce 211, ff. 14, 22 and 60. 
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18 Weather prognostications, ff 280^^-282^ 

19 Calendar in Latin, jff 283^-288^ 

20 Astrological diagrams, ff 289^-290^ 

21 Parvus and Magnus Cato, in Latin and English, ff 293^-3 20^ =2 

22 Four things that make a Man a Fool, by Lydgate, f . 320^ 

23 Stanza on Deceit, by Lydgate, f 320^^ 

24 Medical recipes (later hand), f 320^ 

The Morgan manuscript, then, also hears a wonderfully close 
resemblance both to the Lansdowne volume and to Paston^s Grete 
Boohe,^^ though the number of leaves occupied by the important 
tracts common to the three manuscripts differs in each case : 


2® Printed by Max Forster, Archtv fur das Studtutn der ncueren Sptacheti, 
oxv (1905), 298-323, and cxvi (1906), 27-42 Prof Forster kindly informs 
me that the text in the Morgan MS , winch he did not use for his edition, 
belongs to his group /3 and that, though this is an inferior class of manu- 
script, the Morgan text is one of the better ones within this group Morgan 
MH 775 was not listed by Brown, op ext , nos 533 and 2333 

This stanza was printed by H MacCracken, The Minor Poems of 
John Lydgate, E E T S , 0 S 192, n, 709, though the Morgan MS was not 
known to him It is also not listed by Brown, op cit., no 2C93. 

A single stanza from Lydgate’s FaU of Princes, Book n, lines 4432-38 
(ed by Henry Bergen, E E T S, E S cxs-cxxiv) Xot listed by Brown, 
op cit , no 438 

Gairdner, op ett , states ' But it is singular, to say the least, that the 
order in which they stand in the [Lansdowne] MS is different from that 
of the account Moreover, the tretys of Werre,” in four books, covers not 
sixty leaves, but only fifty-three, and a quarter of a page more Also the 
treatise De Regimtne Prtnetpum occupies, not forty-five leaves, but only 
forty-four, and further, there is nothing m the volume corresponding to 
Othea pistill ” . . If, therefore, this MS be the Crete Book,” referred 
to by Ebesham in his account, it is certain that he cited the contents in a 
wrong order, made two slips as to the number of leaver oath article occu- 
pied, and entered one charge for a treatise not in the book at all among 
those which really do belong to it. Such an amount of error is scarcely 
conceivable in a bill so methodically drawn up, e^en though the writer 
was, as he himself says, at the time driven to live in sanctuary to escape his 
creditors.’ The Lansdowne Catalogue furthermore claimed that certain 
tracts were in the handwriting of Sir John Paston ; as to this, Gairdner 
remarks that there is no handwriting in the volume * which bears the 
least resemblance either to that of the Sir John Paston who died in Edward 
IV’s time, or to that of Ins brother John, who was knighted after him, in 
the days of Henry VII/ 
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Grete Bcyoke 

Lansdowne MS 

Morgan MS 

De Re MiUtar^ 

60 

53 

97 

Epistle of Othea 

43 

26 

75-f 

De Regimine Principum 

45 

44 

57-f 


[Secreta Secretoiuml 


It thus seems likely that Gairdner^s assidiiption that mimerons 
copies of the Paston Grete Boohe were made is correct;, and con- 
sequently it does not necessarily follow that the Lansdowne 
volume^® IS the same as that owned by Sir John Paston. The 
standard volume;, from which all three manuscripts were pro- 
bably derived/® apparently contained the three longer articles noted 

As the Paston inventory notes under item 11 ‘ a Boke de Othea,’ it is 
possible either that the Pastons owned two copies of the Othea or that 
this woik had been separated from the Grete Booke If the latter be true, 
then the lack of the Othea in the Lansdowne MS is of no significance in 
proving that this manuscript was not the Paston Grete Booke Longleat 
MS 253 of this text contains 75 leaves and St John’s Camhndge MS 
208 comprises 61 folios, furthermore, both these manusciipts are in- 
complete. It IS likely therefore that none of the extant MSS of the Othea 
was the one written by William Ebesham for Sir John Paston The 
present wiiter is preparing a new edition of this work 

^^If the Lansdowne MS. is not identical with the Grete Booke, there is 
nothing to show that the Paston volume did not actually contain the 
Hoccleve text rather than the Lydgate-Burgh translation of the Secreta 
Secretorum It is generally assumed that the inventory is incorrect here 
because the Lansdowne MS contains the Pseudo-Aristotelian tiact 

The Morgan MS may be even closer to the Lansdowne volume than the 
present summary indicates In one instance certainly, the binder has 
misbound the sheets, for the quire containing the Coronation Ceremony is 
inserted into the middle of the poem on the Coronation of Henry VI. It is 
not unlikely that certain other tracts (particularly item 7) are now not 
in the position originally intended, but conclusive proof for this is not 
forthcoming Nevertheless it is not impossible that some of the tracts 
were intended to be bound in the same order as they now stand in the 
Lansdowne MS. but the unusual quiring in the Morgan MS (some quires 
contain only a single sheet) makes it impossible to ascertain in what order 
the various tracts were meant to stand 

®®Lord Dillon offers a different solution He says {op ctt , pp 31-2). 
‘ Both MSS. [Lansdowne and Morgan] were doubtless copied from some 
original, now not known, but called in Sir John Paston's accounts, where 
the copying is noted and paid for, “ The Crete boke " This seems most 
improbable, as the Morgan and Lansdowne manuscripts are contemporary 
m point of date, with the Grete Booke The Grete Booke, in turn, remained 
m the hands of the Paston family at least till 1475 and perhaps much 
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above as well as a number of shorter tracts suitable for the quiet 
enjoyment of a knight, to this, special items were added to suit 
the tastes of the individual purchaser. Perhaps it may not be too 
rash, therefore, to suggest that these manuscripts represent an early 
instance of “ mass-production.” The books were obviously written 
for the landed gentry and the success which this “ edition ” appears 
to have enjoyed seems to entitle it to the distmction of being “ a 
fifteenth-century best-seller ” 

CUET F. Buhlee 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 


ASTEOLOGICAL PEOGFOSTICATIONS IN MS. 775 OF 
THE PIEEPONT MOEGAN LIBEAEY 

Among the texts illustrating medieral folk-lore, astrological 
prognostications are perhaps among the most interesting Nnmei- 
ous texts of this sort, in Old English as well as m various other 
tongues were printed some years ago by Professor Max Forster^ 
and to these may now be added the prognostications which appear 
m Morgan MS. 775.^ The text in the Morgan MS. comprises a 
thunder-book, a prognostication based on the day of the week on 
which the moon changes and a general discussion of the influence 
of each planet 

The first of these is clearly the most mterestmg. Prof. Forster 
divided the Old English thunder-books or ^povroXoyta mto five 
groups, based on the time when thunder was first heard , 


longer, so that it is most unlikely that copies could Iid\e been made from 
it before that date. Furthermore, these two have tracts in common 

which do not appear to ha\e been included in the Orete Booke 

^ Archiv fur das Studium der ncueren ^prachen, cx, 346 58, cxx, 43*52 
and 296-305 , cxxvui, 285-91, with important notes See also E H Robbins, 
“ English almanacks of the fifteenth centiirj,” Philological Quarterly, 
xrm, 321-31, and Prof Forster’s comment, tbtd , xix, 411 2 For further 
notes on the Morgan MS. see mv paper “ Sir John Paston's Grete Boole, 
a hfteenth-century ^best seller/” pp 345-51 above 

* These texts were not noted by Seymour de Eicci in his description of 
the manuscript in the Census of Medietal and Renaissance Manuscripts 
in the Untied Btates and Canada (1935-37), H, 1501-2 
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(1) According to the month 

(2) According to the day of the week 

(3) According to the hour of the day or night 

(4) According to the canonical hour 

(5) According to the position m the heavens 

A zodiacal thunder-book, to which gioup the Morgan text belongs^ 
was not printed by Prof. Forster though he referred to a Slavic one 
m the course of his discussion It is probable that the source for 
the present text may be found in the Summa astrologme judicialis 
by J oannes Eschuid, oi, to give his name in the English form, John 
of Eschenden.® Here the text reads : ^ 

Dicit itaqwe hermes tnmegistus libro quarto, capitulo 3 et leopoldus in 
libro suo tractatu sexto ® quod m quocunqwe signo tonuerit siue in die siue 
in nocte unum erit quicquid notauerit anno eodem nisi alter tonitruus in 
secundo signo ab eo uenerit et tunc prions non peribunt Si in ariete 
tonuerit herbae habundabunt angustia erit m filiis hominum quadrupedia 
multiplicabuntur Sed bestiae agri mmorabu?itur Si in tauro tonuerit 
annonae montmm prosperabuntur et in uallibus deficiet uinum et bestiae 
agri multiplicabuntur ® Si in geminis pluuiarum et grandinum copia erit 
et fulmina legumina habundabunt lanigerae paucae et reptilia multa."^ Si 
in cancro erit fames hominum et commotio locuste quoque fructus terrae 
uastabunt Si in leone seditio erit inter regna annona cara in principio in 
fine et erit populi seditio et morietwr aliquis magnus homo in fine anni 
Si in uirgine ferae bestiae homimbus iwsidiabuntur quadrupedia morientur 
Si in libra siccitas ent in ualle in principio anm deinde descendant 
pluuiae et ent annona eara in fine anm ® Si in scorpione racemi erunt 


® Compare Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magio and Experimental 
Science, vol in, chap xxi, New York, 1934 

^Quoted from the copy in The Tierpont Morgan Library (PML 20700), 
Venice, 1489, folio 145 verso 

® I have not been able to locate the passage in the works of Hermes Tns- 
megistus, though a similar passage does occur in Leupoldus, Compilatio de 
astrorum scientia, “ Tractatus sextus de mutatione aeris ” Through the 
courtesy of the librarian of the College of Physicians in Philadelphia, I 
have been able to consult a photostatic copy of the edition printed by 
Brhard Ratdolt in Augsburg, 9 January 1489. As Leupoldus* text occa- 
sionally differs, his readings have in several instances been quoted in the 
footnotes. 

® In [Tauro] aiinona bona in montibws pauca in vallibws : vmum et 
bestie agri multiplicabuntur. Leupoldus. 

^ In [Geminis] pluuie erunt multe et grawdines frumentum et legumen 
mill turn-* aues pauee* reptilia multa. Leupoldus. 

®In [Libra] siccitas in principio: in fine anni plume: et annona cara 
in fine. Leupoldus. 
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pauci oleum uile pisces et pecudes morientwr foemuie abortiuos faciunt 
uenti magni erunt clima ab oriente obfuscabitur ® Si in sagictario piuuiae 
erunt congruae fructus arborum cadent serm regum praeliabuntur Si 
in capricorno multae gentes dispergenti^r magna pestis ent m filiis homi 
num et mortalitas undiqwe Si in aquano pluuiae magnae erunt etiam 
terror m bominibus uentus infrigidet tussis et scabies et commotio magna 
ent in saeculo Et si in piscibws tonuerit ent gelu et siccitas m terra et 
fructus terrae deficient uinum tantum habundabit dmitiae erunt in 
populo et homines infirmabuntur nee tame?!- morientur.^® 

The remaining astrological predictions are not very unusual and 
suitable comparisons may be made with any number of medie\al 
treatises on astrology. A number of footnotes have been added, 
however, to indicate possible sources or parallels and to show where 
the English text is at fault 

The text printed below is found on folios 280 verso to 282 verso 
of Morgan MS. 775, The handwriting is of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury and, though caiefully written, there are several omiss3ons and 
slips of the pen, as may be seen by comparing the English and Latin 
texts. 

Whenne it thundreth in Ariete that is to say wlienne the Sonne is in Anete 
there shall be moche gras moche desese to mon kynde shall come fowre 
foted beestes shulleii multiplie 

Whenne it thundreth in Tauro all thyng that newed in hulles shuil been 
ese And thynges in valeys shullen faylle And wyn feld beestus shull 
multiplye 

V^Tienne it thundreth in Geminis thenne there shall be mocbe rayne And 
hayll whete shall multiplye and mony wormes that crepenne shullen be 
Whenne it thundreth in Cancro thenne shall be moche hungre And botur- 
fleus shull distroye fruytus 

Whenne it thundreth in Leone there shall be giete desese botwene kyn[gl- 
domes And dere come in the begynnyng or in the last eiide shall be doscse 
of peple And A grcte man shall deye 

Whenne it thundreth in Virgine thenne it signifyeth that Wehiiis inri 
shullen doo desese to men And foure fotede beestes shullen deye 
Whenne it thundreth in Libra thenne there shall be drowth in the valeyes 
and in the ende of the yere shall be moche reyiie And comes si ail be full 
dere in the ende &c 

Whenne it thundreth [in] Scorpione thenne there shall he lytyll Oyll and 
ffysshes of the See shullen deye and beestes Wommen shall haue many dede 

® In [Scorpione] racemi panel pisces et pecudes monentur femme aborci- 
ent* venti erunt magni [Luna] in oriente obscuiahitur Leupoldus 

In [Piscibus] gelu et siccitas m terra fructus terre deficient vinum 
multum abundabit dimtie erunt homines infirmabuntur non tamen multi 
morieniur Leupoldus 
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chi[l]dren wit/Mii here body there shullen be grete wyndes there shall be a 

merkene^ in the Mone in the Est parte of the firmament 

Whenne it thundreth in Capricornu thenne shall moche peple be disperged 

and grete pestilence in children of men And grete pestylence [m] all the 

world 

Whenne it thundieth in Sagittari thenne reyne^ shullen be but euene 
fruytus of treus shullen falle and kynges shullen ^euenne batayllus 
Whenne it thundreth in Aquario thenne shullen be grete raynes^ and grete 
drede of peple the wynd shall engendur the cou 3 and the scabbe and grete 
stryfe shall be in the world 

Whenne it thundreth in Pissibws thenne shall be grete forstes and dryenes 
in the eyre ffrutus on erth shull fayll wyne shall multiplye moche rychesse 
shall be amonge the peple many A man shall be seke but they shull not 
deye 

In what signe ]?at euyr it thundreth ivhether it by day or be nyght as it is 
notified it shall be soth but so be that it thundyr in >e next signe aftur 
then?^e the thunder of the furst leseth his strenght And the seconde 
thunder holdeth his strength and it farith in eche signe 
If the mone chaunge on Soneday hit signifieth drye wether fro the furst 
day tyll the xxx^^ day 

If it chaunge on Monday it signifieth neper drye ne wete 

If it chaunge on the Tywysday it signifieth cold weper And northen wynde 

If it chaunge on the Wendysday it signifieth wete wethurs 

If it chaunge on the Thurday [sto] it signifyeth bry^t we]?er and clere 

If it chaunge on ]7e firyday hit signifieth medlyd weper drye and rayne 

If he chaunge on the Seturday hit signifieth rayne weper 

This rewel faylleth not moche if it be well taken in his chaunge 

trCe]wlyche 

Ye shullen vnderstande there be pianettes 
Saturnus Jubiter Mars Sol Venus Mercurius Luna 

Tlie planet of Saturne is cold and drye and sh rewed And whenne 
he regneth he maketh all maner of Tempast he maketh A man hevy and 
gelowe of complexions And mony other thynges 

A similar prognostication may be found in Batman- rppon Bartholome, 
jS'tjs Boohe, Be Broprietatihus Berum (London, 1582) in the chapter en- 
titled Be l^Teomema/* folio 150 recto Here it reads . ** Also of the Prime 
the common rule is, that Sunday Prime is dry weather, Munday prime 
wet, Teusday prune, cold and windie, Wednesday e tempestuous, Thursday 
faire and cleere, Pnday changeable, Saterday ramie, the three dayes from 
the chaunge, is the prime day See also the early English version in MS. 
Cotton Tiberius A m, L 38n 

Bartholomaeus Anglieus says that Saturn has “ two dedely qualytees 
coldnesse & drynesse.” He also says that Saturn “makyth a man broun 
& fowls, mysdoynge, slowe & heuy, eieynge & sory, seldom gladde & mery 
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Jubiter he is hote and moyst and he is good to all tliynges And lie doth 
none harme to man he maketh A man aood and honest and of wyn colour 
and he bryngeth all clere wethnr and all goodnns 

Mars IS cold and diye and shre\^ed he maketh a man cioked and wrathfull 
and malicious And whaiine he regneth he signifieth batel and fahhed^® 

Sol that IS the Sonne he is hoot and drye and temporat he maketh erbes 
and trews to gro^^e and bere fry 3 t he maketh A man to be full of ilessh 
and fayr and manerly of other th[i]nges 

Venus that is day-stene he is hote and moyst and Sangwn he maketh A 
man to be wbyte colour redy glad and ledierus he loveth all goodnus 
Marcurius [&tc] he is cold and drye his \ertue is with good he is good 
with euel he maketh A man and many other dyucise goodnesse he 

cordeth with all the pianettes 

Luna he [is] cold and moyst foi uhv by the Mono we haue emciese and 
decrese he maketh A man to be mevable neuc? to di^ell in non place he 
maketh a man to haue his on hande ay more thenne his other hm on fote 
more thenne hm other or aiu other lymine 

Of these planettus there is a table to knowe euc?-y day Aihanne any of 
hem regneth And thus I suppose that this day be called Thursday that is 
to say Jubiter atte the Sonne rysyng that same jdanet that day is cold 
aftur reigne [sic] And next aftwr hym next houre regneth Mars And the 
next hours aftur hjun regneth Sol And aftur hym regneth Venus And aftur 
hym the next houre regneth Mar curie And aftur hym the next that is the 
sixte cure regneth Luna And aftur hym the next oure regneth Saturnus 
And aftur hym regneth Jubiter And so eueryche oure tyl come to 24 
cures euery planet regneth aftur odur 

Cfet F, Buhlee 

The Pierpont Morgan Libraiy 


other laugbyug And therfore Pholomeus [sic] «ayth they ]?ut ben ^ub- 
gette to Saturnus haue oft euy! drje chjnnes m the hynder party of the 
fote. And hen yelowe of colour t broun of heere & sharpe in al the body 
and vnsemely De Proprtetaitbus Pcrum, We'-tminster, Wynkin de Worde, 
1495, Lib yni, cap xij 

^^‘‘Mars est planeta calidus et siccus " Albohazen Haly, Lthrr in -ludtans 
astrorunif Venice, Ratdolt, 1485, f 4^^ 

“ Venus est frigida et humida,''’ Albohazen Haly, op nf , f 5 Venus 
est frigida humida et temperataj’ Vincent of Beau\ais, l^pccuJum naturaXe, 
Strassburg, R-Prmter, 1473, Lib x\i, cap xlv, 

Mercurius est calidus et siccus,” Vincent of Beamai'^i, op cii 
A manuscript table of this sort m French is written on the title-page 
of the copy of Leupoldus m the library of the College of Physicians m 
Philadelphia It is drawn up for every day of the week A table dra-wn 
up only for Sunday may he found in Albumasar, Introductonum m 
asironomtamf Augsburg, Batdolt, 1489, signature g4 verso. 
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HYGD 

Queen Hygd, the wife of King Hygelac of the Geatas, is thrice 
mentioned in Beowulf. Her name first appears in the description 
of the Geatish court which the poet gives in lines 1925 ff * 

1925 Bold Vies betlic, bregorof cynmg, 
liea, healle, Hygd swi3e geong, 
wiSj wel]>ungen wintra lyt 

under burhlocan gebiden hsebbe, 

Haeiepes debtor, nses bio bnab sva peab, 

1930 lie to gneaS gifa Geata leodum, 

luahmgesti eona mod ]?ry6o wseg, 
fremu folces ewen, firen ondrysne 

* The buildiiiQf vas giand, tbe king renowned, high, the ball e'ven so, Hygd 
very young, wise, viituous Though she may have spent only a few years 
at court, tbe daughter of Hisretb, nevertheless she was not ungenerous, nor 
too sparing of gifts and treasure to tbe men of tbe Geatas: the good folk- 
queen had weighed tbe arrogance and terrible wickedness of Thryth ' 

The passage ofiers certain difficulties of mterpretation. I take 
healle 1926 to be a dative of accompaniment, king with hall means 
king and hall, each is said to be high.^ Alternatively, healle may 
be taken with hold; such a dative construction seems strange to 
modern feeling, which would prefer a simple appositive, but it is 
not unknown in Beowulf.^ The phrase under hurhlocan need not 
be taken literally, like m geardum, it may mean simply ^in the 
world ^ or ^on earth/ If so, the clause peah . . . Jicehhe means 
^ young though she may have been/ On the other hand, under 
hurhlocan makes excellent sense if taken literally. We must then 
suppose that Hygd was not only young (1926b) but also inex- 
perienced in court life and courtly ways. Whatever the interpre- 
tation of under hurhlocan, the poet goes on to tell us that Hygd 
lose to the situation. Her treatment of the retainers was Just what 
it should be, and the rightness of her conduct seems to be attributed 
to her wisdom, for the poet represents her as weighing the conduct 
of Thryth. He does not add in so many words that she rejected 
Thryth as a model of behavior, but the necessary implication is 
that she not only weighed Thryth but also found her wanting. 

^ Tbe scansion of tbe balf-lme may be compared to that of 947a and 
tbe like, cf J. Hoops, Beowulf studten (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 11, 

2 See my paper in AnffUa lvh (1933), 313 ff. 
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More particularly, Hygd did not treat the retainers with the 
harshness characteristic of Thryth, but was kind to them. 

The intellectual (or at least reflective) twist which the poet 
gives to Hygd^s behavior was in all likelihood inspired by the 
queen^s name, which means ^ mind, thought, reflexion, forethought/ 
And it was the same inspiration which led him to contrast Hygd 
with Thryth, whose name means strength, might, power, force.^ ® 
The two ladies indeed stand at opposite poles, as the Beowulf poet 
presents them. The moderate, reasonable, reflectiie Hygd wins 
favor with all, while the reckless, impulsive, cruel Thryth brings 
down upon herself general condemnation, in spite of her beauty 
and magnetic personality. The presumably historical characters, 
the wife of Hygelac and the wife of Ofla, hardly made such a con- 
trast in real life We have no means of knowing what they were 
actually like, but it is a safe presumption that their names con- 
tributed largely to the development of their characters and careers 
in story (as distinguished from history) This is not the place to 
investigate the tale of Thryth The Beowulf poefs first reference 
to Hygd (considered above) gives us some idea of Hygelac^s wife 
as a character in heroic storv We get further information about 
her later on. According to lines 2172 , Beowulf upon his return 

from Denmark gave to Hygd the collar which the Danish queen 
had given to him , he also gave three saddle-horses to Hygd. These 
gifts hardly have much significance for our present purpose, they 
represent a conventional or customary procedure, and it would be 
hazardous to read into them anything personal, even though the 
poet takes the trouble to tell us that Hygd wore the collar after- 
wards The last passage in which Hygd is mentioned, however, 
adds something to our picture of her, Hygelac lost his life in the 
Low Countries, and Beowulf went back to the land of the Geatas 
as sole survivor of the ill-fated expedition Upon his arrival, we 
are told, 

® The contrary theory, according to which Hygd’s name was an inven- 
tion of the English poet, has little to commend it. The name element hugd 
was actually used in Old Germanic name-giving, see M Schonfeld, Wh der 
altgerm. Personen- und Volkernamen (Heidelberg, 1911), p 142, with the 
references there given, and see especially S Gutenbrunner, Dte germ 
Gotternamen der anUhen Inschriften (Halle, 1936), p 78 Moreover, 
Hygd’s name alliterates with her father’s We have good reason, then, to 
thiic that Hygelac’s wife was actually named Hygd. 


3 
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2369 'jpsbT him Hygd gebead bord ond rice, 

beagas ond bregostol bearne ne truwode 
he selfylcum e>elstolas 
2372 healdan cu3e, 6a ^\aes Hygelac dead 

Here the poet represents Hygd as having in her hands the bestowal 
of the Geatish throne Such a state of things presupposes a woman 
of unchallenged authoiity, and such authority could hardly be hers 
simply as the widow of the king. Personal competence and a de- 
voted following would seem to be necessary implications here. 
Moreover, Hygd lives up to her name when she offers the crown 
to Beowulf. Her reason for making him this offer is instructive. 
She considers her son Heardied incompetent to maintain the king- 
dom against attack from abroad. This calculating, coldblooded 
decision is worthy of the name Hygd Beowulf is represented as 
refusing the offei, out of loyalty to Hygelac^s memory, he consents 
only to serve as regent until Heardred has become older. Whether 
the offer of the kingdom was ever made, in point of fact, need not 
concern us. W e are interested primarily in the character of Hygd, 
as developed by the poet, and the trait under discussion makes it 
manifest that the Geatish queen is consistently characterized m 
terms of her name. 

K-EiiF Malone 

The Johns Eoplcins University 


A EBSTOEED EEADING IN THE TOWNELEY 
PUEIEICATION PLAY 

Mr. George England m the Early English Text Societ}^^s edition 
of The Towneley Plays has claimed that the rubric on page 185, 
following line 132 of the Purification Play, is illegible m its final 
part. He properly reads the first portion, Angeh cantani^ simeon. 
, . . Professor Frampton m his articles upon the shortcomings of 
the E. E. T. S. edition has allowed Mr. England's statement to 
stand imcontested; ^ and so far as I know, no readmg has hereto- 
fore been proposed. 

The words in question are admittedly indistinct; yet from a 
photostat of the manuscript I believe they are not absolutely 

1 Mendal G E'rainptoii, The Early English Text Society Edition of the 
Towneley Plays/* BeiUatt zur Anglm, XL-mi, 330-333, 36C-36S, sins:, 3-7 
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illegible, and that the full rubric is to be read, Angeh cantant, 
Simeon instus hmoratus Of the final word the photostat shows 
an at plus a flourished us at the end, legible enough. The scribe^s 
symbol for & is also evident, and his flourish for the final us of the 
word I take to be mstus. The long interior s and the top of the i 
which follows it seem also evident in this word. Before this long s 
three short heavy vertical strokes remain visible which might be 
read as %u, my reading, or tn, or ^ust possibty, m. In the word I 
read as hmoratus the initial is I think sufficiently legible, and 
piobably the i which follows. The mor appears to be badly rubbed; 
yet there is nothing visible which does not coincide with the read- 
mg I propose The long stroke below the line of the r is still clear. 
Incidentally, the S of Simeon is wrongly transciibed m the E E 
T. S edition as minuscule In the manusciipt it is properly 
majuscule. This is the evidence from the photostat itself. The 
drawing shows what I find in it, as well what I believe to have been 
the original condition of the script. The first line gives what the 
photostat shows, the second my restoration of the so-called illegible 
portion. 


Evidence corroborating my reading lies m the fact that Simeon 
Justus et hmoratus is the incipit of the first antiphon of Lauds for 
the Feast of the Purification in the Eoman Breviary. This anti- 
phon was also used m times prior to the date of the Towneley 
manuscript as its occurrences m the Hereford Breviary^ ii, 104, 
and the Ordinate Exon., i, 212, clearly show 

The English texts of the cycle plays, moreover, often echo the 
Latin rubrics which they include The case before us is but another 
instance of this custom, as hne 133, Thou, symeon, rightwv^s and 
trew,^^ immediately following the rubric is a paraphrase of the 
Latin. The lines which follow it also paraphrase a portion of the 
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antiphon not included in the incipit. I append the full antiphon 
and, for comparison, the pertinent lines of the Towneley play. 


A 7 itiphon Simeon Justus et timoratus exspectabat redemp- 
tionem Isiael, et Spiritus Sanctus erat in eo 


p7imus a7igelus Thou, symeon, rigiit\\ys and tiew, 
Thou has desyred both old and new, 

To haue a sight of cryst ihesu 
As prophecy has told • 


U7merstty oj 0'Llali07na 


Edward Murray Clark 


LILBUENFS NOTE ON MILTON 

Students of Milton^s social ideas have long sought to clarify 
Milton^s relationship with the leaders of the Leveller movement, 
Lilburne, Overton, and Walwjm That Milton knew Oveiton ap- 
pears probable from the close correlation between Milton^s ideas of 
mortality as explained in De Doctrina and those of Overton’s Man's 
MortaUitie (1644).^ Milton was possibly Overton’s collaborator in 
the 1655 edition of this pamphlet.^ On March 26, 1649, Milton was 
ordered by the Council of State to make some observations ” on 
England's New Chains Discovered (Second Part),® which was the 
second Leveller denunciation of Cromwell and his officers as the 
new tyrants On March 28, he was ordered to make some obser- 
vations on the complication of interests which is now amongst the 
several designers against the peace of the Commonwealth.” ^ The 
several designers” certainly included the Leveller leaders, of 
whom Cromwell had said, on March 26, "I tell you. Sir, you have 
no other way to deal -with these men but to break them to pieces ” ® 
In spite of these two injunctions Milton wrote nothing against the 
Levellers ; this circumstance alone is highly mdicative either of his 
friendship for them as people or his conviction that Cromwell was 
unjust in sloughmg offi those extreme democratic segments of 
Commonwealth support upon which he had counted to help carry 
the Independents to power. It was left to John Canne to write 

^ Saurat, MiUoti Mmi mid Thmler, pp 312-20 
a JUd , pp 320-26, * Ihid 

® Masson, jy, 87, « XUd , rr, 47. 
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the anti-Leveller blast, The Discoverer; and the authors of that 
skilful pamphlet, Walwyns Wiles^ attempted to destroy Walwyn^s 
reputation among the liberal churchmen of London, all supporters 
of the Independents. Though the official Commonwealth spokes- 
man, Milton refused to use his talents against the radicals. In his 
tracts there is no mention either of the Leveller movement or of its 
leaders. The only direct reference to their tenets is in Defensio 
Secunda, Milton was no believer in manhood suffrage, a principal 
plank in the Leveller platform: 

For who would vindicate your right of unrestrained sulTiage, or of 
choosing what representatives 30 U liked best whoever they might be, 
or him, howe^ei small might be his worth, who vould give you tlie most 
lavish feasts, or enable you to dunk to the greatest excess? Thus not 
wisdom and authority, but tuibulence and gluttony, would soon exalt the 
vilest miscreants from our taverns and our brothels to the rank and 
dignity of senators ® 

About Milton the Levellers before 1652 were peculiarly^ silent. 
In Overtones tracts appears no mention of Milton that any one has 
yet discovered, nor m Walwyn^s. Even m 1649, when the final 
break between Leveller and Independent resulted m the crushing 
of the Leveller movement, the Levellers gave no indication of their 
attitude toward the Commonwealth's literary champion. Lilburne 
at first thought The Discoverer might have been written by Gualter 
Frost, Milton^s assistant He later condemned the real author, 
John Canne, as an apostate. In reply to 'Wdlwyns ^^iles Walwyn 
showed his utter disillusionment with John Price, former Leveller 
supporter, and his disappointment with John Goodwin, leading 
Independent pastor and friend of Milton^s. But there is no men- 
tion of Milton himself, whose Tenure and EihonoJclastes had 
claimed for the new Commonwealth exemplification of the Level- 
lers^ democratic principles. The Levellers had every” reason to 

^P'lose Works (Bolin), i, 297 Milton’s notion that wicked men would 
elect wicked men to office was in complete contrast to the position of 
Overton, who saw no relationship whatever between personal sinning and 
enlightened social action {A Picture of the Councel of State, 1649, p 44) 

“ The business is, not how great a sinner I am, but how faithfull and reall 
to the Commonwealth, that’s the matter that concerneth my neighbor . 
for my personal sins that are not of civill cognizance or wrong unto 
him . . . leave them to God, whose judgment is righteous and just ” 
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attack the Tenure as pseudo-democratic doctrine which the 
Grandee Independents had no intention of putting into practice 

Lilburne’s note on Milton in As You Were (1652), a passage 
which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars, is particnlaily im- 
portant, then, as the only evidence thus far uncovered that illu- 
minates the Leveller attitude towaid the increasingly famous Latin 
secretary. It is a surprisingly favoiable appraisal of the last lines 
of Milton^s Defence, which carry Milton’s warning to the English 
people that the aims of the new Commonwealth yet lemam largely 
unrealized 

Therfore as a man that intirely loves mj?" native Countrev I sliall request 
jou to commend unto the serious and hearty consideration of the Lord 
Generall and his Confedeiates the Advice of their valiant and learned 
Champion Mr Milton, vho haveiiig much spent his eloquence to rout the 
forces of Salmasius, in the Epilogue his Latin booke, ^called a Defense of 
the People of England,, turnes his speech to his Masters that had set him on 
worke, whom he with much faithfullnes and Freedome bespeakes on this 
manner „One thing is remaiiieing and that haply of the greatest moment, 
that you o my Countrymen and Fellow-Cityzens should your owne selves 
undeitake the refutation of this your adversary and that you shall 

m a short time find God more incensed with wrath* against you, then ever 
yet your enemies have found him averse or you have felt him benigne, 
favourable and fatherly-affected unto you, more then to all the Nations at 
this time inhabiting the face of the whole earth and soe far for Mr 
Meltons excellent and faithfull advice to them ^ 

This passage shows Lilburne’s high regard for Milton He 
thinks of Milton as a courageous, frank critic of the Common- 
wealth, not an unquestioning adherent of the Masters that had 
set him on worke,” He has read the Defence sympathetically, with 
respect for Milton’s learning and eloquence. Whatever may be said 
of Lilburne’s unreasonable combativeness, he was by common con- 
sent of his enemies an incorruptible patriot, undaunted by his most 
powerful enemies. Even though he knew that Milton was no 
democrat, Lilburne’s praise was undoubtedly sincere. What may 
have affected Lilburne’s attitude was Milton’s uncompromising 
stand for toleration. Like Milton, the Levellers were more extreme 
tolerationists than the leading Independents ; they had broken with 
Cromwell and Ireton on this issue in December, 1648, when the 

As You Were, pp 15-16 The extra commas that appear in the passage 
are Lilburne's insertions. Only a portion of the long Milton passage used 
by Lilburne is quoted here 
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Agreement of the People was under discussion. Though Milton 
did not praise the Levellers, he knew them to be undaunted ad- 
vocates of the religious freedom he held most dear We are now 
certain that their legard for Milton had survived his support of 
their bitter enemies Erom the pen of the most severe and un- 
compromising of the democratic critics, this praise of Milton is 
indication of a closer ideological and perhaps personal bond with 
the Levellers than scholars have hitherto assumed. 

Don M. Wolfe 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 


IZAAK WALTON A STATIONERY 

Some new information indicates that during the Interregnum 
Izaak Walton may have operated a shop dealing in stationers^ or 
booksellers^ stores. If he did, the fact is interesting, for all of 
Walton^s life is rather shadowy, no period more than this. More- 
over, while vaiious occupations have been ascribed to him,^ that 
of a stationer has not heretofore been suggested. Unfortunately, 
whether it was he or some other Walton is yet impossible to say. 

The new information is contained in the records of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee for Compounding with Delinquents, in the 
Public Record Office. According to an entry therem, on April 13, 
1652, Dr. Nathaniel Holmes, lessee of a sequestered house of Bishop 
Henry King’s, petitioned the Committee for help * 

to maintame my passage or doorway into the sayd house agaynst Walton, 
who dammeth it up in gieat part, with huge leaines of brown papei, and 
paper bookes, giving out as I am mformed that I shall not have way 
there, unlesse he please ® 

Walton’s first name is never given. The house in question — 

Curlew House,” near the west end of Paul’s ” — had been settled 
by Bishop King on his second son, Henry. Sequestered once, it 
had been restored because the son was not a delinquent On 
February 12, 1651/2, however, the Committee, deeming that it 

^ See Arthur M. Coon, Izaak Walton’s Eesidence and Occupation,” 
Notes and Queues, 176, No. 7 (February 18, 1939), 110-12. 

« Public Record Office, S P 23 89/1021 
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should not have been restored, rented it for £18 to Dr. Holmes^ 
(no doubt the Puiitan divine and millenarian) ^ Tins was £10 
below its normal rent, partly because the house had been standing 
empty and its walls had been bioken down Di Holmes specifically 
complained of new quirkes fiom other houses let doivn into the 
3 'aid, with breaking of casements and wmdowes to peeces ^ But 
even £18 proved too high a rent for profit On leceipt of Dr. 
Holmeses petition, the Committee ordered Walton either to cease 
blocking the passage oi to appear and explain.® Apparently he did 
neither, for thiee weeks later Dr Holmes complained that, his 
former grievance not being redressed, William Legate had been 
emboldened by Walton to open a door in the foreyard of the 
house, pretending that it is his.^^ Dr Holmes now asked for 
examination of the titles of Legate and Walton, and the Committee 
summoned both ofiendeis ® Thereafter Walton^s name ceased to 
appear in the entries for a time, although he perhaps continued to 
collaborate with Legate. The latter, at least, persisted in his 
courses with such success that Dr Holmes was unable to get a 
tenant for the rest of 1652 On January 7, 1652/3, Walton was 
again summoned on a renewed complaint of blocking the premises.® 
Pmally, seven months later, Dr Holmes apparently havmg been 
prevented by Legate and Walton from making any money on his 
bargain during the year and a half he was lessee, Curlew House was 
restored to the Kings, August 10, 1653.^® 

Izaak Walton, as we know, had given up his draper^s business 
and moved from Chancery Lane in 1644; yet he remained in 
London at least ten years more What was he doing? Writing, 
we know. But that would noL have sufficiently occupied the time 
and energ}^ of so industrious a man as he seems to have been. 
Moreover, it would not have brought in much money In fact he 
specifically mentions that he did not write the Oompleat Angler for 
money Yet certainly his clerical friends of whom Anthony a 
Wood writes were in no position to support him and his family 

® n%d , 23 16/9. lUd , 89/1029 

* DM, XXVH, 193. « Ihid , 89/1029 

» P R 0., S P 23 89/1031 » llid , 17/581 

« lUd , 16/143. 10 Ilid , 18/863 

11 See Arthur M Coon, The Life of Jzaak Walton, unpublished Cornell 
University Ph. D Thesis, 1938, pp. 124-25, 153 ff. 

1* In the “ Epistle to the Reader,” all editions. 

1® Atheneie O^oniemes, 1691, X, 265. 
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in these years Had he then laid by sufficient money for retire- 
ment by 1644:^ Or did he perhaps receive a large dowiy when^ in 
1647, he married Anne Ken’^^ Possibly, yet he might well have 
engaged in some new business. That of a stationer, or seller of 
bookselleis^ or punters^ supplies, would have required no special 
training, and he had many friends among booksellers and printers 
who could have helped him get into and continue m the business 
As a matter of fact he held the lease on a house and shop in Pater- 
noster Eow, the heart of the booksellers’ district, as early as 1662, 
and very likely earlier.^^ Moreover, Paternoster Eow is the next 
street to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the square is a nariow one, so 
that the lessee of propeity on one street might conceivably block 
the doorway or passage of property on the other. Finally, Izaak 
Walton would very naturally ha\e acted ]ust this way towaid any 
enemy of the Kings, for he and Bishop Heniy Kmg were great 
friends. The best evidence of their friendship is a letter of 1664 
from King which may glance at the very situation we have been 
discussing It begins * 

Honest Izaak 

Thougli a Familiarity of more than Forty years continuance, and the 
constant experience of your Love even in the worst of the late sad times, 
be sufficient to endear our Friendship. 

and concludes. 

Your ever-faithful and affectionate old Friend, 

Henry Chichester 

It IS curious, incidentally, that in 1638 the tenant next to William 
Legate in St. Paul’s Churchyard (possibly the tenant of Curlew 
House) was Eobert Eoe^® — curious, because Izaak Walton had a 
good friend named Eobert Eoe.^"^ 

certainly received some dowry. See Coon, Life of 'Walton, p 171. 

Ihid , pp 273-74 I say very lilcely earlier because he was not in 
London much after 1655 

Though mild, he was not spineless ; Charles Cotton says “ he will be 
seen twice in no man’s company he does not like, and likes none hut such 
as he believes to be very honest men ’’ {Compleat Angler, ed Nicolas, 1875, 
p 225). 

The Compleat Walton, ed Keynes, 1929, pp 209-12 

Lambeth MS 272, ed T C Dale under title The Inhabitants of London 
%n 16S8 {Loudon, 1931), p 66. 

i» “ Epistle to the Header of the Compleat Angler mentions the 
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There is, however, no certainty that this Walton was Izaak. It 
may well be objected, for instance, that there were other Waltons 
m London An appiaisement roll of 1638 mentions seven others.^*^ 
But it is hard to dismiss as coincidences so many points of resem- 
blance between the Walton of the doorway and Izaak Walton espe- 
cially the associations with printers, with property near Curlew 
House, with Robert Roe, and with the Kings. If this Walton was 
not Izaak, at least we have netted some close relative of his As a 
matter of fact, we know of a Henry Walton who may have been a 
relative, and who might have been the Walton concerned in the 
Curlew House dispute He was residuary legatee and sole executor 
of the will of Samuel Walton, of St Mary^s Cray, Kent (proved 
April 9, 1631), and is called a cousin of the deceased, of White- 
chapeh citizen and haberdasher^^ These Waltons, too, were con- 
nected with the Kings, for Samuel Walton left bequests to his 
^^brother-in-law, Henry King^^ [later, presumably, the Bishop], 
and to John King Moreover, a Henry Walton — perhaps the same 
man, and very probably connected with Izaak — had a child of his 
baptised ^^Izaacke^^ at St MartiAs Church, Ironmonger Lane, 
October 17, 1619 

Further research into the whole matter is needed, but that is of 
course impossible while the war continues All we appear to be 
warranted in saymg now is that Izaak Walton (or perhaps Henry 
Walton, a relative of whom little has heretofore been known) may 
have dealt in printers’ stores about 1652. 

Abthub M. Cook 

Beloit College 


JOHN DONNE’S BRACELET OP BRIGHT HAIR ABOUT 

THE BONE ” 

In his poems John Donne has twice used an expression so memor- 
able that it has become associated with him — almost a symbol of 
his poetry. In one poem he speaks of ^^that subtile wreath of 

happy times when Walton went fishing with “honest Kat and R Koe^^ 
Information in my possession indicates that the R stood for Robert 
Dale, op cit , passim. 

The Compleat Angler, ed Nicolas, 1875, p civ 

Notes and Queries, 4th Senes, xn (November 15, 1873), 383. 
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haire^ which crowns my arme in another one he uses the phrase 
a biacelet of bright haiie about the bone Since Bonnets poems 
were published in a loose grouping after his death it is almost 
impossible to date the two poems, The Funerall and The Relique, 
in which these expressions occur. Dates are, howevei, of no par- 
ticular importance, if the reader will accept the piimaiy premise 
of this paper — that both the expressions are the product of a single 
obsession in the mmd of Donne oi of a single source outside it 
Here, I believe, is the raw material that Donne transformed in 
his alembic Giialdus Cambrensis in his Speculum Ecclesme ^ has 
described the search made foi the bones of Arthur in the time of 
Henry II, the discovery of them, and their removal to the cathedral 
at Glastonbury I offer here in tianslation only the pertinent lines. 
Within an oak coffin are discovered the heaped bones of Arthur and 
Guinevere. Tangled amongst the bones is tiicam muliebram 
flavam et formosam, miroque consertam (a tress of woman^s hair 
of a beautiful tawny hue, maivelously intertwined) In a briefer 
and later account in De Pnncipis Inshuctwn ^ Giraldus also men- 
tions the exhumation, and there in different words he again refers 
to the lock of hair which was snatched up b} a greedy monk and 
reduced to dust Tiica comae muliebiis flava cum integritate 
pristina et colore reperta fuit.-^^ (There was found a tress of 
woman^s hair still fresh and fair m color and texture.) 

The likeness between these accounts and the expressions m the 
poems is obvious The manuscripts contaming these accounts weie 
in Robert Cotton’s librar}^^ to which Donne had apparently ready 
access. A letter written by Donne from the prison into vrhich he 
was cast on his marriage to Ann More thanks Robert Cotton for the 
loan of a book,^ and one written from Pyrford in 1603 to Cotton is 
evidently part of a linked correspondence ^ It is simple enough, 
then, to prove that Donne had the chance to read the Speculum 
Ecclesme; it is very difficult indeed to show that it was probable 
that he read it I offer this as the most plausible sequence of events 
that led Donne to the passage. 

Donne was more than a casual visitor to Cotton’s library ; he was 

Giraldi Camlrensis Opera, Vol rv (Rolls Series) 

Vol vxn (Rolls Series) 

^Speculum Bcclesiae, Cotton MS Tiberius, exih; De Princxpis Insiruc- 
tione, Cotton MS. Julius, BXIIX. 

* Edmund Gosse, I/ife and Letters of John Donne (1899), I, 108. 

« nm., 1, 123-124. 
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an intimate of the circle that mclnded Cotton In 1615 Tom Coryat 
sent fiom Agra a letter ^‘'addressed to about twenty-five friends in 
England, members of ‘ the Eight Woishipful Fraternity of Sirenical 
Gentlemen that meet the first Friday of every month, at the sign 
of the Mermaid m Broad Stieet in London ^ ® Both Eobert 
Cotton and John Donne are included in this company. If Donne 
moved in this company, he must have known William Camden, 
Cotton^s antiquarian friend, who sought out Cotton to make use 
of his manuscripts foi his study of the past Camden had obviously 
consulted Giraldus Cambrensis and in his Britannia (1586) had 
sketched briefly the scene of the exhumation of Arthur, though, 
curiously enough, he had not included the bit about the hair. Now 
it is certainly more plausible to assume that the young Donne came 
to the obscure manuscript of Giraldus by way of the Britannia than 
through undirected search. The young Donne would have read a 
book deservedly popular in his day; his notoriously moibid imagi- 
nation would have picked out the exhumation scene and carried it 
in his mind. It is not too rash to assume that a curious Donne 
later asked Camden for his source — and thus came on the material 

for his alchemy. -o /-t 

Phillips D. Caeleton 

University of Vermont 


A MISDATING OF ^^A BALLADE UPON A WEDDING 

The NED in glossmg course-a-park quotes, naturally enough, 
the lines from Sir J ohn Sucklmg^s well-known poem, A Ballade 
Upon a Wedding At course-a-park, without all doubt, / He 
should have first been taken out”, but the quotation, instead of 
being attributed to Suckling, is given on the authority of the mis- 
cellany, Wits Recreations, and dated 1640. To trust the dic- 
tionarys datmg would lead one to believe that Suckling^s poem 
had first appeared in print during its author’s lifetime instead of 
posthumously in the Fragmenta Aurea of 1646, as has always been 
supposed. One would also have to disbelieve the tradition that 
the poem was written m honor of the wedding of Lord BroghiU 
and Lady Margaret Howard, which took place on January 27, 
1641; ^ for the colophon of Wits Recreations (sig. Cc8^) dates the 

« Ihid , 1, 275-276. 

^ See The Dramatic Works Of Roger Boyle Earl Of Orrery , ed. W. S 
Clark {Cambridge, Mass., 1937), i, 11 
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book October 8, 1639. Suckling’s last scholaily editor^ A Hamil- 
ton Thompson^ accepted the date of the poem as given by the 
NED and, unwilling to give up the tradition of the poena’s cele- 
brating the wedding, concluded the book was dated old style.^ 
The colophon of course shows this to be impossible. 

Had the maker of the slip for the dictionary or Mi. Thompson 
examined the 1640 edition of TF^^s RecieationSj he would have 
searched in vain for Suckling’s ballad. The book contains 503 
numbered brief poems or epigrams and 126 numbeied epitaphs, as 
well as A Thousand outLandish Proverbs.” by Mr. G. H., who is 
none other than George Herbert. The second edition of the book, 
dated 1641, adds some epigrams and epitaphs but omits the pro- 
verbs, printing in their place a section entitled, Fancies And 
Fantastickes.” In this section in the fourth edition (1650), which 
goes under the name Becreahoiv For Ingenious Eead-peeces ^ ‘‘ A 
Ballade ” was printed,^ but it was not attributed to Suckling It 
was reprinted in the editions of 1654, 1663, and 1667. We must 
conclude therefore that to the Fmgmenta Aurea of 1646 still 
belongs the honor of first printing Suckling’s finest poem , and there 
is nothmg in this date to disturb our belief that the poem celebrates 
the wedding of Lord Broghill and Lady Margaret. 

The source of the misconception in the NED is instructive. In 
the second edition of Eobert Nares’ Glossary (1859),^ the maker of 
the slip for the dictionary found the term course-a-park ” illus- 
trated by stanza four of ^^A Ballade,” which was attributed to 
Witts [5^c] Recreations, but not to Suckling. Not recognizing it 
as Suckling’s work, he looked up the date of the first edition of 
Wits Recreations and found it to be 1640 , but he did not look at 
the book. The edition he used, as the bibliography of the NED 
reveals, was that of 1663, which is very different from that of 

Carl Niemeyee 

fferis^l Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


^ The Works Of Sir John Buckling In Prose And Terse, ed A Hamilton 
Thompson (1910), p 370, 

® Sigg to (I am indebted to Mr James G McManaway, who 

kindly looked np the poem for me in the Folger Library copy of the fourth 
edition ) 

*1, 197. 
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THE JONSONIAN TEADITION IN THE COMEDIES OF 
JOHN DENNIS 

Ben Jonson claims the attention of scholars for varions reasons, 
not the least of which, perhaps, is the fact that he populaiized the 
comedy of humours. That this type of comedy persisted, with 
modifications, during the Eestoration period has often been pointed 
out in connection with Thomas Shadwell, John Wilson, Abiaham 
Cowley, Sir Eobeit Howaid, William Cavendish, and other drama- 
tists of the age An examination of the comedies written by 
John Dennis provides another link in the chain of evidence con- 
necting Jonson and the Eestoration J 
In the preface (Advertisement to the Header) to his first comedy, 
A Plot and No Plot, or Jacotite Cruelty (1697), Dennis points 
with pride to his observance of the unities, especially those of time 
and action ^ One of the characters in the play mentions the realis- 
tic and satirical nature of the comedy.® Like Jonson, Dennis uses 
a pair of intriguers to direct the action,^ and he presents humour 
characters similar in some respects to those of Jonson^s comedies.® 
The plot of Dennis’ play, too, generally resembles that of the 

G Paul has noted Dennis’ approval of Jenson’s theories in John 
Denms Eis Life and Criticism (New York, 1911), pp. 170, 188-9, and E 
N Hooker, in The Critical Works of John Dennis (Baltimore, 1939), i, 
495, has pointed out that, although Dennis was not blind to Jonson’s faults. 
Throughout his criticism Dennis praised Jonson as one of the best comic 
poets of the world ” Neither of these two authorities, however, has shown 
that in actual practice Dennis continued the Jonsoniau tradition 

^ Hooker, Critical Works, i, 245 Of Jonson’s statement in the prologue 
to Yolpone 

. . is not this seen every day in the world’ Are not more 

discerning people than my unkle drawn daily into the grossest snares 
upon the like occasions’ The showing of which would therefore be just 
and instructne Satyr upon mankind in orenoral ” (A Plot and No Plot, i, i ) 
Cf the prologue to Every Man in Eis Humour 

* The function of Belvil and Baldernoe is similar to that of the younger 
Knowell and Brainworm in Every Man in Eis Humour, or Clerimont and 
Dauphine Eugenie m The Silent Woman* 

®The various disguises of Baldernoe recall those of Brainworm, Bull 
Sr, the “heavy father,” is in the tradition of the elder Knowell {Every 
Mar m His Humour) ; Bull Jr, the “uould-be,” resembles PungObO {Every 
Man out of His Humour) ; and Macfleer, the braggart soldier, suggests 
Bobadill {Eiery Man %n Eis Humour)* 
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Jonsoman comedy of humouis the love aifair of Belvil and Sylvia 
IS distmctl}^ subordinated to the exposure of folly/ and the action is 
a series of tricks by which Belvil and Baldeinoe gull the two Bullsj 
father and son Finally, as Bull Sr himself pomts out, his situa- 
tion IS similar to that of Bartholomew Cokes, in Jonson^s Bar- 
tholomew Fair ^ ^ his predicament also has a parallel m that of 
Morose, in The Silent Woman ® 

Dennis^ second comedy, The Comical Gallant^ or The Amours of 
Sir John Falstaff (1702), is an adaptation of Shakespeare^s The 
Men^y Wives of Windsor, a play which, as scholars have previously 
noted, bears some resemblance to the Jonsoman comedy of humours 
But Dennis makes his alteration still more Jonsoman In explain- 
ing his supposed improvements,"® he points to his puipose of re- 
foim through exposing the follies of mankind, defines humour 
in a manner not inconsistent with that of Jonson, and tries to 
justify his subordination of the love element by saying that Shake- 
speare had little Love in the very best of his Plays, and Jonson 
less in his, and yet this last was one of the best Comick poets that 
ever was in the world/^ He omits certain scenes which he be- 
lieves superfluous, notably those dealing with the quarrel of Shallow 
and Falstaff, and he further unifies the plot by making everything 
mstrumental to Fenton^s marriage/^ He makes Fenton the chief 
intriguer who controls the actions of a group of gulls Fmally, 

® Jonson’s attention to the exposure of folly rather than to the love 
element has often been mentioned, see, for example, A H Thorndike, JElng- 
hsh Comedy (New York, 1929), pp, 589-90 

Bull Sr I have been used like a Bartholomew Cokes {A Plot and 
No Plot, V, 1 ) 

® Both Bull Sr and Morose have been gulled by fake marriages, both 
appeal for aid to the very persons responsible for their troubles, both 
receive aid after paying the price, and the remedy in both cases is the 
same — the revelation that there has been no marriage 

® See Frederick Kilbourne, Alteratt07is and Adaptation'^ of Shakespeare 
(Boston, 1906), p 45, and Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p 349, for evidence that Dennis did not improve the work 
of Shakespeare 

Hooker, op cit , l, 284-5 
Ibid , 1, 280 

In Dennis’ adaptation it is Fenton who persuades Falstaff that Mrs 
Ford and Mrs Page are m love with him, who bribes Nym and Pistol to 
betray Falstaff, who induces the Host of the Garter to bring about the 
quarrel of Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh, and who arranges for the meeting at 
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he points out that he has made certain changes in order to empha- 
size the humours of Falstaff and of Ford, the [jealous husband 

Dennis^ third and last comedy, Gibraltar, or The Spanish Adven- 
ture (1705), IS a play of the Spanish intrigue type and shows little 
resemblance to Jonson^s comedy. However, it is significant that in 
the piologue the authoi continues to praise Jonson and that in his 
poitrayal of Don Diego he emphasizes gulling m the Jonsonian 
manner 

It is evident, then, that Dennis approved of Jonson^s theories 
and that in two of his three comedies the J onsonian tradition sur- 
vived. As an isolated example, Dennis^ acceptance of Jonson^s 
principles would mean little ; but the addition of his name to the 
already established list of dramatists who continued the tradition 
may shed further light upon Jonson^s connection with Restoration 
comedy. 

C B. Geaham 

WrigTit Junior G allege y Chicago 


ROCHESTER'S "^BUFFOON CONCEIT 

In his Rochesteriana (1926), Johannes Prmz printed as an 
extempore,^^ under the title of " Spoken to a Post-boy, 1674,^^ an 
old manuscript entry in his own copy of The Poetical Worhs of the 
Earls of Rochester^ etc., 1739. It consists of six lines in which 
the peer asks the post-boy the readiest way to Hell/^ 

The complete poem of fourteen lines appears in a manuscript 
volume entitled A Choyce Collection of Songs, etc,” recently 
acquired by the Ohio State University Library.^ The title of this 
poem (which may quite possibly have been the original of Prinz^ 
version) is Earle of Rochester's Conference with a Post Boy, 
1674.” The first six lines differ only slightly from Prmz^ version. 
The entire poem follows * 

Herne’s Oak As an intriguer, therefore, lie is far more important than in 
Shakespeare’s play. 

“ I have added to some of the parts in order to heighten the characters 
and make them show the better.” (Hooker, op, cit , i, 280 ) 

Qibt altar > rv, i 

folio volume of 325 pages, in two late seventeenth-century hands. 
Many of the poems have appeared in print, notably in various editions of 
Poems on State-Affairs. Most of them are dated, but rather inaccurately. 
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Son of a Whore G — d damn thee, cans’t thou Tell 
A Peerless Peer the readiest Way to Hell? 

IVe Outswill’d Bacchus, sworn of my own Make 
Oaths, Frighted Furyes, & made Pluto quake 
Sw — d Whores more ways than ever Sodoms Walls 
Knew, or the Colledge of the Cardinals 
Witness Heioic Scars and wounds. Ke’re go’ 

Sear Cloths and Ulcers from the Top to th’ Toe 
Frighted at my own Mischeifs I am fled, 

And basely left my Life’s Lefendor Dead 
But hang’t, why do I mencon these poor Things? 

I have blasphem’d Gr — d, and libell’d Kings , 

The readiest Way to Hell, Boy, Quick, (Boy) Ne’re stir 
The readiest way, my Lord’s by Rochester. 

Although it seems incredible that a poet could write so viciously 
of himself, I am persuaded that Rochester did so write. The poem 
IS clearly his style of rough, vigorous verse, and his sense of irony 
was perfectly capable of such an attitude Moreover, if we may 
disregard the assigned date, 1674, the Ime And basely left my 
Lifers Defender Dead,^^ is highly significant This is certainly a 
reference to the affair at Epsom, in June, 1676, when Rochester 
acted the coward^s part in a not, and his Lifers Defender/^ Cap- 
tain Downes, was killed^ Of this affair, Rochester's enemy Sir 
Carr Scroope made much capital in a libel called In Defense of 
Satire.’^ ^ Particularly he wrote of Rochester as one who 

To fatal mid-night quarrels can betray 
His brave companion, and then run away, 

Leaving him to be murder’d in the street, 

Then put it off with some buffoon conceit 

Ebsworth suggested that the buffoon conceit^’ was Rochestei^s 
line for all men would be cowards if they durst,” from the Satyr 
against Mankind ” ^ That line, however, is hardly a “ buffoon con- 
ceit ” within the Restoration meaning of the phrase. It is quite 
possible that Sir Carr was thinking of The Earle of Rochester's 
Conference with a Post Boy.” 

J. Haloli) Wilson 

The Ohio State University 


® Cf. Hatton Correspondence, pp 133-134 
^Miscellaneous Works of . Buckingham, 1704 
^ Rosohurghe Ballads, rv, 570 

4 
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THE CHAEACTEE IN THE ELIA ESSAYS 

Character delineation forms the backbone of the Elia Essays. 
Of the forty-four non-cntical essays in the Essays of El%a and Last 
Essays of Elia^ thirty-six depend largely or altogether upon char- 
acter sketching for their content and interest Of the eight essays 
in which no chaiacter wilting occurs, two are not essays, properly 
speaking, but extracts from letters Distant Correspondents^^ 
and ^^The Tombs in the Abbey one is occasional (^^Ee]oicing 
Upon The New Yearns Coming of Age^^), one is nna fantasia, a 
report of a dream (^^The Child AngeD^, one contains anecdotes, 
lather than character sketches (On Books and Eeading), and one 
is a description of newspapers to which Lamb had contributed 
Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago^^). Of the thirty-six which 
contain charactei writing, eight are devoted entiiely to that form.^ 
The remaining twenty-eight would be meatless without the por- 
traits contained in them, though in one or two of the essays char- 
acter drawing is introduced not formally or for itself or with any 
degree of continuity, but, as in Grace Befoie Meat,^^ the bits of 
portraits are a sort of grace or relish 
Lamb^s penchant for character drawing can be ascribed to sev- 
eral reasons, first, his humanism, his delight in ^^odd fishes, 
heads with some diverting twist in them^^; second, his affec- 
tionate nature to which old friends and relatives were treasures to 
be lovmgly preserved in his essays, and, third, his liking for the 
seventeenth century prose writers, whose books of characters may 
have caused him to attempt similar type characters. The Con- 
valescent^^ IS an example, and Imperfect Sympathies'^ contains 
excellent type characters of Scotchmen, Jews, Negroes, and 
Quakers. As a rule, however, Lamb is not content with the type 
alone Sometimes, for instance, he uses it only as an mtroduetion, 
as in Poor Eelations which begins with a type character of a 
poor relation in the manner of Overbury and is followed by two 
individuahzed characters, one, Pavel, for the tragic side of poor 

^ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions Upon Whist/’ My Eelations/’ ** Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple/’ “ To the Shade of Ellitson and Ellitsoniana/’ “ The 
Convalescent/’ “ Captain Jackson,” " The Superannuated Man/’ and Preface 
to the Last Masays of EUa, 
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relationship^ the other to illustrate the comic possibilities.^ It is 
not only Lamb^s ability to limn the personality, the thing which 
marks, more than anything else, one indiYidnal from another, but 
his liking foi self-portraitnre which distinguishes his character 
drawing from that of the seventeenth century type writers. In this 
tendency Lamb is of his own time, though he is unlike his con- 
temporaries in that he is rarely “ confessional and almost always 
humorous But, no matter of what kind, it is Lamb’s habit to illus- 
trate with, when he does not devote his whole attention to, char- 
acters. He is uncomfortable and dissatisfied without the richness, 
piquancy, and variety of human temperament, mind, and manners. 
It is characteristic of him that his description of the old Margate 
Hoy is not of a boat, but of the people sailing in it, that his essay 
on the South Sea House has almost nothing to do with the House 
and eveiything with the men who worked there ^^Hew Year’s 
Eve ” turns into an admirably humorous self-portrait. Yalen- 
tine’s Hay ” offers an opportunity to illustrate a friend’s character 
(Edward Burney), and Lamb is quite frank about it “I only 
give this as a specimen of E. B. and his modest way of doing a 
concealed kindness.” In Mackery End ” he cannot resist giving 
a full portrait of his sister. Modern Gallantry” serves as an 
excuse for devoting half the essay to Joseph Paice, ^^the only 
pattern of consistent gallantry I have met with.” When less than 
half of his composition upon chimney sweepers is past, Lamb 
leaves their praise for that of his friend Jem White, who occupies 
his pen for the remainder. He renders praise to Ellitson’s Shade 
in a sort of character fantasy which is only an introductory fanfare, 
for he cannot rest there but must give Ellitsoniana ” in an 
anecdotal form that illustrates the actor’s character to perfection. 

Sometimes, in his eagerness, Lamb drags in characters by the 
ears to the detriment of structure in his essays and in a fashion 
almost absurd were it not for his enthusiasm. In My First Play ” 
he splits his essay with a character of his godfather Field, “ the 
most gentlemanly of oilmen,” and the essay is far gone before he 
reluctantly brings himself back to the proposed subject. In 

Amicus Eedivivus” he recounts an accident through which 
George Dyer comes near drowning, but leaves his dear friend sus- 
pended between life and death to give a character sketch of the 


® See also The Two Kaces of Men " 
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doctor wlio has been called in to levive him Only when Lamb has 
exploited his latest find to his satisfaction do we learn the fate of 
the nnfoitunate Dyei In The Wedding the impoitant function 
inYolving a fiiend^s daughter is held up to make a lengthy analysis 
of a type chaiacter of fond parents, male and female, as regards 
the marrying of a daughtei. 

In his best essays the chaiacteis are easily and natuially intio- 
duced, usually as an illustration of an idea Ealph Bigod is em- 
ployed in this way to illustrate the greater race/^ In Dream 
Childicn the tone of affectionate and melancholy retiospect makes 
the intioduction of the characters of grandmother Field and of his 
brother John in tune with the tender pathos of the whole “ Old 
China ” while, on the surface, it is a bagatelle upon tea cups, gives 
a charming insight into the eharactei of Bridget without which 
the essay would be commonplace. In any case, whether aesthetic- 
ally satisfying or not, the backbone of the Elia Essays is character 
drawing.^ 

Vahley Lang 

The Johns Bophxns Vmversxty 


COLEEIDGE^S MOUNT ABOEA 

Light may be thrown on Coleridge’s Mount Abora by an entry 
in the first volume of the Eeverend Clement Cruttwell’s New Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, or, Geographical Dictionary (3 vols., London, 
17'98) Alur, a mountain of Arabia, in the country of Yemen 
4 German miles WSW. Kataba.” Cruttwell’s residence at Bath 
suggests relationship with the Bath printer, E Cruttwell, who 
printed Bowles’ Sonnets as well as Southey’s and Lovell’s Poems. 

Henry Pettit 

The University of Colorado 


® I have not included “ Popular Fallacies in this article , but even here, 
where the nature of the subject and shortness of each section might pre- 
clude it, character drawing occurs Another essay, “ The Confessions of a 
Drunlvard” is unique It is a mock sermon in the form of a character 
sketch ill the first person 
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BORROWINGS FROM ANATOLE PRANCE BY 
WILLA GATHER AND ROBERT NATHAN 

In Anatole France, 18Jf4-lS96 Professor E P. Dargan states that 
Mine Fiance possessed a diessmakeFs model winch exasperated her 
husband and which he finally tore to pieces ^ We may therefore 
assume that the diessmakeFs model which was kept in the study 
of M Bergeret, the hero of France^s novels le Mannequin d' osier, is 
autobiographical. The Bergeret model is interesting fox another 
reason also It has been adapted by two contemporaiy American 
novelists, who are indebted to Anatole Prance for the idea of 
placing it in the study of a scholar. 

Miss Willa Gather, in The Professor s Souse, introduces two 
dressmakers models They stand m an attic room where the hero, 
Professor St Peter, composes Ins books and articles in the field of 
European history The author acknowledges her indebtedness to 
Anatole France by making St. Peter say, with respect to the models 

If they were good enough for Monsieur Bergeret, they are 
certainly good enough for me ” ^ 

Mr Robert Nathan^s novel Winter in April concerns a cynical 
but kindly old scholar, his adored granddaughter, his capable sister, 
his young disciple, his extraordinary maid, and a dressmaker^s 
model. Here, except for the absence of a wife and the substitution 
of a granddaughter for a daughter, we have the leading characters 
from le Mannequin d'osier Ellen, the granddaughter, sells her 
party gown for a charitable puipose Henry Pennifer, her grand- 
father, discovers the gown on a dress-model m the window of a 
fashionable shop Stealing the model as well as the gown, he takes 
it back to his study, where at this moment she stands . . beside 

my desk, giving a strange appearance to the familiar room.^^ ® 

Eliot G. Fay 

The Citadel, Charleston, S 0 


P Daigan, Anatole France, 18J^JtAS96 (New York, 1937), 381, 2 
® Willa Gather, The Professor's Bouse (New York, 1925), 19 
® Eobert Nathan, Winter in A^ril (New York, 1937), 220, 21 
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Be Quincey * A Portrait By John Calyin Metcalp. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard Univeisity Press, 1940. Pp. x + 
210 . $ 2 . 00 . 

The Age of Tennyson. By G. M Young. Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry, British Academy, 1939 Prom the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. xxy. London . Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1939 Pp. 20. $0.60. 

On the Diction of Tennyson^ Browning and Arnold By Bernaed 
Groom. Oxford* Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. 56. $1.25. 
S P. E , Tract No. liii. 

Arnold' Poetnj dnd Piose, with William Watson’s Poem and 
Essays by Lionel Johnson and H. W. Garrod. With an intro- 
duction and notes by E. K. Chambers, Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1939 Pp. xxxvi + 187 $1 25. 

Metcalfs De Quincey is a charmmgly written, beautifully 
prmted book, offering, as the Author says in his Foreword, ^^no 
contribution to Imowledge ” , merely a portrait. And the portrait 
is brilliantly drawn. The volume is the most vivid study of De 
Quincey yet to appear; but to those who have long awaited it, 
it brings some, perhaps unjustifiable, disappointments. 

We could hardly have expected many new facts. Few can be 
expected after the volume of Mr. Sackville-West, the Hogg Let- 
teis edited by Professor Bonner, the articles by Professor Forward, 
and my edition of the Diary of ISOS and my Life. Even the unpub- 
lished correspondence with Tait which has recently and unex- 
pectedly turned up would seem to add little significant information, 
although I have not seen it. But we had hoped that Dr. Metcalf 
might have brought us new interpretations, perhaps a psychological 
analysis based on modern techniques; or a study of De Qumcey’s 
contributions to philosophy, economics and politics. As a matter 
of fact he does not relate De Qumcey to the thought of his time 
in any way. If it is unkind to express disappointment when Dr 
Metcalf wished to do something quite different, it will be worth 
while to pomt out that there are De Quinceyan problems still 
awaiting scholars. 

But there are legitimate complamts agamst the volume in hand. 
First, there are careless statements which continue errors of older 
biographies which recent studies have corrected, I offer a few 
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typical examples : on page 18, it was not Lord Caxbery who encour- 
aged riding lessons at Laxton, but Lady Carbery (see my Life^ p. 
55). Nor did De Qnmcey^s visit to Ireland last ^"far into the 
antnmn (page 16) , for he left Westport on his way to England on 
8 September {Life, p 50). On page 50, De Qmncey is said to have 
been keeping terms at the Middle Temple before quitting 
Oxford or immediately afterwards.^^ But the only record at the 
Middle Temple is that he was entered on 1% June, 1812 [Lijej 
p 199). And on page 190, Mrs. MacBold appears as one of the 
demon landladies , although so far as I know, she is the creation of 
Emerson^s poor memory or of the entertaining gossip of Dr. Brown 
and Mrs Crowe {Life, p. 452 n ). And on page 81, De Qumcey 
was not introduced to Taylor and Hessey by Lamb, but by Tal- 
fourd, as De Qumcey himself tells us (Masson, De Quincey^s Worlcs^ 
HI, 271) , and we have other confirmatory evidence of this. Dr. 
Metcalf tells us in the Foreword that his book '^‘^was completed 
before the appearance of several recent books on De Quincey^s life 
and woik.'’^ One could wish that he had revised it in the light of 
their findings. 

Second, in the later years when the evidence of De Quincey^s 
reminiscences gives way to the harsh evidence of letter, coiiit recoids 
and memoirs. Dr Metcalf tends to overlook some of the darker 
implications There is the distressing attitude towards Wilson 
which comes out most clearly in the conversations in London m 
1821 recorded by Woodhouse. There is the hardness, almost perse- 
cution complex, in relation to De Qumcey^s creditors, especially in 
the case of some of his landlords and landladies who tend in his 
imagination to become devils,^^ when they were merely trymg 
to earn a precarious living by renting rooms There is the dis- 
quieting guile which he showed in regard to the mortgage on 
The Nab and to the borrowings on his future prospects of a legacy 
from his mother. One could name other attitudes which distress 
the lover of De Qumcey, which I claim to be. But of these shadows 
Dr. Metcalf seems to be mostly unaware so that the portrait he 
presents lacks, to my mind, complete truth 

As a result of the limited aim of the book. Dr Metcalf offers us 
little searching criticism of the essays, although I commend warmly 
the chapter in which he gives an interesting and careful appraisal 
of the papers upon Coleridge, Wordsworth, etc. which gave so 
much offense at the time of their appearance He points out that 
De Quincey^s interest was in what we call journalism and that 
he offered real portraits far in advance of his time — if one overlooks 
Carlyle’s description of Coleridge in his Life of Sterling ! 

In spite of its shortcomings, the book has more than enough 
virtues to make it a delightful introduction to the Opium Eater 
and one certain to tempt the reader to try De Quincey’s writmgs 
for himself. 

When G. M. Young speaks upon the Victorian Era, as m The 
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Portmit of an Age and here, less learned and imagmatiYe scholars 
must listen. Eelations, implications and patterns take on new 
clarity In this brilliant lecture, not without some of the over- 
tones of James Joyce^s priceless pun, Alfred Lawn-Tennyson is 
examined as offering his time what it demanded so that he de- 
servedly became The Poet of the Nineteen Hundreds, not only 
speaking the language of England but of the whole western world 
in that age which in certain aspects is so terribly remote from ours 
His was the perfect adjustment of a man of letters to the climate 
of opinion."’^ His descriptive power met the needs of contemporary 
senses refined by the Eomantic poets, met the interest in Natural 
History, the love of landscape stimulated by travel and drawing 
until devotion to nature became a nervous craving His de- 
sciiption was devoured by a public becoming in spirit suburban 
. . instinctively fighting for bieath And fuithermore he offered 
such accuracy as to satisfy the men of science themselves and tended 
to constrict for a time our range of poetry He gave a moral 
age gnomic, hortatory, public utterance, and decorous eroticism, 
characterised by the American school-boy (quoted by Mr. Young) 
There is some pretty hot necking in Lord Tennvson, only they 
never quite make it.-’^ He appealed to respectability, involved in 
Victorian society with the idea of bettering oneself and one^s family, 
in line with the whole range of progress and evolution; a society 
so devoid of the comic spirit as to be eager for vapidity and the 
embarrassingly silly And he offered a consoling religious faith 
emphatically called for, namely that in an evanescent world man 
is not an incident but a consummation. 

The freshness of the lecture is in its approach to Tennyson from 
the standpoint of his public and in its richness of generalisation 
and memorable phrasing. 

Mr Groom gives us a first-rate verbal study concerned with the 
word habits of a great triumvirate and evolving fresh critical obser- 
vations Each poet is separately studied and the unity is secured 
by contrast. The author has a keen mind, aware that words and 
style are ^^unconsciously autobiographical.^^ While he does not 
elaborate upon the autobiographical implications, his comments 
point the way to elaboration. Every student of the poets will find 
happy confirmation of biographical characteristics in such phrases 
as the following* Tennyson^s general attitude is not that of a 
man speaking to men, nor is he on quite easy terms with con- 
temporary life’^ (page 98) ; Browning^s ‘^'^mner life was so robust 
that he delighted to rub shoulders with the outer world ... his 
work reflects many aspects of the language of his time; it is a 
magazine of colloquial phrases” (page 118) ; and Arnold seems 
to be putting a stram upon his invention, for felicitous expressions 
in one piece are sometimes almost exactly repeated in another” 
(page 144). 

More specifically, Mr. Groom contrasts Tennyson^s conscious use 
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of ''poetic'' woid and phrase for aesthetic effect with Bi own- 
ing's use of them " as makeshifts " and Arnold's deliberate aToid- 
ance of the entangling romantic tradition, Tennyson's avoidance 
of colloquial language with Browning's excessive use of it in giving 
his monologuists "absolute fieedom" of expression. Tennyson is 
word-minded, stippling his veise, Browning is a word collector, 
"centrifugal" in diction, and Arnold, except within the narrow 
lange of his best inspnation, is concerned not with words — often 
unfoitunate — ^but with the whole. 

Most of the study scrutinizes words themselves — neologisms, 
compounds, archaisms, " poetic " words, etc and what the poets do 
with them It is not statistical, but richly representative and 
accompanied by careful footnotes The brochure is difficult to sum- 
marize, for it IS full of meat It is important for any student of 
the Victorian period and unexpectedly rewarding. 

The Arnold volume is put out under the protection of distin- 
guished names, yet the whole is " somewhat lazily handled." Even 
the introduction is merely an adaptation of E K Chambers's 
Warton lecture, and his notes, while careful, are of the most meager 
sort. The poems are, of course, selected and the prose is not only 
selected but cut up into snippets. The essetys of Johnson, Garrod 
and Chambers are fine pieces of critical wiitmg, sensitive and agree- 
able But there is little indication that Arnold is of his time and 
says anything to his time If Arnold knew, as Garrod says, " very 
little about the history of literature and he liked to think (what 
may be true) that great poetry drops from the skies," certainly the 
present editor acts as if he thought so too. The book belongs to an 
outmoded method of teaching literature and would seem to be a 
rather futile contribution to the modern classroom 

Hokace a. Eaton 

Syracuse University 


The Road to Tryermmne, A Study of the History, Background, 
and Purposes of Coleridge's "Christabel" By Aethtje H. 
Hethbecot. The University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
IX + 330. $3.00. 

As the title of Professor Uethercot's book indicates, we are 
offered here a companion volume to Professor J L. Lowes' Rodd to 
Xanadu, which was welcomed some years ago as a masterpiece of 
creative criticism. Professor Hethercot has followed the method 
of his great predecessor, but very wisely has refrained from giving 
as a subtitle to his work, " A Study in the Ways of the Imagina- 
tion." Because whereas m The Road to Xanadu one seemed to be 
brought into a closer intimacy with the workings of Coleridge's mind 
than criticism had ever achieved before with almost any author. 
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The Road to Tryeimaine does not strike one as containing more 
exciting revelations than can be gathered in any diligent and — as 
the French would say — fomlU study of sources Professor Lowes^ 
method is there, but his marvelous power of illuminating associa- 
tion, his insight into the operations of the hooked atoms” of 
memory are absent, and perhaps all is said when we say that 
Professor Lowes^ own imagination is that of an artist, and Pro- 
fessor NetheicoPs mind is that of the industrious scholar. We 
would have lef rained from this invidious comparison, if the title 
itself of the book had not challenged it, and if Professor Nethercot 
himself had not claimed to have unveiled that very mystery which 
would have been only skirted by Professoi Lowes. 

But first of all, does Ohnstahel, or what is left of Chnstalel, de- 
serve to be called the most fascinating and enigmatic of literary 
conundrums”^ We may doubt it when we lead (p 139) , Just 
what principles Coleridge intended to embody in Geraldine will 
probably never be known with absolute dogmatism. Apparently he 
was none too clear on the subject himself, or he would not have 
undergone the abortive agonies that he did to finish his story satis- 
factorily ” A riddle can be solved the elements of which are hidden 
awa}^, but exist somewhere, but how would it be possible to find 
out the original ingredients of what was never a complete design, 
but an inchoate and imperfect sketch, about which the author was 
none too clear himself^ Piofessor Nethercot is well aware of this 
difficulty, since he compares his reconstruction to ^^an ex pede 
Ileiculem affair — or the sketching of a unicorn from a shaid of 
hoof, a shoulder blade, and a piece of corkscrewed horn,” and who 
can say what Hercules and the unicorn really looked like, since they 
never existed? The very moment one is convinced that Coleridge 
himself was none too clear on the subject of his poem, a great part 
of its fascination vanishes, because our curiosity is doomed to find 
nothmg to feed on. 

So Professor Nethercot could never satisfy us with real food, 
but 3 ust with a full course of plausible surrogates whose effect on 
OUT system is certainly filling, even if not absolutely stimulating. 
I do not mean to imply that his research mto the nature of vam- 
pires, lamias, etc is off the point, he no doubt succeeds in classi- 
fying Geraldine as a member of that terrifying class of monsters, 
in fact as the first vampire which was ever introduced into English 
literature, and he rightly wonders how a critic of genius like Pro- 
fessor Lowes or a dabbler in the occult like Mr Montague Sum- 
mers could miss that discovery. But then, what of it^ What is 
Geraldme actually doing to ChristabeP We are seized with un- 
speakable horror while reading Henry James^ The Turn of the 
Screw, although its mystery is never fully revealed, or rather, is 
revealed only to our subconscious , but do we experience a similar 
thrill m reading ChristabeT^ Or rather do we see our dream tail- 
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mg off like Charles Lamb’s marine vision in “Witches and other 
Night-fears 

I think theie is a moment in which Professor Nethercot’s recon- 
struction is on the point of becoming really exciting, when he writes 
(P 69): 

Yet not only is Geraldine a woman, with vampire characteristics, in the 
second canto Christabel also shows unmistakable signs of turning into the 
same sort of cieatuie In her mannei, in her appearance, in the sounds she 
utters, she imitates all that is most sinister in her previous night^s bed- 
fellow Whatever Geraldine may be, Christabel is clearly being trans- 
formed into a similar being — likewise through no fault or willingness of 
her own Those who have been infected with a vampire become vampires 
themselves 

And when he completes this interpretation on p. 128 with these 
words 

What is more likely, then, than that Coleridge, in deciding to brand 
Geraldine with some maik symbolical of her sin, should have delineated it 
m terms of serpentry, and especially, perhaps, in terms of a snake pre- 
paring for rejuvenation and ready to shed its old skin for a new one’ 

After all this, we would have expected a conclusion not unlike 
that of Poe^s Ligeia/^ the more so, that Poe, in making the victim 
Eowena Lady ol T)ema%nej seems to have had at the back of his 
mind Colei idge^s Tryermaine, or, shall we say, such an interpreta- 
tion of Christabel as is sketched in the passages just referred to. 
Could Geialdine, woman and sinner, free herself of her mark of 
shame on condition that she should transfer it to such a pure 
creature as Christabel^ Is it a case akin to that of Melmoth the 
Wanderer^ 

Such a possibility seems to be ruled out by Professor Nether cot 
in the course of his book; he questions the diabolical nature of 
Geraldine, sees in her ^^an unwilling and contrite instrument of 
destiny and concludes with finding Derwent Coleridge^s interpre- 
tation substantially justified.” Accordmg to this interpretation, 
"^^the sufferings of Christabel were to have been represented as 
vicarious, endured for her 'lover far away% and Geraldine, no 
witch or goblin, or malignant being of any kind, but a spirit, 
executing her appointed task with the best good will.” Only thus 
Professor Nethercot finds a Imk with Coleridge’s allepd inspira- 
tion from Crashaw’s " Hymn to the Name and Honor of the Admir- 
able Sainte Teresa” Christabel, like Christ whose name is con- 
tained m hers, and like the Spanish Samt, would suffer a " vicari- 
ous” martyrdom, atone for the sins of other people. Is then 
Geraldine playing the part of the woundmg Seraphim in St. 
Teresa’s famous vision? 

I think that there is much to be said against this whitewashing of 
Geraldine into, almost, a " fair sister of the Seraphim.” There is a 
clue w^hich Professor Nethercot has not taken up; it lies m an 
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apparently harmless descriptive line of the poem, 1 34 of the First 
Part: 

And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and raiest misletoe 


It might at first seem of little moment that Coleridge should have 
been recollecting here a line from Titus And7 onicus, ii, in, 95 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

Overcome ivitli moss and baleful mistletoe 

But if one glances at the context from which these lines are taken, 
one IS suddenly aware that the sinistei wood desciibed by Tamoia, 
and her own feigned story of violence, are paralleled in the setting 
of the opening portion of Christahel and in Geraldine^s story <yt 
how she snfieied violence at the hands of five waiiiois Tamoia 
says that her persecutors thieatened to bind her unto the body of 
a dismal jew/^ so that she should die or fall mad at the fearful 
cries of fiends and hissing snakes which would congregate at the 
spot at dead time of the night/^ Geraldine says that hei abduc- 
tors tied her on a palfrey and then placed hei undeineath the oak 
where Christabel finds her. Tamoia is a diabolical liar, if Cole- 
ridge thought of her while writing his lines about Geialdme^s 
plight, IS it not obvious to conclude that he conceived Geraldine as 
a wicked hypocrite like Tamora, enlisting assistance under false 
pretences^ Would ^^an unwilling and contrite instrument of 
destiny bear comparison with such a monster as Tamora ? Surely 
the maid devoid of guile and sin who 

. passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate 

was the victim of an envoutement designed to no such Christian 
purpose as a vicarious atonement of sm 1 

Professor NethercoPs contribution extends beyond the chief point 
in the poem, the meaning of Geraldine, he has been able to trace 
the names and local habitations in the poem, and makes good fun of 
Donald E Tuttle’s pretended discovery of souices One wonders 
whether sometimes his own subtlety has not been led astray, as for 
instance when he traces an elaborate origin (p. 156 ff.) for ^^the 
lamp with twofold silver chain . . . fastened to an angel’s feet,” a 
common enough article in Catholic churches all over the continent 
of Europe ; or when he associates Peak and pme ^ ” with the 
penances in Dante’s Purgatory . The operations of the '‘^hooked 
atoms ” of memory are not laid bare in these last cases as m Pro- 
fessor Lowes’ work; there is no cogency of demonstration. 


TJuiversvtcL di Boma 


Maeio Peaz 
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Shalfespeare in Germany 1740-1S16 Edited by R Pascal. 
Cambridge, Eng The University Press, 1937 Pp x -f- 199 
$3.50. 

Slialespeares MacheiJi als Drama des Baroclc, By Mas Detjtsch- 
BEis. Leipzig Quelle & Meyer, n d. Pp. iv -f 130. EM 6 
(paper) or RM 7 (cloth) 

Die dramatisclie Teclinik Thomas Kyds. By Petes. Wilhelm 
Biesteeeelbt. Halle/Saale: Max Hiemeyer, 1936. Pp. iii 
+ 115. RM 13. 

Kirch engesclnchte und RecMsgescMchte in England (von der 
Reformation its mm fruhen 18 Jahrhnndert) , Heimeich 
Aeneee Halle/Saale Max Memeyer, 1937. Pp. V14- 355. 
RM 13.50 

The main purpose of PaseaFs Shahespeare m Germany 1740- 
IS 15 IS to make readily accessible to students the more important 
Shakespeaiean ciiticism which appeared in Germany before 1837, 
but the book will be very useful also to scholars. Hitheito one has 
had to seaich for the material in scattered places, and some of the 
works have been rathei hard to obtain outside Germany. Within 
the available space, the editor has made a judicious selection, in 
fact, it IS really amazing how much significant material has been 
assembled into the one volume. The Introduction is a thirty- 
six-page running account of Shakespearean criticism in Germany 
during the period covered, most of the quotations being translated 
into English for the benefit of persons whose command of German 
IS not adequate for reading the passages in the original, stressing 
that the attitude to Shakespeare ui this period is not merely a 
matter of aesthetic appreciation, but is, even more, a part of a 
changing moral and social outlook, the editor suggests ^^con- 
nections between the aesthetic, moral and social principles raised 
by the writings on Shakespeare^^ (p. ix) The book includes twenty- 
three pages of fragmentary German translations of Shakespeare 
(by Mendelssohn, Lessing, and others) and extracts from complete 
translations (by Borck and others). A nine-page “Chronological 
Table in three parallel columns is valuable for giving a bird^s- 
eve view of (1) “Criticism, Biography, etc,^^ (3) “ Tianslations, 
Adaptations, Synopses,^^ and (3) “ Productions in Germany from 
1683 to 1836. (Incidentally, Mylius’ translation [dated 1749— 
issued in the spring of 1750] of Voltaire^s Lettres sur les Anglais 
is misdated as 1753.) 

Deutschbein, in Shahespeares Macheth als Drama der Baroclc ^ 
classifies Julius Caesar^ Troilus and Oressida^ and Hamlet as 
“Renaissance^^ dramas, and Othello^ King Lear, Macbeth^ and 
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Antony md Cleopatra as Baroque tragedies He states the 
fundamental difference between the two gioiips as follows 

Dei charakteristische Untei seined, zwischen den Renaissance- und Barock- 
dramen liegt nun darin, dass der harmonisclie Kosmismus vollstandig 
gebroclien erscheint und einer diialistischen, antithetischen Auffassung 
del Welt weicM . Der Menscli ist nicht mekr der Mittelpunkt eines 
geordneten Seins, sondern er ist in seiner Existenz unmitttelbar bedrobt, 
denn die entscbeidenden, Existenz schaffenden Krdfte sind nicht mekr 
menscblicber Art, sondern sie sind 3 enseits aller menscblicben Natur, in 
einer metapbysiscben, uber die Natur binausgebenden Existenzform 
vorhanden (p 9) 

There is a struggle between Damonie and Logos (Chap, 4) , 
according to p 91, the former seems to be destructive forces, and 
the latter constructive forces The conception of Damonie is 
based upon Goethe^s Vielmehr ist das Damonische weder gott- 
licher noch menschlicher noeh teuflischer Natur, sondern es ist eine 
Synthese von entgegengesetzten Qualitaten (p 20) In Macbeth 
the mam scene of this conflict is in the soul of the title character 
(p 47), who has a dual nature (1) certain damonische 

Anlagen^^ and (2) ^^em starkes Bewusstsein von der Existenz der 
Wertwelt, die fur ihn die Grundlage seiner sozialen Bindungen 
ist^^ (p 49) Demoniac forces which influence Macbeth are the 
Weird Sisters and Lady Macbeth (p. 79) To increase the Ba- 
roque atmosphere, Shakespeare uses two innovations in the tech- 
nique of characterization in Macbeth (to what extent these are 
employed in the other Baroque’^ tragedies is not clearly stated). 
One IS animal symbolism , for instance, Macbeth is associated with 
the wolf and the bear (p 88), and Lady Macbeth with the snake 
(p 92), The other innovation is a sort of magic picture 
(^^magisches Merkbild^^); for instance, something like a spell 
that prevents Lady Macbeth from killing Duncan comes upon her 
when she sees his resemblance to her father (p 94) The use of 
foils — ^which are contrasting figures without significance of their 
own, such as the hired murderers in relationship to Macbeth — 
reaches its peak in Macbeth (Chap. 21). Deutschbein^s book is 
stimulating, and many parts are fascinating to read. In the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, however, some of the conclusions are not 
lustified, such as the contention that equivocation is the main 
problem in Macbeth (Chap. 3) rather than that the references to 
equivocation in the Porter^s speeches (ii, in) probably are merely 
incidental satire on the Jesuits; moreover, the mam thesis and 
some of the subordinate conclusions depend so much upon com- 
parisons among the seven dramas classed by the author as 
“ Eenaissance or Baroque that similar analyses of the other 
SIX plays would be desirable (and analyses of certain plays before 
1599 by Shakespeare and others would also be helpful). Some of 
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the terminology seems unnecessarily complicated, some merely 
probable dates (those of Hamlet, Othello, K%ng Lear, Macbeth, and 
Antony and Cleopatra) are assumed to be definite (p 7) , and, in 
discussions of innovations, a weakness in method is that in only 
one instance is there a differentiation between what Shakespeare 
found in the mam source and what he added. 

Biesterfeldffs Die diamatische TechmJc Thomas Kyds, in spite 
of its comprehensive title, treats only The Spanish Tragedy. The 
most significant parts of the volume are Chapter iv (^^Die sze- 
nischeDarstellung^') and Chapter v Der dramatische Aufbau”), 
which contain interesting contributions. The former is an illumi- 
nating investigation of the staging of the play, discussing chiefly 
on what portion of the stage each scene was presented. Among 
the conclusions of Chapter v are the following* (1) that, in 
respect to the point of the story at which the play begins, The 
Spanish Tragedy is a compromise between the traditional English 
drama, which begins ab ovo (that is, would have opened with the 
great battle in which Don Andrea was killed), and the classical 
school, which concentrates upon the last phase (that is, would have 
started after the murder of Horatio) , and (2) that Kyd^s piece 
made an important advance toward Shakespeare’s technique by 
being built up more systematically from scene to scene in regard to 
the total effect than was customary in English plays, of winch the 
old King Leir is typical The author agrees with those who believe 
that the present Act III was originally divided into two acts, but 
his new argument, based upon his structural analysis, is not very 
convincing (pp. 83-85). The first three chapters, which are really 
introductory, contain much unessential material; for instance, 
the plot synopsis of nearly four pages is superfluous, inasmuch as 
one must be familiar with the text itself to understand the discus- 
sion, and a person not acquamted with the tragedy would hardly 
be interested in such a specialized study. A seven-page bibliography 
suggests that the author made a thorough mvestigation of his 
problem 

The title of Arneke’s Kirchengeschichie und RechtsgescMchie 
in England is somewhat misleading. The work is not a history of 
events but consists chiefly of discussions of the significant writings 
(1) of outstanding British Protestant theologians (John Fove, 
Matthew Parker, James IJssher, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Collier, 
and Edward Stillmgfleet) and (2) of prominent British writers 
on jurisprudence (Edward Coke, Eoger Twysden, John Selden, 
and Matthew Hale) from about 1550 to about 1750. Within the 
scope attempted, the book is a well-planned and careful piece of 
work and should prove valuable to English literary historians and 
others desiring a survey of the two fields treated or a guide for 
intensive study of individual authors Aids for the latter purpose 
are a thirty-one-page classified bibliography (with some bio- 
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graphical data) of significant writings published from 1638 to 1763 
and a five-page list of pertinent modern woiks 

Paul P. Kies 

State College of Washington 


D. H Lawrence atid Susa^i His Cow By William Yoek Tindall. 

York Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi + 
231 $2.75 

Modem Poetry and the Tradition. By Cllanth Brooks. Chapel 
Hill, Horth Carolina The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp xiv + 253. $3 00. 

No two books could be more disparate within a held than these 
of Mr Tindall and Mr. Biooks Mr Tindall so belabours the 
accident of what he dislikes that he comes to identify the whole 
substance of his material with it, his work is criticism, if at all, 
only by an act of violence His book on D. H. Lawrence shows, 
from an alien point of view, the least sympathy for motive, the 
least charity for deed, and the most positive animus in construc- 
tion outside the critical writings of H L. Mencken and Irving 
Babbitt Lacking the drive of Mencken and the conceptual vigour 
of Babbitt — ^lacking too any grace of the language — his book shows 
as at bottom frivolous. You cannot use it in the effort to under- 
stand Lawrence, but only as a substitute for that effort Even its 
putative usefulness as a counter-irritant disappears when you 
resume Lawrence’s text. 

This judgment would not be worth making if it were not analo- 
gous to the judgment that must be made on almost everythmg that 
has been written about Lawrence — excepting notably what has been 
written by Gregory, Eliot, and Huxley, and it makes no difference 
in the judgment whether the effort was, as with Mr Tindall, to 
attack by substitution, to adopt for aggrandizement as with Mrs. 
Luhan, or, as with so many, ^ust an effort to merge the critic’s self 
in the quicksand aspect of Lawrence. The judgment is, that none 
of them deals much with the objective value of what Lawrence 
wrote — ^which may be what is commonly overlooked but which 
alone has any effect. What these books show is the enormous at- 
tractive force of Lawrence as a 'possible figure, a symbol, a myth, of 
the essential sickness of our time which is the sickness of the 
untenable position. Mr. Tindall is on the side of those who see the 
untenableness and nothing else, who see nothing of the strength of 
imagination and sensibility which brought Lawrence to occupy it, 
the great strength without which the great weakness would not 
have mattered, the strength, precisely, which brought Mr. Tindall 
as well as those who oppose him to make criticism of Lawrence. 
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Mr. TindalFs plan was so to explore the wider significance of 
Susan the cow as a means to a better understanding of some of 
the pioblems of our literature, society, judgment, and taste.'' The 
tone — the piejudice of manner — ^with which he conducts his ex- 
ploration prevents his success. Mr. Brooks, too, had a thesis, that 
theie has been during the last generation a critical revolution of 
the order of the Romantic Revolt", so that it becomes necessary 
once more, as with Wordsworth and Coleridge, to relate the con*^- 
temporary with the traditional. Any account which ignored that 
relation, says Mr Brooks, would not succeed in making us aware 
of the full significance of modern poetry — ^probably [would] not 
succeed in making modern poetry intelligible." It is the limitation 
of his essay that he relates modern poetry chiefly to the tradition 
as it stood in the first half of the seventeenth century, thus follow- 
ing the critical work of Eliot. Because the limitation is a matter 
of sympathy and training and not of prejudice and ignorance, its 
action is largely heuristic, it helps him discover facts and possi- 
bilities in modern poetry, enables him for the most part to main- 
tain contact with it, and as constantly drives his reader into the 
poetry and not aside from it. The version of poetry his book makes 
is not complete, it is not the only version, but it is usable and 
helpful with regard to other versions — ^with regard to those in- 
choate, cumulative versions which we all of us actually employ as 
we read. His theory is, in eSect, a means of organizing the values 
he feels, which, organized, encourage close and stimulating observa- 
tion of facts about the verse he chooses to deal with. Only where 
the facts fail, does the thesis intrude which is the case with all 
theses in any field of thinking, and represents merely the radical 
weakness of the mind itself. No mind can work long, and some 
minds cannot work at all without the aid of a thesis, a set of princi- 
ples, a revelation, as primary tool; and all minds suffer again and 
again from the tendency to overelaborate tools at the expense of 
the work to be done. The work is too difiScult, suddenly at some 
point alien ; the tools are our own and come by quick habit easy to 
use. Facility marks us; we make criticism for criticism's sake. 

The point is that readers of good will can ignore all but the 
playmg value of tools and terms and frames and scaffolds, and 
fasten on the discovered values, the job of work actually done by 
the critic who, first, has himself shown good will towards his ma- 
terial. He will so find his sensibility absorbed, where argument 
would merely have exhausted it. In Mr. Brooks' essays — ^for they 
are not smgle but deliberately loose about his thesis — ^it is the dis- 
coveries that count, equally for him and for us. The rehearsal of 
Eliot's Waste Land, even after eighteen years' familiarity with that 
poem, discovers the substance of it afresh; so does the comment 
on Yeats' two poems about Byzantium. Again, the essay on Frost, 
MacLeish, and Auden, for example, is full of discrimmations which, 
whether made in poetry alone or elsewhere as well, seem especially 

5 
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worth putting forward in these deprived days. Irony which 
maintains an equilibrium between opposed attitudes, irony which 
acts as a stabilizmg force, is hardly to be found in MacLeish^s 
poetry at all. His best poetry is of a kind to which such irony is 
irrelevant. . . . MacLeish^s sensibility is rich but lacks principles. 
His poetry does not have the intricacy of idea necessaiy to the 
poetry of a poet like Yeats. ... If MacLeish represents the un- 
principled sensibility, Auden represents, possibly, the sensibility 
fortified with principles, or perhaps, changing the viewpoint, the 
sensibility at the mercy of a set of principles.^^ However that may 
be, and whether our time is deprived or merely interdicted, the 
point here wanted is plain; that by exploration of the actual opera- 
tive sensibility of the writers in hand, Mr. Brooks does succeed, 
where Mr. Tindall fails, in promoting a better understanding of 
some of the problems of our literature, society, ]udgment, and 
taste.^^ 

E. P. Blackmue 


Princeton University 


The Old Oermamc Principles of Name-Giving, By Henky B. 
Woolf. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 
xii + 299. $4. 

In The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving, Henry B. 
Woolf has made a significant contribution to the literature of 
onomatology. This work is designed to serve three purposes it is 
historical m that it is an attempt to describe with completeness 
and accuracy certain customs of the Germanic peoples of the early 
Middle Ages, it is literary in that it throws light on several passages 
m Beowulf I but it may best be described as philological” in the 
wider sense of the term. 

In order to accomplish these ends. Dr Woolf examines in turn 
the name-givmg practices of the ruling houses m each of the Old 
English kingdoms, those of certam non-royal English families, 
those evident in Old English heroic poetry, and finally those of 
whatever other Germanic peoples he is able to secure material on, 
ranging from the Scandinavians in the North to the Langobards in 
the South and the Burgundians m the West. In each case the 
examination is followed by whatever conclusions may be drawn 
concerning the following pomts the proportion of dithematic 
names as compared with monothematic, the extent and nature of 
alliteration, of theme variation whether mitial or final, of repeti- 
tion, the use of nicknames, and finally the mfluence of women on 
the naming practices of these peoples. 

At the very outset of his study it was necessary for Dr Woolf to 
establish genealogies for those families with which he is concerned. 
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In doing so^ he chose to leexamme the available source material and 
to diaw his own conclusions rather than to accept the genealogies 
alieady available in such woiks as Lappenberg and Earle. This 
Iresh leconsideration alone would serve to make Dr. Woolfs study 
a highly important contiibucion, for Lappenbeig's work is more 
than one bundled yeais old and even Earless antedates the present 
century Naturally Dr Woolf has been able to take advantage of 
recent scholarship on moot points^ and although his genealogies m 
the main do not differ radically from those of his predecessors^ such 
conclusions as that of the identification of the Wessex kings Outha 
and Cuthwulf as the same person are important for the present-day 
reader 

It IS scarcely to the purpose here to present in review Dr. 
Woolf^s findings in respect to each of the stylistic qualities with 
which the investigation is concerned, nor do his results lend them- 
selves to easy briefing. Every reader will be grateful, however, for 
the concise sunimai 7 , on page 93, of the practices of the various 
Old English royal families in respect to front- and end-variation 
and for the tabular piesentations of name themes in each discus- 
sion of this matter The discovery of the greater prevalence of 
monothematic names in the lower classes as late as the eleventh 
century is of especial interest, and the suggestion that there is here 
a survival of older custom is, I believe, perfectly sound 

The discussion of Beowulf in the light of the historical evidence 
about name-giving practices is provocative particularly for its repe- 
tition of the suggestion (made fiist by Malone and discussed else- 
where moie extensively by AToolf) that Beowulf may have been a 
nickname, and that the Geatish heio was in reality the ^Ifhere 
who IS mentioned in line 3604 of the poem. Dr. Woolf also does 
the student of Beowulf a service by pointing out that the names of 
the Danes who appear in this poem are bound together by charac- 
teristics other than alliteration in %. In this connection it may be 
noted that the author follows Malone m his reconstruction of the 
name of Healfdene’s daughter, and indeed the whole treatment of 
the Beowulf leans heavily upon Professor Maloneys work 

For me the least satisfactory portion of Dr. Woolf study was 
his attempt to determine the feminine influence in the giving of 
names. Although the problem must necessarily have loomed large 
in the author^s examination of his materials, the results seem so 
inconclusive that they might well have been omitted from the com- 
pleted work. Moreover, I am very dubious about the assumption 
which IS stated as follows m connection with the naming practices 
of the Langobards In three cases the names of the children show 
maternal influence, the father apparently having had no say in the 
selection of his children's names Must one conclude that a name 
theme drawn from the mother^s family is necessarily chosen over 
and above the protests of the father^ Is it not conceivable, par- 
ticularW m a situation where the maternal family is of higher rank 
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than that of the father, that the father might not be proud and 
even eager to select a name theme fiom the mothers family^ 

I must confess also to some difficulty m following Dr Woolf 
graphic presentation of genealogical relationships He was faced 
with the problem of fitting shoit bits of context in between many 
of his tables, so he chose to present these in single page widths in- 
stead of the double pages which aie more frequently employed. In 
situations where large families are involved, this frequently neces- 
sitates a dropping of the descendants of one brother below those of 
another instead of the more desirable horizontal alignment, and 
some confusion is likely to result. 

The real contribution that Dr. Woolf has made to the scholar- 
ship of this subject lies in the synthesis which his work piesents. 
Many of the problems which he considers have been the subjects of 
special studies; some of them admirable but generally limited in 
scope Merely to have made an examination of the names from 
the Old English heroic poetry alongside of an analysis of the name- 
giving practices oi the Anglo-Saxons themselves would have con- 
stituted a step in advance of any study which has been made up to 
now , to present all this, howeyer, in the light of an onomatological 
analysis of the othei Germanic peoples, is to give a thnd dimen- 
sion to what otherwise would have been a flat picture. Moi cover, 
I wish to cite the concluding chapter in paiticular as an evidence of 
the wholly commendable objectivity and sanity with which the 
whole task has been carried out 

Albert H. Marck'warlt 

XJmvers'ity of Michigan 


A M%Uon Eandbooh. Third Edition By James Holly Haist- 
EOED. New York* Crofts, 1939. Pp. xii -j- 439. $2.10 
Milton in Chancery, By J. Milton French. New York. Mod- 
ern Language Association, 1939. Pp. x 428. $3 00. 
Milton's Literary Milieu, By George Wesley Whiting Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 
401. $3.50. 

The third edition of Professor Hanford’s Milton Handhoolc is 
seventy-three pages longer than its predecessor The bibliography 
IS strengthened by the addition of 109 titles (only twenty-seven of 
which could have been included before), but is marred by the un- 
fortunate dropping of Gilbert’s Geographical Dictionaiy and the 
edition of the familiar letters by the Tillyards. The most striking 
revisions and additions include a new appendix on Milton and 
the Univeisities,” a considerably augmented chapter on Style 
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and Versification/^ an altered introduction to the prose, aug- 
mented notes on the composition and cosmology of Paradise Lost, 
and a concise summary of recent opinion and investigation. As a 
means of keeping perspective on Miltonic studies the Handbooh is 
indispensable. Ideally 130 new footnotes and many revisions of 
opinion in the text give evidence of the critical speculations of the 
past decade. 

The biographical materials discovered since Masson seemed to 
Hanford in his second edition mere gleanings ^ now they are 

considerable ” Professor Frenches long and formidable Milton 
in Chancery is an excellent ease in point. This careful, fully docu- 
mented study of ten law suits involving the Miltons, father and 
son, offers no new answer to the perplexing questions in Milton 
biography; rather, it provides us with the kind of data which has 
tantalize^ not satisfied, the biographers of Shakespeare. It is 
source material, and confines itself to the presentation of the 
facts, fiom which the reader is free to diaw his own conclusions.^^ 
Milton in Chancery is, therefore, a volume to put on the shelf be- 
side Hamilton's Original Papers, HunteFs Sheaf of Gleanings, 
Marshes Papers, and similar contributions — some of which it sup- 
plements, some it supersedes Its text consists of 146 pages ; its notes 
and appendices, almost 250 pages A full index promises to be 
especially useful. 

One finishes this book (which, through no fault of the author, is 
not easy reading) with respect for Frenches thorough research, and 
with willing assent to the one inference which the writer peimits 
himself Milton was certainly not a star who dwelt apart from 
the workaday life of the world. . . . His character was built to no 
small degree on the years in Chancery/^ In his introduction 
French had anticipated this conclusion by declarmg* ^^If any 
statement ever made about Milton was more untrue and mislead- 
ing than Wordsworth^s famous dictum, that Milton was ^ like a 
star and dwelt apart,^ it must be difficult to discover.” But Words- 
worth spoke of Milton^s soul, not Milton, and the remainder of this 
famous (and misunderstood) sonnet sings the Milton that Eng- 
land then, and now, hath need of — for reasons which French 
rightly emphasizes. 

Professor Whitmg also seeks to show that Milton did not dwell 
apart, but m every other respect Milton's Literary Milieu is unlike 
French^'s book. It is composed of fourteen chapters and two ap- 
pendices, each essentially independent, each dealing with the con- 
temporary background of some Miltonic conceptions. The author 
ranges over a variety of subjects — ^the story of the Creation, the 
history of the world, Milton^s use of maps, melancholy, pagan 
deities, Samson, the background of divers pamphlets — but hardly 
enough to achieve the professed aim: ^^to survey somewhat sys- 
tematically and comprehensively the contemporary setting of Mil- 
ton^s work.” Whiting desires to show that a number of Milton^s 
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ideas, by some scholars attributed to specific sources, were shared 
by his contemporaries,^^ and it is a pity that he does not believe 
enough in his own laudable thesis. AVlien he insists, as he does fai 
too often, that we substitute his new sources for those ]ust dis- 
credited, his own good logic backfiies The book must be lead but 
lead with unusual caution, for the author omits much, too often 
overlooks the woik of other scholars, trips on his own logic, and 
invalidates even his most useful conclusions by widespread inac- 
curacy (in at least one set of parallel passages adding a word to 
Milton^s text and then remarking ^Hhe similarity of phrasing, 
p. 2S9, line 6) 

These geneializations may be illustrated from the chapter on 
Eilonollastes "Whiting profitably demonstrates that most of the 
paiallels cited by Lowenhaupt from Eihon Alethine ^Aiave little 
weight when one examines the language of other books and docu- 
ments,^^ but concludes that these other books seem to be Milton^s 
leal sources ” and lists thirty-seven parallels of his own May’s 
History of Parliament particularly shows ^^Miltoifis heavy indebted- 
ness.^^ Must we assume, however, that Milton turned to May for 
information when he probably had access to the great collection of 
tracts being made bv his friend Thomason (who, it is to be remem- 
bered, published May^s History) ? Surely Milton could have found 
his data in the same ready sources ” used by May Milton, moie- 
over, was sufficiently aware of current events not to need “ sources 
for manv of the statements which Whiting cites. Eor example, in 
parallel 17 Milton says, ^^such word was sent us,^^ and May says, 

it was usually talked among the people of that time — and Whit- 
ing omits both these statements from his quotations. More serious is 
the author^s failure to realize that Milton’s passages in italics are 
quoted. In number 37 Milton carefully quotes three words from 
The Kings Cabinet, and we are supposed to note verbal parallel- 
ism.” There are three other instances of such misinterpretation of 
Milton’s intent (nos. 1, 13, 36), and three instances in which Whit- 
ing fails to reproduce the italics of the origmal (nos. 10, 13, 24) 

William E Paekee 

The Ohio State Vmversity 


Perilous Balance The Tragic Genius of Swift, J ohnson, and Sterne, 
By W B. C Watehsts. Princeton . Princeton University Press, 
1939. Pp. x+172. S2.00. 

All three waged a lifelong battle agamst disease, melancholia, 
tragedy. Swift, at one extreme, surrendered to savage disillusion 
and despair; at the other, Sterne deliberately cultivated illusion 
and gaiety in order to fence against the evils of this world. John- 
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son by self-cTisciplme and -will power maintained a difficult and 
perilous balance/^ 

Swift^s melancliolia is the luelancholia of Hamlet, and its root 
IS very much the same— a dichotomy of personality expressing itself 
in an abnoimal sensitivity to the disparity betyireen the world as it 
should be and the world as one sees it.” 

These passages give fairly enough the formula of Mr. Watkinses 
brief but distinctly ambitious critical study. The results are about 
what one could predict His judgments concerning the central 
figure (Johnson) are orthodox and will be found generally accept- 
able, but in order to complete the symmetry of the scheme he has 
had to make Swift considerably more noble and Sterne consider- 
ably moie wise than accepted verdict allows Headers will probably 
have some skepticism themselves as to the absolute validity of theses 
which cause Mr. Watkins to accuse Cross of wilful skepticism 
and to declare that Quintana and Eddy are mistaken But a reader 
does not, or at least should not, ask whether the formula, abstractly 
stated, IS false or true The formula is merely a device for 
grappling swiftly with the biography of three men and reducing 
parts of the evidence to order The question is, does the impres- 
sionistic (Ml. Watkins calls it ‘^partial”) portrait which emerges 
seem, on the whole, lifelike^ Or is the simplification (or distor- 
tion) so great that, though a fine work of art, one had better call it 
a fancy piece ^ By this test I think it will be generally agreed that 
Mr. Watkins has succeeded very well. I am really not at home in 
either Sterne or Swift, and can only record my impression that 
these chapters, in spite of their somewhat strenuous ingenuit}', give 
a critical synthesis that any one can read with pleasure and that 
even a specialist can steal lecture material from. I should give 
that verdict with considerable confidence for the three chapters 
dealing with Johnson. Mr. Watkins has read the biographical 
sources widely and sensitively, and has shown a high degree of 
skill in making so large a number of quotations behave There are 
some slips Johnson did not ask himself whether he could ever 
read but whether he should ever receive the Sacrament with tran- 
quillity (pp. 00 , 57 ) , Mr. Geoffrey Scott has shown beyond all 
donbt that Boswell did not ordinarily carry a notebook and that he 
did not take notes on the spot [Private Papers of James Boswell, 
vol. vi) , I have pointed out the extreme improbability that Poll 
Carmichael was the prostitute whom Johnson carried home and 
sheltered [Hid , xviii, 314) , Sir John Hawkins’s theory to account 
for Johnson’s violent remoise of conscience was not a ^^rash 
assumption on the basis that Johnson knew intimately a man of 
dissolute morals,” that is, Savage. Hawkms may have been mis- 
taken, but he believed he had the evidence of Johnson’s diary for 
his statement [Private Papers, xvi, 84). See my note printed 
on pp. 3S5-9 of this issue. 

Feederiok a. Pottle 

Yale TJmversity 
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A Concordance to the Poetry of Samuel Taylor Colendge. Edited 
by Sister Eugenia Logan, S P. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana 1940. Pp. xyi + 901. $10 00 

A Concordance to the Poems of Sidney Lanier, including the Poem 
Outlines and certain uncollected items By Philip Graham 
and Joseph Jones. Austin. The University of Texas Press, 
1939. Pp Y1 + U7. $3.50. 

Let us say of Sister Eugenia Logan^s work what must be said of 
a good concordance to a significant poet it is a boon to all students 
of the poet and his age, and indeed of ilie English language and 
literatuie as a whole. No student of Coleridge daie risk omitting it 
fiom his workshop After the text on which it is based, Ernest Cole- 
ridge^s edition of his grandfather’s poetry, 1912, the Concordance is 
the most impoitant tool in that shop It is not perfect, yet so help- 
ful that I pioceed to buiy my adverse criticisms of the woik in the 
middle of this review. 

In the mam, the variant readings aie carefully noted. There is, 
however, too much repetition of identical lines from earlier and later 
versions of the same poem; for example, fiom Osorio and Pernorse. 
Here a given line should have been lecorded once, with two refer- 
ences to titles and places, for The Dungeon (from Osorio), three 
refeiences are needed, and not merely a record of variant readings in 
this piece. As for omissions. Sister Eugenia has failed to note Miss 
Snyder’s list of variant readings in a manuscript of Kubla Khan 
{Times Literary Supplement, London, Aug 2, 1934) , and she did 
not catch Coleridge’s lines to his shaving-pot (in William Blachwood 
and his Sons, by Mrs Oliphant, second edition, 1897’, i, 421). 
Ernest Colendge did not catch the amusing Sonnet ” (of 22 lines) 
either, neither text nor Concordance is much hurt by the loss. 

In recording I, mine, and my. Sister Eugenia should have kept 
only the references to Colendge himself, Theie are pages of I from 
Osorio, Remorse, Zapolya, and The Fall of Robespierre. Of mis- 
prints I note the following. Under Dragon, ^ in ’ is omitted from 
France 57'; under Should, for ^shoud’ read ^should’ in Kubla 
Khan 48, on the same page (684), for the head-word Shiuldered 
read Shouldered The worst thing I have found is a quotation for 
Ambush amid those for Amber On page 112 there is disorder m 
the references under the head-word Christ, one-third the way 
through the quotations for it, this heading is repeated, and then 
followed by ^ See Anti-Christd There should be reference back and 
forth between Esthese, one instance, and S. T. C., of which there 
are six. And it would have been better in all such references across 
to depart from the usage of my Concordance to Wordsworth by 
printing See also.” The Index, p. 901, to ''some significant 
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words occurring in the prefaces, notes, and glosses,^^ is a welcome 
innovation. 

There is less special interest in Colendge^s vocabulary than I 
thought a concordance would reveal; one reflects that, after all, 
but a small part of Colendge^s verse is of great importance. His 
store of words is not as huge as Mr. Lowes imagined, nor, apart 
from hyphened compounds, are there as many strange words as 
Matthew Arnold once led me to expect. To a surprising extent the 
general run of Coleridge^s words taken singly coincides with that 
of Wordsworth. Wordsworth^s vocabulary is the larger, where I 
have compared the concordances, but not larger than might be 
anticipated from the larger bulk of his poems; he naturally men- 
tions more things and names, and expresses more ideas, than does 
his brother-poet. 

Some of Coleridge^s favorite words were fancy (also with com- 
pounds), fear, holy, image, spell, spmt. There are many 

occurrences of murder and cognate words There are fewer refer- 
ences to gnef and grieve than to ]oy, joyous, and joys. Some eight 
columns are devoted to eye and eyes Most inteiesting are the 
compounds. Here are a few taken at random* amler-glowing, 
hoat-god (Charon), hrother-hUght, hrotlier-murdeier, canoe-boat, 
douhle-wi eatlied, doubt-mingled (^oy), dragon-eyes, diagon-scales, 
dragon-wing' d, eye-poisons, flower-caressing, flo iver-emhr older' d, 
floiver-entangled, fog-smohe, gall-drops, giant-born, giant-limbs, 
glory-streaming, love-bright, monarch-murdered, pinhy-silver, ram- 
devil, sabbath-breach, silver-bright, sJciff-hoat, star-bright, tyrant- 
murdered, under- garland, winter-bright. 

Sister Eugenia and her helpers are to be congratulated upon the 
boon she has given to this and succeeding generations. The book is 
handsome, the print is clear if necessarily small, and the paper, if 
a little thin, is likely to last if the volume is properly handled. The 
Dedication is taken from words of the Ancient Mariner : 

To Mary Queen the praise be given 

The concordance of Lanier is the second published concordance 
of an American author, the first havmg been that for Emerson, com- 
piled by Hubbell (1932). I have heard of one in manuscript for 
Whitman, and wonder why there is none for Longfellow, who wrote 
more good poetry than any other American so far. Of course it is 
always wise for those who are driven to compile works of this sort 
to choose an earlier and better poet from European literature rather 
than any poet of this country or, say, Australia. Even in American 
poetry that of Lanier now seems rather thin. Yet one must not say 
so to Mr. Graham and Mr. Jones, but give thanks to them for a 
real gift to scholarship, since Lanier has a following of persons who 
wish to study him exactly. How we can do that. 
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I note that the quotations for God occupy two and one-half of the 
double columns, also that Lanier is a Christian (see Christ), but 
not clearly a Trinitarian (see Spint and Ghost), Theie are many 
references to Dream, Dreamed^ Di earner. Dream-field, Dreaming, 
Di eamsy Dream-taught, Dream-worher , all told, about three columns 
of these words and their quotations Theie aie a good many 
hyphened compounds, Graui-amny seems to have a hyphen fiom 
the editors In the cross-ieieiences,^^ as See also Governor- 
spirits,^^ or Merchant-spirits,^^ the compound woids should be like 
the head-word, in black-faced types, which we need not give in this 
review Lanier in his verse does not refer to Poe, Whitman, or 
Lee, nor to Wordswoith. There is a lepeated line (Clover 81, 103) . 

Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, Bach/^ These refer- 
ences to Shahespeai e should have been combined with five others to 
Shahspeare. Naturally there are many lefeiences to Marsh and 
things connected with marshes. There are more to Hills than to 
Mind, which Lanier more often spells without a capital letter, and 
more to Hills than to Nature, which he deifies more often than he 
does Mind, 

Lane Coopek 

Cornell University 


George Keate, Esq , Eighteenth Century English Gentleman, By 
Eatheyn Gilbert Lapp. Philadelphia, 1939. Pp viii + 
184 (University of Pennsylvania dissertation ) 

Except for connoisseurship m pictures and improvement of 
grounds, George Keate appears to have exhibited every form of 
tasteful activity and literary fashion which a fairly afhuent Eng- 
lish gentleman livmg between 1730 and 1797 could be supposed to. 
In fact, so perfect a specimen is he that if he had been created by a 
novelist, he would seem improbable. For Miss Lapp^s substantial 
bibliography of his works, all but a very few of which she has 
handled, for the letters and fragments of letters (the only one of 
Eeate^s which survives as a whole is one to Garrick), and for the 
information about her subject. Miss Lapp must indeed, as she says, 
have sought far and wide. A special reason for gratitude to her is 
her inclusion of the rest of the twenty-seven letters of Voltaire to 
Eeate, now in the British Museum, of which only four have 
previously been printed. But the chief value of her study is an 
incredibly complete portrait of the Man of Taste. 

Keate knew Edward Young and Voltaire, to both of whom he 
dedicated poems; Garrick and the elder Colman, who would not 
listen to his play, Angelica Kaufiman, who painted for him; Sir 
Eobert Strange ; and Eobert Adam (whose ceiling fell down on him 
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and caused a law-suit). He wrote letters to the Chevalier d^Eon 
and a poem in defence of Captain Bligh. He admired Shakespeare 
and had an inkstand fiom the mulberry tree. He met Di. Johnson 
in the company of Boswell and Miss More. He lead a Pickwickian 
paper on some doubtfully Roman pottery before the Society of 
Antiquaiies. He exhibited at the Society of Aitists, and Sir Joshua 
presented him with a Discourse. By his will; Nollekens (whom he 
knew) made his funerary bust 

Miss Dapp^s bibliography of his work iS; by implication; a review 
of the literaiy fashions of the period covered. Heaters G-iand Tour 
produces a respectful view of ancient and modern Rome; a study 
of Geneva and Liberty^ and a loco-descnptive poem^ MiltoniC; 
Thomsonian and Ossianic all in one; on the AlpS; and though inoun- 
tams were just then the rage in PariS; it is clear; as Professor 
Havens remarked in The Influence of Milton, that Keate really 
knew and loved these mountams Hext come an 0 vidian amatory 
epistle; a graveyard piece on Hetley Abbey (in Graj^^s elegiacs); 
praise of Shakespeare to Yoltaiie (in time for the Jubilee); and 
the Monument in Arcadia (Poussin and pastoral, ut pictura poesis) 
The Sketches from Nature are purified and diluted Sterne. An 
Account of the Pelew Islands tells of Prince Lee Boo (as Professor 
Fairchild has recounted in The Nolle Savage), inspires Mrs. West, 
Joseph Cottle, and even Coleridge to shed poetic tears, and runs to 
fifteen editions. 

Elizabeth W. Mahwabing 

Wellesley College 


Letters of Dante Galriel Rossetti to Fanny Cornforth, Edited by 
Paull Feajthlih Baum. Baltimore, Maryland Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. Pp xiv + 142. $2 25. 

This correspondence adds another touch of irony to RossettPs 
story, at last one finds him m actual communication with his 
mistiess, the ^evil genius,’ the wholly sensual influence in his life, 
that wrought such ha\oc according to his biographers. With 
trembling fingers one parts the veil 

Dear Fan 

Dunn has told me something about which you must not be angry. It 
seems that poor fawn that Graham sent was in such a state as not to be 
worth the expense of sending on here, but that ^ you, like a funny old 
chumpwump, would have it sent , So there is the whole story, you 
good old thing, and you must not be angiy with Dunn or with me 

This sets the tone, and nowhere is there anything more pas- 
sionate, the manner is exactly that of his letters to his mother, 
whom he called ‘Good Antique.’ Fanny is ‘ Good Elephant.’ The 
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relationship was cosy and comfortable he consulted her about all 
his domestic affairs, and told her scraps of news about his ^dear 
old Mummy ^ and Christina. When Maiia Eossetti became a Sister 
of Mercy, he explained . ^ one of those old things whom you see 
going about in a soit of coal-scuttle and umbrella costume/ 

These letteis, which form a part of the Bancroft Collection in 
the Delaware Art Center, begin in 18?0, and end in November, 
1881. Mr Baum gives the date of Eanny^s biith as 3 January 
18^4 (although on the next page he accepts Mi. Bancrofts version 
of hei meeting with Eossetti in 1856, in which bhe is called ' a 
young giiL at that time), thus she was forty-six at the outset ot 
this book, and the intimacy alieady a matter of tifteen yeais^ 
standing. The impoitance of the letteis is the revelation of Eos- 
sett/s dependence on hei in her vaiious capacities as housekeeper, 
seamstress, and even art-agent. The break which came in 1877 was 
on her initiative, not his, and he is almost abject in his appeals to 
John Schott, her partner in a public house and later her second 
husband, for news of her. Mr SchotEs relations with them both 
were curious, and it is interesting to get the further light that this 
book gives, although more is needed to make the situation clear. 
Mr. Baum^s editing is always helpful, he is, fortunatel}’', more 
reliable than his sources, as out of the ten books he lists m his 
bibliography, eight are notoriously inaccurate and imaginative. 
However, information of anv sort about Fanny Cornforth is diffi- 
cult to find, a fact which makes the publication of these letters a 
mattei of real moment to any student of Eossetti. 

Janet Camp Troxell 

'Kew Haven, Connectxent 


The Life and Letteis of Henry Cuyler Bunnei\ By Gerard E. 
Jensen. Durham* Duke University Press, 1939 Pp. xi + 
248. $3.00. 

In the publication of American books and periodicals of the late 
nineteenth century New York was the conspicuous leader, publish- 
ing far more books than Boston and Philadelphia put together, one- 
fourth of all the periodicals m the country and two-thirds of the 
most widely circulated ones. Professor Mott estimates that between 
1865 and 1885 the number of periodicals multiplied by more than 
four and one-half times and that in all eight or nine thousand 
periodicals w^ere issued in these twenty years.^ Yery few, if any, 
of the swarm of magazine writers and editors of the period were 
more active or knew more fellow-authors than Henry Cuyler Bun- 

^ Frank Lutker Mott, A History of American Magazines, Volume ni 
1865-1S85, Harvard University Press, 1938, p 5. 
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ner (1855-1896), Happily^ Professor Jensen does not try to make 
of Bnnner a major writer. He justifiably acknowledges him to 
have been a versatile and clever wiiter of familiar verse^ influenced 
by Austin Dobson , he grants him skill and influence equal to that 
of Stockton and Aldrich in writing witty and polished short stories 
in miniature to be read while the candle burns ^ and he 
sketches his successful career as editor for eighteen years of the 
fiist long-lived comic journal m the United States, the weekly Fuch 
(1877-1918). 

The book, however, is not important primarily as a biography or 
a critical interpietation of Bnnner as a writer. It consists of a 
twelve-page biographical introduction, one hundred and fifty pages 
of selected Bnnner letters arranged chronologically with inter- 
spersed annotations supplied by Professor Jensen, and five conclud- 
mg essays * Bunner^s Character,'’^ The Man of Letters, The 
Foet” The Editor,^^ and The Short-Story Wnter.^^ Chapters i, 
II, XVI, and xvii could be omitted without significant loss. The re- 
maining portions, especially the annotated letters, introduce the 
reader to a multitude of minor writers (mostly of Few York) of 
the late nineteenth century — men like Brander Matthews, Stedman, 
Lathrop, Gilder, Stockton, Julian Hawthorne, Warner, Gibson, 
Cable, Eiley, Hutton, etc. The reader who will supplement the 
biography with Matthews^ These Many Years (1917), Life and 
Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman (1910), Gilder^s Letters 
(1916), and E. P. MitchelTs Memovrs of an Editor (1924) will be 
richly rewarded 

The chief value of Professor Jensen^s book is to be derived from 
the many instructive details it contains about a prolific minor 
writer, and, more important, the incidental information it gives 
about Bunner^s numerous literary associates. This information is 
not sufficient or coherent enough to make the book, by itself, a 
literary history of Few York during the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; nevertheless, it is one contribution toward such a 
history, which probably cannot be adequately wiitten until at least 
half a dozen other writeis of the time and place have been similarly 
treated. 

Herma>t E. Spivey 

Umversity of Flortda 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Growth of Literature, vol iii By H. M. and IT. K. Chad- 
wick. Cambridge, at the University Press [New York Mac- 
millan] , 1940 Pp. xxvi -f 928 $9.00. With the present volume 

Professor and Mrs. Chadwick finish a monumental survey of “oral 
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literature in many languages, a suivey iimnmg to more than 2^00 
closely printed pages Yol i (1932, see MLN , xlix^ 438 f.) was 
devoted to ^^the ancient literatures of Europe, Gieek, Germanic 
and Celtic, ^ol ii (1936, see MLN ^ liii, 235 f ) dealt with Rus- 
sian oral literature, Yugoslav oral poetry, and early Hindu and 
Hebrew liteiature, vol iii takes up the oral literature of the Tar- 
tars, and of certain Polynesian and African peoples, and includes, 
besides, a 12-page ^Aiote on English ballad poetry ” and a 207-page 
general suivey in which all the material consideied in the three 
volumes is reviewed atresh On the other hand, no general index 
IS provided, each volume has its own. Now that the work is done, 
one feels more than evei that its title is unhappy. In this magnum 
opuSj the authois are not conceined with literature in the ordinary 
sense, they examine speakings rather than wiitings. Nor are 
they primarily conceined wnth any process of growth, they describe, 
analyze and classify their mateiial first of all, and in most cases 
they do no more Certainly they do not tell the story of the 
growth of literature , the promise of their title remains unfulfilled. 
But we must not hold this against them. We are too deeply in their 
debt for that They have given us a systematic account of a vast 
body of material, old and new, an account which we can use m our 
study of writings as well as m our further study of speakings.'^ 
In paiticulai, their huge collection of examples, gleaned fiom many 
parts of the earth, will coriect the perspective of the specialist and 
broaden his horizon. The authors have spent nearly twenty years 
on their gigantic task. The time was well spent. We congratulate 
them on an achievement of the fiist rank. 

n xc. 


An Analysis of the Long Prayers in Old French Literature with 
Special Eeference to the ^ BMical-Creed-Narrative' Prayers. By 
Sister Marie Pierre Hooh Dissertation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, j940. Pp 204. Patiente etude 
collectionnant toutes les longues ^prieres epiques^ (pneres-credo) 
dans la litterature narrative du moyen age frangais (42 exemples 
dans 62 textes considcres) — un travail analogue avait ete entrepris 
par une autre eleve de la Catholic University pour Pancien es- 
pagnol Quand Sister Mane Pierre afiirme : no serious study of 
length has been done on the long prayers m Old French . . . 
elle semble ignorer les discussions, s^etendant sur les annees de 1931 
a 1934 (quatre articles dans ZEPh ), entre M Scheludko et moi. 
Au moms pour le travail de mon contradicteur, ^e me permettrais 
de revendiquer Pepithete seneux,^^ puisquhl me semble avoir 
definitivement elucide et le probleme de la source de ces prieres 
epiques (des prieres d^exorcisation latines, paralleles ^ la com- 
mendatio animae et remontant k une tradition tr5s ancienne dans 
la chretiente) et celui de la transformation artistique que les poetes 
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ont fait siibir a ces textes assez sommaires (d^apres M Scheladko 
le poete du Com onnemenf Louis serait le premier en date a donner 
Li lies details aux libtes de miiacles dmns) Sister Mane 

Pieire cite, d^une fagon plus vague^, quelques-uns de ces textes et 
insiste sur le caracteie gallican de cette ‘^'popular devotion (les 
prieiGs epiques manquant en allcmand) — ce qui ne me paiait pas 
encoie sufiisamment prouve. 

LEO SPITZEK 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Locc^aonvE et Autoaioeile E Leich, Aiistoteles, die Lokomotive und 
das AutomobiF^ Studia neophtlologtca, xii, 3 (Upsal 1940), p 210-236 
Sous ce titre sentant un peu le journalisme, M Lercli rdussit a expliquer 
les mots techniques moderiies en dernier lieu pai le terme aristotelicien rb 
KiPTjTLKov Kara tottop ‘la faculte de mouvement ^ (donnee aux animaux et a 
Lhomme au contraire des plantes et des mineraux), que S Thomas d'Aqum 
rend par motivum secmidum locum, Oresme par la {puissance) motive de 
lieu en autre et Fliumaniste Argyropoulos par loco motivum (avec un 
ablatif loco = ‘ selon le lieu ' ) en Angleterre on avit parle au XVII® 
siecle de la locomotive faculty (power) comme en Prance au XVI® de la 
faculty locomotive — c^est en Angleterre que locomotive engine (oppose a 
stationary engine) se trouve depuis la decouverte de la locomotion par la 
vapeur (1815), et le mot abrege locomotive depuis 1829. Les autres pays 
suivent La (voiture) automobile suit la locomobile, mot forme d’apres 
locomotive, et le prefixe auto- vient du mot automate, attests d’abord dans 
Eabelais Autobus est d’abord une formation anglaxse 

Je crois que le transfert locomotive faculty > locomotive engine ne 
s’explique pas seulement pai Tid4e de la locomotion commune a rhomme 
(selon la definition anstoteheienne) et k la nouvelle machine, mais aussi 
par la notion de force agissante qu’exprimait Tepithete locomotive . il faut 
se rappeler que power lui-mtoe a en anglais (depuis 1671) le sens de 
‘machine qui transforme une energic en force m4canique^ (de 1^ power 
plant, power house pour les institutions urbaines qui produisent Telec- 
tricit4 et le gaz, mots traduits en all sous la forme de Kraftanlage) Je 
suppose done que locomotive engine est un ahregd (peut-§tre seulement 
mental) de ^Hocomotive power-engine — Texpression puriste de Tall Kraft- 
wagen offre un temoignage valide k cette supposition A noter qu’en 
Allemagne le mot Wagen (comme en anglais car) tend k supplanter dans la 
parlure courante Auto, qui devient de plus en plus une voiture publique 
(comme le taosi) on dira wir fahren mit dem{unserem) Wagen dorthm 
L'avei sion contre les mots savants est evidemment plus forte en Allemagne 
et en Angleterre qu’en France (cf {Fahr)rad — bicyclette) , 

Je erois que la specialisation de locomobile pour des machines travaillant 
sur place (alors qu’encore en 1869 la locomobile rouUhe alterne avee la 
locomotive loutiere) s’explique par une retraduction latinisante de ‘sur 
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place’ en loco- (cf loco = ‘ en ville’) j’ai montre dans Le f'i mod, VIII, 
pom photogemque, comment Ic lappoit des deux membies d une compoMtion 
savante est someiit lemterprete selon des besoms, noiueaux se faisant 
sentir dans la communaute pailante 

L’ub)oetion de M L contie automohde coiiM^tant a niei mohile le sens 
de ee qui se meut/ e6.t e\ideinment eiionee Littie a en })iemiei hen 
I’explication de mohile ‘ qin se meui ou c^ui pent ^tie mu’ [gaide, couleur 
mobile etc ) , de mCnne en all on seit du mot d'empumt mohil p ex a 
propos d’un vieillaid cncoie lemuant Les pliilosoplicb anciens avaient 
deja cette conception^ v Lalande, Toe de la phil , s v mobile ‘ ‘ ce qui pent 
etie mii ’ — Specialement, diez Aiistote, tuute cliose est appelee mobile 
{KLvoviievov) en tant quelle cliange et luotcui [mvovv) en taut qu'elle cause 
le cliangement Le piemiei mobile {irpuiTOv mvovgevov, L piimurn mobile) 
est le ciel supeneui, ou ‘‘piemiei ciel,” qui est a son torn le inoteur de 
tout ce qui existe dans le monde ” Lachelier ajoute qu’un texte d’ Aiistote 
distingue un moteui immobile {di i^frjrov) ob]et du dcsir, iin mobile qui 
dcvient a son tour motcui (ro lavovp Kal Ktvovpevov), le desii , enfm un 
mobile simplement tel {mpovpevov) , notie coips L’automobile est au fond, 
au sens aristotelicien, un mobile-moleui , un klvovp Kal Kivovpevov, puisque 
mouvant et md (pai une force qui la pous-^e, soit sui le plan pliysique, pai 
le ‘ moteui/ soit siu le plan humain, par notie desii ) Le pielKe auto- tiie 
(T automate (terme grec lui-m^me rb avropa'^ov au sens moderiie se trouve 
deja chez Hoi on, cf Lalande) est du d une illusion volontaiie de I’bomme 
qui fait semblant d’avoii constiuit, espece de Lieu, une machine ind(fpen- 
dante de lui 1 automate est un *appaieil mutant pai un ni6canisme 
int4rieur les mouvenients d’un Stre vivant/ dit Lalande L’ automobile 
tend k reunir deux conceptions diametralement opposdes le mobile-moteur 
et I’automate — automate n’aurait pas contente I’liomme moderne en voie de 
d^nommer un appareil qm change de place Le pi<§fixe auto- si humain 
et SI volontaire {autonomie, autocratie, etc ) insufflait une voloutd propre a 
la machine, le membre -mate m^camque devait tomber Le terme automobile 
est done un document excellent de cette attitude du createur admirant beate- 
ment sa creation, qu’est I’homme technique moderne 

Le nom de 1’ Automobile-Club de France (fonde en 1895) est 4videmment 
un anghcisme, comme le sugg^re dubitativement M Leich a la note 2 de la 
p 226 mais le module direct n’est pas Modern Cinema, Athletic Club, etc , 
mais plus particulibrement le Touring-Club de France (je trouve dans 
E Bonnaff^, Diet des Anglicismes, une Revue du Touring-Club de France 
en 1891). 

Le neutre de Tall das Auto s'expliquera non seulement par I’analogie 
phonetique de das Kilo, das Piano, mais par le predeeesseur immediat de 
Tautomobile das {Fahr)rad {Bycicle, Telo) L’anglieisme du mot autobus 
(que soutient aussi Ahel Hermant, “ Chroniques de Lancelot,” 1933, p 123) 
me semble aussi appuye par le fait que les porte-manteau words sont un 
des traits earactdristiques de la langue anglaise 

A ajouter a I’histoire des formations avec le prefixe auto- les remarques 
de M Miglionni dans Arch gloti 'it xxvii (1935), p 15 


Leo Spitzer 
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"Oi? E8T VENUZ QUI AUNERA^’: A MEDIEVAL 
DICTUM 

In Chretien de Troyes^ romance on Lancelot, the well-known 
Roman de la charrete, there is a striking version of the Three Days^ 
Tournament m which Lancelot reveals his complete subservience 
to Arthnr^s queen, Guenevere. Professor Cross and I have discussed 
this episode in our book {Lancelot and Guenevere)^ and it is 
unnecessary to dwell here on its significance for any real under- 
standing of the nature of Courtly Love {amour courtois). My 
ob]ect now is to bring out a detail which is of importance in under- 
standing Chretien’s art of composition. 

When the Tournament is announced the herald recognizes 
Lancelot, though the latter requests him not to make the fact 
known. So the herald restricts himself to the fohowmg words, 
which I quote in their context: • 

“ Or est venuz qui aunera ’ 

Or est venuz qui aunera! ” 

Ice crioit [MS C] par tot li garzj 
Et janz saillent de totes parz, 

Si li demandent que il one, 

Cil n’est tant hardiz que le die, 

Ainz s’an va criant ce meismes 
Et sachiez que dit fu Iprs primes* 

“ Or est venuz qui aunera I 
Nostre mestre an fu li hira 
Qui a dire le nos aprist. 

Car il premieremant le dist. 

Most Eomanee scholars will recollect that it was Gaston Paris who 
in his fundamental article on the Oharrete {Romania 13 [1883], 
480n.) said: “Il semhle resulter de ce passage que Chretien dtait 

405 
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h^rant d^armes Ce nous n^a guere de sens s^il ne s’applique a 
Tautenr Ini-meme associe anx antres herants; il parait difficile de 
croire que ce cn ait ete pousse, au temps de Chretien^ par d^autres 
que les herants/^ This view, I may remark at once, interestmg as 
it IS, has not been generally accepted. In his edition of the poem 
Eoerster quotes the words of Pans but comments (p. 411) on 
them as follows : Vielleicht genugt es aber, bios anzunehmen, dass 
nous hier allg. ^wir, die jetst Lebenden, die Zeitgenossen^ bedeu- 
tet. Uebrigens durfte das zuschauende Publikum sich an diesen 
Eufen der Herolde wohl mitbeteiligt haben’^ I happen, m this 
instance, to agree with Eoerster, but in doing so I am merely 
expressing on opinion; and certainly, had we only this passage to 
go by, Paris^ contrary opinion might still be valid. 

But the expression Or est venuz qui aunera has a proverbial ring 
to it which suggests that Chr6tien de Troyes did not invent the ex- 
pression. All that we know is that he was the first writer of fiction 
to make of the expression a tournament ^ cry.^ As we shall see in a 
moment, the subject of the phrase, Now he has come who will 
measure off,^^ is Death, ^ not primarily Lancelot, to whom the 
herald is referring and whom he wishes his listeners to identify 
with Death. I owe the suggestion for this explanation to Margery 
Ellis, A Catalogue of the Proverls of Chretien de Troyes, a Master^s 
dissertation accepted by the University of Chicago in 1927. Miss 
Ellis^ fascinating little study was prepared under the supervision 
of the late T. Atkinson Jenkins and is a testimony, which we should 
not forget, of the excellence of his instruction. It should be 
brought up to date and published. Meantime, I take the liberty 
of quoting one or two passages from it. 

In Miss Ellis^ Catalogue our expression is listed as No. 32. She 
has found it in Morawskfis Proverb es frangais anterieurs au xv^ 
s%ecle (Paris, 1925), and she observes (p. 38) with regard to it: 

It seems to mean Behold, the conqueror comes.^^ 

She then adds : 

It was apparently traditional at tournaments. Gaston Paris found two 
later examples of its use {Romama 16 [1887], 100, and 32 [1903], 442). 

The first, in the Recueil de chants historiques frangais, i, 264, as 
follows : 

^ For further definition see below Note 2 
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Hugue Ubnot, bien me recors 
Quant fus prevost premierement 
Que j’oi a cris et a cors 
Dire de ton avenement* 

Bien viegne par qui haultement 
Des or justice regnera. 

Or est venu qui Taunera ” 

And the second, m the Moralite de Oharite^ a drama, in 'which the 
Pool^ seeing Death approach — and that is the significant fact, 
which Miss Ellis failed to stress — cries out twice * ® 

II est Venn qui aunera/^ Anc. Th. fran. iii, 413. 

It must now he clear that the proper subject of Qui in the 
expression Or est venuz qui aunera^ is the grim reaper himself, 
namely, Morz or Death. The Morahte preserves the original, cor- 
rect meanmg. Chretien de Troyes expected his readers to supply 
this meaning, which he assumed they knew. But what about the 
word au7iera^ The Tob.-Lfom. Dictionary (s. v. auner) translates 
correctly mit der Elle messen ; and it is of course Death that 
measures the space his victim is finally to occupy. Hence, properly 
rendered, the passage m the Charrete means : Behold ! Death 
comes who will measure off your grave.^^ This signifies that Lance- 

^ From the passages I have quoted it would appear that we are dealing 
with a diet on (dictum) rather than a proverb, the meaning of which (I 
owe the suggestion for this to Professor E C. Armstrong) depended on the 
circumstances In the passage on Hugue Ubnot it would be Now justice 
or law will reign he who will mete it out has come.^’ In Charrete and 
the MoraliU it would be Now Fate or Death will prevail he who will 
mete it out has come As Professor Leo Spitzer reminds me, Chrdtien in 
w 5698 has himself applied it to Lancelot (5702, G'lst n’aunera hui 
mes), thus giving a roguish turn to his interpretation. 

* In the Tarot playing cards the Fool regularly goes under the name of 
Matto or Mat and is the symbol of Fate. But Death is there represented 
by another card, no. 13. It should be pointed out that W. H. Willshire 
{DesertpUve Catalogue of Playing and Other Cards in the British Museum, 
1867, I, 9, n, 143) is mistaken, as Spitzer says, m connecting Matto with 
' [check] -mate ' (Spanish matar) , see REW 5401. 

On the other hand, there seems to be no doubt that the knave of clubs 
designated as “Lancelot” on the French playing cards of about I486 (see 
Willshire, Vol n [1877], Plate XVIII) is our Lancelot of the Lake. 

* The word alne as a measure occurs as early as the Poland (Jenkins, 
2400) : 

Ne void tere ne alne ne plein piet 
Que nen i ait o Franceis o paien. 
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lot IS the conquering hero, as Miss Ellis states; but Chretien does 
not say so, he leaves his readers to draw that conclusion. 

As for Chretien^s use of proverbs and proverbial expressions, 
Miss Ellis has this to say . 

The medieval school boy,® having acquired the fundamentals of Latin 
grammar by the age of eleven, needed an easy reading text before begin- 
ning the study of Latin literature, his own teacher usually composed such 
a text, following a traditional model which included fables, folk-lore and 
proverbs, both Biblical and popular The Fecunda Eatis, written between 
1022 and 1024 by Egbert, a “ submagister ” of Liege, was a particularly 
successful reader of this type In order that the material might be pro- 
gressively difficult, the author began with single phrases and advanced 
to paragraphs of as much as twenty lines, the first 595 lines consist of 
proverbs and epigrams If we may believe the author’s claim, he was the 
first to write down those epigrammatic sayings of the rusticus ” which 
had existed theietofore only in oral tradition. At any rate, his text seems 
to have initiated a vogue for such collections during the next three cen- 
turies many were compiled, including popular, Latin and Biblical sayings. 
A frequent exercise in the medieval school was to translate proverbs into 
Latin veise, the pupil was first allowed two lines for his translation, but 
must then condense it into a single line. Some of the proverbs thus con- 
densed are hardly recognizable. 

About 1175 an unknown prot4g4 of Philip of Flanders assembled a large 
number of popular proverbs, piefixed a sixain applying or explaining it, 
and concluded with the refrain “ Ce dist li vilain ” This collection [edited 
by Tobler in 1895], known as Li Proverte au Tilaxn, survives in many 
manuscripts Chr4tien uses fourteen of its proverbs [not including our 
d%Gton'] He must have been familiar with the work, and may even have 
been associated with the author of Philip’s court at the time of its 
composition. 

CliT^tieiL^s works contain some fifty-six proverbs — according to 
Miss Ellis. Her study confirms what Paral (Arts poetiques) had 
discovered with regard to the technique he applied to them. 

Thus Miss Ellis^ little treatise enables ns to see that Chretien 
was not employing a new procedure. He was using a common 
expression or dicton according to an established medieval prac- 
tice.® Certainly there is no good reason to suppose that he himself 

®Cf now Lynn Thorndike, Bpeoulum 15 (1940), 406, on the school at 
Troyes in the twelfth century 

®I might add that it was Tobler {ZBPh, 11 [1887], 430) who first 
pointed out that the expression does not mean, as Pans thought, “voilSi 
qui parcourra la lice, comme s’ll aunait ou mesurait de sa lance,” hut 
‘^Wollenstoff seines Kleides mit der Elle messen” and then “prugeln” 
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was a “ tournament ” herald J It appears probable that he was a 
‘ cleric/ versed in the methods of the medieval schools. In fact, 
the Christianus, canonicus 8ancU Lupi, found by Vigneras m a 
charter of Troyes, dated 1173 {MP 32 [1935], 343-53), is much 
more likely to have been the Champagne poet than anyone thus far 
proposed. In any case, the meaning of the passage in Chretien’s 
Oharrete seems to me perfectly clear. 

William A. Nitze 

Univers'ity of Ghicago 


AN EIGHTH VENJANGE ALIXAFERE 

During the past fifteen years, the Elliott Monographs have deali 
fully with the seven known French versions of the punishment of 
the murderers of Alexander the Great The mediaeval vogue of 
this episode is attested by its survival in twenty-four different 
manuscripts. It is consequently useful to complete the record with 
the text of an eighth version, recently discovered in the mid- 
fifteenth-century Fleur des Histoires of Jean Mansel. 

In the employ of Philip the Good, Mansel very naturally based 
his Alexander story on the adaptation prepared for the Burgundian 
ducal court by Jean Wauquelm between 1444 and 1448. Mansel is 
to be commended for reducing his Venjance Alixandre to about 
one-ninth the length of the poem written by Jehan le Nevelon in 
the twelfth century and set to prose by Wauquelm. Incidentally, 
Wauquelin^s direct reference to the origmal poem is omitted by 
Mansel, so that no new evidence comes to light concerning the 
proper spelling of the name Nevelon. 

On the basis of G. de Poercbfs Introduction d la Fleur des 
toires de Jean Mansel (Ghent, 1936), the Mansel Yenjance would 
exist only in manuscript 6361 (fonds frangais) of the Bibliotheque 

‘beat up’ A third passage referring to auner from the Roman de Sam 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Chr4tien 

^ In Yvain 2204, Chretien again refers to a herald 
nes li hera 

Qui des vaillanz cne le ban, 

on this see Foerster’s note (p. 300) and Huon de Mery, Tornoiement de 
VAnteoTimst (ed. Tarb4, 1851), pp. 68, 69, and 70. 
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Nationale. While mentioning the episode merely by title and 
without comment of any sort, de Poerck describes the other Mansel 
manuscripts in such a way as to exclude the V enhance from all 
except Mazarine 1562, Chantilly 730, and Bibliotheque Nationale 
(funds frangais) 679-80. Photostats and correspondence (inter- 
rupted, to be sure, by the war) indicate beyond fair doubt that 
neither these manuscripts nor Brussels 9231 have included the 
V enhance chapter. 

The text given below is contained in the last chapter of Part V 
of the first volume of the Fleurs des Histoires (fols 420a-421i^). 
At the end of each paragraph, the corresponding sections in Wau- 
quelin are given according to the numbering in Elliott Monograph 
34 (pp. 59-75). In so short an excerpt, it is not possible from read- 
mgs to determine the particular Wauquelin manuscript consulted 
by Mansel, nor are dialectal considerations of any assistance 

Concerning ManseFs language and style, it should be observed 
that even the few years which separate his adaptation from Wau- 
quelin reflect a tendency toward modernization which is not with- 
out elegance. Certain similes and other details which lend color 
even to the ponderous awkwardness m Wauquelin^s narrative are 
no longer in evidence. Mansel is not interested in the engines of war 
so carefully enumerated by Wauquelin in §§ 11-12, nor does he 
trouble himself about comparisons with the heste mue que on 
ochist en son estaile (13), ceulx qui font le poiner (16), the tra- 
ditional chine qui chant e devant sa mort (21), or the boiling of the 
faulx monnoiier (23). Mansel no longer cares about the many times 
Candasse and Alexander had enjoyed grant societe et compaignie 
en aucuns secrez lieux (3), nor is he concerned with the stones and 
flowers which Plorent and Dan Clin chop away from each other^s 
armor (32). The bronze ox m which the traitors are finally pun- 
ished IS equipped, accordmg to Mansel, only with pointes de fer 
agues, whereas Wauquelin is careful to say that these instruments 
of torture are hrocques de fer a maniere dfallennes (41). On the 
other hand, the traitors seek sanctuary, according to Wauquelin, in 
a simple temple, whereas Mansel calls this a temple a garand (40). 
Wauquelm specifies that Alexander's avengers hurl the bodies of 
prisoners back into Eocheflour by an engien que on appelle une 
pernerre, while Mansel is satisfied with a mere coullart (19). As 
an aid to torture, Wauquelin talks of movAsses que on appelle ez 
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(45i)^ which becomes mere mousches at the hands of Mansel: a 
point of interest in connection with the disappearance of OFr 
ez (Lat. apis) as discussed by GiUieron {Genealogie des mots qui 
designent Valeille) and with present-day regional use of mouche 
d miel for aleille (cf. the chart for this word m the Atlas Lin- 
guishque). Lastly, where Wauqnelm uses the familiar mediaeval 
locution en ralla chascun a sa cascuns (43), Mansel substitutes the 
more modern (but less colorful) phrase s' en ralerent chascun en 
son lieu. 

While it IS to be presumed that Mansel wrote in a northern dia- 
lect, the manuscript utilized below shows but few regional spellings 
the feminine pronoun le 6, acompaignie 7, saige 10, dommaige 22, 
gareniir 29, aproga 31, renderoit 33, 35, chair 41. Mansel avoids 
the conjunction part que (— ^ou que^) 11, but mtroduces par si 
que (33) in the sense of ^si/ 

La royne Candasse, acertenee de la mort Alixandre et comment Anti- 
pater et ses enfans Teurent empoisonn^, elle fut tant dolante que plus ne 
pouoit. Et dist Tistore que ceste royne eult eu ung filz de Alixandre (fol 
420&). Le fils eult a nom Alior, beau damoisel fut, fort et bardy. (3) 

Sa mere Pappella et lui dist une fois comment il estoit filz du roy Alix- 
andre qm fut le plus noble roy du monde, en le enortant qu^il voulzist 
sa mort venger et moustrer qu’il estoit de son sang yssus. L’enfant 
respondit qull estoit prest de faire tout ce qu^elle lui vouldroit com- 
mander ( 4 ) 

La royne doncques, veant comment les barons du roy Alixandre se 
entrebatoient, se proposa que elle en rapaiseroit aucuns, comme elle fist, 
car elle rapaisa Ptbolomer et Ariste qui eurent esmeu une grosse guerre 
Pun contre Tautre, et fist tant que tous deux vindrent en son ayde cliascun 
a XXX”* combatans. Puis fist encores qu’eUe eult en son ayde Danclius 
et Antbiocus qui lui menerent cbascun xxx. mille bommes Elle eult ossi 
Licbanor et Pbilotas, qui eurent en leur compaignie pres de cmquante 
mille bommes (5) 

Quant la royne Candasse Cleopbis veit le noble secours que iceulx lui 
eurent admend, grant joye eult a son cuer Elle eult ensemble toute sa 
compaignie assemblee et le cbarga a son filz Alior Puis le mist en la garde 
des barons dessus nommez, qui en eurent grant feste, pour ce que oncques 
cbose ne ressembla mieulx a aultre qubl ressembloit Alixandre son 
pere. ( 6 ) 

Quant tout leur appareil fut prest de mouvoir, la royne, acompaignie de 
ses aultre filz, admonnesta (fol. 420c) moult iceulx barons qu’ilz se 
voulzissent employer a venger la mort de leur noble roy Ilz lui respon- 
dirent que ce feroient ilz voulentiers, puis se mirent au cbemin Et tant 
errerent qu’ilz entrerent en la terre de Antipater, et commencerent a coure 
en pays et a ardoir et pillier villes et fortresses (7-0) 
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Pour lesquelles uouvelles Antipater fut moult esbahy et dolans. 3es 
enfans manda et tout son pouoir, et fist fortiffier sa piincipalle cit4 que 
on nommoit Rocliefiour pour soy retraire se besoing en avoit, et se fist 
tresbien garnir de vivres et de tous habillemens de guerre Entre ses filz 
en y eult ung nomm4 Elorent, qui fut le plus saige et le plus vaillant des 
aultres, auquel Antipater bailla la conduite de tout son ost. Puis se 
mirent aux champs pour rencontrer leurs ennemis (10-12) 

Mamt rencontre et mainte escarmiiche eurent les ungs aux autrez a 
grant perte Mais finablement il convint Elorent retraire dedens Roche- 
flour, en laquelle cit4 Alior les assiega de toutes pars Ses engiens appa- 
reilla pour les assailhr et y fist maint dommages, pms se prindrent a 
remplir les fossez pour entrer dedens Quant ceulx de la citd veirent ce, 
ilz se mirent tous en armes, aimans mieulx a morir sur les champs que 
dedens la cit4 Puis issirent sur leurs ennemis et les envayrent tresaigre- 
ment. Mais ce fut a leur grant dommage, car ilz y perdirent grant partie 
de leurs hommes, car mesmes Elorent y fut tresgriefment navrez et (fol 
420d) se y fut prins ung nomm4 Cassandam qui cuida avoir ru4 jus 
Danchus, mais il ne pent, ains Tattaint Danchus si durement en son escu 
d^un espieu fort et roide qubl le rua par terre les jambes levees et fut prins 
et retenus. (12-16) 

Apr4s ceste desconfiture, les barons de Post se mirent ensemble a con- 
seil pour savoir de quelle mort ilz feroient morir Cassandan, pour ce 
qu’ilz furent advertis que ce fut cellui qui porta le venin en Babillonne 
dont Alixandre morut’ si que pour vengance de ce meffait ilz le firent 
desvestir tout nud et le lyerent de chaines de fer a une estache, puis le 
firent tourner au feu comme ung chappon, et en ce point le firent morir. 
Et puis ilz prindrent son corps ainsi rosti et le mirent en ung coullart 
avecques aulcuns chevaliers qublz eurent prins et les firent jecter en la cit4, 
dont ceulx de dedens furent fortment espantez, car par ce congnurent 
ilz que en leurs ennemis ne trouveroient aucune mercy. (18-19) 

En celle cit4 de Rocheflour si estoit venus en Payde de Antipater le roy 
de Honguerie, qui estoit son parent, et ung aultre grant baron nomm4 
Tesson, nepveu de Elorent. Et avoient admen4 .xxx»* Hongrois Ceulx 
yssirent ung jour sur leurs ennemis en tresbonne ordonnance, et les 
assaillirent par tresgrant fiert4 Mais ce fut a leur tresgrant dommaige, 
car tous deux y furent prins et leurs hommes mis a desconfiture. Quant 
la bataille fut passee, les barons de Post fist [re] nt prendre le roy de (fol. 
421a) Honguene et le firent boullir en une chaudiere sur le feu, la ou il 
fina sa vie a grant misere Puis firent Tesson derompre a quatre chevaulx. 
Tous les aultres prisonniers, de quelque estat qublz feussent, firent pendre 
au plus pres de la cit4 ou despit de ceulx de dedens ( 20-23 ) 

Au chief de trois mois apr4s celle desconfiture, ceulx de Post, veans que 
par une riviere ceulx de dedens pouoient aler et venir jusques a la mer et 
admener vivres et aultres biens, firent faire ung grant pont au travers 
de celle riviere, et firent tendre bonnes chaines de fer si quhl n’estoit nef 
qui par la peust passer, Ainsi doneques par ce moyen la moiti4 de Post 
passa la riviere et fut la cit4 advironnee tout entour. (24-25) 
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Lots furent en grant sonssy cenlx de dedens et veirent bien que ilz furent 
Venus a leur fin Mainte plainte y fut faicte et mamt gemissement Hais 
Florent, qui ne cessoit de ses homines reconforter, fist une fois armer de 
ses gens les plus fors et les plus rades, et s^en issy si soudainement que 
ceulx de Tost ne s’en donnerent garde jusques quhiz furent venus sur 
eulx A ce cost6 faisoit lors Ariste le guet, lequel pour ses hommes 
garentir s’enforga de tout son pouoir et rebouta ses ennemia. Mais si avant 
se houta quhl y fut prins et menez dedens la cit4, dont Antipater eult grant 
joye (26-29) 

Or advint que Florent, qui eult pnns si bon prisonnier, ne fut pas 
content, ains se lan^ga plus avant centre ses ennemis, qui (fol 4216) 
estoient ja presque tons en armes Centre lui vint Ptholomer assez fiere- 
ment, mais Florent Fataint si durement quhl le porta par terre griefment 
navr4, si quhl le convint reporter en sa tente Danchus, qui trop en eult 
grant dueil, s’aproga de Florent et de leurs espees s’entredonnerent si 
grans cops quhl sembloit quhlz se deussent entretuer a chascun cop, car 
tons deux furent fors et vaillans Mais finablement Danchus hasta Flor- 
ent de SI pres que, voulzist Florent ou non, il le porta par terre et le print 
prisonnier. (30-32) 

Apr4s la prinse de Florent tons ses hommes s’en fuirent en la cite. Ne 
tarda gueres apr4s que Antipator envoya quatre de ses barons en Tost pour 
demander Florent par si quhl leur renderoit Arist4 Tant fut parl4 de 
ceste besongne que tous deux furent delivrez a leurs gens (33-34) 

Puis fist Antipater parler de la paix, mais Alior et son conseil ne sh 
vouldrent consentir, si non que Antipater se metst en la voulent4 du dit 
Alior et tous leurs biens ; dont Antipater ne fut pas content, ains dist par 
grant ire que aingois moroient il tous en la paine et lui et les siens quhl 
s’accordast a une telle paix, et que ja a ung bastard filz de bastard il ne se 
renderoit par telle condicion (35) 

Pour laquelle responce Alior jura par tous ses dieux que jamais paix 
n^en seroit faite jusques quhl avroit occis Antipater et tous ceulx qui con- 
sentans furent de la mort du noble roy Alixandre son pere Et lors en la 
presence des ambassadeurs, Alior donna a ung sien frere la citd de Anti- 
pater, et les avoirs (fol. 421o) dheelle donna il aux barons de son ost 
Pour ceste responce s’en retournerent les ambassadeurs en la cit4 tous 
confus et esbahis, et reciterent a Antipater tout ce quhlz eurent veu et 
of. (35-36) 

De lors en avant, ilz se ordonnerent a bien deffendre leur citd. De 
Tautre part, ceulx de dehors firent crier a Fassault et se prindrent a 
remplir les fossez, a traire, a jecter et a assailir par si grant force quhl 
n’y eult si hardi en la cit4 qui osast la teste metre aux cresteaulx. Tontes- 
voies, ceulx de dedens se deffendirent si vaillamment quhlz ne furent pas 
emportez de tel assault ne du second. (37-39) 

Mais finablement ilz se trouverent si las et si oppressez qu’ilz furent 
emportez d’assault et furent illec mis a mort, hommes, femmes et enfans, 
qui furent trouvez durant la fureur de leurs ennemis Antipater et ses 
enfans se deffendirent longuement, puis s’en fuirent a ung temple a garand. 
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ouquel ilz furent prms et mis en prison, jusques ad ce que Alior av^roit 
conclut de quelle mort il les feroit morir (39“4:0) 

Or fut la conclusion telle que Antipater fut jugies a estre mis en ung 
boef d’arain tout plain de pointes de fer agues pour lui derompre toute sa 
cliair. Encores desoubz le boef, qui ne cessoit de soy mouvoir par ung 
engien qui y fut fait, firent ilz faire ung tresgrant feu, et fina ilec sa vie 
povrement le maleureux Antipater (41) 

Aucuns en y eult qui furent tous vifz escorchi4s, puis furent oings de 
miel et mis aux mouscbes Aucuns en y eult qui furent pendus et occis par 
(fol. 421d) divers tourmens, tant que en moms de deux ans tous les con- 
sentans de la mort du roy Alixandre si furent destruis si que ung seul 
n’en eschappa. (42) 

Apr4s laquelle destruction le roy Alior paia et contenta tresbien tous 
les barons qui Feurent servy et leur offry a tousjours mais son corps et sa 
puissance; puis s’en ralereiit cbascun en son lieu Et treuve Fen par les 
istores que en plus peu de xmi ans tous les barons du roy Alixandre 
furent mors et occis par batailles et par sedicions, par la grant envie qu’ilz 
eulrent les ungs aux aultres, qui fut une chose de tresmauvais exemple 
Ainsi finit Fistore du trespuissant roy Alixandre (43-44) 

Ebwakd B Ham 

Yale Umversity 


OLD EEENCH ASSIET 

The Old Erench dictionary of Tobler-Lommatzsch records one 
example of assiet (nonn, masc.) but refrains from giving a defi- 
nition of it,^ and merely reproduces the passage (3 verses) from 
the fabliau La Veuve ^ in which it occurs. Let us cite at greater 
length the passage from Scheler’s text (A) : 

77 Et puis me vmt en mon avis, 

Mais je le conte mult envis, 

Chaiens venoit .1. colenbiaus, 

Ki mult estoit et gens et biaus, 

Ki s'aseioit dedens mon soing, 

82 Et cest assiet refaisoit soing, 

Mais ne sai que ce senefie 

Scheler^s interpretation of verse 82 {op. c%i., p. 339) is repeated 

^ Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfr(mms%sches 'Worterbuohf Berlin, 1925-, i, 595b 
®As published by A. Scheler, Trouxihtes helges xne au xiv® si^cle, 
Bruxelles, 1876, i, 225 f Scheler's text is that of ms. Turin LV 32 which 
we shall call A. 
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by Tob.-Lom. * Et cette circonstance me donnait egalement ^ 
reflechir/^ but is accepted only with reserve as is shown by the 
question mark placed after it Scheler says of (issiet, ^^snbsi 
verbal de asseoir, done action de s’asseoir/^ ® An objection to 
Scheler^s interpretation is that assiet, which he considers to be 
subject of refaisoit^ is not in the nominative case^ for the text (ms. 
A) which he publishes adheres rigorously elsewhere to the old 
two-case system. 

The variants of a second manuscript (B) ^ will help ns clear 
np these difficulties and explain assiet. The verses in corre- 
sponding to 81-82 of Scheler^s text (A) read : 

Si m^avaloit ens en mon sam. 

Si refaisoit cel axsi6 sain 

where aisie appears as object of refaisoit and sain seems to repre- 
sent SANUM. But B contains a passage not foimd in A in which 
assie {assiet) occurs a second time. It comes just before verses 
77-83 (cf. above) and is, as we shall see, essential to the sense* 

Je songai vos esti4s vestis 
D^une grant cote a caperon, 

En VO mam teni4s 1. peron. 

Si abati4s tout cel assti. 

The spelling aisie in ms. B indicates that the word cannot be 
related to asseoir as Scheler supposed. In reality aisie {assiet^ 
assie) is to be identified with the aissie (aisie) ^ Bretterwand ^ of 
Tobler-Lommatzsch (I, 262b) which lists two passages in support 
of the meaning. The form cited from La Violette (v. fi37) is 
aisie and the context leaves no doubt that the sense is, as the recent 
editor Mr. Bnffum indicates, cloison, porte.^ ® In the passage 

® Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil gSneral des falltaua, n, 197 f., repro- 
duce Scheler’s text of La Yeuve In tlieir glossary, vi, 287, assiet is defined 
as * action de se poser.^ 

^Bibl jN'at fonds fran^ 2168. The variants are given in Mont et Rayn. 
op, ett j XT, 197 Ms B 19 often quite different from A, and according to 
J Bedier {Les fabliaux ^ Paris, 1893, 459) is in many places superior to it 

® Le Roman de la Yiolette ou de Gerart de Nevers par Gerhert de Mon- 
treml, ed D. L BuSumiSATF) , 1928, p. 309 The scribe of ms A which 
contains atsiS continually confuses « and ss, cf p xxx. L’aisii of ms A 
(XIV c) has as variants in the other mss le mur (ms B, xin c ), Vuis! (ms 
G, xrve ), Vaiis (ms D, xvc.) 
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from Jehan de Taim, cited by Tob.-Lom., les aissies des tours 
evidently means the ^ walls of the towers/ 

The meaning ^wall (of boards) ^ fits the passages from La 
Veuve cited above, which may be explained as follows : The widow, 
who IS addressing her dead husband, had had, before his death, 
a series of dreams which she now interprets m retrospect, as having 
been portents of his approaching end. She had seen her husband 
wearing a hood, with a stone (peron) in his hand destroying the 
house wall (cel assie) and then she saw a dove, symbol of love, 
come down and repair the damage : Et cest ass%et refaisoit soing. 
A (Si refaisoit cel aisie sain. B) If the widow says (v. 83) ^^Mais 
ne sai que ce senefie,^^ nevertheless the symbol of the dream soon 
becomes evident (vv. 85 f.) : the rum wrought by the husband^s 
death is to be repaired by her remarriage. 

Gautier Le Leu, author of La Veuve, uses this same word 
(asciet) in two other passages of his fabliaux, not listed m the 
Old Erench dictionaries, in which the sense ^wall (of boards)^ is 
entirely acceptable. In Del fol vilain ® a box has been placed for 
safe keeping 

256 En le huge dal4s Vasciet. 

Asciet occurs again in Del sot chevalier in an unedited verse of the 
Middleton ms., unknown to past editors of this fabliau, and to be 
mserted after verse 306 of the printed versions.’^ The sot chevalier 
has just hurled a manefle, an iron tool, across the room. It hits 
a sleeping man and caroms off to strike against Vasciet (the wall) : 

Que d’autre port en Vasciet busce. 

Mr. Buffum, in the glossary to his edition of La Vwlette, after 
translatmg ame as ^cloison, porte,^ adds litteralement * petite 
planche/^ Mme Rita Lajeune adopts Mr. Buffum^s ^ petite planche ^ 
in her explanation of one of the passages from La Veuve (Si 
abaties tout cel ossie) and of the verse cited above from Del fol 
vilain,^ She believes that our word has the same sense as aisson 

« Cf. JtB , XV, 1924, p 37, V. 256. 

Cf. Mont, et Eayn., op. oit , i, 220 f. The passage in the Middleton ms. 
is found on folio 343 recto ; cf Htstoncal Manuscrtpts Commission. 
Report of the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, Hereford, 1911, p. 233 f 

« Moym Age, 1937, 6-7. 
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{e^on)y petite poutre sur laquelle on pose le petrin afin qu^il 
ne touche pas directement le sol/^ ® She then identifies onr "word 
aissie {assie^ aisie, asciet^ the forms which she knew) with the amei 
^ petite planche ^ of which Godefroy gives a single example from a 
late XIV century text, in which the meanings howeyer^ is not 
entirely clear from the context. 

All these words are derivatives of L. axis'^ ^ boards plank 
aisson < *axonem, aisset < *cmttum^ but our word aissie {aisie, 
assiSj assiet, asciet) is formed on axis with suffix -atus which actively 
combined with nouns to form adjectives durmg the V. L. period. 
The suffix -atiLs had a sense of ^possessing, containing^ and fre- 
quently indicated the material of which a thing is made.^^ An 
adjective "^axatus would have meant ^made up of boards,^ and 
applied to a wall, ultimately came to stand independently for a ^ wall 
made up of boards.^ {ais or aisses). Du Cange (cf. assis) notes in 
the Lombard Laws (7th-8th c.) an expression sepes assiata which he 
explams: sepes assiata, videtur esse ilia quae ex asseribus, sen 

tabulis sectilibus conficitur^^ — or a ^ fence made of boards.^ Here 
assmtus -a doubtless represents a vernacular form derived from 
*axatiis, which has been Latmized with assis^ variant of axis, as 
base. Exact analogies of the evolution "^axatura > aissie (aisie, assie, 
assist, asciet) may be seen in plancatum > 0. F. planchie (plaiv- 
ciet, plankiet) ^salle plancheiee, fenil/ and tabulaium which, if 
it has left no traces m French, is well represented in other Eomance 
languages: Ital. tavolato ^roof of boards, wall made of panels^; 
numerous Itahan patois forms meaning ^ hay-loft of boards Span. 
tablado, Cat. taulat ^scaffolding or frame-work of boards’; Port. 
taboado ‘^assemblage of boards,’ etc.^^ Aissie, aisie, assie, assist, 

®The word is a hapax, cf Tob.-Lom x, 263 
Axis is a variant Latin form of assis The latter has maintained itself 
in Italy, whereas axis is the basis for numerous French derivatives; cf. 
W. V, Wartburg, FEW, i, 160 b. 

^^Cf. Meyer-Lubke, Qrammaire, n, p. 565; Nyrop, Chrammaire, in, p. 
101 , 

Cange defines plancatum tabulatum, asserum compages (plan^ 
cher), domus ipsa planets instructa et constructa, cella superior {chamlre 
haute). 

=1* Cf. Meyer-Lubke, REW, 8515 , Du Cange iahulatum tabulatum muro- 
rum {entablement ) ; tabulata, aedicula tabulis compacta. 
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asciet ^ wall of boards ^ ( < '^axaium) orthographical or dialectal 
variants of the same word found in different mss.^^ 

The aitcle assiet m Tob.-Lom. should then be included under 
aissie ^ Bretteiwand,^ and the additional examples, cited in our 
article, should be listed there. We can localize the Old French 
derivatives of ^axatum m the extreme N. E : J ehan de Tuim and 
Gautier Le Leu (Belgian Hamaut), Gerbert de Montreuil (Mon- 
treuil-sur-mer and Ponthieu). In the modern patois, traces of 
^axatus appear in Guernsey * aissaeure ^ cloison de planches ^ ; 
Nievre ^fenil au-dessus de Pecurie^, La Hague (Manche) : 
a^^e^e^ ‘ dressoir compose de differents ais pour mettre les 
assiettes/ 

Ghaeles H. LiviisrGSTOi!^' 

Bowdo%n College 


THE SILK FACTORY IN CHRESTIEN DE TROYES^ 

YVAIN 

The passage of the silk-factory in the episode of the Chastel de 
Pesme Aventure in Yvain (11. 6191-5337), which contrasts 
sharply with the rest of the episode and seems relatively real- 
istic,^^ has usually been considered ^ as affording a glimpse of medi- 

AissiS IS tlie normal development of ^accatum. Aisii appears in ms A 
of La Violette and in ms. B of La Veuve where the scribes continually con- 
fuse s and S5 In ass%4f ass%et, asciet^ etymological at appears as a, a dia- 
lectal feature in the mss in which they occur, and in asstet, asotet, the 
conservation of final unsupported t is a common trait in the mss in which 
they are found, especially the Middleton ms Note that assiet of ms A of 
La Veuve (verse 82) has as variant m ms B. Our word is found 
twice in rhyme, in each case with the p. part, of la%ssier-lacoatus aissi4 
latssiS (ms. B of La Veuve) and lasctet Vasciet (Middleton ms of Del 
fol vtlam) . The forms without -t aissi4, asste in three manuscripts 

in which ’Utum > -et regularly, show that the etymon cannot be *aant- 
turn * little board,’ as supposed evidently by Mr. Buffum and Mme 
Lejeune 

Wartburg, FEW,, i, 160-161 

^Cf. W. Forster, in the introduction to his edition of Ohgbs (Halle, 
1884), p xiv; R. Zenker, Yvainstudxen (Halle, 1921; ZRPh, Beiheft 50), 
pp. 301-305; G, Cohen, Chrestten de Tropes et son oeuvre (Pans, 1932), 
pp. 340-342. For a discussion of the monetary wages mentioned and a reso- 
lution of the problem involved, cf. Forster’s note to 11. 6311, 5312 in his 
edition of Yvain (Halle, 1887). 
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aeva? industrial conditions in Forthem Erance, of a workshop in 
which three hundred women are engaged in manufacturing silk and 
silken goods, under mtolerable living conditions and at miserable 
wages/ and victimized by a cheating superior. This passage, 
together with one from Perceval, has even been cited as evidence for 
the existence in twelfth-century France of a rising silk-industry, 
with huge sweat-shops, in a manner anticipatory of modern 
developments.® 

So far as the description of living conditions and current wages 
is concerned, this is doubtless true ; that mediaeval workers, especi- 
ally women, were the victims of great exploitation by the then 
nascent capitalism is well known ; ^ m 1279, conditions had become 
so bad that there was a revolt of textile workers in Pans. Certain 
other factors, however, lead us to suggest that we must recognize 
still another element in Chrestien’s silk-factory episode • the deriva- 
tion of the silk-factory theme from Sicilian or Oriental sources. 

In the first place, the picture which Chrestien pamts, of a great 
workshop employing three hundred women at once, had no parallel 
in the French industrial system of his time. The central workshop 
system was known in antiquity, but had disappeared from the "West 
durmg the Middle Ages.® During this period, the method of 
employment which prevailed in the textile industry was that of 
farming out hand-work to the employes, who then performed the 
necessary operations at home.® It was by means of this system, and 
by forbiddmg the individual workers to contract directly with con- 
sumers, that the mercers established a stringent monopoly upon 
the distribution of work and forced the textile workers mto com- 
plete economic dependence. Even the man who is usually credited 
with having been the first to develop the central workshop system 

® The introduction of the element of monetary wages is of course wholly 
out of keeping with the women’s status as prisoner-slaves in a half magical 
castle, and suggests derivation from contemporary conditions 

Michel, Becherches sur le commercet la fahricatwn et Vusage des 
itoffes de soie (Pans, 1852), p 91 f 

* Cf E. Levasseur, Htstoire des classes ouvrteres et de Vmdustne en 
France avant 1189 (Paris, 1900), i, 314, 315, 320, 459. 

® N. B. Gras, Industrial Evolution (Cambridge, 1930), pp 78, 79. 

® Gras, op cit , p 39 , Levasseur, op cit , i, 459 ; G Fagniez, Etudes sur 
Vindustrie et les classes mdustrielles d Paris au XJII« et au XIJo sidcle 
(Paris, 1877), p. 80. 
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to some extent in Western Europe^ Jehan Bomebroke of Donii (fl. 
ca. 1270-1300, a century after Chrestien^s time) used his workshop 
more as a central distributing point than for the actual performance 
of the workJ Moreover, the scale upon which Chrestien describes 
the factory in Ymin as being established would be large even for 
the present time, and far beyond anything that could have existed 
m the twelfth century. Even in 1300, the number of persons 
employed in the silk-industry is put at 39 women and 4 men.^ 
Prison life (which is of course suggested as a possibility by the 
general background of Chrestien^s episode) is excluded as a pos- 
sible source by the fact that, up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, prison life m France (except in the galeres) was one of 
enforced idleness, not forced labor.® 

Furthermore, the manufacture of silk as a large-scale or even 
medium-sized mdustry was quite unknown in France at Chres- 
tien^s time. Silk and silken goods were a great rarity in the West 
during the Middle Ages, and were among the type of goods 
imported from the East as a luxury; the only type of work done 
in France on silk was that of of re-working the material in worn- 
out goods, to re-use the precious thread,^^ and this occupation could 
employ only relatively few workers (cf. the figures given above for 
1300). The first introduction into France of large-scale manu- 
facture of silk took place at Lyons in 1466,^^ soon followed by 
similar establishments at Tours m 1470 and at Vitr6 in 1476. The 
silk-industry had previously spread throughout Italy from Lucca 
(as a consequence of the scattermg of the Lucchese weavers by 
Castruccio Castracane’s defeat of the Guelphs in 1314^^), whither 
it had been brought from Sicily around the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

At Chrestien^s time, the only places where silk-manufacture was 

Gras, op cit.) p. 40. 

® Fagniez, op, ci^., p 18. 

S. Department of Labor* Gonmct labor (Washington, 1886), 11, 
418 

^°Levasseur, op ctt , i, 415, Michel, op cit,, 94; A. Doren, Itahenische 
Wtrtschaftsgeschtchte (Jena, 1934), pp. 133, 371. 

Levasseur, op cit., i, 415. 

Michel, op, cit., n, 270. 

Michel, op mt , 87 ; Doren, op dt., p. 495 ; R. Davidsohn, G-eschtcMe 

Morenz (Berlin, 1896-1927), iv, 2, pp 74, 75. 
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carried on were Sicily and the Mussulman Orient. We find that in 
Sicily^, the industry was carried on m a part of the king’s palace, 
in a woikshop under royal auspices; in 1221, Frederick II handed 
over to the Jews the monopoly of this industry, which had pre- 
viously been a royal prerogative.^^ This institution is considered by 
most historians to be a continuation of the same type of under- 
taking established by the Mussulman predecessors of the Norman 
kings in Sicily , there is evidence for the manufacture of silk 
cloth in Sicily as early as the end of the tenth or the beginning of 
the eleventh century.^® Of especial interest is the fact that in the 
palace workshops in the Moslem world, the superintendent was a 
figure of considerable importance in the kmg’s retinue (cf. the surly 
and domineering portier in and particularly the fact 

that in these workshops, there were Frankish Christian girls kept as 
captives and forced to work as slaves manufacturing silk.^® 

In the Moslem and Sicilian courts, therefore, we find a type of 
establishment devoted to the manufacture of silk which is con- 
siderably closer to the silk-factory in Yvatn than anything that 
could have existed m the France of Chrestien’s times: a central 
workshop, operated as an adjunct to a palace, in which the seam- 
stresses were treated as slaves, and in which certam of the women 
were actually captives from Christian lands, and tyrannized over 
by an oflBcial of the palace. 

Although direct evidence for Chrestien’s having utilized this 
source is of course not at hand, there are at least three channels 
through which he might easily have heard of the Sicilian and Mos- 
lem silk-factories and introduced a similar establishment into his 
imaginary castle: from Crusaders returning home from Eastern 
lands, from stones of Sicily and its conquest by the Normans, a 
relatively recent happening; or from traders coming to the fairs of 

Doren, op cit , p 448. 

Michelj op i pp 73, 74, F Chalandon, Histoire de la domination 
normande en ItaUe et en Stctle (Pans, 1907), n, 703 The Sicilian word 
cai er% “ silk-weaver ’’ is a loan-word from Arabic harxrv silk-weaver ” , 
Amari, Btoria dei musulmam di Stciha (Firenze, 1854-1872), m, 2, pp. 
800 ff. 

Amari, op cit , n, 448 ff. 

In the Arabic writer Ebn-Kaldoun, referred by Amari, J oiimal 
AsiaUque, series lY, vol vn, 215. 

Michel, op at, p 76, fn, 3, with references to the Arabic writer 
Ibn-Djobair, 
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Champagne or to other parts of France, and bringing tales of the 
origin of the silk goods along with their wares. 

In view of the correspondence pointed out above, therefore, it 
seems advisable to analyze the episode of the silk-factory in Yvain 
into four main elements* the general background^® (the castle — 
possibly a reflection of the Celtic legend of the kingdom of the 
dead, from which no man may come forth alive — the women 
prisoners, and their oppressor who is killed by Yvain) , the Mino- 
tanr-like element of the tribute of thirty maidens yearly by the 
king of the He as Pnceles,^^ and the half-human monsters with 
whom all comers must fight, the main structure of the silk-mami- 
f acturmg establishment itself, of Sicilian-Moslem origin ; and the 
details of the miserable living conditions, low wages, and oppression 
of the workers, borrowed from contemporary conditions in the 
textile industry. 

Egbert A. Hall, Jr. 

Brown University 


THE CONCLUSION OP VOLTAIEB^S POilME SUE LE 
DESASTEE DE LI8B0NNE 

Five years ago, in his biography of Voltaire,^ Mr. Alfred Noyes 
took Lord Morley vigorously to task for his pessimistic interpreta- 

Cf. J D Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Gottingen and 
Baltimore, 1923), n, 80 

Cf, Zenker, op. cit , p 301 ff ; G Pans, Romania, xn (1883), 510 ff. 

Cf Zenker, loo cit. 

A valuable confirmatory parallel has been pointed out to me by Prof 
L Spitzer the mention in an Old Spanish ballad (S Griswold Morley, 
Spanish Ballads, no. 39) of three hundred ladies in Doha Alda’s retinue, 
of whom one hundred are spinning gold thread and another hundred are 
weaving delicate cloth {cendal) Although the ballad itself purports to 
describe a French court of Carolingian times, its Spanish prototype and 
activities carried on therein would of course have been open to influence 
from the Mussulman world 

^Alfred Noyes, Voltaire, N. Y, Sheed and Ward, 1936. These pages of 
the first (1936) edition (pp 464-70) appear unchanged in the third, 
London, Faber and Faber, 1939 (pp 462-68). This later edition, says Mr 
Noyes, had in turn been reprinted “ unaltered from that of the second edi- 
tion which the former publishers withdrew from circulation, by order of 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy See, in June, 1938 ” {Ibid , p. xi ) 
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tion ^ of the famous Poeme sur le Desastre de Lisbonne (1756) 
and, as evidence^ quoted the concluding Imes of the poem, which 
ends by giving emphasis to the more optimistic note of ‘^‘^Tespe- 
rance/^ ® Says Mr. Noyes Hope, not fear, is here the last word.^^ ^ 
After several further pages of discussion tending to show the rela- 
tive orthodoxy of Voltaire^s poem, Mr. Noyes concludes. It is one 
of the smcerest pieces of work that Voltaire ever wrote,^^ ® 

Voltaire was undoubtedly deeply moved by the tragedy of human 
suffermg caused by the Lisbon earthquake. He expressed this 
feeling m Imes that are generally vigorous, expressive, and them- 
selves deeply moving But Voltaire^s fundamental sincerity m 
presenting the problem of Evil and human misery m the world 
does not extend to the all-important conclusion of which Mr. Noyes 
makes so much. This fact is clearly shown by Voltaire^s own 
correspondence quoted by the present writer m an article in this 
review over ten years ago.^ There is no question but that Voltaire 
was attackmg, as openly as he dared, the doctrine of Providence.'^ 
Rousseau had no doubt about this, as is evident from his long letter 
of refutation addressed to the author under date of August 18, 
1756, and itself known as ^^Lettre sur la Providence ® Through 
the winter of 1756, Voltaire was seekmg counsel of his friends 
about his poem, heeding their criticisms up to a certain point, 
adding a whole new conclusion with emphasis upon hope, endeavor- 

®Jo]in Morley, Voltaire (1872), London, Macmillan, 1913, pp 283-85. 
The text in its present form dates from 1885 Mr Noyes, in quoting Lord 
Morley, has omitted, without indication, a significant passage essential to 
an understanding of his real thought. 

® Voltaire, <Euvres completes, Moland ed., ix, 478 

* Noyes, op cit (ed of 1936), p 466 

® Ihid , p 470. 

® George R Havens, Voltaire’s Pessimistic Revision of the Conclu- 
sion of his Pobme sur le Disastre de Lishonne,*^ MLN,^ sxiv (1929) , 489-92. 

"^As early as December 7, 1755, Du Pan wrote to Mme Freudenreich 
about Voltaire’s poem on Lisbon “ Les d4vots diront qu’il bltoe la Provi- 
dence, 36 ne sais s’ll publiera cette pifece.” (MSS. Du Pan, v, ff. 38 and 
verso. Bibliotheque publique et universitaire de Geneve ) Later Du Pan 
wrote categorically, if crudely, to Freudenreich Je n’ai pas vu ses vers 
sur Lisbonne, mais je sais qu’apr^s la mine de cette ville, le Prof. Vernet 
4tant all4 a Jean [Les Delices], Voltaire lui dit, eh bien, Mr le Pro- 
fesseur, de cette affaire la Providence en a dans le cul; voilk son texte.” 
{Ihid , March 7-8, 1756 ) 

® J.-J. Rousseau, Correspondance ginerale, Paris, Colm, ir (1924), 303-24. 
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ing in short to suggest the essentials of his thought, while avoiding 
serious trouble and appeasing, if possible, what he called ^^les 
cerbeies^^® of theology. At the end, he was afraid even that he 
might have gone too far in the direction of conservatism. Je n’ai 
penr qne d^etre trop orthodoxe, parce qne cela ne me sied pas.^^ 
Seveial newly-ievealed letteis of Voltaire to his publisher, Ga- 
briel Ciamer of Geneva, throw further light on this important 
question of Voltaire^s real attitude in this poem Les copies qui 
ont couru,^^ writes Voltaire, ^^ont revolte malgre le beau mot 
d!espe7'er que vous avez sagement mis a la 
In other woids, Voltaire, somewhat alarmed by criticisms of 
earlier versions, had already softened the conclusion of his poem by 
adding the word espereiV^ apparently at the instance of Cramer 
himself. This letter dates probably from February 14, 1756.^® 
On February 28, Voltaire wrote to Pastor Bertrand, mentioning 
this addition of a new note of mild optimism.^^ But his Protestant 
friend was evidently still not satisfied. On Maich 7, therefore, 
Voltaire wiote him* Vous verrez que faurai profits de vos sages 
et pdicieuses reflexions This is the moment when a new con- 
clusion, twenty-four lines longer, was at length added, with still 
more emphasis upon the idea of Jiope^^ 

Voltaire had evidently yielded to persistent clamor. His secre- 
tary Colini says : 

Lorsqiie ce poeme n’4tait encore qu’une 4bauclie, il eut la b^tise de le lire 
k qnelques Smsses Ces Smsses, sbmaginant que le poete combattait 

® Moland, xxxix, 5 
13 

George E Havens, Twelve New Letters of Voltaire to Gabriel Cra- 
iiiei,'’ RR , XXXI (1940), 343 

^®Witb this addition, tbe poem tben concluded 

Mortels, il faut sottffrir, 

Se soumettre, adorer, esperer et mourir. (LI 207-08 ) 

Of. Georges Ascoli, Voltaire’ Poemes philosophiqueSf Mimeographed Copy, 
Centre de documentation universitaire, Ease v, 204-05. 

^®Eor evidence as to tbe dating of this letter, see my article in RR, 
XXXI, 343, n 11 

Moland, xxxmx, 556 
XXXIX, 2 

For a discussion of this new text, cf Ascoli, op, cit , pp 206-07. This 
twenty-four-line addition was preceded by four other new lines (11. 207-10), 
bringing the poem to a conclusion at line 234. 
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raxiojne de Pope, crurent qu’il n’admettait que la proposition contraire, 
savoir que dans ce monde tout est wal Cette bevue de quelques Suisses 
n’a pas laisse de lui faire quelque petite tracasserie 

Colmi writes with a certain prudence similar to the position adopted 
by Voltaire in his explanatory Preface to the poem The famous 
Dr. Tronchin^ however, writing to Eousseau on September 1, 1756, 
speaks out sharply, giving an idea of the bitterness of some of this 
criticism on the part of the Swiss friends of Voltaire 

Lorsqu’il eut fait son Poeme, je le conjurai de le bruler, nos amis communs 
se reunirent pour obtenir la meme grace, tout ce qu’on put gagner sur lui 
fut de Tadoucir, vous verrez la diflt(§rence en compaiant le second Poeme au 
premier.^® 

Thus it IS clear under what limitations Voltaire expressed his 
real thought m this poem He did not find it expedient to give 
his attitude with complete frankness. Under the circumstances, 
this IS understandable enough He did, however, as Troncbin said, 
finally consent to tone down the disconcerting pessimism of his 
conclusion by adding the rather noncommittal emphasis upon the 
idea of hope He refused to alter his text in more fundamental 
fashion or to follow the insistence of some of his entourage at 
Geneva that he withhold the poem entirely from publication. 

Lord Morley, with his broad understanding of Voltaire and of 
the eighteenth century, was right m his interpretation of this 
poem as essentially pessimistic Eousseau confirms his judgment. 
Nor was the latter deceived by the changes in the conclusion, 
whether or not he knew at the time that they were changes. Au 
lieu des consolations que j^esperois,^^ he wrote to Voltaire, “vous ne 
faites que m’affliger.^^ Undoubtedly too, this impression of pes- 
simism was exactly what A^oltaire wished to convey Le fond de 
Pouvrage,’^ he insisted to Bertrand, “ reste malheureusement d^une 
v4rite incontestable.^^ Voltaire, in short, desired to appease and 
placate to the bare minimum that was necessary, but without funda- 
mentally doing injustice to his thought. “ II a f allu dire ce que 
je pense,^^ he wrote, " et le dire d^une maniere qui ne revoltat ni les 
esprits trop philosophes ni les esprits trop credules.’^ 

Moland, xxxrsr, 10 

Rousseau, <7orr. g4nirale, H, 327 Molaud, xxxvm, 556 

Ibid,, 304. Ibtd,, xxxix, 21 . 
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Mr. Noyes was misled by taking at its face value the fina,l test 
of the poem, without going behind it to the clear evidence of the 
correspondence and other contemporary documents. He endeavors 
to give Tis a too-orthodox Voltaire. The Poeme sur le Desastre de 
Lxsbonne is in fact basically pessimistic. The conclusion was added 
apres coup to appease the watchdogs of theology. It was not the 
spontaneous outpouring of Voltaire^s thought. We must therefore 
be careful not to take it seriously today. 

Geoegb E. Havens 

Ohio State University 


BINOME 

M. Dauzat {Le frangais moderne VIII, 111-2) montre que les 
explications des termes de mathematique moridme, binome, tnnome 
etc. par v6}io<s ^loi’ et vo/«)9 ^partage, division^ sont erronees, et, 
tout en s^etonnant que les linguistes n’aient pas songe plus t6t a 
interroger le latin medievaV^ signale, d^apres des histonens des 
mathematiques comme Tannery et Enestrom, la presence du terme 
binomium au sens moderne ^ expression algebrique a deux termes ^ 
dans Gerard de Cremone (1114-1187) comme traduction du terme 
d^Euclide Ik Bvo ovoimrm: ^^Le mot n’a done pas -et6 cre6 avec 
nomos^ mais avec onomot, nom, terme” et bmdme (attests pour la 
premiere fois en fr. en 1554 dans YAlgebre de J. Peletier) n^est 
qu^une francisation du latin binomiumP 

Je feral remarquer que le Oxford Dictionary s. vv. binomy et 
binomial (atteste depuis 1557, cf. binomium latinisant atteste dans 
des textes anglais de 1570/1) a de^a releve Texistence d^un neolatin 

binomius — um^ in algebraical use in 16th c., but common m late 
Latin m the general sense of having two personal names; see 
Ducange, For this, the classical L. word was binominiSy binomius 
may be compared with homicida Le meme dictionnaire mentionne 
a cote de monomial et monome (attestes plus tard que binomial, 
binomy en anglais: 1706, 1719, et, par consequent formes d^ apres 
ces termes) la forme mononomial intended as more correct form 
of monomial'' a partir de De Qumcey 1844 et remontant a une 
expression frangaise (d^apres le passage de 1873 cit4: slavishly 
copied from the French ”)^ — evidemment, c^est k Finfluence de la 
pseudo-etymologie v6fio<5 (que mentionne p. ex. Littre) que cette 
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forpie^recente est due. UBnciclopedia ttaliana s. v. hinomio recourt 
deja a Euclide^ qui distmguait six especes de binomes du type Ik Bvo 
ovo/xaTOiv et autant d^especes de airoTop/q, c’est a dire des types 
3+V5 et 3 — V2: Questa nomenclatura complicata e stata 
a poco a poco abbandonata. Mentre ancora in Ghaligai (Arithm , 
1552 .. .) ^binomio e una linea ehe per meno di due nomi non si 
pub dire/^ e parimenti in Bombelli (1572. . . .) ^il binomio e 
una quantita composta di due nomi aggiunti insieme dissimili/ 
il Descartes (1637, Geom . . .) parla gia di un hinome compose 
de la quantite inconnue + ou — quelque autre qwntite. Dal New- 
ton m poi (1676), 1 matematici hanno cbiamato hinomio la somma 
di due quantita qualsiasi, positive o negative.^^ II ressort du passage 
que binomio est compns par les mathematiciens italiens Ju XYI® s. 
comme di due nomi et correspond aussi au point de \ue du sens 
(seulement ^la somme de membres positifs^) au terme euclidien 

II est evident que Tetymologie ovofia que propose M. Dauzat doit 
etre abandonnee Texpression euclidienne iv 8vo ovo^drwv n^est que, 
SI ]e puis me servir d^un terme que 3^ai jadis forge moi-m^me, 
r etymologie spirituelle de hinomium, F etymologie mate- 
Tielle de ce caique d^apres le grec est evidemment le compose 
neolatin hi-nom-ium (de + nom) , un hybndisme 
{o)nom-ium est impossible meme les faibles humanistes du moyen 
age auraient su que Bimwfxo<s, fxovwwfxo^ etaient les formations 
grecques correctes. On pouirait naturellement se demander pour- 
quoi la restitution du terme roman en latin correct n^a pas eu lieu 
{hinominis)^ mais presque ebaque page de Du Cange nous enseigne 
combien ces latmisations faciles etaient usuelles (cf. nommare — 
nominare, denomhramentum = denominatio etc.) . 

Maintenant, comment ce hmomms^ preexistant a hinomium terme 
mathematique, au sens de "^portant deux noms,^ auquel le Oxford 
Diet, renvoie, et qui apparait aussi dans le dictionnaire de Georges 
(mais pas dans le Tb L L) comme glose de a-t-il 4te 

forme? Des textes cites par Du Cange nous eclaiient la-dessus: 
fertuT enim quia post haptismum hinomius esset, ecrit Herigerius 
Lobiensis [=Lobbes, Elandre] de Yita S. Drsman abbatis^^ 
(+1107). De meme Lambertus Ardensis (^^vixit sub Pinlippo 

^ L’4tymologie est indiquee encore plus clairement par ce matiitoaticien 
dans le passage cite par Tomm.-Bell. s. v binomio Ora b necessario 
multiplicare i binomi, e nota questo nome binomio nasee da Euclide nel 
Decimo.’^ 
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Augusto,^^ Du Cange) * Bobertus videlicet, qui ut tunc temporis 
erat consuetudo et adhuc plerumque tenetur, binomius erat, sed 
suppressa vocatioms propneiate, inolescente usus assuetudine dictus 
est Manasses, posfea Ghisnensis comes, passage que Duchene a 
explique ainsi . ce personnage a ete appele par ses parents Manasses 
d^s la naissance, mais an bapteme Robert, d^apies le eomte de 
Flandre. Suiyent dans Du Cange de nombreux temoignages de cet 
usage dbndiquer la regeneration spirituelle, effeetuee par le bapteme, 
par un nouveau nom (on pourrait dire que le nom Rene = renatus 
est le type de ces noms indiquant la regeneration baptismale). II 
est done evident que bmomius est une formation, non pas latine sur 
nomen (qui est hinominis, employ^ par les Remains en pailant de 
noms comme Numa Pompilius), mais semi-romane sur le mot 
frangais nom (ou, k la ngueur, sur ITtal. nome — ^mais les exemples 
de Du Cange sont frangais, flamands, allemands).^ Ce linomis 
hybnde (franco-latin) a ete ensuite transpose par les matbemati- 
ciens humanistes en frangais {binome), italien (&^nom^o), anglais 
{binomium, binomial, binomy). Ce qui importe dans cette etude 
lexicographique, c^est le transfer! d^un mot expiimant un trait de la 
vie religieuse (les deux noms du chretien avant et apres le bapteme) 
a la science e’est un fait courant dans la civilisation medievale que 
cette prevalence et priorite du terme religieux — ^toute science au 
moyen ^ge emprutant de preference son vocabulaire au langage 
ecclfeiastique.^ La formation hybnde de monomium (qui offre une 
haplologie mono-^nolm-ium comme tragi\_co’]-comedie) d^apres 
binomium emploie le grec iwvos ^seul^ d^apr^s des cas comme 
monoculus ^qui n^a qu^un oeiU (au lieu de unoculus de Plaute), 
traduction des gloses (C G1 L III, 252) de iiov6cj>6aXfjLo^ (qui a ete 
d^abord transporte tel quel en latin monoptalmus, C G1 L, et qui est 
Tancetre du monocle moderne, cf. Bloch) . peut-^tre fi6vo<s faisait 
plus savant que uni- (cf. les avatars de unicornis traduction de 
fiovoKepoD^ en roman: fr. licorne etc.)^ et msistait davantage sur 

® Ce mot se trouve encore dans des vocaMaires allemands de 1487 et 
1521 (sous les formes hinomts, -tus, -nts ^zweynamig' dont deux indiquent 
Tinterf^rence dn classique linoimms) qu’enregistre Diefenbach, et dans 
des textes latins de Hongrie htnom'ius a 1778-9, 'bmomen a 1540-50, que 
cite Bartal 

® Aujourd’bui le contraire arrive le mot sacral 4tait un mot forg4 par 
les m^decins et employ^ par les folklonstes avant qu'un Mantain ne 
Tadaptat k ser besoins tMologiques, v. Le frangais moderne vi, 127. 
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Fid^ de rmdividualit^ mherente a Fimite^ puisque /xoVo? signifie 
aussi ‘^(seul et) excellent % cf. anssi monogame — Ugame, ^ monospes 
^nnins pedis ^ atteste par Bartal^ s’opposant a hpedaneus; mono- 
nine; monoplane — biplane^ formations enconragees par monocle — 
binocle. 

En italien^ binomio a garde pins longtemps son sens extra- 
mathematiqne . Tommaseo-Bellini en attestent Fusage an sens de 
^portant denx noms^ dans nn poeme comiqne la Buccliereide de 
Bellini (1729) et la nomenclature des plantes selon Linne (type: 
cytisus laburnum) s^appelle encore anjonrd^hui nomenclatura 
binomia {Bncicl. Ital ). Le o(= o onvert) ne s^explique pas par 
name ^nom^ et indiqne soit nn latinisme, soit nn mot d^empmnt; 
fait qni concoide avec ce qne ]^ai dit pins haut (cf ital. nbmina 
avec 0 onvert et la remarqne de EEW s. v. nomen) Gerard de 
Cremone; qni lisait Enclide dans des traductions arabes (v. Encicl 
Ital), a done utilise nn terme devenn conrant en latin medieval, 
piobablement d^origine frangaise. G Sarton (^^ Introduction to the 
History of Science II, 338) nous apprend quhl ne fant pas trop 
se fier a Fattnbntion a Gerard de tontes les traductions portant son 
nom. il etait probablement le directenr d^nne ecole de tradacteurs — 
de sorte qne Fapparition de binomius dans cette traduction 
nhmpliqne pas necessairement nne origine italienne. 

Leo Spitzes 


AUZEL8 CA88AE0R8, Y. 2334 

Under the article tertz (diertius) of his 8upplementworterbuch, 
Levy cites the following lines from Dande de Pradas^ curious 
treatise on falconry : 

Prendetz las fueillas del laurier 

ez en bon vi las boilletz tan 

qne 1 tis torna ters per garan^ (w. 2332-4) 

{Take the leaves of the lanrel and boil them in good wine 
to the point where the wine turns altogether clear ) 


*Nous trouvons d^j^ en grec anc ju^Suvs = eh 'un’ (ou aussi en com- 
binaison avec eh) et il semble qne dans des milieux n4olatins on comptat 
monos, duo etc. (cf Bartal s v monos, ‘unus’). 

^ Concerning Levy’s query as to whether one should correct toma to 
tome, see below. Nothing in the variants, at any rate, would justify such 
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His usual keenness, however, leads him to wonder whether the 
passage, incomprehensible to him, belongs under the heading where 
he placed it. His skepticism was apparently justified, as will be seen. 

The form iers may be the past participle of terzer, which the 
Petit Dictionnaire renders essuyer, nettoyer.^ The corresponding 
OF terdre is given as ^ purifier,^ but applies to cleansing from sin 
(Godefroy). Ters also occurs in Catalan as ^pulit, llustros, brun- 
yit^^ with the remark ^^Dit del estil llimat y pur,” showing a 
figurative meaning as possible. OF ters is found as denue ^ (Gode- 
froy). Modern Provengal tersa, ^nettoyer, f rotter, essuyer^ though 
not listed by Mistral, may be included here.^ 

A glance at the context of our passage may serve to clarify the 
meanings of ters offered by the dictionaries. The purpose of 
Danders procedure is to cure a falcon of an ailment which he calls 
a ^^peire en cap” stone in — or on — ^the head^). Laurel leaves 
are boiled in wine, the decoction being administered to a chicken. 
Since certain species of laurel contain cyanide, enough to be fatal to 
sheep, the result is not surprising. The flesh of the fowl is fed to 
the falcon, according to a practice not uncommon at that time.^ 
Franchieres ® reports a method of treatment identical with that 
of Daude, for the sixteenth century, with the minor substitution of 
a leune pige5 ” for the chicken. He would have the wine served 
cold, evidently to allow precipitation. He would agree with Daude 
in requirmg sufficient boiling, perhaps to insure as complete a solu- 
tion as possible of the active ingredients. Now the modern tech- 
nician speaks of a liquid made clear as having been fined.” 
‘^^Fine” may also be used as a synonym of bright, polished,” 
although, it is true, in figurative senses The range of meanings is 
thus coincident with the meanings of ters , i. e. tergere signifies ^ to 
wipe,^ presumably, also, ^to polish^; tersus applies to a literary 
style. 

We believe that Eng. terse in the following citation is the same 

a change. The MS of the Arsenal reads tom al ters, that of Vich tom al 
tets, with the second t of the last word difficult to make out. The two 
MSS, incidentally, are fairly closely related. 

“Labernia, Dioctonari de la llengua catalana, Barcelona, 1840 
®Cf Boucoiran, Diet, des %d\omes m4rtd%onaux, Paris-Leipzig, 1898. 

* Physiologists tell me there is no value in the practice, whether theo- 
retically or practically considered. 

^ La fauconnene, Poitiers, 1567. 
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as word in our passage : I stay ^till by the strength of terse 
claret you have wet yourself into courage (Shadwell)/^ despite 
the NEI) notation : Perhaps not the same word. Some suggest 
Thiers, name of a wine-producmg place in Puy-de-D5me.’^ It will 
be noted that both Danders term and the English counterpart 
refer to wine. 

The reading of v. 2334 is not well established, as we have indi- 
cated. One may perhaps read torn' a ters, but such a construction 
with a past participle is unlikely. The situation may permit of 
an indicative, because questions of unattamed result are often 
subject to varied and quite personal interpretations. 

A. H. ScHurz 

Ohio State University 


THE DATE OF THILLOIS’S 80LYMAN II 

In 1617, Georges Thillois, ^^bachelier en theologie et rhetoricien 
of the college of Eheims, published a tragedy in five actes, Soly- 
man II, quatorziesme Empereur des Turcs,^ A certain Louis Pans, 
who was at one time a librarian at Rheims, says that the play, which 
he calls the Mort de Mustapha, was acted at the College des Bons 
Enfants in 1608.^ As his authority he gives J. B. P. Gerusez: 
Description de la ville de Reims,^ where the only information con- 
cerning Thillois IS to be found in the following passage : 

M Loriquet, teinturier k Reims, m'ayant communique deux pieces qui 
ont jouees au commencement du XVIIe sifecle, je crois faire plaisir aux 
lecteurs en leur presen tant ici Tanalyse. En 1624, le 9 mai, les 4coliers de 
rUniversit4 jouerent dans T^lglise de Saint Antoine VMecUon de Samt 
Nicolas [of a student, Soret An analysis is given] . Seize ans plutdt, 
un 4colier de rh^tonque nomm4 Thillois, avait compost une meilleure 
piece divisee en cinq actes . . . 

An analysis of the plot follows, but Gerusez does not at any time 
say that the play was given at the College des Bons Enfants.'* 

^ Reims, Simon de Foigny, 1617. 

2 Louis Pans Le TMdtre d Eeims, Reims Michaud, 1885, p. 84. 

® Reims, 1817, ii, 411-2. 

* This may have been inferred from the information on the title page 
that the play was one of a series for the amphitheatre du grand college de 
Reims.” 
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Since Gerusez does not give his source for the statement that the 
play was composed sixteen years before 1624 or in 1608, it is quite 
possible that he was mistaken. The only printed edition of the 
play I have been able to find bears the date of 1617, which could 
be approximately six years before May, 1624. This is made probable 
by a bit of evidence connected with the source. The author says 
that his source is Chalcondyle Athenien as translated by Blaise 
de Vigenke, m Livre 4, chapitre 17. This translation ^ appeared 
in 1578 and in 1584, but Vigenere having died in 1596,^ a third 
edition was completed by Thomas, sieur d^Embry and published in 
1612.'^ The material on which the play is based does not appear 
in the first two editions but in the continuation ^‘^^usques k 
present (1612) by the sieur d^Embry, book IV, chapter 47 
(rather than 17 as Thillois says). Since there appears to be no 
earlier edition containing this continuation, it seems probable that 
the play could not have been composed before 1612. 

Lancaster E Dabney 

The Vmversity of Texas 


TEE LONDON MERCHANT and Le Miebkb^s 
BARNEVELT 

In a recent survey of the mam currents of Anglo-Erench literary 
relations during the eighteenth century, E. C. Green cites as a 
Trench adaptation of Lillo^s George Barnwell, or The London Mer- 
chant a tragedy which he describes as a poetic chastened revision 
[of the English play] by Le Mierre.^^ ^ He apparently refers to the 

^ L^Histoire de la Decadence de VEmptre Grec, et estaMissement de 
celuy des Turcs; comprise en dix livreSy par Nicolas Chalcondyle Athenien. 
De la traduction de Blaise de Vigenere, Paris, Nicholas Chesnean, 1578 and 
Pans, Abel TAngelier, 1584. 

« A manuscript note in a copy of La Croix du Maine by Louvain G-eliot, 
a lawyer of Dijon, is reported by La Monnoye. It stated that Vigenfere 
died in 1596 

Pans, Yeufve TAngelier, 1612. 

^ Green, P, C. Minuet A Critical Survey of French and English Liter- 
ary Ideas in the Eighteenth Century. N. Y., E. P, Dutton & Co. 1935. 
p. 142. 
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paftriotic tragedy Barnevelt by Antome-Marin Le Mierre^ presented 
for the first time at the Theatre de la Nation on June 30, 1790.^ 
Unfortunately for Dr. Greenes theory of relationship, this work 
bears no similarity to the English play apart from the accidental 
similarity between the names Barnwell and Barnevelt, This con- 
fusion is not inexcusable, since the English name was rendered 
into French Yarionsly as Barnewell, Barnewelt, Barnevelt and 
Barneveldt by French authors and critics of that period, but, 
aside from this accidental similarity, the plays are in no way related. 
Lillo^s, as is well known, deals with the downfall of a young clerk 
who has fallen into the hands of the experienced and unscrupulous 
hussy, (Mrs.) Milwood, while Le Mierre^s Barnevelt dramatizes an 
historic situation taken from the life of the Dutch patriot John of 
Barneveld.® 

W. D. Pe:ndell 

Baldtcin-Wallaoe College 


MAEMONTEL AS A SOTJECE OF STENDHAL 

Stendhal had certainly read Marmonteks Memoires d’un pere 
pour servir d VinsUuction de ses enfans. 

He mentions them three times in his Racine et STialeespeare, 
fourteen times m the Correspondance, and sereral times in the 
Be V Amour, He states that he had read them twice before 1806. 
Stendhal was an indefatigable reader of memoirs as his letters 
show; he makes clear that he is seeking in them true facts from 
real life for his great realistic works It can be shown that he found 
many such in Marmontel. He writes* ^‘^Le vrai tableau de la 
societe des gens de lettres de 1778 se trouve dans les Memoires de 
Marmontel. . . ^ 

Of course the well-known source of Le Rouge et le Noir is 
V Affaire Berthet Indeed M. Pierre Jourda, the emment sten- 
dhalien, says in the introduction to his edition oi Le Rouge : On 

“Published by Duschesne & Ms, 1791 

®Cf. John Lothrop Motley^s Life and Death of John of Barneveld, advo- 
cate of Holland; with a view of the primary causes and movements of tlid 
Thirty Years^ War, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1874 

^ Gorrespondance, n, 274. 
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voyait jusqu^ci, dans Faffaire Berthet, Funique source a laqiifelle 
Stendhal avait puise/^ ^ It is unquestionably true that the idea 
and broad lines of the story of Julien Sorel come from Vajfaire 
Berthet, but it will be evident that Marmontel furnished many 
important details in the character and adventures of Sorel. Sten- 
dhaFs use of Marmontel is most apparent in the first one hundred 
pages of the first volume of the Memoires. 

The characters of the two young men, Marmontel and Sorel, are 
very similar. Both are inspired by great ambition. Both study dili- 
gently and earn the envy of their classmates. Each works with the 
same object— to escape from his lowly birth. Bach of them reads 
of the exploits of great men, thus pourmg oil on the fires of 
ambition. In each story the father opposes the son^s desire for 
education Each of the two heroes intends to enter the priesthood 
and seek glory and honor in the church Each abandons the idea 
when a better avenue to his goal offers itself The young Marmontel 
goes to the college of Clermont and in order better to astonish the 
professors states falsely that he has had instruction from only a 
poor country priest. He is given a theme to develop and naturally 
distinguishes himself. This is certainly the hypocrisy of Sorel, 
and used to the same end. Je me hatai de me produire, et ne 
negligeai nen pour gtre remarque.^^® These words of Marmontel 
sound almost as if they came from the lips of Sorel. Marmontel 
can enter the order of the Sulpiaens without examination, but he 
declines: ^^J^avais besoin d^etre recommande, et pour cela d^etre 
apergu, nomm4, distingue dans la foule.^^"^ What could be more 
soreKen? 

The similarity in the adventures of the two young men is still 
closer and begins at birth. Each of them is the son of a poor man 
in a small village. Both study under a parish priest. At college 
MarmonteFs zeal earns him the dislike of his comrades Sorel has 
the same experience in the seminary. During the vacations Mar- 
montel studies with a country priest. They converse in Latin, as 
do Sorel and the alle Chelm. Marmontel becomes repetiteur 
d'etudes at the college. Sorel, of course, was repHiieur at the semi- 
nary of Besangon. Marmontel wears the ecclesiastical habit without 
bemg a priest, as Sorel does. Marmontel enters the service of the 

® Stendhal, Le Bouge et le Notr, Paris, Fernand Roches, 1929, p xix. 

* Marmontel, J-F, Les Memoires, Paris, 1806, i, 76. 

* JM., p. 94. 
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Marquis de Linars as tutor to Ins son, Sorel is employed by the 
Marquis de la Mole. Finally entering the order of the SulptcienSj 
Marmontel is received by his bishop, who interests himself, in a 
very flattering manner, m the future of the young priest. This 
episode probably mspired the interview of Sorel with the bishop 
of Besangon, who takes a marked interest m the young man and 
gives him a gift as token of his favor. The aspiring Marmontel 
exhibits his erudition on every occasion by reciting long extracts 
from the Bible and VirgiL Julien Sorel was accustomed to do the 
same. Let us note, too, that it is possible that Stendhal found in 
these Memovres the name for his little village of Yerneres. Mar- 
montel makes reference to the forest of Yerneres ® and in addition 
mentions often a certain Mile Yerneres I believe this will defi- 
nitely establish the fact that Marmontel contributed much that went 
mto the making of the immortal Julien Sorel. 

Lester J. Pronger 

Vancouver 


THE CLICHE BASIS POE SOME OP THE METAPHOES 
OF JEAN GIEAHDOUX 

The works of Jean Giraudoux offer a display of metaphorical 
fireworks which at first bewilders. The reader may soon grow weary 
and may lay down his book, protesting that Giraudoux is too 
obscure and strives too much after effect. He is an auteur difimle. 
However, an analysis of Giraudoux^s imagery reveals that it fol- 
lows relatively few simple patterns. One of the most common pat- 
terns seems to be a sort of revitalized cliche. To try to discover the 
conventional expression underneath the disguise of a complicated 
and precieux metaphor is not only an intriguing pastime, but a 
considerable aid in understanding the mechanics of Giraudoux^s 
style Everyday language is composed of words and locutions of 
great picturesqueness and poetic possibility, qualities for which 
we have no regard. We are not even aware of them. They have 
become common coins worn dim by too much handlmg. But for a 
creative mind a word is a thrilling experience, a wealth of imagery. 
Giraudoux possesses a remarkable ability for perceiving the original 

II, 10 . 
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colors of a commonplace. His thinking would seem to be largely 
pictorial , to him abstractions as such are quite meaningless. This 
penchant towards the concrete is accompanied by an extraordinary 
mental agility whereby Giraudoux can completely disguise a banal- 
ity by means of fanciful embroidery. 

In the first group of figures which we consider the image is cre- 
ated by a literal interpretation of a single word, a fossilized meta- 
phor. Word play may be noted as a characteristic device. To 
choose a fairly obvious one for a point of departure, one may speak 
of a person as being hardened by adversity. Thus Giraudoux 
describes the trials of Ulysses^ sailors : Tagitation sur les terres 
les plus rocailleuses les a tasses et durcis comme des sacs de sel.^^ ^ 
The conceit pivots on the word durci; the physical sense of the 
verb to harden accounts for the comparison. In the next figure 
the word movement is interpreted in its physical sense, thereby 
producing a delightfully comic image. Giraudoux is observing 
Henri Bergson* 

II se croyait seul, mais je surveillais, je suivais chaque mouvement et 
chaque glissade de sa pens4e, je n’en dprouvais que le veitige physique, mais 
comme le roitelet cachd sur la t4te du plus grand des oiseaux, sans voler, 
sans penser, 3 'arrivais dans son monde mime une ligne au-dessus de lui.® 

Nimble juggling with the literal and the figurative or with the 
ramified meanings of words is typical of Giraudoux^s wit. Here the 
literal lingers in a term of endearment. Jacques du moms etait 
un chou. On le sentait avec son cceur fris6, ses nervures dans ses 
feuilles-'^^ ^ The comparison seems all the more daring because chou 
as an epithet usually implies chou d la creme rather than a vege- 
table. A figurative banality may give rise to a long chain of literal 
variations. A character’s attachment ” for another becomes 
clutchmg, soldering, even lassomg ! ^ The opening ” of a vista 
or vision suggests an analogy from medicme ; chacune ouvrait en 
moi une vision d’Europe et Tepuisait comme une glande.” ^ 

A great number of figures (and these are the more striking) may 
be reduced to a trite phrase. They follow the same pattern, which 

'^Mp^nor, p 94. 

^ Amtca America {Toy age de Jean G-iraudoux), p. 6 

» Choix des Blues, p. 278. 

* Siegfried et le Limousm, p 203. 

® Suzanne et le Pacifique, p 268, 
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we juay call by paradox the demetaphonzing of a metaphor; 
since the literal meaning is restored and used as basis for an image. 
The expression lighting up with a smile is as banal and con- 
ventional as possible By emphasis on the literal meaning of light 
and by borrowing from chemistry^ Giraudoux camouflages the 
cliche thus ce sourire qui servit une secondc; comine une lueur 
de magnesium; a eclairer pour vous mon visage trop serieux.” ® 
A powerful image is projected — ^the cliche is revamped; completely 
rejuvenated. Giraudoux frequently makes use of more or less 
technical references to the sciences and the arts, which add to the 
complexity of his figures If one were to omit the comparison 
comme une lueur de magnesium/’ the phrase would be perfectly 
conventional Giraudoux’s fancy creates whimsical parallels Ni 
I’aHumeur de bees de gaZ; ni Fallumeur de visages n’etaient 
passes ” ^ A full ” heart becomes an image * Quand ]e la vois, 
mon coeur est si gonfle que je n’y sens plus de plis.” ® To sa}^ that 
the sight of passing motorists ^Houched Juliette’s heart;” Girau- 
doux refers to Saint Sebastian * 

Les Hispano-Suiza passaient Toutes ces belles filches la traversaient 
comme le Saint-Sebastien de son eglise, a tons les points du corps, mais 
trouvant partout un coeur entier, qui montait et descendait ® 

Once the analogy is established; the development of the conceit is 
simply verbal play. The expression ^^to cut oneself off from” is 
reset m concrete terms * II s’amputait; comme d’un organe mort; 
du pittoresque.” The idea of renounemg has become a sort of 
surgical operation One often speaks of a person walling himself 
off from others This expression is reinforced by concrete illus- 
tration to depict a woman’s behavior towards her husband: the 
first day comme un paravent; le second comme une cloison, le 
troisieme deja en pierres qu’aucun son ne traverse, des pierres 
moderneS; particulierement msonores.” Mock heroic paraphrases 
in Ulpenor often have a cliche basis. From this volume, the next 
IS obviously a circumlocution for honeyed words ” II suffit de 

^Bcole des Indifferents, p 130. 

’’ Comlat aveo VAnge, p. 68. 

^ E cole des IndiffSrents, p 51. 

® Juhette au pays des hommes, p 144. 

BglanUne, p 173. 

Ohoisp des Blues ^ p 142. 
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suivre jusqu^a leur ruche les mnombrables abeilles qui sans repit 
paissent tes levres/^ The sting of words is wittily suggested by 
a similar bee figure : 

Ce n’est pas dii miel, qii’il y a sur les l^vres du Cyclope ’ Ou alors, avec ce 
miel, Tabeille oublia son aigmllon II y a de la repartie comme un diable 

As Ulysses is going to lash himself to the mast, his sailors cry . 

0 Ulysse il n'est qu’une corde solide, celle que ta parole passe an 
col de tes auditeurs, et pour jamais ils sont tes prisonniers.^* 

In other words, he captivates his listeners. In the next bit of 
flowery eloquence, the first figure is based on a literal interpreta- 
tion of the common expression to see something when one really 
means to comprehend , the second lavish image paraphrases some 
such banality as to turn something over in one’s mind ” : 

Mais, quand je cligne de mon ame comme d'un ceil myope pour voir toutes 
pens^es reduites mais plus distmctes, et que je roule, diminu(5es sur le 
fond de ma m^moire comme en une ^meraude concave, la mer, les naufrages 
et notre eternelle aventure, il m’apparatt qu’Elp4nor y joua le rdle decisif, 
et non la Destin^e 

The Cyclops ponders on recent events. Squinting with his myopic 
soul enables him to comprehend, to see ” the meaning of what 
has happened. Further reflection, turning it over in his mind, is 
expressed by the fustian image of rolling around seas, shipwrecks, 
and adventures at the bottom of the concave emerald which is his 
memory. The key to some of Giraudoux’s most difficult passages 
may be found in a trite mode of expression. At first sight this 
next sentence may be meaningless : 

Au lieu des corps opaques en Europe — Siamois, Indous — qui me renvoyaient 
rudement mes regards, des artilleurs frangais, la capote entr’ouverte, des 
fantassins, sous un sac dont je connaissais les moindres objets, rdpaisseur 
des moindres v^tements, tons ces gens pour moi transparents, et travers 
lesquels — ^I’auto allait vite — ^je pouvais au besom suivre le paysage.^® 

The key words of this long disjointed sentence must be corps 
opaques ” and gens transparents.” The meaning seems to be that 
while Giraudoux understands French soldiers, Asiatics are impene- 
trable for him. He cannot see through ” them. 

ElpSnor, p 60. 

Ihid , p, 19 

p. 61. 


md., p. 89. 
Adorable Clio, p. 2. 
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Ec^ognition of the cliche behind the image may facilitate the 
approach to Girandonx and afford further insight into his peculiar 
genius The great distance between the conceit of Giraudoux and 
its cliche prototype makes us more fully aware of the essential 
qualities of this author — ^liis predilection for the concrete and his 
extraordinary preciosity. 

Laurence LeSage 

The University of Oregon 


KUEZFOEM UKD LANGFOEM BEI ADALBERT STIFTEE 

Mit dem Erscheinen der Mappe meines Urgrossvaters in der 
grossen Stifteiausgabe ^ lasst uns Franz Muller einen tieferen 
Emblick in die Schaffensweise dieses Dichters gewmnen. Die 
Einleitung, die zu dem Umfang emer Monographie anwachsen 
musste, um den Mappe-Stoff zu hewaltigen, bringt die Bnt- 
wicklungsstufen der vier Fassungen von den grossen Skizzen der 
Ur-Mappe bis zum unvollendet gebliebenen Mappe-Roman. Diese 
ganze Interpretation zielt auf die allmahliche Gestaltung einer 
Eomandichtung,^ auf die Wandlung von der episodenhaften 
Kovelle zum wohlaufgebauten, idyllischen Epos.^’ ® Daher muss es 
den Leser befiemden^ wenn der Herausgeber m emer Yorbe- 
merkung zum kritischen Apparat, vom rein ausserlichen Gesichts- 
punkt aus, eine vollkommen entgegengesetzte Auffassung der 
Lefzten Mappe bietet : Es ist sehr reizvoU, dass ein Personen- und 
Ortsverzeichnis die innerste Schichtung ernes Dichtungswerkes 
aufdeckt. Die Mappe ist ein Kovellenkranz in einer Umrahmung/^ ^ 
Man durfte aber hochstens im Falle des Kellerschen Sinnged%cM, 
dessen selbstandige Kovellen emen Liebesroman verquicken und 
entfalten helfen^ den Kovellenzyklus auch als Roman bezeichnen. 
Auch lasst sich fast von Anfang an in der Bntstehungsgeschichte 
der Mappe ein konsequentes Hmzielen auf das Eomanartige^ auf 
das Grossepische beobachten. Als Stifter 1846 die Studien-Mappe 
in Vorbereitung hat^ schreibt er an Heckenast. ^^Das Charakter- 

^ Adalbert Stifters SdmmtUche WerTce XII Reichenberg 1939 — Wo 
niclit anders angedeutet, wird nach. der kritischen Stifterausgabe zitiert 

® Ebenda, S xxx, xxxi 

® Ebenda, S. xxxvi , vgl. auch xxxni, xxxviii, xlv, xlvi, xlix, liv, cxxi 

*Ebenda, 345. 
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bild des Doktors, wie ich es mir dachte, ist nicht andet^s zu 
gewaltigen, Oder ich muss seicht werden, und in gewohnlichen 
Novellen- und Taschenbuch- und Liebesphrasen fortscblendern, 
statt einen wirklichen plastischen, nach alien Seiten tatigen, 
gutigen und staiken Mann zu geben. . . . Der Band scbliesst des 
Doktors Jugendleben ab, und gelit (wie ^eder eliiliche Eoman) 
bis zu seiner Heirat ® 

Intel essant ware es nun, wenn man darstellen durfte, dass aus 
emer Novelle oder einer Novellenreihe ein Eoman erwachst. Damit 
hatte man vielleicht etwas tiefer in das verschwommene Gebiet 
zwischen Kurzform und Langform geblickt. Hier aber im Ealle 
der Letzten Mappe fragt es sich, ob die Tatsachen diese Annahme 
eilauben. Hullers Studie verfolgt sehr genau gehaltliche und 
stilistische Wandlungen in dem Mappe-Stoff. Aber uber die Ent- 
wicklung der einen Gattung zur anderen in strengeiem Formsmn 
ist auch anderes zu sagen. Vor allem muss man dabei etwas Yor- 
sichtiger mit Bezeichnungen umgehen Denn trotzdem der Heraus- 
geber die Teile der Uifassung verschiedentlich Skizzen und 
Episoden nennt, fasst er das Gauze in einem andern Sinne zusam- 
men : Die vergleichende Betrachtung der drei Fassungen lebxt, 
dass die Studien-Fassung in der organischen Entwicklung des 
Mappe-Stoffes zwischen zwei Endpolen liegt, und zwar in der Mitte 
der Entfaltung you der NoYelle zum episehen Eoman, Stifter steht 
mit der umschmelzenden Lauterung seiner Erzahlung fur die 
Studien an der Wende seiner dichterischen Entwicklung zu der 
seinem Wesen gemassen Kunstanschauung hm.^^ ® Tatsache ist aber, 
dass uns der Herausgeber in der Urfassung nur ^^Das Scheibem 
sehiessen in Pirlmg als NoYeUe interpretiert hat, ohne allerdings 
eine Abgrenzung zwischen Skizze, Episode, Novelle and Eoman 
festzustellen ^ Es wurde also den wirklichen Bestandteilen der Ur- 
fassung naher entsprechen, und uns eher allgemeine Schlusse zu 
ziehen erlauben, wenn man klar machte, dass die erste Stufe in 
dieser Entfaltung aus drei Skizzen und emer noYellenartigen 
Erzahlung besteht. Denn you strenger Novellenform kann hier 
kaum die Eede sein. Das Scheibenschiessen in Pirling ist eben 
eine der zahllosen Zwittergestalten des 19. Jahrhunderts, die ohne 

® XVI, 196. 

8 XII, S. LlY. 

^Vgl XII, S xxxiv, xxxvi — ^Aussere Spannung, Knappheit und rascher 
Absckluss wdren naeli Huller die Merkmale des Novellistiscben. 
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feste^ Fugung den Sncher nach bestimmten Enterarten ixnmer 
wieder verzweifeln oder ihn mit Eobert Petscb das unabsehbare 
Gebiet neben den zwei Hanptarten, Scbicksalsnovelle imd Wende- 
pnnkt novelle^ als Spross- nnd Zwiscbenforxnen der eigentlichen 
Novelle betracbten lassen.® 

Zum Gluck bat uns Stifter selbst in emdeutiger Weise uber seme 
kunstleriscben Absicbten mit gewissen Teilen dieser Dicbtung 
aufgeklart^ worauf wobl bis jetzt zu wemg geachtet worden ist. 
Noch auf der Stufe der angehenden Studven-Mappe nennt er die 
Erzablung des Obristen erne Episode In ansprucbsloser Einfach- 
belt und in massenbaft gedrangtem Erzablen^ muss ein ganzes 
Leben^ und einer der tiefsten Cbaraktere liegen/’ ® End naclidem 
es gedruckt ist, bleibt das Bruebstuck weit hinter seinem Wollen 
zuruck: Icb wollte drei Cbaiaktere geben^ in denen sicb die 

Einfacbbeit, Grosse und Gute der menschlicben Seele spiegelt^ 
durcb lauter gewohnlicbe Begebenheiten und Verbaltnisse geboten — 
ware es gelungen, dann batte das Bucb mit der Grosse, mit der 
Einfalt und mit deni Eeize der Antike gewirkt/^ Episode und 
lauter gewolinlxche Begehenheiten und Verhaltnisse smd Ausdrucke, 
die die dicbterische Absicbt genau umschreiben Gerade in dieser 
Hinwendung an das Gewohnlicbe, das Alltaglicbe liegt die Vor- 
bedmgung zum Abstreifen des ecbt Novellistiscben, der unerborten 
Begebenbeit End trotzdem geht in der Gescbicbte des Obristen 
das Ausserordentlicbe eines Sonderschicksals nicht verlorend^ Sie 
ist der Tell, der sicb dem Eomanartigen nicbt zu fugen braucbt, 
in all dem Yerwandlungsprozess bleibt sie im Kerne unangetastet. 
Wie sie sieh zum Ganzen yerbalt, soli nocb weiter unten dargelegt 
werden. 

® Robert Petsch, Wesen und Formen der Ensdhlkunst, (Halle Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1934), 252, 255 — ^Wenn man die daraaligen Besprecliungen 
der Stifterschen Diehtungen vergleicht, sieht man, wie wenig auch die 
Zeitgenossen inifetande waren, diese Gebilde zu klassifizieren FeldUumen 
wird von einem Rezensenten als “ leichtgewebter Roman besclii leben, von 
einem andeien “erne sebr weitla,ufig ausgefuiirte Novelle” genannt Vgl 
I, S 1x111 

®xvn, 133 Vgl dazu Fianz Hullei, Leitmotive aus Adalbert Stifters 
Dichtung, ( Reichenberg, 1912), 72, wo die Ich-Erzdhlung des Obristen in 
den Studien eine Meisternovelle an sicb’^ genannt wird 

xvn, 208. 

Vgl sn, S. cxn “ Nur das Kapitel Der sanftmuthige Obnst enthait 
einen Grenzfall, ein Ausnahme-Schicksal und trS,gt alle Zeichen der Her- 
kunft aus den Jugenddicbtungen um die Familie der Scbarnaste an sicb.’' 
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Zu diesem formtimsclimelzendeix Problem hat Eranz Hiiller,'ohne 
es selber von dieser Seite ans zn verwerten, wichtiges Material hei- 
vorgeholt. In dem Abschnitt Weltanschauung^^ zitiert er aus 
Bleistiftnotizen Stifters uber den Condor Stellen, die des Diehters 
Neigung zu makrokosmischen Vorstellungen veianschaulichen/^ 
und betont, wie gering Stifter das Einzelschicksal im Vergleiche 
zum Ganzen des Kosmos beachtete. Gerade hier mag wohl die 
tiefere Erklarung fur das allmahliche Abstreifen des Kleinepischen 
in seiner Dichtung liegen. Sein Bliek umfasst nun weit mehr als 
momentan auifallende BegebenheitenJ® und uber der Beschaf- 
tigung mit einem ausgedehnteren Gebiet ermattet das Interesse an 
starker Profilieruug des Einmaligen, des Zufalligen Reste von der 
fruheren Einstellung bleiben hie und da haften, aber im all- 
gemeinen fugen sie sich in den ausgeweiteten Plan des neu ent- 
stehenden Kunstwerks. 

Wenn man Quersclinitte durch die vier Fassungen maeht, fallt 
es sofort auf, dass zvrei Bestandteile, der Form und der Funk- 
tion naeh, verhaltnismassig unverandert bleiben: der einleitende 
Rahmen und die Geschichte des Obristen. Die ersten Abschnitte* 
Die Antiken der Ur-Mappe und Die Alterthumer und Das 
Gelobnis der anderen Fassungen sind welter nichts als Rahmen 
Oder Auftakt zum Ganzen. Als selbststandige Novellen sind sie 
unter keinen Umstanden anzusprechen. Dasselbe gilt fur alle 
ubrigen Teile, mit Ausnahme der Obristengeschichte, denn es smd 
entweder lose Episoden oder idyllisch-epische Gebilde, die nicht 
das Geprage der Gedrungenheit und Einmaligkeit der echten 
Novelle besitzen. 

Zum Abrunden des kompositionellen Zieles lohnt es sich, bei der 
Vorfassung der Letzten. Mappe zu verweilen und das ^^Nachwort^^ 
d^r Stud%en-Mappe neben beide Fassungen zu halten. Denn die 
dntte Bearbeitung des Stoffes ist weiter gediehen als die nun 
gedruckte Letzte Mappe, Obwohl diese mehr Neudichtung ist/^ 
gewahrt uns die Vorfassung weitere Anhaltspunkte zum Aufbau 
des werdenden Romans. Dabei braucht man nur an wenigen Stellen 

Ebenda, S. xe. 

Vgl. Paul Hankamer, " Die Menscbenwelt in Stifters Werk/' Deutsche 
Vtertel^ahrsschrtft fur L^teraturwissenschaft und Qexstesgeschichtef xvx 
(1938), 122. 

“Vgl. xvjx, 251; Stifter uber Griliparzers Armen Sp'telmann, 

S. Ixivj 379. 
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Liici:en aTiszufiillen, um den Plan des Ganzen zu ubersehen Die 
Eeihenfolge der Kapitel sollte ohne Zweifel folgende sein • 

I Band 

1 Die Altertliumer 

2 Das Gelobnis 

3. Von den zwei Bettlern 

4 Thai ob Pirling 

5 Margarita 

6 Der sanftmutbige Obrist 

7 Von unserem Hause 

n Band 

1 Von memem Hause (nebst Scbilderung des Eiswmters, die in 

der Letzten Mappe feh.lt) 

2 Das Scheibenschiessen in Pirling 

[Kapitel, die die parallellaufende Geschichte von Eustachius 
abrunden mussten] 

[Kachwort] (wie in der Studven-Mappe) 

Die Anlage dieses konstrnierten Planes lasst keinen Zweifel 
daruber, dass der zweibandige Eoman durch einen Eahmen em- 
geschlossen werden sollte. Die Hauptbestandteile des neaen 
Gebildes entwickeln sicb nicbt aus Novellen^ sondern, abgeseben 
von einer einzigen Gescliichte, ans Skizzen, Episoden^ episcken 
Idyllen. Welcbe Funktion bat nun die Ausnabme, das Kapitel 
^^Der sanftmutige Obrist Sie konnte als eingelegte ISTovelle auf- 
gefasst werden^ wie man sie in den Goetbeschen Bildnngsromaiien 
findet. Aber sie ist nocb mebr. Anf der Stnfe der Studien-Mappe 
nberragte sie an Interesse nnd knnstleriscber Ansarbeitnng die 
ubrigen Teile. Hier aber dient sie zur seeliscben Genestmg des 
enttauscbten nnd sobv^er geprnften Doktors Angnstmns In der 
emleitenden Monograpbie nennt Pranz Hnller diese Geschichte 
^^die Acbse des ganzen Eomans/^ wahrend seine mehr stofflicb- 
analytiscbe Auffassnng der Mappe diesen Teil als ^^Enckerm- 
nemng bezeichnet, die sich trotz motiviscber Yerbindung mit 
dem Ganzen ans dem Kovellenkranz ” berauslosen lasst. Es ist 
die fast nnveranderte Verlagertmg des Kovellengutes in der 
Obristengescbicbte die zn letzterer Ansicbt leicbt Anlass geben 
konnte. Schon Alker bat im Palle der Geschichte des Preiherrn von 
Eisaeb im Nachsommer Stifters Gescbieklicbkeit in dem Einlegen 
einer Erzablnng in einen Eoman beobaebtet, wobei eine organiscbe 
Verbmdnng erfolgt nnd sich ergebende retardierende Momente gnt 


“su, S xlv; 345. 
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ausgenutzt werden.” Hier aber, m der Mappe, ist die seelische 
Haitung des Zuhorers eine ganz andere als die des Heinrich Dren- 
dorf in dem ilbschnitt Euckblick/^ Die Lebensgeschichte des 
Preiherrn von Eisach braucht nicht denselben lauteinden Einfluss 
anszuuben, wie in der Situation zwischen Augustinus, Margarita 
und dem Obristen, wo sich alles noch in der Schwebe befindet. 
Eisachs Euekblick in seme Jugend dient zur Entspannung und 
Abrundung, wahrend der Obrist die Gelegenheit ergreift, das 
Schicksal der jungeren Generation mdirekt zu beemflussen. Eben 
deswegen liesse sich seine Gesehichte nieht aus dem Ganzen heraus- 
losen. 

Betrachtet man aber das Problem Yom entgegengesetzten Ende 
her, von der Entstehung des Kunstwerks, so sieht man, wie in beiden 
Fallen, dem Naclisommer^ wie der Mappe^ der Keimpunkt des 
Ganzen ein aussergewohnliches Schicksal gewesen ist. ^^Das Vogel- 
freundbuch,^^ wie Stifter in den ersten Anfangen den Eosenhof- 
roman nannte,^^ ist ohne Zweifel genetisch der Ausgangspunkt 
gewesen. Aber sein kunstlenscher Formsinn richtet sich nicht auf 
die Auflosung eines solchen Novellenstoffes in einen Eoman. Dafur 
hatte er eine zu hohe Achtung vor dem Mittelpunkt, dem Schwer- 
punkt ernes dichtenschen Gebildes.^® Die Idee des unvollendeten 
Eomanes geht auch von sehr Altem aus, von der aussergewohnlichen 
Gesehichte ernes Grafen von Scharnast. Daran aber wird nicht die 
Eomantechnik erarbeitet. Das Eankenwerk der erweiterten Lang- 
form entsteht nicht durch das Auflosen oder xiusspmnen des 
urspriinglich gedrungenen Obristen-Sehicksals, sondern durch das 
Anemanderfugen loser Teilvorgange, die stofdich mehrere Men- 
schengestalten zusammenbringen und im Tagtaglichen verankert 
smd. Der Wandlungsprozess ist also nicht, wie Huller ihn inter- 
pretiext hat (vgl. oben Anm. 6), erne Entfaltung von der Novelle 
zum epischen Eoman. Aus Skizzen- und Episodenhaftem, aus 
Zwischenformen, entwickelt sich der Eomanstoff, wahrend der 
eigentlich novellistische Bestandteil wesentlich der gleiche bleibt. 
Nur funktionell hat er eine andere Stellung, emen andern Wert im 
Ganzen erhalten. 

MyBA E. J ESSEN 

Bryn Mawr College 


Ernst Alker* 0-oUfrted Keller und Adalbert BUfier^ (Wien-Leipzig, 
1923), 47. 
xvni, 147. 


Vgl. xvin, 84s xsen, 172 
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EIIST UNBEKANNTEE BEIEE LEjSTZENS AN" BOIE^ 

Walirend der Jahre 1775-1777 batten J. M. E Lenz und H. C. 
Boie eine ganze Eeihe von Brief en gewecbselt, ^ der Iiier ab- 
gedrnckte Brief ans meinem Besitz bildet nicbt nnr den AbschlnS 
des frnheren Bnefwechsels, sondern anch das Seitenstuck zn dem 
von Freye nnd Stammler nnter No 317 verofentlichten Briefe 
Lenzens vom 6 April 1780 an F. J. J. Bertncb An diesen, me an 
Boie, getrant sicb Lenz zn scbreiben, aber “ Dem TrinmviTat in W. 
(d. h. Goethe, Herder, Wieland) darf ich nicht bitten, mieh zu 
erapfehlen. Sie haben zn viel zn tlinn, nm an mich zn denken/^ 
(Freye nnd Stammler II, 159). 

S T 

Schatzbarster Freund’ 

Neue Situationen, ofnen neue Aussicbten und knupfen die alten Ver- 
bindungen freundlicb wieder an Ich nahm Abschied von Ihneii, als ich der 
Trddelbude der Welt mude, raich der Natur in der stillsten Scbweitz in den 
SchoojS warf Sie hat mich in mein Vaterland zu fubren gewubt, wo 
mir jede ehmalige Verbindung neuen Werth erhalt Ich bin bisher von 
alien litter arischen l^euigkeiten durch meme Schuld abgeschnitten gewesen. 
Sie werden mich verbmden, wenn ich deren einige und von Ihrer Hand 
erhalten kann, die fur mich den Stempel der Zuverlassigkeit mehr als eine 
andere fuhrt, da ich zu entfernt bm, als dafi sich Leidenschaften zwischen 
uns einmengen konnten Also werden Sie auch von mir welche erhalten, 
an denen Ihnen gelegen seyn konnte Dock bitt ich zum Voraus, keinen 
andern Gebrauch davon zu machen, als sich mit meinen Verhaltnissen wird 
vertragen konnen, woruber mir die Zuveria,ssigkeit und Unbestechlichkeit 
Ihies Karakters bekannt ist. 

Was macht also zuforderst Vater Klopstock den ich durch ein MiJS- 
geschick, wie soviele Edle auf meiner Reise habe verfehlen mussen. Und 
unser furtrefliche Leibarzt Zimmermann® von dessen Sohn ich noch aus 
Zurich gute Nachrichten mitgenommen Es ware unaussprechlich Schade 
um eine der feinsten und schonsten Seelen unsers Jahrhunderts gewesen, 
vielleieht durch blohen Kutzel des femdseeiigen Witzes, der lang unter uns 
den Ton gegeben, so ganz erdruckt zu werden Ach wenn wn d Thalia wieder 

^ Brief in Quart 4 Seiten, Wasserzeichen J Honig & Zoonen, ohne 
Adresse oder Postvermerk. 

® Vgl Brief e von und an /. M. R Lenz, G-esammelt und herausgegehen von 
Karl Freye und Wolfgang Stammler; 2 Bande, Leipzig 1918, wo dreissig 
zwischen den beiden gewechselte Briefe aus den Jahren 1775-1777 ab- 
gedruckt sind. 

® Johann Georg Zimmermann 
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lachen konnen, die nur das faule Fleisch wegAtzt und der edlern Seele neue 
Lebenskrafte giebt Sie die im Gefolge der Bachanten und Menaden das 
Angesicht verliulleii mufi, wie jener Giieclie bey der Aufopfeiung seiner 
Tochter 

Von Ilirem Museum * weiis ich fast nicbts mehr so wenig als vom Merkur,® 
da wir bier penodisehe Blatter mit nalieier Beziehung aufs Vateiland baben 
Docb konnten sie sicb vielleicbt niit Ihnen zu abnhclien Zwecken vereinigen, 
obne einander im Debut® zu schaden, da die deutscbe Litteratur, wenn sie 
mebrere Angelegenbeiten RuBlands aufnabme, bier vielen Emdruck macbt 
Vielleieht gibt es in unseren entferntesten Gegenden, acbtere Deutscbe als 
bey Ibnen Verzeyben Sie mir diese Impertinenz, die wie alle Macbtsprucbe 
aucb ibren Tbeil Wahrbeit hat, da vielleicbt unter keiner Regierung sicb 
Expatriirte von alien Standen und Fabigkeiten so genau an ein ander 
gescblossen und so freundlicbe Behandlung erfahren 

Icb mub schlieBen, weil mir kaum soviel Zeit ubrig bleibt, Ihnen zu sagen, 
dab hier ein ehmaliger Eleve von Ihnen, Herr Legationsrath Claudes mir 
bekannt worden und ich mit ihm naher bekannt zu werden wunschte um 
Ihnen mit mehr Eindruk versichern zu konnen, dab ich nicht aufhoren 
kann zu seyn Ihr 

verbundenster Fr u Diener 

J M R Lenz 

Petersbg. d 5ten April 1780. 

Wie befindet sich Herr Burgei — ^ivas machen Pfefifel ® und Schlosser,® 
die zu welt entfernt von mir sind, um sie zu erreichen Doch bitt ich dem 
letzten, Herrn Hofrath Schlosaer zu schieiben, daB er sich eine unrichtige 
Vorstellung aus meiner eben so unrtchUgen Nachricht von meiner gegen- 
wartigen Situation macbt, uber die ich ihm, sobald icb es bestimmter 
thun kanuj schreiben werde Docb konnte das Kadettenkorps in Beilin und 
Herrn Rammlers Situation in demselben ibm ein ricbtigeres potnt de 
vue abstecken helfen. 

Von Herrn Bause^^ der Ihnen diesen Brief vielleicbt selbst abgiebt, 


* Boies Deutsches Museum erschien von 1776-1791, 

®Wielands Teutscher Merkur erschien von 1773-1810. 

^ Debut, anstatt Debit, Absatz, Vertrieb 

■^Uber den Legationsrat Claudes war nichts zu ermitteln* etwa im Jahre 
1789 redet Lenz ihn als Lieher Freund Claudes an (Freye und Stammler 
No 348, Bd n, S, 225). 

® Aus den Jahren 1775, 1776 sind drei Brief e von Lenz an Konrad Pfeffel 
erhalten. 

® Johann Georg Schlosser, Oberamtmann in Emmendingen im Breisgau, 
auf welche Ausserung Scblossers Lenz bier anspielt, weiB icb nicbt Schlos- 
sers Brief vom 9. Marz, 1778, an Lenzens Vater (No 298 bei Freye und 
Stammler) scbeint der spateste zu sein, der uns erbalten ist. 

Ramler war maitre de la philosophis am Kadettenlcorps in Berlin, mit 
dem Xitel Professor. Die Stellung lieB ihm viel freie Zeit 

^^Herr Bause war Lehrer an der Petri-Schule in Petersburg; vgl Lenzens 
Brief an Bertucb vom 6. April 1780, bei Freye und Stammler No. 317. 
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viel^icht zuscliikt, habe Ilmen nocli nicbts sagen kDiinen Er geht iiacli 
Dessau, aus einem 2uge der Genmtber die mit gleichem Erfolg auf gleiche 
Zwecke arbeiten JSTur dais sein Standpunkt verschieden und ikrein Journal 
viele Mannicbfaltigkeit und Nutzen mehr geben wird, in das ei Beytrage 
von Petersbg aus liefern will 

Er wird Ibuen meine Adresse sagen, dock besser wars, Sie scliikten ihm 
Ibren Brief zu 

W. Ktorelmeyee 


HAUPTMxiNN^S SO LANGE GOTT NIMMT, NEEM ICE 

AUCH^^ 

Among the earliest writings of Gerhart Hauptmann, known to ns 
only by hearsay because they were either destioyed or lost, none 
has a more puzzling or ominous title than the item So lange Gott 
nimmt, nehm ich auch.’^ Schlenther is the original source and 
referred to it with these words . ^ 

Im Juli 1888 schickte er [Hauptmann] von Zunck aus eine kleine 
kumoristiscke Skizze an Julius Stettenkeim und bot sie diesem fur seine 
Monatsschrift ^ “ Das kumoristiscke Deutschland ” an Diese Novellette, 
die den seltsamen Xitel f ukrte ** )8o lange Gott mmmt, nehm tch auch ” 
kat Stettenkeim dem unbekannten Dickter nack Zurich zuruckgesckickt 
Seitdem ist sie versckwunden 

The supposition that Hauptmanu^s strong social consciousness as 
revealed m his first dramas was responsible for this very early effort 
has naturally been made. The only full discussion of the first 
attempts of the young writer, appearing in Gerhart Hauptmanns 
naturalistische Anfange,” bears out this theory. 

In Dessau wollte Bause mit den Lekrern am BasedoVscken Pkilantkro- 
pin in Verbindung treten 

^Paul Schlenther, Gerhart Hauptmann, Berlin, 1898, 55 In tke revised 
edition of 1922 Eloesser omitted tke reference Viktor Ludwig in kis 
Bibliography, Gerhart Hauptmann Werke von Him und uber %hn, Neustadt, 
Scklesien, 1932, 3, lists tke title. 

“Julius Stettenkeim {1831-1916) edited this monthly since its beginning 
in October 1885 after being associated for some years witk a satirical 
humorous paper Berliner Wespen ” Later Stettenkeim parodied success- 
fully Hie versunkene Glocke (1898) and Fuh^mann Hensohell (1901). 

® Felix A Voigt, Hauptmann-Studien, Breslau 1936, i, 49. 
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Leider konnen wir die Anfange Hauptmanns auf dem Gebiet ' der 
Humoreske, die uns vielleicht eine Vorstufe zu semen spateren Komodien 
gezeigt hatten, nicht inelir selbst lesen Von Zuiich aus scbickte ei eine 
wolil kurz zuvor gescbriebene Eizalilung mit dem Titel Solange Gott 
nimmt, nebm* icb aucb’^ an Julius Stettenheim fur dessen Zeitschrift 
“ Das humonstisdie Deutschland.” Sie ist me gedruckt worden und scheint 
m der Redaktion verlorengegangen zu sem Ob sie — ^wie ScMentber (S 55) 
andeutet — eine polizeiwidnge Tendenz gehabt bat, konnte icb niclit test- 
stellen^ Wir besitzen allerdings \on Hauptmann aus dieser Frubzeit nocb 
eine Albeit, die ibn uns als Satiriker zeigt, die er spater seiner ganzen 
zuruckbaltenden Wesensait nacb bat fallen lassen 

Yet we have all been misled by this very suggestive title. Haupt- 
mann had 111 this instance no thought of social or economic in- 
justices On the contrary he had simply attempted a humorous 
sketch based upon an incident he found in his reading In Fontanels 
Unterm the widower Abel Hradscheck is comforted by 

his cronies with humorous anecdotes of happy remarriages when 
he had just buried his wife. 

Eine [Erzdblung] davoii, die beste, handelte von einen alteii Hauptmann 
von Robr, der vier Erauen gebabt und beim Hinscbeiden jeder einzelnen 
mit einer gewissen tiotzigen Entscblossenbeit gesagt batte Nimmt Gott, 
so nebm icb wieder ” 

Hauptmann gave his imagination free reins and expanded the story. 
According to his own recollections today, handelt es sich urn einen 
Totengrabei, der schon sieben Frauen gehabt babe, die alle gestorben 
seien, nun wolle er zum achten Male heiraten. Also der Aus- 
spruch/^ ® 

Walter A, Eeiohart 

Umversity of Michigan 


* In another article, “ Aus Hauptmanns fruben Tagen,” Sonderdruck aus 
dem 107 Jabresbencbt fur 1934, SchlesiscJie G-esellschaft fur vaterlandische 
GuUur, p 116, Voigt also refers to this refusal: ‘ Stettenbcim witterte 
scbon im Titel etwas polizeiwidnges und lebnte ab ” 

® Tbeodor Eontane, Gesammelie Werke, Berlin, 1920 I, 554. Tbe stoiy was 
first published in tbe Grote’scbe Verlagsbucbbandlung, Berlin (23. Band 
der Sammlung von Werken zeitgenossiscber Scbrif tsteller ) , after running 
serially in Die Gartenlauhe, 1885, 533 ff. (Nrs 33-41). 

®“Im Uebiigen sagte mir Gerhart Hauptmann, es sei wobl eine ziemlicb 
durftige Sacbe gewesen.” Erom a personal letter of E A Voigt about a 
discussion of this matter with tbe poet. 
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THE CHAEACTEE ^^LIBEEUM AEBITEIUM"^ IH THE 
C-TEXT OP PIEES PLOWMAN 

In an interestmg note in Review of English Studies ^ Br. Mabel 
Day has discussed the influence of Duns Scotus^s philosophy on the 
conception of the character Liberum Arhitrium in the B-Text of 
Piers Plowman, In the B-Text, it will be remembered, Liberum 
Aibitrium rents from Piers Plowman the land on which grows the 
Tree of Charity, and he helps Piers protect this tree from the 
attacks of the Devil by striking at the Devil with one of the three 
piles supporting the tree The three piles represent the Holy 
Trinity, and in using the third pile Liberum Arbitrium is said to 
be aided by the Holy Spirit.^ Thus, points out Dr. Day, the Scotist 
doctrine of the primacy of the will is illustrated Man^s free will 
IS circumscribed only by the divine will, hence, when Christ has 
applied his passion to the defence of man, Liberum Arbitrium is 
left in contiol, with the help of the Holy Spirit ® 

The greatly enlarged role of this same character Liberum Ar- 
bitrium in the C-Text has not, however, been explained with equal 
clarity In the C-Text, Liberum Arbitrium instructs the dreamer 
about charity in a long section of the poem called by Skeat The 
Vision of Free-Will and of the Tree of Charity,^^ ^ and, at the very 
beginning of that section, describes himself to the dreamer in a 
rather puzzling passage. Also, instead of using only one of the piles 
supportmg the Tree of Charity, Liberum Arbitrium wields all three 
of them when the flesh, the world, and the Devil attack the tree. 
Skeat was puzzled by Liberum Arbitrium^s description of himself,® 
and Dr. Day by mere human Liberum Arbitrium^ s abilit]^ to wield 
all three of the piles representing the Holy Trinity, i e the piles 
representing the Father and Son as well as that standing for the 
Holy Spirit.® 

Let us take Skeat^s difflculty first. Here is Liberum Arbitrium^s 
description of himself (C-Text, xvii, 183-198) * 

^ Duns Scotus and 'Piers Plowman/” RES m (1927), 334 
^ Pters Plowman^ B-Text, xvi, 16-17, 46-52 
sp 334. 

* The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, ed W W Skeat, 
Oxford, 1886, il, xc 
° Ed cit , n, 215. 

®ifLie,xxni (1928), 23-4. 
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And tlxe whyle ich quyke the cors cald am ich An%ma\ 

And whenne ich wilne other wolde Ammus ich hyhte, 

And for that ich can and knowe cald ich am “ mannys Thouht’^ 

And whan ich make mone to god Memorm ich hatte, 

And when ich deme domes and do as treuthe techeth, 

Then is Racio my ryhte name “Eeson” in Englissh, 

And whenne ich fele that folke telleth my furste name is Sensus, 

And that is witte and wisedome the welle of alle craftes 
And when ich chalange other nat chalange chepe other refuse, 

Thanne am ich Conscientia cald godes clerk and hus notarie, 

And when ich wol do other nat do goode dedea other ille, ^ 

Than am ich Liberum-arhtlrium as lettrede men tellen, 

And when ich loue leely cure lord and alle othere, 

Then is “ leel Loue my name in Latyn that is Amor, 

And when ich flee fro the body and feye leue the caroygne, 

Then am ich a spirit specheles and ^piritus thenne ich hote 

Noiv, although it is, as Skeat says, ^^hard to see how all these 
various names can be applied to Free Will,” the explanation of such 
an identification is to be found in medieval psychology. John 
Damascene had considered Uherum arlitnum or free choice a 
universal power of the soul, to be identified with all other powers 
of the soul, and this theory had been followed by a number of 
thirteenth century theologians. The following texts of John 
Damascene and Hugh of St. Cher, for example, give the same 
identification of free choice with other powers of the soul as found 
in P%eTs Plowman and thus explain the passage* 

Jobn Damascene Liber o ergo arbitrio appetit, et libero arbitno vult et 
scrutatur, libero arbitno inquirit et ludicat; libero arbitno disponit, libero 
arbitno eligit, et libero arbitno impetum facit et libero arbitno agit et 
operator semper in bis que secundum naturam sunt. 

Hugh of St. Cber. Solutio Quidam dicunt quod liberum arbitrium est 
tres vires amme. rationalis, irascibilis, concupiscibihs, sed babet 
nomen, quia ille tres vires quandoque conveniunt in unum actum Quibus 
videtur consentire Joannes Damascenus ubi dicit liberum arbitrium ap- 
petit, liberum arbitrium vult; hb, arb inquint et perscrutatur ; lib arb. 
judicat; lib. arb. dispomt*, lib arb. eligit, lib. arb impetum facit; lib arb. 
agit, lib arb operator, quasi diceret liberum arbitrium exercet actum 
omnium vinum.'^ 


Jobn Damascene’s De fide orthodoxa, translated by Burgundio of Pisa, 
quoted in Dom Odon Lottm’s La Psycbologie de I’Acte Humain cbez Saint 
Jean Damascene et les Tbeologiens do Xllle Si^cle Occidental,” Revue 
Thomkte, xxxvx (1931), 636 (tbe reference to the original is Patrolog%a 
(hraeca, XOiv 945 B-0, but medieval theologians knew Damascene tbrougb 
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A second point to be noted in Liberum Arbitrium^s description of 
himself in his statement of his function (C-Text, xyii^ 173-7) : 

‘ Wlier-of serue ^ ich seide ‘ syre lAherum-arbitrium ? ^ 

' Of som tyme to fyghte/ quatli lie ' falsnesse to destruye, 

And som tyme to suffre botlie sorwe and teene, 

Layke otker leue at my lykynge chese, 

To do wel other wikke a wil with a reyson ^ 

Judging from the emphasis upon destroying falseness and suffering 
sorrow, this Liberum Arbitrinm, unlike the scamp Free Will (i. e 
Self-will) of the morality H%clcscorner, is a will that possesses the 
power to choose the good in preference to the evil. The C-Text 
author stresses the moral qualifications of the free act of choice, 
and defines lilerum arbitnum by its final cause or end, rectitude — 
which IS exactly what St. Anselm had done earlier in his definition 
^^libertas arbitrii est potestas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis 
propter ipsam rectitudinem,-’^ in which he had been followed by a 
number of theologians.® Thus Liberum Arbitrium’s description of 
himself, upon closer scrutiny, reveals the learning and theological 

Burgundio’s translation) , Hugh of St Cker, quoted in Bom Lottin^s ‘‘La 
Throne du Libie Arbitre Pendant le Premier Tiers du Xllle Si^cle,” Revue 
Tliomiste, sxxn (1927), 378 For thirteenth century discussions of the 
problem of whethei liberum arbitrium is a universal power or a unique 
power of the soul, see the latter article St. Thomas Aquinas took it as a 
unique power 

® St Anselm, Dialogus de libero arhitrw, c 3 {Patrologia Latina, cnvni, 
494 B) Those who followed St Anselm in his emphasis upon the moral 
qualifications of the act of choice gave what came to be called ‘ theological ^ 
definitions of free choice, as contrasted to the ‘ philosophical ^ definitions 
which stressed the element of reason in the act of choice Those who gave 
‘ theological ’ definitions emphasized the wilPs lack of efiScacy in its present 
state and need for grace in order to choose the good, following a tradition 
that goes back to St Augustine and St Paul (Eom vii 18) ; those who, 
like Abelard, gave ‘ philosophical ^ definitions interpreted liberum arbitrium 
as the free movement of the reason, following a tradition that goes back to 
Boethius The C-Text author seems to belong to the ‘ theological ^ group 
St Thomas Aquinas reconciles the two traditions See Etienne Gilson, The 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, tr. A H C Downes, New York, 1936, pp 
304-23, especially 316-17, and Dom Odon Lottm, “ Les Definitions du Libre 
Arbitre au Douzieme Si^cle,^^ Revue Thomiste, xxxu (1927), 104-7, 218. 
Definitions of followers of St Anselm are given in Dom Lottm's article, 
on the pages cited. Among those in the ^ theological " tradition, it may be 
added, was Peter Lombard, in his Sentences. 
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subtletly that have been suggested as distinguishing characteristics 
of the C-Text reviser ® 

In Yievr of the theological piecision shown, m C^s definition of 
free choice, I am convinced that the role taken by Liberum 
Arbitrium in the remainder of ^‘^The Vision of Free-Will and of 
the Tree of Charity cannot be so confusing as Dr, Day believes, 
although I am less confident of the correctness of the interpretation 
of this role that I shall offer. Here is Dr. Day^s criticism of the 
part played by Liberum Arbitrium in the C-Text : 

Wkat did C mean by Liberum Arbitrium? In xvii, 158 (not in B) be 
introduced bim as one of tbe aspects of Anima, and as the leader of 
Activa Vita Hence he represents man’s free will But as the teacher of 
Jesus Christ [in C xix, 138], he cannot be so identified; nor again when 
he uses the three piles [suppoiting the Tree of Charity and representing 
Trinity], for man’s free ’uill could not have brought into action the power 
of the Father and the passion of Christ We must conclude that C 

did not recognize how carefully B had defined the limits of man’s free will 
according to Duns Scotus 

My answers to these objections are as follows. To the first 
Assuming that when Liberum Arbitrium is called the teacher of 
Christ the reference is to the humanity of Christ, and remembering 
that by liberum arbitrium the C-Text means a liberum arbiinum 
which has attained its end, rectitude, I do not see anything illogical 
in this role of Liberum Arbitrium^s. To the second . In the C-Text 
(although not in the B-Text) the Tree of Charity, as its names 
Imago Dei and True Love suggest, stands for the rational human 
soul turned toward God and consequently bringing forth the fruit 
of chanty This soul has been turned toward God, i. e. made 

® Cf J M. Manly, “ Pters the Plowman and Its Sequence,” Gamlridge 
History of JBngUsh Literature, n, 31 ; Theophilus D. Hall, “ Was ‘ Langland ’ 
the Author of the C-text of ‘The Vision of Piers Plowman^,” MLR, iv 
(1908), 12 

“ The Revisions of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ ” MLR , xxiu ( 1928 ) , 23-4 Dr 
Day is certainly wrong in taking the C-Text Liberum Arbitrium as only 
of the aspects of Anima” (italics mine); ef Liberum Arbitrmm’s 
explicit identification of himself with all the faculties of the soul in the 
passage quoted above, and Skeat’s remark about it. 

Piers Plowman, C-Text, xix, 7, 9. Matthew of Aquasparta tells us 
that “ Anima enim rationalis est imago Dei ” { Quaestiones disputatae de 
cognitiore, qu. V, quoted in Gilson’s Bpwit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 
467), and St. Augustine and St. Anselm write that the soul becomes the 
image of God especially when it remembers, understands, and loves God 
(St Augustine, Be Trimtate, XXV, 12; St. Anselm, Monologium, c, 67). 
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righjteons^ through the influence of grace — i. e., the Tree is sup- 
poited by the Holy Trinity When evil threatens in the shape of 
the flesh; the woild, and the Devil; grace cooperates with free choice 
to defend the soul; or^ as the allegory has it; Liberum Arbitrium 
avails himself of the help of the Holy Trinity; the three piles. The 
passage is an allegory of the cooperation of grace and free choice in 
the defense of the righteous soul against evil. 

The 'lole^ then; of Liberum Arbitrium m the C-Text; as well as 
the description of this personified faculty of the soul; bears witness 
to the learning and theological tiaming of the C-reviser.^^ The 
whole C-Text conception of the faculty of free choice; I may add, 
IS the orthodox Catholic one; far removed from the theological 
determinism of Bradwaidine which is sometimes pictured as 
exercising a great influence in fouiteenth century England^^ 

The University of Maine GeOBGE SanDEHLIX’ 


If loving God IS more emphasized in the name True Love than reinemhering 
and understanding Him, love is what was stressed by the masters of 
Cistercian mysticism in their teachings about the image of God ( see Gilson, 
op cit , pp 269 ff ) 

Cf C xis, 9 

‘ The tree hihte Trewe-loue,’ quath he ^ the trinite hit sette ’ ” If it 
be objected that the Tree of Chanty cannot stand for the soul because in 
C XIX, 1 1 3 Adam, Abi aham, and others are described as among the fruit 
of the tree, the answer is that in C, although not m B, a change in the 
conception of the Tree is clearly indicated by line 68, ^^Adam was as tree 
and we aren as hus apples ” After this line the Tree assumes a genealogical 
character, and might be called the Tree of Adam 

Another example of C’s greater interest in theological questions than 
B’s is furnished by C xv, 23 ff (B xii, 61 ff ) Here where B gives a 
common generalization about grace being found among humble people, C 
presents a brief but precise analysis of the relations of grace and the 
human will, distinguishing carefully the role of grace in preparing the 
will to choose good (cf St Augustine, Enchiridion, c 32, and De praedesti- 
nations sanctorum, c 5) 

This has been brought out by Manly, CEEL , n, 31, and is clear from 
the passage quoted above, C xvn, 173-7, in which the spontaneity of liberum 
arbitrium is stressed In that passage, for example, the phrase a wil with 
a reyson ” suggests that the act of the will is accompanied by, rather than 
in any way necessitated by, the reason, and recalls St Bernard’s ^‘Porro 
voluntas est motus rationalis . . Habet sane, quocunque se volverit, 

semper rationem comitem, et quodammodo pedissequam. non quod semper 
ex ratione, sed quod nunquam absque ratione moveatur” {Tract atus de 
gratia et libero arbitrio, e 2, Patrologia Latina, cixxxn, 1003 B). 


4 
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AN ORIENTAL THEME IN THE FRm]>J6F8 SAGA 

A number of years ago the Old Norse Frt^ppfs Saga, sufficiently 
well known even to those who are not specialists in the literatures 
of Scandinavia, was subjected anew to a searching analysis. The 
strange motives of the old king Hrmg ceding his young wife to a 
friend, the wholly un-nordic sex taboo attached to a sanctuary of 
Balder, and the various generosity tests were shown to be essentially 
foreign to the civilisation of Northern Europe and to hark back to 
the Semitic East, where parallels are not wanting, both in the 
A'tabian Nights and in isolated Arab stones.^ The author of the 
study in question was however unable to iind an Eastern analogue 
for one of the most striking episodes of the saga. 

FriSp36f, deprived of his beloved Ingib3org, who has been given in 
marriage to the old king Hrmg, disguises himself as a saltburner and 
betakes himself to Hnng's court, where he is hospitably received 

Then it comes to pass that the king and queen are bidden to a feast, and 
Hrmg invites FnSpjdf to accompany them On the way FnSpjdf warns 
the king that the ice over which they are driving is not safe Soon the 
sled bleaks through the thin crust, and Fri6]?36f rescues it and its 
occupants The king says That is a good rescue, and Fri?5}?j6i the Bold 
could not have done better 

Some time after the king says to the saltburner Let us go out to-day 
and look about, for tins is a fair landscape” Then they go out together 
and come to a certain wood The king feels sleepy, lies down and is soon 
snoring FriSJ?36f sits by him He draws his sword, looks at it intently, 
and then flings it away out of reach. At once the king wakes up and 
says ** It happens now that various things come into your mind ” And 
he adds that he has known all along who his guest has been. 

The reader knows of course that the story ends by Hrmg conveniently 
dying, leaving to Fri?Spj6f his possessions and his beloved Ingibiorg 

Gould correctly observed that the episode of En^kjoRs test is 
exotic, but he could recall only one Arabic parallel from the 
NightSy^ where however the rascally Bedum yields to the tempta- 
tion and kills his sleeping benefactor. There is a far more stnkmg 
analogue m the Tripitaha, i. e. a Chinese version of Buddhist 
apologues going back to the beginnings of Buddhist missionary 
propaganda. It reads as follows:® 

N. Gould, “The JFri&pjdfssaga an Oriental Tale,” Scandinavian 
Studies and ^otes, vn (1921-22), pp. 219-50 
« Burton, hi, 111. 

Chavannes, Oinq cents confes et apologues extraits du Tnpitaha 
ohmois, Baris, 1910-11, 1, 38 ff. 
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Theie once lived in India a kind-hearted and benevolent king who, on 
oeing tliieatened with war by a neighbor greedy for land and power, pre- 
1 erred to abdicate rather than to sacrifice the lives of his subjects * 
Accompanied by his son and heir piesnmptive, he leaves his capital. To 
help a needy brahman, he has himself delivered up to his enemy, the prize 
set upon his head serving to relieve the holy man He is condemned to 
die at the stake Before his end he has a chance to see his son, who has 
managed to appioach him in disguise, and to admonish him always to 
f 01 give his enemies 

Disguised as a servant, the son is admitted first into the household of 
one of the royal ministers, then into the royal household itself Owing 
to his ability, he is in time promoted to the post of minister and en- 
trusted with the protection of his royal master 

One day the tyrant goes hunting, accompanied as usual by his minister 
Having been separated from his suite, he finds himself alone with his 
confidant in a pathless vilderness Overcome with fatigue, he hands to 
him his sword, puts lus head on his knees and falls asleep Seeing his 
enemy in his power, the disguised prince unsheathes the sword and is 
about to slay the sleeper when he remembers the admonition of his dying 
father, and he resolutely puts his sword back into its sheath The king 
wakes up and says that he just had a dieam m vhich his enemy Tch'ang- 
cheng (such is the Chinese form of the name of the Indian prince) was 
about to cut off his head The minister ascribes this dream to the demons 
haunting the wilderness, and the king falls again asleep Twice the same 
scene is repeated, but the third time Tch^ang-cheng flings away the sword, 
saying aloud that out of regard for his dead father he pardons his enemy. 
The king wakes up, saying that he has dreamt that Tch‘ang-cheng has 
forgiven him Thereupon Tch^ang-cheng makes himself known and tells his 
story The tyrant repents and returns to him his father’s kingdom 

The similarities between these two stones are fairly obvious: 
in both the hero is exiled by one more powerful than himself, 
in both he returns in disguise and enters the service of his rival, 
in both the latter, who trusts himself into his power either 
because he is convinced of his opponent’s nobility of character or 
because he does not suspect his identity, gives him an opportunity 
to slay him; in both the hero resists the temptation, finally 
flinging away the sword lest he succumb after all to evil thoughts; 
in both, at last, this gesture leads to the denouement of the story 
which m both versions ends happily. 

*0n this theme ef J Dutoit, Jatakam (1908), l, 220; n, 454; m, 15; 
Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Storp, London, 1924-28, VU, 51 ; A Bastian, 
Die Volker des osthchen Asien^ Jena, 1866-71, n, 157; v, 95, Philostratus, 
Vita Apollon , n. 20 
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Since the jataha can have reached Scandinavia only fro^ the 
Near East the facts pointed out fully confirm the conjecture of 
Dr Gould and constitute further evidence for the mediaeval 
migration of story themes from the Orient to the Scandinavian 
North, 

Alexaivdeb H Khappe 


Prmceton, N J 


PUEITAN 

Among the historian Stowers marginalia the following sentence 
on the early use of the term Puritan occurs 

About that tyme [1567] were many congregations of tlie Anabaptysts in 
London, who cawlyd themselvs Pm itans or Unspottyd Lambs of the Lord ^ 

This statement of Stowed says The New English Dictionary, 
^^is probably an error, for otherwise it \_'puritan~\ appears in early 
use always as a term of reproach used by opponents, and resented 
by those to whom it was applied 

Stowers opinion, nevertheless, receives corroboration from a very 
high authority on religious schisms King James I, in the address 

To the Header ” which is prefaced to the 1603 edition of Basilikon 
Boron, says * 

Pirst then, as to the name of Puritanes, I am not ignorant that the style 
thereof doeth properly belong onely to that vile sect amongst the Ana- 
baptists, called the Family of lone, because they thinke themselues onely 
pure . Of this speciall sect I principally meane, when I speake of 
Puritans, divers of them, as Biowne,^ Ferny and others, hauing at sundrie 
times come into Scotland, to sow their popple amongst vs and partly 
uideede, I guie this style to such brain-sicke and headie Preachers then 
disciples and followers, as refusing to be called of that sect, yet participate 
too much with their humours, in maintaining the aboue-mentioned errours , 
not onely agreeing with the generall rule of all Anabaptists, in the con- 
tempt of the ciuill Magistrate, and in leaning to their owne dreams and 
leuelations; but particularly with this sect, in accounting all men profane 
that sweare not to all their fantasies, in making for euery particular 
question of the policie of the Church, as great commotion, as if the article 
of the Trmitie were called in controuersie ” ® 


^ Three Fifteenih-Gentury CJm omcles, ed. J ames Gairdner , Camden 
Society, N S. xxvm {1880), 143. 

® Eobert Browme, the separatist Stowe, likewise, mentions Browne as a 
Puritan 

® The Pohttcdl Works of James J, ed 0. H. Mellwain, Harvard Political 
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Tlfe similarity between the concept underlying our present term, 
fellow-traveller, and King James’ reason for including among the 
Puritans those who refuse to be called a sect, yet participate too 
much with their humours” is indicative of the kmd of caution 
which must be exeicised by histoiians when using or defining 
Puritan and similar Tudor-Stuait religious labels.^ 

^ EE. Beknett 

Northwestern university 


PEARL. ^IKLYCHE’ AND ^EEWAEDE.’ 

Mr. Sledd’s interpretation ^ of Pearl (11. 603-604) — 

for per is veh mon payed inlyche, 
wlieper lyttel oper mucli be hys rewarde — 

as meaning that all the blessed are rewarded alike, since they are 
all m the piesence of God, but that they are not rewarded equally, 
since they differ in their spiiitual capacity to realize His presence,” 
surely rescues the poet from that divided state of mind imputed 
to him in Carleton Brown’s essay, The Author of The Pearl, 
Considered in the Light of his Theological Opinions,” PMLA., xix 
(1904), 115-153. Theologians aside, the author of The Pearl had a 
precedent for his idea in the work of Dante, who, in Paradiso, 
XTXT and xxxii, had depicted the ^hke^ beatitude of all the 
saved through their en]oyment of the Beatific Vision, indicating 
distinction of reward by means of the great symbol of the Eose with 
its various ranks and gradations The Pearl poet’s contemporary, 
Walter Hilton, moreover, would have had no difificulty m under- 
standing Lines 603-604, for he himself had something of the same 
nature to say on the subject. In the Scala Perfechonis,^ he writes . 

Classics, I (Cambiidge, 1918), 7 H M Knappen, Tudor Puriianism 
(Chicago, 1939), 488-89, cites and accepts Stowers statement, saying that 
Puritan was probably used originally by the adherents of the Separatist 
groups to indicate the thoroughness of their reformation” Knappen also 
cites Papers Relating to English Affairs, Preserved , . in the Archives of 
Bimancus Elimheth, n (1894), 7, but he fails to mention King James 

^ One might also compare our lecently coined communazv with King 
James’ Puritan-papists, which he applied to Jesuits (Mcllwain, p 126, 
cf p xxii). 

^ James Sledd, Three Textual Notes on Fourteenth-Century Poetry,” 
MLlSf , LV (1940), 381 

^Waltei Hilton, Bcala Perfectioms (ed Ciessy, reprint, 1901) London, 
Art and Book Company, pp 84-86 
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Thou shalt understand that there he two rewards in the bliss of hCaven, 
which our Lord giveth to chosen souls. The one is Sovereign and Principal^ 
and is called Essential Reward, and that is the knoAVing and loving God 
according to the measure of charity given by God to the soul while she 
lived here in mortal body This reward is best and Sovereign, for it is 
God Himself, and is common to all the souls that shall be saved, in what 
state or degree soever they live in holy Church, more oi less, according to 
the quantity and the muchness of their charity in this life, what degree 
soever they live m 

Then, having enumerated certain special good deeds, which a man 
doth voluntarily over that he is bound to do,^^ he says, ^^When 
they are done truly for God, they are excellent, and shall have a 
special reward, each man in his degree, in the bliss of Heaven 
This special reward he calls Secondary or Accidental and as an 
instance of it mentions the reward of a prophet which will be 
DanieFs, at the last day of doom,^^ over and above the Sovereign 
blessed reward of the love and sight of God.^^ 

M.ARY V. Hillman^- 

College of St. Elimteth 


AN EMENDATION TO A. B. HOUSMAN^S TRANSLATION 
FROM EURIPIDES’ ^^ALCESTIS^^ (962-1005) 

A. E. Housman’s translation from Euripides’ Alceshs contained 
one misprint m its original publication, and with one exception that 
misprint has been carried through in all subsequent printings. 
The mistake may be found m the second line : 

Far-seeking and deep debate, . . . 
which should read 

Far seeking and deep debate. 

The hyphen in '' Far-seeking ” should not be there, for, to quote 
Housman’s own words (from a private letter), seehing is a noun 
substantive ” 

Housman was extremely exacting in punctuation; this emenda- 
tion, heretofore unknown, should therefore be of some value to 
students interested in his poetry and his scholarship. 

Haley J. Rxjnyak 

University of Wisconsin 
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Poesid y Estilo de Pallo Neruda. For Amado Alonso. Intexpre- 
tacion de nna poesia hermetica. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada, S. A. (S. 1). Pp. 294. $5. moneda argentina. 

Amado Alonso se di6 a conocer hace muchos anos como uno de 
los mas aventa]ados discipulos de la escuela de fllologos que se 
formd en el Centro de Estudios Historicos de Madrid^ senoreada 
por la figura ilustre de Eamdn Menendez Pidal. Trasplantado a 
Buenos Aires ha forjado en aquella Universidad el foco mas mipor- 
tante de trabajos linguisticos de todo el nmndo hispano-americano 
ha publieado estudios filoldgicos de sumo valor, y ya puede ver su 
labor continuada en la obra de discipulos de merito. Todo eso le ha 
ganado justo titulo de maestro en filologia hispana 

A1 aplicar sus luces al prof undo comento de la obra poetica de 
un poeta aun ]oven, Pablo Neruda, Amado Alonso sigue la actitud 
de la nueva filologia (Vossler, Spitzer, Curtius, etc.) que mclina 
su interes sobra la obra de la poesia contemporanea con el mismo 
celo y rigor que si estudiara a un clasico remoto en el tiempo. 
Actitud que se nos representa como exemplar, en lo que contradice 
a aquella postura de recelo y miedo que solia sentir gran parte de 
los universitanos y aeademicos espanoles en cuanto ponian los ojos 
sobre los libros de sus contemporaneos. Al fin y al cabo es la tra- 
dicidn clasica de los fildlogos del Renacimiento, que, nutridos de 
ciencia antigua, no desdenaban el enfocarla sobre las creaciones de 
sus contemporaneos. Asi un Tamayo de Vargas, un Brocense, un 
Salzedo Coronel, por no citar mas que espanoles. 

Al escoger a Pablo Neruda como tema, Amado Alonso tenia 
muchas y buenas razones. La primera, la esencial es el ser Neruda 
un poeta grande y autentico. La segunda que Neruda y su poesia 
estan, en los momentos actuates, ejereiendo ima mtiuencia en todo 
el mundo de habla espanola que ningun otro poeta americano habia 
alcanzado desde Euben Dario. Y otra, y no menor, es que el 
fenomeno poetico que personifica Neruda es tan frondoso, que 
ofreee al critico no menos tentaeiones de exploracidn que las que 
una selva virgen americana brindaria al estudioso de las eiencias 
de la naturaleza. Oscura, como floresta, nquisuna como ella en 
floraciones extranas, bellas unas y malsanas otras, la poesia de 
Neruda invita a aventurarse por sus profundidades en busca de 
ejemplares euriosos de la actividad poetica. 

El mdtodo que emplea, sm renunciar sistematicamente al punto 
de vista historico-cultural, traido con acierto en vanas ocasiones, 
por ejemplo al xeferirse a las influencias de la filosofia de Schopen- 
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hauer y de la poesia del unigiiayo Sabat Ercasty, es el estiHstiCo y 
Imgmstico. 

El proposito es aclarar algunas de las oscuridades de la poesia 
de Neruda. Los yersos de este poeta resultan enigmaticos, muy a 
meuudo Pero, afirma con gallardia Amado Alonso, ^^la calidad 
de una poesia no se mide por lo facil ni lo diflcil que sea de com- 
prender."’^ Y su libro es una magnlfica prueba de su comprension 
de una poesia bonda y oscura y un yalioso auxilio para que la 
comprendan los demds. 

ciQue clase de poeta es Neruda? Un rom4ntico, un arcliirro- 
mantico. Es la suya una poesia escapada tumultuosamente de su 
corazon, romdntica por la exacerbacion del sentimiento."^^ Y un 
expresionista, ^^por el modo eruptivo de salir^^ de esa poesia. La 
evolucion poetica de Neruda se definirla como ^^una progresiya 
condensacion sentimental por ensimismamiento, un cada vez mas 
obstmado ancla]e en el sentimiento, en lo hondo de si mismo, 
desentendiendose cada yez mas de las estructuras objetivas.’’^ Este 
desentenderse es la causa capital de la osciiridad de su poesia. El 
sentimiento de Neruda va sufnendo, paralelamente, una agravaeion 
de su misma Indole ensimismada, que le lleva de la nielaiieoHa 
hasta la angustia. 

Es caracterlstica de cabo a cabo, en la poesia de Neruda, una 
vision desintegrada de lo real En ella coincide, dice Amado Alonso, 
con el abmco de desintegracion propio de nuestra epoca, apreciable 
en tantas formas de arte, impresionismo, cubismo, espresionismo, 
liter atura de James Joyce, de Marcel Proust. Pero en Neruda la 
desmtegraci6n, es algo mas que una manera de contemplar lo real, 
0 de tratar la realidad : “ es un modo de ser la realidad.^^ La yida 
de todo lo vivo es un estarse munendo, la existencia de lo con- 
sisteiite es un estarse desbaciendo.^^ Y en medio de este fatal 
desagregarse de todo lo real el poeta, tragicamente, siente la lucba 
entre el afan de perpetuidad, que es el poetizar, y la inexorabilidad 
de la destruccion, que es la vida. Se explica asi el sentimiento de 
angustia subyacente en tanto poema. 

En otro capitulo estudianse las relaciones entre intuicion y senti- 
miento, que en el poeta clasico son de equilibrio. En Neruda, por 
el contrario mtuicidn y sentimiento estan en perpetuo desequilibno, 
y de aM se deriva tanta dificultad de entender. Neruda no atiende 
a la realidad de lo intuido, sino al estado sentimental que en el 
proYOca esa realidad. Se ensimisma, en ella. ( El ensimismamiento 
consiste en repetidas inmersiones en el sentir.^^) Por eonsiguiente, 
dice Alonso <icu41 sera el recto cammo para entender las tiradas 
de imagenes en que irrumpe el sentimiento del poeta? Instalarnos 
en el mismo foco desde el cual son lanzadas estas imagenes, esto 
es en la entrana misma del sentimiento genitor de cada poema. No 
vale el querer entender intelectivamente, primero, las construcciones 
externas, y pasar de ellas al sentimiento, sigue Aonso. Porque esas 
construcciones externas no ser4n comprensibles como no lleguemos 
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a elRs desde el sentiiniento que las proYOca Lo prmero es entre- 
garse al clima sentimental^^ propuesto. Creemos qne las afirma- 
ciones qne aqnl hace el antor y sn distincion entre comprension 
practica y poetica son de pertinente aplicacion a toda elase de poesia 
de la llamada oscura^ sobretodo la de origeii simbolista o neo- 
rromantieo. Y, ademas^ representan tina de esas v^erdades ya 
asiomaticas qne no pnede pasar por altoi el comentador o el es- 
tndioso de poesia. Erente al vie^o sistema de intentar comprender 
nn poema oscnro fiotando y refrotando sns snperficies con analisis 
racionales^ como si se le qnisiera qnitar sn capa de oscnridad^ 
mnchos creemos en el nnevo metodo de introdueirnoS;, por obra de 
lectura total, mas qne de inqnisieion analitica^ en el centre misnio 
del poema, y desde alii, ir atravesando sns capas sncesivas hasta 
llegar a sn exterior, qne entonces se nos apaiecera claro, en luncion 
de todo lo qne antes tnvimos qne cmzar y qne nos explica, fhora, 
el porqne es asi, por fnera. 

Empleando ese proeedimiento Anado Alonso en varies capitnlos 
nos da interpretaeiones magistrales de algunos poemas, como 
Barcarola, Galope muerto, excelentes pruebas para mi de la snpe- 
rioridad de esta forma de entender el poema sobre la antigua 
expUcatwn de texte, piodncto de la critica positivista 

El ritmo, en IsTernda tiene poi niision principal la de guardar y 
expresar el impetn del sentimiento. La sintaxis, mny compleja, es 
borrosa, sin dibn^o, y permite a mncha materia fonetica y sintactica 
qne qnede en el poema sin elaborarse esteticamente, sin incorpo- 
rarse armomcamente a la ereacidn poetica. Por lo cnal, conclnye 
Alonso, tenemos a veces la impresion de ballarnos ante nna poesia 

tradncida en verso,^^ pero con dificnltades mvencibles. Esta sm- 
taxis no es caprichosa , se la explica nno insertandola en la vision 
desintegradora qne ya citamos. Desde Inego qne la forma de nna 
poesia nacida de esa vision y realizada eon ese ntmo y esa sintaxis, 
es esencialmente confnsa. Hay en Nernda nna ^^hostilidad pro- 
gramatica a la forma.^^ Pero esta ansencia de forma de la primera 
epoca del poeta, esa poesia de la libxe aventnra es sncedida mas 
tarde por lo qne llama Amado Alonso ^^idea formante la forma 
como creacion.-^^ La fnerza inspiradora del poeta evoca la presencia 
de ciertas imagenes, y al hacerlo va dandose forma a si misma. Es 
la emocion no descrita o pmtada, sino presentada y actnando.^^ 
Las observaciones antedichas sobre la forma, con otras que no 
podemos extractar, si no constitnyen nna teoria organica de la 
forma poetica en general, cosa qne sin dnda no se propuso bacer 
el antor relnmbran de atisbos y sngestiones sobre este problema 
capital de la creacion poetica y son de lo mas denso del libro. 

Estndia por nltimo Amado Alonso algnnas fases tipicas de la 
fantasia poetica de Hernda, eon sns correspondientes cnstalizaciones 
en recnrsos estilistieos. En las imagenes comparativas prescinde de 
la expresion de lo eomparado. TJsa lo concrete material, por lo 
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inmaterial. Particulariza lo generico. Emplea simbolos msistelites, 
algunos de los cuales como rosas, pcUomaSy mariposaSy ahejas^ peceSy 
sal, nombre, campanas, uvas, pelos, medtas, mtarios, etc. son glosa- 
dos con copia de ejemplos por el autor, en nna extensa seccion del 
libro. La objetivacion de lo snb^etivo se corresponde con lo inverso, 
la objetivacion de lo snbjetivo, en mncbos casos. Hay en Neruda 
escapadas frecnentes a visiones de radio cosmico y nna manifiesta 
tendencia a la desmesura en las imagenes La abstraeeidn se ntiliza 
como recnrso de intensificar la vision. Objetos beterogeneos, disjecta 
membra, se encnentran derramados por los poemas. Y con mucha 
frecuencia el pensar poetico de Nernda se presenta con nna cons- 
titncion oninca/^ donde la exaltacion trinnfante es arrolladora y 
donde la angnstia adqniere extremos de pesadilla/^ La combinacion 
y entrecrnzamiento de todos estos elementos que yo apunto, y qne 
Alonso estudia tan sagazmente, explica la, dificultad y extraneza de 
la poesia nerndiana. 

Pero Alonso no de 3 a esta extraneza snelta y flotante en el aire, 
como hi^a del capncho. Nernda segnn el, es nn indice de sn epoca. 
Confnsion, desintegracion, tocan las raices mismas de la vida de 
nnestro tiempo. Ningnn poeta lleva con tanta dignidad — ni el 
fntnrista, ni el dadaista, ni el snperrealista — la representacion de 
nnestro tiempo, donde todo se desintegra, por el qne circnla la 
angnstia metafisica, y en el cnal las gentes, apartandose de creencias 
heredadas, se embarcan en aventnras extremistas, entre desespera- 
cidn y miedo. Es la contextnra misma de nnestra epoca desqni- 
ciada, resonando entera en los versos de na poeta qne al pnncipio 
no parecia tener otra ^nstificacidn qne la arbitrariedad individnal.^^ 

Y esto es lo qne hace el libro de Amado Alonso. Probarnos a 
traves de nn proceso donde se conjugan pensamiento riguroso, 
concienznda tecnica filoldgica, experta sensibilidad poetica, qne la 
poesia de Nernda, y, por extension podriamos decir, la poesia 
oscnra y diflcil de nnestros dlas cnando es grande, como la de 
Nernda, no es voltereta arbitraria, cabnola irresponsable, sino voz 
de mnchas almas que viven los mismos sentimientos, sm saberlos 
decir. 

Y, nada mas estimnlante, mas cargado de esperanza, qne este 
espectacnlo del libro de Amado Alonso nna poesia de desorden, 
sometida al orden qne la inteligencia alnmbra en todo lo qne Uega, 
por fin, a comprender. Poesia soberbiamente desintegradora, sotoe 
nna realidad desmtegrada, la de Nernda, dice Amado Alonso. Pero 
ese fendmeno asi descnto, al final del libro qneda integrado, gracias 
a la penetracion del crltico en las llneas de claridad, qne nacen, 
como las del alba, de todo acto de profnndo entender. 


Pedro Salikas 
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Dostoevshij the Malcing of a Novehst. By EeisTEST J. Simmons. 

London^ New York, Toronto . Oxford University Press, 1940 

Pp. X + 416 $3 00. 

This volume by Dr. Simmons is a landmark in the stndies of 
Dostoevski in the English language, for hitherto, as the author 
well notes, far too many scholars have treated his novels as texts 
on which to write tracts on morals, religion, and psychology’'. Dr 
Simmons has taken a different point of view and following some of 
the Russian critics, he has sought to trace rather the genesis and 
development of ideas in the mind of the author as shown by the 
copious notebooks which he has left in the prepaiation of his 
various works The publication and careful study of this material 
is obviously of the greatest importance for all those who wnuld 
eliminate tracts about Dostoevski and study his achievements 

Perhaps, however, the ancient authors were more fortunate in 
that they left no notebooks. Let us imagine, for example, the diffi- 
culties which we would encounter if we possessed all the preliminary 
drafts of a play by Shakespeare or Euripides. The problems that 
confront scholars and critics would often be cleaied up but many 
new ones would be cieated. That is the trouble with Dostoevski. 
The present volume shows us how he created his characters but 
there are many questions that still baffle solution, largely because 
we know the wav in which the preliminary forms originated. 

At the same time Dr. Simmons is very much influenced, as he 
admits (p 391), by the views of Pereverzev on dualism and the 
Double It IS undeniably true that Dostoevski from at least his 
early story. The Double, to the end of his career was much inter- 
ested m the problem of dualism in character. Yet it may well be 
asked whether the views of Pereverzev were not influenced origi- 
nally by a desire to justify Dostoevski m the eyes of the Soviet 
authorities and whether the political views of Dostoevski were not 
the starting point of much of his views as to the Double type. It 
IS painfully easy to divide the main chaiacters into Meek characters. 
Self-willed characters, and Doubles, but this perhaps overlooks the 
fact that the Double becomes automatically any figure which has 
the struggle between mind and heart, between two conflicting ideals, 
between two moods at any stage m his caieer. Theie is a great 
gulf between Yersilov and Ivan Karamazov and it is to be noted 
that Dostoevski himself applies the word Double only to the former 
and regards the second as undergoing a conflict, as do many of the 
great figures in the world of literature. 

Perhaps the touchstone for much of Dostoevski is to be found m 
that enigmatic story. The Double, from his earlv years and the com- 
plexities of that story, a Petersburg Poem as he subtitles it, are 
not adequately handled either by Dr. Simmons or by Pereverzev. 
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The work of Bern in Praha raises many other questions which nfust 
sooner or later be handled 

This Yolume also ignores the problems inherent in Dostoevskies 
use of other authors and his relations to Pushkin, Gogol, and older 
Eussian writers as well as such European authors as Schiller 
There are many points here which still need careful consideration, 
before we can fully understand how and why Dostoevski wrote as he 
did, especially in view of the fact that his final copy often differs 
markedly in emphasis and detail from the sketches in the notebooks 

Dr. Simmons writes (p. 383), “His mind was with the reason- 
ing of Ivan, his heart with the precepts of Zosima/^ Perhaps this 
antipathy of mind and heart was even more fundamental than some 
of the dualistic debates in reasoning and in feeling that we find 
elsewhere. Perhaps Dimitry Karamazov is a double of the heart or 
a representative of conflict in the heart as Ivan is of the mind. 
Perhaps there is some new aspect that needs to be analvzed before 
we can get to the real Dostoevski and the real meaning of his 
works 

Nevertheless this work is a far more serious attempt to under- 
stand the author than most of the previous critics have made and 
the book is invaluable for all those who desire to treat Dostoevski 
as literature and to find out the qualities that have made him great 
and given him his popularity. Of all the writers of the nineteenth 
century Dostoevski offers by far the most complicated problem, 
if we would reach to the man and his essence He is not a pro- 
phet but a keen analyst delving into the human spirit more deeply 
than perhaps he himself realized. Yet for this very reason we must 
be grateful to Dr. Simmons for making the material of this book 
available m English and for many keen and searching comments 
on the technique and methods of a remarkable writer and character 

Clakeitce a Maititikg 

Columbia University 


Le MysUre poetique. Par Pieeee Trahaed. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 
1940. Pp. 176. 

L^auteur d^un ouvrage en trois volumes sur Merimee, d^un autre 
en quatre volumes sur Les maitres de la sensibilite au xviii® siecle, 
d’un recent volume sur La SensihiliU rholvdionnaire, sans compter 
plusieurs autres etudes qui font de lui un des maitres de la critique 
litteraire de ces dernieres annees, M. Trahard vient de s’attaquer 
au delicat probleme de la “Poesie pure’^ II s^entoure de pre- 
cautions, ecnvant des la premiere page, “investigation meur- 
txi^re, j’entends dont on revient meurtri de n^avoir rien trouve.’^ 
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Jamais^ dit-il un peu plus has, les theories n’orit ete plus uom- 
breuses qu^au]ourcldiui/^ alois que, pourtant, non seulement une 
definition de la poesie pure n’existe pas, mais que d’ailleurs toute 
definition est inutile (p 9), 

Cependant, on ne ferme pas ce livre sans grand profit On y 
trouve lecueillies un giand nombre d^opmions emanant de noms 
celebres, Eimbaud, Mallaime, Bremond, Yaleiy, Cassou, Aragon, 
Eoyere, etc. Et shl v a encoie bien des mots qm sont llah, blah, 
blab comme dirait Stuait Chase/ Eabcndante documentation de 
M Trahard aura tou]ours le merite de dispensei de fastidieuses 
recherches ceux qui ne shnteressent pas particulierement an pro- 
bleme, et cependant tiennent a etre au conrant du debat. Son atti- 
tude senible etre plutdt favorable au mouvement de la poesie pure, 
et d^approuver ceux qui denonceraient comme faux poetes des 
Musset, Banville, Coppee, Jammes, Eostand, Zamacois, Geraldy. 
On fait valoir comme argument quhls sont des poetes faeiles.^^ 
Est-ce suffisant et n^entend-on pas par la, au fond, quails sont 
realistes^ Mais a ee taux-la que dire de ces vers de Valery cit& 
par Bauteur lui-meme 

Les cris aigus des filles cLatouillees, 

Les yeux, les dents, les panpieres mouillees, 

Le sein cliarmant qui joue avec le feu (p 29) 

Ou ce mot du champion du ^^musicisme integral,’^ Jean Eovere 
^^la poesie est poui nous, non du nectar, mais du sang” (p. 27). 

Quels sont les causes qui ont amene a Ihdee de la poesie pure^ 
D^une fagon generale on peut dire que c^est la reaction centre le 
realisme en litterature et en art, et centre Bintellectualisme en 
philosophic. Et ici M. Trahard entend specialement le bergso- 
nisme, tout mysticisme (^^La poesie, mon Dieu, e’est vous,” Man- 
tain), le symbolisme, la ps^^chanalyse, sans compter cubisme, dada- 
isme, futurisme, surrealisme, voire arts plastiques, la musique et 
la danse, — ^bref tout ce qui est intellectuellement inarticule. Toutes 
ces attitudes ou notions pretendent d^ailleurs remplacer le realisme 
superficiel d^hier par un realisme plus profond puisque, comme le 
veut Bremond, ^Ha creation poetique est le passage du mo'i de 
surface au moi profond” (p. 62), ou comme Bexprime le ^^poete 
pyrogene ” P. Albert-Birot • 

Je ne sais ofi je finis, ofi je commence, 

Et je fais le tour mfim 
Du monde infini que je suis (p 81). 


^ Tels la technique de MicheLAnge est celle de Dante, et Tart de Rodin 
celui de Hugo ’’ (p 116) “line danseuse est non seulement un corps, mais 
une toe rhythm4e” (p 126) Representer “le mystere de toute chose par 
le mystere du langage” (p 128) Opposer a la formule de Verlaine “ De 
la musique avant toute chose,” la formule plus large “ De Demotion avant 
toute chose” (p 133) “La grande sagesse doit etre mystique, et elle Test, 
si clairement exprim^e et pensee qu^elle puisse etre” (p 135). Etc 
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Tout cela pousse a ^Evaporation, a la poesie pure, c. a. d. ^ans 
contenu substantiel. 

M. Trahard ne parait pas vouloir cacher son inclination per- 
sonnelle an valerisme, leqnel combine, avec une poesie qui n’est 
qne du son, un intellectualisme aigu Tel poeme a commence en 
moi pas la simple indication d’un rythme, qui s’est pen a pen 
donne un sens/^ p 123) Tout le chapitre X est un expose admi- 
rable, en quelques pages, de ^essence du valerisme, et ce n^est pas la 
faute de Fauteur si le sentiment de Fincompatibilite demeure dans 
Fesprit du lecteur entre intellectualite et poesie non intellectuelle. 
En somme, d^accord en ceci avec Eodin, Valery insiste sur Fart 
conscient S^il re^ette le reve, Fenthousiasme, la naivete, le 
hasard, Fintuition, il recommande tout ce qui, dans Facte crea- 
teur, releve de Fintelligence, de Fespnt, de la raison. La poesie 
est une oeuvre de peine et Fart, de calcul et de volonte^^ (p 147). 
On lit encore, p. 151 . Pour Valery, comme pour H. Larson, il 
existe une logique de la poesie, qui est la logique dEliee, subtile de 
Fintuition, car Fmtuition il ne Faccepte que domptee.” Eaut-il 
etre etonne que E. de Souza refute avec force le faux classicisms 
de Valery, dur, lourd, rigide, caique sur la poetique de Boileau, 
d^E Poe, et ce qui est pire de J,-B. Eousseau et de Delille • 

Pour moi le jeu d’^chec ressemble an jeu des vers, 
a declare celui-ci (p 152) 

Un point qui n^est certainement pas sans interEt: Au dEbut de 
son livre, M Trahard fait une distinction entre des poetes revoltes 
(tels Byron, Eimbaud, Mallarme) et des poetes rEvolutionnaires ; 
mais plus loin il constate quW groupe important des poetes 
modernistes plus rEcents — ^les surrealistes entre autres — ont insistE 
pour rapprocher organiquement leur notion de poesie pure avec 
leurs activites rEvolutionnaires. Le probleme meriterait d^etre 
approfondi davantage. On voit bien le manque de rapport neces- 
saire entre revoltE et revolutionnaire dans des cas comme ceux de 
Byron, Eimbaud, Mallarme, mais on voit beaucoup moms en quoi 
consiste exactement le rapport afBrme par ces modernistes entre 
pensee pure et revolution. 

Albekt Schik-z 

University of Pennsylvania 


Eees^ Gabioit: Bemy de Gourmont, essai de iiographie intel- 
leciuelle. Pans, Bomn et Cie, 1940. Pp. x + 278 + 279-312. 

Another proof of the recurrent attraction exerted by Eemy de 
Gourmont on the Anglo-Saxon mind (cf. Havelock Ellis, T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound, Eichard Aldington, all translators and propar 
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gandists of G/s work) is the appearance at this time^ when 
interest in G isi at a low ebb;, of Prof. Rees^ (Univ. of Wales) 
intellectual biography of the author. Professional critics of G. 
(Coulon^ Legrand-Chabrier;, Beaunier, et al,) have had nothing to 
say on his account since the discussion by Rene Taupm of G.^s 
importance to Imagism and American poetry (ca 1929). Two 
theses (Bencze, Toulouse, 1929 and Jacob, Illinois, 1931) have 
had the defects, according to Rees, of concentrating exclusively on 
G ^s esthetics in the first case and of failing to point out G.^s 
chronological development as a thinker in the second. Chronology 
forms the framework of Rees^ work G/s career is divided into 
periods of youth and literary debuts, symbolism (1889-1896), a 
tiansition period (1896-1898), and maturity (1899-1915) Rees 
finds it possible to reconstruct the steps by which G. passed from 
an initial literary conservatism {Merlette, 1886, with its echoes of 
Romanticism and Flaubert), through a phase dominated by the 
symbolist esthetic of individualism and introversion {Litanies de 
la Rose, 1892, the Livres des Masques, etc.) to a period of intel- 
lectual self-analvsis after which G.^s philosophic attitude became 
fixed. The two principles of G.^s mature outlook are, following 
Rees, an ironic skepticism (emotionally reinforced by the symbolist 
faith in relativism and liberty of thought) and a complete accept- 
ance of physiological psychology (buttressed by extensive amateur 
research), Rees stresses what he terms G.'’s philosophic attitude 
rather than any metaphysic implicit in his work G. emerges from 
Rees^ study as a sort of Diderot of modern times, an enquiring 
spirit in search of originality in art and engrossed by the historic 
and contemporary interplay of ideas. Instinctive opposition to the 
idSes regues of his age prompted G. to seek out heterodoxies in all 
fields: Latin poetry of the Middle Ages, Mohere’s immordisme, 
La Fontaine’s realistic opportunism, the free thought of the 
hbertms, G.’s chief characteristics appear as anti-sentimental 
epicurianism {Tine Nuit au Luxembourg) , skeptical psychological 
materialism {La Physique de V Amour) ^ and a talent for the free 
play of thought {Promenades philosopJiiques) , The eclipse of G.’s 
fame in France since the first World War Rees attributes to the 
mdifierence of the public toward G’s mamere symboliste and 
toward a work of independent philosophic detachment tainted with 
the same skepticism as that found in the works of G.’s similarly 
discredited contemporary, Anatole France. G., however, remains in 
Rees’ image a lofty peak in the critical sierra of our age, only 
temporarily obscured by clouds which will soon roll back to disclose 
a towering figure. 

Rees has undertaken the difficult problem of reconstructmg an 
intellectual biography ” in a persuasive and on the whole praise- 
worthy fashion. In his extensive culling of citations from G.’s 
texts, the critic has tried to steer a perilous course between textual 
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paraphrase on one hand and formal literary criticism on the other, 
not without running afoul of each in his effort to approach G mind 
through his works. Certain repetitions and insistences slow down 
the progress of the argument. The use 'passim of the phrase 
^^esthetiqne symboliste^^ without giving a satisfactory definition 
of it lends an unfortunate vagueness to the reiterated assertion of 
the importance of G/s symbolist period in his critical development 
The whole of Chapter II {A'wtour du Symlohsme) might conve- 
niently have been either omitted, or assimilated into Chapter III 
{Grourmont et le Symhohsme) , since it retraces already familiar 
material and contains no original contribution to the sub]ect. 
As a recapitulation of G.^s intellectual and literary achievements, 
Eees^ work is, despite excessive detail, excellent The reader may, 
however, take issue with some of Eees^ value ]udgments, as well 
as with his interpretation of the causes and significance of G.’s 
dwindling influence. Moie attention to G^s reputation m the early 
1900’s among the avant-garde writers would have disclosed a 
growing antagonism to G., not 'because of his Symbolism but 
because G., despite his stylistic maniere symboliste, actually failed 
to appreciate and to understand what the new literature was to 
discover in symbolism, namely, visionary poetry (cf G.^s mistaken 
estimates of both Eimbaud and Lautreamont) . G paid lip-service to 
Mallarme, but shows no evidence of having grasped his real sig- 
nificance. Baudelaire he could encompass, Baudelaire is logical, 
and G. hated the non-logical with Flaubertian bitterness G.^s pre- 
Ereudian psychology was the product of reason alone, a convenient 
mental frame of reference, a fausse clef to the problems of human 
behavior. Face to face with non-intellectual, oneiric art, G. balked 
and retreated into Homais-like conservatism. Eees’ otherwise 
admirable study might have been enlivened by the presence of 
something without which few critical works seem complete and 
just* a sense of the possible deficiencies of his hero, a touch of 
friendly antagonism. Closer scrutiny might have revealed to 
Eees a G. homo duplex, at once the apostle of modernism and the 
outmoded reactionary 

Mr Eees^ bibliography is admirably constructed and seems com- 
plete. Several lettres incites by G are quoted in the text, and con- 
sultation of documents preserved at the B. N. and elsewhere has 
permitted the author to make a number of factual additions to G. 
biography. If Eees^ expressed purpose of furnishing to future liter- 
ary historians ^^la matiere brute de syntheses plus generales sur 
. . . Eemy de Gourmont seems both modest and overconfident, the 
explanation lies less in the fact that Eees’ own synthesis is quite 
excellent than in our new impatience with the old ^^building- 
block” theory of scholarship, accordmg to which each research 
worker contributes his brick to the edifice to be erected by the 
Master Builder who never appears. Chacun sa synihese would 
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appea? to be at once a counsel of desperation and tbe plainest 
common sense 

Bruce A. Morsissette 

Washington University 


Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers. Pnblie par Bertil Malmbeeg. 

Lnnd Gleeinp, 1940 Pp. 210. 

This edition of Le conte de Poitiers forms the first volume of 
Alf Lombardis new series^ Etudes romanes de Lund. It is to be 
followed by editions of BeneiPs Yie de Thomas Beclcet^ Wace^s 
Vie de saint Nicolas, Le roman du Mont-8 aint-Michel, and Le 
bestiaire d^ amour rime. 

My own text of Le conte de Poitiers, published some four years 
ago^ contains a certam number of defects, most of which — along 
with some inexistent ones — ^have been pointed out by Jeanroy and 
Langfors in their respective reviews ^ Profiting by these reviews, 
M. has produced a text which is certainly in some respects an 
improvement on mine. Unfortunately, however, it is by no means 
devoid of inaccuracies, and some of M editorial practices are, 
to say the least, questionable. It is indefensible, for instance, to 
retain qui for que (vs 20 et al.) on the giounds that the copyist 
confused qui and cui and that the latter might be used accusatively. 
The accusative use of cui was not frequent and occurred only under 
special conditions (cf. Foulet, Petite syntaxe, § 253). On the other 
hand, confusion of qui and que is one of the most common scribal 
errors, arising doubtless from the circumstance that the abbrevi- 
ation mark in que was frequently so written that it resembled a 
superscribed i. Incidentally M. has gone astray a number of times 
in the resolution of abbreviations: vs. 707, read Par, not For; 
vs. 1224, read Por, not Par; vs 192, read graallie, not garallie; vs. 
657, read puis, not pour, vss. 1386, 1457, read cascune instead of 
cascone, a non-existent form. M. is mistaken m indicating that 
les, written above the line in vs. 640, is in a more recent hand than 
the copyisPs. Despite M.^s assertions to the contrary, the leadings 
of vss. 188 and 216 are mdubitably jetes and Vai c. respectively; 
the former, of course, must be corrected, and the latter possibly 
also. M.^s corrections in the following verses are not only unneces- 
sary but, for the most part, indefensible despite havmg in some 
eases been recommended by Jeanroy or Langfois: vss. 172, 246, 
309, 515, 594, 795-6, 1463, 1529. Contrary to M.^s belief, all of 
vs. 1806 must be re]eeted as not belonging to the text, his expla- 
nation not only lacks transcriptional probability, but is invalidated 
by vs. 1087, which shows that the duke could not have figured 

^Jeanroy m Neuphil Mitt, xxxix (1938), 199 and Langfors in Ro., 
Lxiv (1938), 409. Mr. M was unaware of the reviews ty Mrs. Frank in 
MLN, Lm (1938), 65 and hy Desonay in Revue Beige de Philologte et 
d’Mistoire, xvi (1937), 965 
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m the emimeration preceding. As indicated in my edition,^ there 
IS certainly a lacuna after vs. 1203. M.^s doubt of this on the 
ground that two successive couplets having the same rime would be 
tres anormal ” is obviated by the next four verses, 1204-18, 
which present precisely that abnormality In any case, an odd 
verse in a poem which rimes in couplets would certainly be much 
more strange. Vss. 863 and 1237 do not, as M indicates in his 
notes and on p 96, contain an invocation to the deity , he has simply 
mistaken plural vocative forms for the singular , the poet is address- 
ing himself m both these places to his readers or auditors. The 
punctuation is erratic and often confusing, instances of faulty 
punctuation are too numerous for mention here 

In his introduction, M. devotes a number of pages to summing 
up what has been written by others on the Wager Cycle and on the 
literary influences which the author of Le conte de Poitiers under- 
went. He has nothing new to add here despite the impression to 
the contrary given in his foreword He attempts next, not very 
convincingly, to revive a theory, first advanced by Eerd. Wolf, 
holding that the Romm de la Violette does not derive directly 
from Le conte de Poitiers but that the two descend from a common 
source.^ Relying upon rather vague historical parallels, he would 
place the date of the Conte de Poitiers in the neighborhood of 
1240 ; this, I feel, is at least fifteen or twenty years too late The 
greater part of the hundred-odd page introduction is devoted to a 
Imguistic study which treats together — one may imagine the result- 
ing confusion — the language of the poet and that of the copyist 
Although one may question the need for printing so lengthy a treat- 
ment of the language of a brief, mediocre poem presenting practi- 
cally nothing in the way of linguistic paiticularity and although 
one may doubt the propriety of including in the introduction of an 
edition much that is dragged in here, the linguistic study is, 
nevertheless, M.^s soundest contribution.^ 

Feeideeic Koenig 

University of Arveona 

“I shall examine tins point in detail in a forthcoming study of the 
Wager Cycle 

® The preceding review was already in type when I leceived a copy of C 
Fahlin’s interesting study, “ Les sources et la date du Roman du Comte de 
PoiUers” (reprinted from Studia Neophilologica, xin, 181-225). This 
article began as a review of Malmherg’s edition, hut grew into a thorough- 
going examination of the interfihations ol the Conte de Poitiers ^ Macaire, 
Boon de la Roche, Gaydon, Parise la Duchesse, and Florence de Rome with 
the objective of invalidating M ’s contention that the Violette is not directly 
dependent upon the Conte de Poitiers and of establishing more satisfactorily 
the date of the latter Wiiile some reservations must be maintained con- 
ceining the sequence he attempts to establish for the works studied, Fahlm 
has demonstrated beyond any doubt the interdependence of these composi- 
tions and has made thereby an important contribution to the study of the 
Cycle of the Woman Falsely Accused. 
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Rickard Crashaw a Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin 
Waerek. Louisiana State "University Press, 1939. Pp. sv •+ 
260. $3,00. 

This IS an admirably informed and discriminating study of a 
poetic achievement which most students even of the period still 
need a good deal of help to appreciate. The author is equipped, as 
are few scholars, with both the knowledge and the critical tact 
essential for the reconstruction of the poePs context of time and 
place, associates, instruments of piety and sensibility, and pre- 
decessors m kind The opening chapter, The Laudian Move- 
ment and the Counter-Reformation,^’ sets the standard of the book 
It IS a compact and scrupulously documented groundplan of a 
highly complicated spiritual and aesthetic scene. The next chap- 
ter, The Man,^^ the fruit of much patient and ingenious literary 
detection on the author^s part, affords an mdispensable summary 
of all that IS Imown and most of what can safely be con]ectured on 
that tempting subject The third chapter is a thoroughly in- 
structed survey of one important aspect of baroque art, character- 
istically precise m its definitions and stimulating in its implica- 
tions. In like manner in the fourth chapter Mr. Warren’s mastery 
of the rhetoric of the time makes his analysis of the technical prob- 
lems and resources of Crashaw’s verse sure and illummating. The 
final chapter on the poet’s reputation smce his day helps to complete 
the bridge between his world and ours 

Much of the distinction of this book lies in the fact that a study 
of sensibility which might so easily have been subjective and im- 
pressionistic IS, in fact, to so high a degree objective and judicial. 
Yet one may not unreasonably wish that a critic of Mr. "Warren’s 
resources had at certain pomts in the discussion of the poet’s per- 
sonality hazarded a little more of mference and interpretation So 
too, in the final appraisal of the poetry as poetry, one could wish 
for a little more. The many suggestions of critical standard and 
observation that from time to time glance off these meticulously 
directed pages, reveal the wealth of insight which the author could 
have brought to a warmer, less restrained interpretation of a type 
of poetry to which most of us are in no danger of bringing too much 
enthusiasm. 

As regards the general orientation of the book, two pomts should 
receive more attention. In some of the most ecstatic of Crashaw’s 
poems, like the hymns to the ISTativity and to Samt Teresa, there 
are touches of homely tenderness that should not be forgotten m 
our appraisal of him as a baroque artist. More stress should be 
laid, too, on the fact that while certain aspects of the baroque were 
more accessible at home to Crashaw and his friends than has usually 
been understood, others remamed to them ideal and academic pre- 
cisely because they received them in a secondary and more remote 
fashion, more free at once from the attenuation and the vitality of 
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an immediate and continuing tradition. That is to be taken unto 
account when one tries to value both the purity and the rarity of 
the poet^s atmosphere. 

Helen C White 

The HunUngton Library 


Coleridge the Talher^ A Senes of Contemporary DesmpUons and 
Comments, Edited by Eichaed W. Akkouh and Eaymonb F. 
Howes. Ithaca : Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp xvi + 
480. $4.00. 

All students of Coleridge will be interested in this collection of 
contemporary descriptions of his conversation. Mr. Armour and 
Mr Howes have included in one volume materials from over a 
hundred different sources, throwing the light of as many various 
minds upon the legendary glamour of Coleridge as a talker. The 
number of reminiscences is a measure of Coleridge^s central literary 
influence and fame, especially in the Highgate period, during which 
two-thirds of these writers of memoirs made his acquaintance The 
number of visitors has also the value of giving many different 
points of view, but with an overwhelmmg unanimity of opmion in 
regard to Coleridge^s genius, which was apparent, it seems, in the 
most casual contacts with strangers and sufficient to make even 
the greatness of his published work appear utterly inadequate to 
represent his powers Most of these opmions are worth considera- 
tion. Coming as they do from persons of strong literary mterests, 
they generally show critical perceptiveness and are expressed fre- 
quently with a vividness which gives immediate life to Coleridge’s 
personality. This is the sort of thmg which the scholar needs to 
make literary biography live in his imagination. 

It may be suggested that the scholar already has access to these 
materials. This is not the case, however, if one considers practice 
rather than theory. Some of the items are previously unknown to 
bibliographers of Coleridge, many are accessible only m the very 
largest libraries, and all of them require search if they are to be 
found in their various sources. They are presented here with an 
apparatus of bulky but very readable original research which gives 
them twice their value. There is an excellent introduction of 
nearly a hundred pages which discusses Coleridge’s conversation 
and its relation with his prose works, his poetry, his lectures, his 
personality and influence. This is one of the most valuable and 
readable critical essays on Coleridge in existence. In addition there 
are head-notes to every selection, giving the essential facts which 
the reader requires for an adequate knowledge of the author quoted. 
Finally there are seventy-six pages of notes, which clear up difficul- 
ties, add information too bulky for head-notes, and quote modern 
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critics or scholars and shorter bits of Coleridge reminiscences. In 
other woids this is not only a very yalnable anthology, but an 
important work of original and thoroughly competent research on a 
significant subject. 

Thomas M. Eatsoe 

Umversitp of Nel^asla 


Maslce und Gesicht in den Werhen Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. Von 
Caeol Klee Bang. Hesperia Kr. 20 Baltimore. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 190. $2.50. 

Der erste Teil dieser sehr emgehenden und sorgfaltig analysie- 
renden Studie gibt erne systematische Zusammenstellung der 
Masken, unter denen die cliehterischen Gestalten Meyers einander 
gegenubertreten. Die Eeihe beginnt mit der einfachen, melo- 
dramatischen Schurkenmaske, die besonders in den Fruhwerken 
erscheint Tiber erne Eeihe von Variationen, wie die schalkhafte 
Maske, die Hoflingsmaske, wird die Technik verfolgt bis zu ibrer 
rafiiniert Yollendeten Ausgestaltung in der zweideutigen Eatsel- 
maske des Pescara and der allegoiischen Maske der Angela. 
Besonders wertvoll fur die Interpretation sind auch die Nachweise 
solcher Verhullungen des unmittelbaren Ausdrucks in den Meyer- 
schen Gedichten. 

Em zweiter Teil der Studie beschaftigt sich mit der Terhiillungs- 
tendenz des Dichters, wie sie in den Briefen und den wenigen 
Eezensionen erschemt. Der Nachdruck der TJntersuchung liegt 
jedoch auf der technischen Seite, d. h. dem Gebrauch der Maske im 
Werke selbst. Ein kurzer Abschnitt wird zwar der verkappten 
Selbstdarstellung gewidmet, aber fast ganz auf die Gedichte und 
Hutfens letzte Tage beschrankt, obsehon Conrad Eerdmand Meyer 
selbst die histonsche Kovelle dem Zeitroman ausdrucklich Yorgezogen 
hat, parce qifielle me masque mieux et qu’elle distance davantage le 
lecteur.^^ Auch wird mehrfach angedeutet, dasz die Yerhullung in 
den fruheren Werken weniger haufig ist, und dasz sie in den 
spateren zu einer raffinierten und komplizierten Technik Ynrd. 
Man Yermiszt darum ein Kapitel, m dem diese Entwicklung in 
groszen Zugen zusammengefaszt wird. Erne nachtragliche Be- 
handlung dieser Fiage in einem Artikel ware sehr eiwunscht. Im 
Kapitel uber Gesicht des Menschen und des Dichters m Briefen ” 
wird der aUgemem angenommene Dualismus in der Personlichkeit 
Meyers mit dem Problem der Arbeit m Beziehung gesetzt. Dock 
bedarf diese an sich durchaus begrundete Deutung des Charakters 
einer Ausweitung uber das Personliche hinaus. Denn bei aller 
Sub^ektiYitat und Abgeschlossenheit Conrad Eerdmand Meyers ist 
auch er historisch gebunden, und seme histonsche KoYelle ist in 
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gewissem Smne, wenn auch nicht Zeitroman (was Meyer ^elbst 
ablehnt), so doeli Zeitdokument. 

Diese Bemeiknngen sind jedoch nicht als Kritik der ansgezeich- 
neten und sorgf altigen Analyse gemeint, sondern als Andentnngen, 
wie die Resultate der Arbeit welter ansgebant werden konnten. 

E. W. EAupmank 

O'berhn College 


Das Eedenhner OsterspieL Textansgabe von Willy Klogmann. 
Leipzig, S Hirzel Verlag, 1937. Pp. 96 (Altdentsche Qnellen, 
Heft 3). 

The RedenUn Easter Play is coming to be more and more widely 
recognized as by far the best work of its genre in German literature. 
In fact, its unity, trenchant style, and character analysis mark it as 
an outstanding drama in the medieval literature of all Europe. 
It IS giatifymg therefore to find that a new critical edition has been 
issued by a keen scholar already widely experienced m this field. 

This play, the only manuscript of which is in the library at 
Karlsruhe (and this a copy of the lost original), was first edited 
by P, J Mone (1846). Richard Froning m an improved edition 
presented it in KurschnePs Deutsche Nahonalhteratur (1892) ; 
this is still the most accessible text, since the play was unfortunately 
not included in Reclames Deutsche Lxteratur %n Entwichlungsreihen, 
C. Schroder’s edition (1893) superseded Proning’s work and 
remamed standard for decades up to the present, when this term 
must clearly be conceded to Krogmann’s competent volume. 

Practically all of the obscurities hitherto remaining in the text 
are convmcingly cleared up in the mtroduction, footnotes, and 
glossary. In addition to this apparatus Krogmann uses the sensible 
device of indicatmg on two pages the periodical literature regarding 
each disputed line, the condensation shown here is admirable but 
a listing of the journals for which abbreviations are used would 
probably save time for most readers. To treat of details is beyond 
the scope of this review except to mention Krogmann’s most striking 
correction of the copyist of 1464 * mternal evidence shows definitely 
that the tabernator was originally a tabernatnx, a female role in the 
second part balancmg that of Eve in the first. 

It is a pleasure to :^d that Krogmann reveals as such a stupidity 
that has been findmg its way mto numerous standard works. 
Schroder, having noted m a Wismar document that m 1465 a 
certain Peter Kalf was magister curiae at Eedentm, conjectured 
that this man could have been the author, smce it is highly im- 
probable that this monk was alone m the monastery, Stammier 
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take^ much for granted when he includes in his VerfasserlexiJcon 
for medieval literature an article Peter KalfE ^ Krogmann shows 
that it cannot even be established that Kalff made the extant copy^ 
while numerous slips prove that this copy was definitely not done 
by the original author. In view of the fact that we know nothing 
whatsoever about the monk Peter Kalff except that he flourished 
around 1465, it is certainly worse than useless for Arnold^s widely 
used Das Deutsche Drama (1925) to list m the author index this 
bovme name ! 

A E. ZuOKEE 

University of Maryland 


BRIEF MENTION 


Forlxddeu Fruit Other Plays. By DiOK Boucicault. Edited 
by Allaedyce Nicoll and F. Theoboee Cloak. False Shame and 
Thirty Years, Two Plays. By William Dunlap. Edited by Oeal 
S uMNEE Goad. Glaucus & Other Plays. By Geoege Heney 
Bokeb. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Sculley Bead- 
ley. Davy CrocJcett <& Other Plays. By Leonaed Grover, Prank 
Murdoch, Lester Wallack, G. H. Jessop, and J. J. McCloskby. 
Edited by Isaac Goldberg and Hubert Heffner. Trial without 
Jury & Other Plays. By John Howard Payne. Edited by Cod- 
man Hislop and W. E. Eicharbson. The Last Duel in Spam <& 
Other Plays. By John Howard Payne. Edited by Codman 
Hislop and W. E. Eiohardson. The Early Plays of James A. 
Herne, with Act lY of Griffith Davenport. Edited by Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. Americans Lost Plays, edited by Barrett H. Clark, 
vols. i-vii. Princeton* Princeton University Press, 1940 Pp. x 4" 
318, XIV + 114, XIV + ^30, XXVI + 234, xviii-f-270. viii -j- 268, 
X + 164:. $5.00 a volume; $85.00 the set of twenty volumes. By 
lost Mr. Clark means unpublished, though we are not to take 
hun literally m every case. Five hundred dramas have been col- 
lected, and he is brmgmg out a hundred of them. It is not as- 
serted that they are masterpieces of art ; the immediate objects are 
to extend our knowledge of certain well-known writers, to set 
forth a number of plays of great popularity in their time, and to 
exhibit some curious and illuminating criteria of public taste . . . 
from the Eevolution down almost to the present day4 The editing 
is slight; except for Professor Coad^s list of Dunlap^s plays, Profes- 
sor Bradlej^s textual notes, and Professor Quinn’s one-page bibli- 
ography, its appearance is confined to brief factual introductions. 
These are mterestmg, for the most part, and reserved m their 
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claims, save for what seems to this reviewer an excess of geneiosity 
m the estimate of Boker and oveipraise for an adapted farce by 
Payne. It is in the gift of the texts themselves that the value of 
this commendable enterprise mainly resides, it will constitute, 
when completed, a huge essay m Americana. No doubt little thea- 
ters will shortly break out in a rash of revivals. I hope they will 
play them straight. The actor may be unable to make the blood of 
an audience run either cold or hot when one of Herne^s villains 
thus apostrophizes himself* 

The fortune of a monarch would not content you without her Your 
passionate love for her burns in your veins and swells your heart till you 
pant and thirst like the tracking bloodhound, and, like him, you will not be 
balked of your prey 

But there is now and again a richly racy line in a character part ; 
and there are occasional outpourmgs of patriotic sentiment which, 
if more than a tride florid in style, are in matter so soundly Ameri- 
can and either so applicable to our own times or so reminiscent of 
the confident vision of better ones that an amateur entrusted with 
them might find himself recapturmg the experience of those palmy 
days when an actor could go home and tell his wife, Tonight the 
pit rose at me ’ Certainly it is the melodramas that constitute by 
far the most vital pieces in these seven volumes. 

H. s. 


Tom Taylor and the Victorian Drama. By Winton Tollbs. 
Columbia University Studies m English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, no. 148. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 
X + 302. $3.50, Examining the plays of Tom Taylor, who in 
thirty-four years of prolific writing . . . experimented with al- 
most every phase of Yictorian drama and had at least one piece 
produced by every important London management except one, 
this monograph helps explain why the English theater by 1880 was 
ready for a realistic and literary drama, as it was not ready in 
1844 when the future art critic of the Times and editor of Punch 
wrote his first farce. It was a backward theater still, but Henry 
Arthur Jones could say m 1882 that ^Hhere was life in it”; and 
Mr. Tolies, who is fully aware of his author^s limitations, points out 
that the life had been put there by a generation of playwrights 
among whom Tom Taylor was prominent.” His work illustrates 
the tendencies, the strength, and the weakness of early Yictonan 
drama ” ; more than tha4 it reflects some important changes in 
Yictonan ideas and tastes outside the theatrical microcosm. Mr. 
Tolies has not chosen an exciting subject, and he rightly sticks 
close to the plays instead of trying to work up a biography; but, 
for all that, he contrives to keep his book interesting, and any stu- 
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dei^t of English drama will find plenty of things worth Im owing in 
it. There is a careful bibliography, owners of Professor Allardyce 
NicolPs Early Nineteenth Century Drama should make a point of 
amending his invaluable handlist in the light of Mr. Tolles's discus- 
sion (p. 64, n. 1) of the not unnatuial confusion between the two 
Taylors, our Tom and one Thomas P. On the other hand, Mr. 
Tolies eris in crediting Phelps with the production of all but four 
of Shakespeare’s plays . the exceptions were seven, an inconsiderable 
number, as Mrs. Herne would say. Occasionally, as here, theie 
has been too trustful reliance on a secondary source. Another 
blemish is the irritatmg practice of giving only an author’s sur- 
name in a reference footnote A good deal of space is necessarily 
abandoned to the summarizing of plots; but there is ample and 
amusing quotation, and Mr. Tolles’s commentary is acute. The 
index IS excellent. 

• — — H. S. 

Romanticism in America: Payers Contributed to a Symposium 
Held at the Baltimore Museum of Art May IS, H, 15, 191^0. 
Edited by George Boas. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. Pp XI + 202, 15 plates $2.25. The intent, and in some 
respects the performance, of this little volume are so excellent as to 
outweigh serious defects of execution on the pait of the contributors 
and of control on the part of the editor In brief, the nine papers 
touch upon the romantic aspects of American politics, paintmg, 
femmmism (m life and in literature), house furnishings, archi- 
tecture, music, and philosophy. In general the ^^time area” is 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Most of the evidence is 
drawn from the Atlantic seaboard. This is, I think, the first time 
that a specific phase of American cultural development has been 
sub 3 ected to simultaneous analysis by experts in the various arts 
and in social history. The great merit of the performance is that 
the essays really do bear upon the central theme. That central 
theme, the nature of the American approach to romanticism, is 
suggestively treated in the little preface by the general editor, 
which IS so good as to lead one to wish that it had been made a 
longer and more integral part of the symposium 

The discussion of Thomas Cole’s landscapes by Walter L Nathan 
IS both refreshing and aesthetically courageous ; the essay on The 
Eomantic Lady ” by Ealph P. Boas is, if on a less difficult subject, 
amusing, and Eoger Gilman’s treatise on the romantic interior” 
performs a real service by unearthing forgotten examples of 
aesthetical romanticism. Unfortunately the essay on romantic 
musicians in the United States, rather unhappily entitled The 
Beethovens of America,” is smothered by its own erudition, and, 
in view of the special place given to music by transcendental 
theory and by Poe, misses the point of the whole symposium. 
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Early American Gothic is competently discussed by Agnes 
Addison. The classical revival of the late twenties and the thirties, 
an important part of romantic Hellenism both m this country and 
abroad, is, however, only touched upon. The final essay, Eomantic 
Philosophy m America, by George Boas is too slight for the 
importance of the subject. One would gladly sacrifice several pages 
of musical minutiae from the preceding essay for a more extended 
treatment of transcendentalism. 

HOWAim MUMI’OED JONES 

Harvard University 


The New Oxford Booh of English Verse. Chosen and edited by 
SiE Arthur Quillee-Couch, Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1939. 
Pp. xxviii + 1172. $3.00. The revised edition of The Oxford Booh 
of English Verse is disappointmg. The editor states that he has 
" risked repairmg the old structure with a stone here, a tile there, 
and hope[s] to have left it as weather-proof as when it was first 
built.^^ In general, his metaphor is just. There has been no drastic 
change in the architecture, it is unmistakably Victorian. This is 
not to attempt to damn the book with a glib epithet. To be more 
explicit: smce the Oxford Book first appeared, some forty years 
ago, there have occurred a profound change in our conception of 
poetry and a profound change in taste. The editor has been con- 
scious of this critical shift, as his preface indicates ; and his addi- 
tions to the seventeenth-century section show that he has tried to 
respond to it. But the shift has been noticed rather than assimi- 
lated, As a consequence, the new edition is left stranded, a period 
piece rather than a contemporary document. 

The difficulty is not that the book is msuffi^ciently topical 
and up-to-date.-’^ The defect goes deeper. The whole last third 
of the book is filled with poems which one might expect a Vic- 
torian to have admired, but on which our second thoughts ought 
to count for something. How can one justify, in a treasury of 
English poetry, the inclusion of such poems as those chosen from 
poetasters like May Probyn, Sir Gilbert Parker, Henry Gust, 
Eden Phillpotts, Norman Gale, and many another? Time has surely 
given us some perspective here After all, is that high-school 
favorite, Thanatopsis,^^ a gem of English literature^ Is not The 
Bells of Shandon positively bad — ^by any possible standard ^ How 
can one justify giving Emily Dickinson only eight lines and seven 
pages to Christma Eossetti^ Such inclusions and omissions drasti- 
cally limit the volume^s value as a collection of the best English 
yerse. 

CLEANTH BEOOES 

Louisiana Btate University 
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Edmund Burhe and Eis Litemry Friends By Donald Cross 
Bryant St. Louis, Missouri: 1939. Pp. xii -f- 323. $2.75. 
(Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Liter- 
ature, No. 9 ) Without any considerable pretensions to literature 
myself, I have aspired to the love of letters.'"* Thus wrote Burke in 
1796, Piofessor Bryant's monograph gives to this remark elaboiaie 
and systematic support. Biographies of Burke have naturally con- 
centrated on his political career, giving only incidental notice to 
his literary interests. In the present study we have separate chap- 
ters devoted to Burke's relations with Johnson, Eeynolds, Gold- 
smith, Boswell, Garrick, the Burneys, Crabbe, and numerous other 
less important figures. Some of Burke's literary opinions are 
thus seen in clearer setting, and the better side of his rich person- 
ality IS attractively displayed. Eor in spite of his haranguing and 
his punning and his occasional bad taste — and sometimes in spite 
of his politics — Burke's many literary friends liked as well as 
respected him Many of the materials employed in this study have 
long been familiar, in widely scattered sources, but the facts are 
now made more useful by convenient arrangement In addition, 
full advantage has been taken of the recently published Boswell 
Papers, Professor Wecter's studies of Burke's personal affairs, and 
Dr. Copeland's investigation of the Annual Register. The organi- 
zation of the monograph, though serviceable, has perhaps minimized 
the analysis of Burke's opinions and tastes. His relation to the 
various strains of romanticism, for instance, remains ill-defined, 
and little light is thrown upon the development of his aesthetic 
theories after the publication of the Essay on the Sulhme. 

B. E. MCELDERRY, Jr. 

The State College of Washington 


Ten Victormn Poets. By P. L. Lucas. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xx -f 199. $2.50. The first edition of this work 
appeared as Eight Victorian Poets in 1930. There are now added 
essays on William Morris and Christina Kossetti. This reviewer, 
familiar with the first edition, believes the new form well deserved. 
Originally delivered for the British Broadcasting Corporation the 
sketches are pleasantly informal but not lackmg in discrimination 
and penetration. At times the Judgment appears somewhat arbi- 
trarily eclectic. Browning is extremely vital," yet ^^also a 
little vulgar — ^with the assertiveness of the self-made man, who 
thinks to brazen out lack of breeding by lack of manners " Tenny- 
son's appraisal is higher. Arnold though a typical -Victorian, a 
poet struggling with a preacher," is less tiresome in his pulpit " 
than either. Yet ^‘^what a Philistine this scourge of the Philistines 
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himself always remained/^ Patmore, combination of Catholic 
mystic and Colonel Blimp, provides some amusing entertainment 
Adverse criticism is, however, more than balanced by praise. Par- 
ticularly good IS the estimate of Swinburne, with emphasis on his 
merits and defects as those of youth, while the other Pre-EaphaeL 
ites, as well as Clough and Hardy, receive acute yet sympathetic 
attention. 

This little volume is important testimony to the fact that the 
Victorians are now regarded as neither children nor gods, but 
men in a world of men.^^ — And sometimes very great men. 

L. WAEDLAW MILES 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Die Syntax des Komparahvs im Gotischen, AUhochdeutschen^ 
und AUsachsiscJien Von Ebmueb Balbaue Dachau, 1938. 
S. 53, M 3. All but nine of these pages are given over to a chres- 
tomathy of cases, with only such mterspeised reading matter, 
infestive at that, as seems necessary to explain the citations. Bal- 
dauf refutes Behaghel, J. Grimm, Hench, Blatz, Wilmanns, Del- 
bruck, and Brugmann — ^as a hopeful candidate can always do 
when he makes a detailed study of a point that was minor in 
works of general scope He explains the non-existence of certain 
adjectives in the positive by contending that primitive man could 
not grasp such an absolute concept as ^^gut” until culture had 
touched him. Did the Latin shun ^^bonior’^ and bonissimus 
for aesthetic reasons? Grammarians preserve but they do not 
create. Is it true that the absolute comparative was introduced 
into New High German by Klopstock^ Under comparative dative, 
Baldauf lists a small catalogue of cases fiom Gothic alone One of 
these IS accredited to Skeireins 3, M (Streitberg ed.) Ip sa 
afar mis gagganda swinpoza mis Correct; but this occurs in 
Mark I, 7 and Luke III, 16, and is only a quotation m the Skeir- 
eins. 

There are evidences of excessive enthusiasm* Frumei for fru- 
mists IS explained. Es gibt nur zwei Briefe m Tim. . . The 
discussion of Gothic al^a, as either conjunction or preposition, also 
of ^^ehe^^ (cf. ehedem) and "seit^^ (cf. seitdem) is rewarding 
Some of the translations are misleading * Als dass ich nicht gehe 
for JJnie ]alai %lc ni gaUipa. Nor is this passage in John vi, 17 


Hew York City 


A. W. POETEKEIELB 
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Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and Music. By William 
A, Nitze. Chicago Univeisity of Chicago Press, 1940 The 
natural magic of the Celt, to borrow Matthew ArnolcPs phrase, is 
in this book. The authoi enthralls the readei’s attention although 
not by extravagant hypotheses, for the mam course of his thought 
keeps to the pietty safe theme that the natural magic of the Arthur- 
ian romances came to them through Welsh and Bieton bards from 
Irish originals. The book supplies a background for Tennyson^s 
Idylls of the King, and Wagner^s opeias, Tristan and Parsifal 
For an ancient Irishman, a fairy or a giant lurked behind every 
bush, and the world of spirit was as real as the world of matter, 
natural magic was at home m Ireland. The high spots of the book 
are two places, wheie the author quotes from ancient Irish stories 
which are old favoiites of mine. The first is the story of how the 
wounded Prince Fraech was carried by gayly dressed Irish fairies 
into their fairy mound to be healed, almost as King Arthur was 
borne to Avalon. The second is the story of three horsemen with 
red faces, red hair, and red eyerythmg, who rode before the wondei- 
ing King Conaire, and revealed to him that they were demons of 
the dead. The author is a learned man to whom ail the literatures 
of Europe are an open book, and he has heie set down some pages 
that are of extraordinary interest to anybody who cares for poetry. 

AETHUR C L. BROWN 

Northwestern University 


Louisiana French Folk Songs. By Ieenb Therese Whiteieli). 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939. $3.00. The author has 
grouped the results of her researches according to the language of 
the various songs ; Louisiana French, which approximates standard 
French, Acadian French, and Negro French The Louisiana French 
songs are well-known favorites from France plus French versions 
of Billy Boy and The Butcher Boy. The Acadian dialect folk 
songs are more native to the region. English creeps in in the word 
Hues in titles of songs, Fido (English pronunciation), bozo, hobo, 
byebye. They include several adaptations of American songs. 
Even more colorful are the negro French songs with their quaint 
words and phraseology. Here also, there are passing English mfiu- 
ences — ^the mention of soy beans, Grecian band (which should be 
Grecian bend), etc. In Onbisse^ Cribisse^, a negro version of an 
English song, we find show, gone, hole, six mule team. In Une 
game chaoui, negro version of I got mine, popular about 1900, 
the use of chaom, dialect form for raccoon to translate coon 
meaning negro is amusing The author has included the music for 
these songs and translations of the negro ones. In this connection, 
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Juste garder h means seulement la regarder, not garder. In Pr^ez- 
mon to cabj quand ma tchue mo hoeuf, ma donne to% la peaUj caV 
IS cable, but the word is nsed to mean any kind of a rope. It may 
mean lasso as western Louisiana shades into Texas and forms part 
of the fringe of the great cattle raising west. If yon lend me yonr 
lasso, Fll give yon the hide when I kill my steer ^ She has also 
included a list of Lonisiana French songs available on phonograph 
records The book is a work of great merit, showing much patient 
research. It preserves for posterity an interesting manifestation of 
French influence in the United States. 

JAY K. DITCHY 

Tiilane Uni'versxty 


French Chivalry ^ Chwalric Ideas and Practices in Medieval 
France, By SimsTEY Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. $2.00. Studies twice the length of Professor Paint- 
er^s French Chivalry are frequently half as good. The author 
devotes 179 pages to this comprehensive subject and succeeds in 
producing a highly readable, stimulating, and informative volume. 
The book is divided into five chapters as follows i, The Nobles of 
France; ii, Feudal Chivalry; m, Eeligious Chivalry; iv, Courtly 
Love; v, Criticisms and Compromises. Though the author mod- 
estly makes no great claim to originality, the mere fact that he 
succeeds admirably in making a clear synthesis of a subject whose 
ramifications are vast is perhaps the best mdication of the impor- 
tance of his achievement. Students of medieval literature could 
profit considerably by a perusal of this volume, the fourth chapter 
in particular bemg a helpful discussion of a topic of considerable 
interest. The volume is well mdexed, a selective bibliography 
would have greatly enhanced its value. 

XHOHAS A. KIRBY 

Louisiana State Vmversity 


Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of John Ford, By S. Blaine 
Ewing, ^ Princeton Studies in English, no. 19. Princeton • Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. x -j- 126. $1.50. Professor 

Ewing begms this welcome study with a twenty-one page summary 
of the Anatomy, followed by eight pages on the chronology of the 
ten dramas directly concerned with the theme. The body of his 
monograph deals, play by play, with Ford^s use of Burtonian ma- 
terials. Finally, twenty-four pages are devoted to an analysis of 
the significance, particularly for the dramatisPs thought and tech- 
nique, of his preoccupation with melancholy. This is not a bio- 
graphical essay; but Mr. Ewing, accepting Mr. L. C. Enights^s 
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explanation that Ford, like many of his contemporaries, was trou- 
bled by an increasing interest in psychology, an intensification of 
consciousness of Death^s imminence, and a sense of frustration 
inspired by social and economic changes, plausibly suggests that 
he was very likely a melancholiac himself. A number of his char- 
acters are placed in a stronger light than the diamatisPs own 
methods leave them in for the reader unacquainted with Burton. 
Bassanes, in The Brohen Heart, is the 3 ealous melancholiac, and his 
eventual adoption of the right remedy, patience, is not an incon- 
sistent piece of characterization but in line with the best authority 
Giovanni, in 'Tis Pity, exemplifies the religious melancholiac ^^the 
triumph of atheism is the seal of his melancholy.'’^ A bibliography 
is included, but an index is wanting. 

H. S. 


Letters of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay to A. Joseph Armstrong 
Edited by A Joseph Aemstrong. Baylor Bulletin, vol. xiii, no. 
3. Baylor University Waco, 1940. Pp xiv 4-122 A careful 
selection of Lindsay letters, enlistmg the cooperation of numerous 
correspondents, might provide, accordmg to the compiler’s choice, 
a sketchbook of American oddities, a record of the growth of a poet’s 
mmd, or the plot of an American tragedy As host and friend, for 
several years Professor Armstrong booked the lecture tours. The 
three subjects are by no means remote from Lmdsay’s anguished 
and reluctant search for a livelihood to be directly derived from 
understanding audiences , but this particular sheaf is pretty slender 
to stand alone. There are, however, some very characteristic things 
in it, 

H. s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


XJefatjst Line 308 In the February number of ML'N (lvi, 90-94) 
Professor Wak has discussed the meaning of the verse “Wer erst von 
Geists Erweitrung sprach and in the writer’s opinion made possible the 
conect interpretation The detailed discussion of the A\ords Wer and 
sprach was necessary in view of the statement made by Stuart Atkins in 
ML'N , LV that all difficulties are removed if we read ‘War’ erst von 
Geistserweitrung Sprach’ Walz has shown that the form Wer for War 
does not occur in Goethe and the obvious conclusion is that Wer must be 
construed as a pronoun Likewise he has proved that sprarh must be 
taken as a verb because there is no clear case of a noun written with a 
small letter in Goethe’s works apart from several instances in his Leipzig 
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letters What Walz says, however, about the idiom Won etwas ist die 
Sprache ^ and the more common synonymous idiom ^ von etwas ist die Eede ’ 
IS not so convincing Both Goethe and Schiller use the second expression 
without the definite article The former writes in a letter “ dass in solchen 
Ballen eigentlich von Anerkennung eines Kechtes, nicht von dem Aquivalent 
einer Arbeit Kede sei” (Bischer, Goethe-Wortschaiz, p 495) In Biesco 
2, 5 Schiller has “Vielleicht well sie saure Gesichter schneiden, die 
Achsel zucken, wenn von Staatssachen Bede wird ” {BWh viii, 456) There 
is no reason why the synonym Sprache could not have been similarly used 
for the nonce to rime with 7iach 

Open to objection is also the interpretation of Wer as a mere indefinite 
relative pronoun introducing a conditional clause. Wer in Modern German 
is a compound relative even though it may have hypothetical meaning 
This is clearly brought out in the examples quoted by Walz, as for example 
“Hem und eiquickend stromt Wahrheit, wer sie vom Quell schopft/’ i e 
Wer die Wahrheit vom Quell schopft, fur den stromt sie rein und er- 
quickend “Freiheit* ein schones Woit, wer’s recht verstunde,’' i e. Wer 
die Freiheit recht verstunde, fur den ist (ware) sie ein schones Wort 
When we apply this interpretation to verses 307-08 of the Urfaust 

Mich dunkt das gab sich alle nach, 

Wer erst von Geists Erweitiung sprach’ 

we get; “Wer erst von Geists Erweitrung sprach (i e. gesprochen hat), 
fur den, dunkt mich, gab sich das alle nach,” i e Who (If a person) has 
first discussed (and settled) the question of spiritual expansion (i e has 
decided the matter of academic pursuits), for him, I think, all this (matter 
of physical needs) would afterwards easily take care of itself, a respectful 
and withal, as Walz rightly says, slightly ciitical reply Wer must neces- 
sarily refer to the student and not the professor The above explanation 
does not require the assumption that sprach stands for sprache. 

Edwaed H Sehbt 

George Washington University 


Some Unpublished Verses bt Thomas Randolph My attention has 
been called to a previous publication of these verses by Professor Cyrus L. 
Day in RESy vm (1932), 29-36 I regret having unwittingly ignored Pro- 
fessor Day's priority, and am glad to acknowledge it here. 

Hhodes Duisuap 

State University of Iowa 
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Anderson, Sherwood, Wilder, Thornton, 
Sessions, Roger, and Lescaze, William. — The 
intent of the aitist Edited with an intro- 
duction, by August© Centeno Princeton^ 
N J Princeton U Press, 1941 Pp vi + 
162 $2 50 

Beach, Joseph Warren — ^American fiction, 
1920-1940 New York Macmillan, 1941 Pp 
X + 371 $2 50 and $1 90 

Bird, Robert Montgomery — The Goioled 
Lover, and othei plays Edited by Edward 
H O’Neill Princeton, N J Princeton U 
Press, 1941 Pp x -p 221 $5 00 (America’s 
Lost Plays, xii ) 

Bradbrook, M C and Thomas, M G. 
Lloyd — ^Andrew Marvell Oamhndge* Uni- 
versity Press [New York Macmillan], 1940 
Pp viii -f 161 $2 25 

Brockway, Philip Judd — Sylvester Judd 
(1813-1853), novelist of transcendentalism 
Orono, Maine University Press, 1941 Pp 
XIV -j- 121 (Maine Bulletin, xliii, 12, U of 
Me Studies, second senes, 53 ) 

Bryan, W. F. and Dempster, Germaine 
(eds,). — Sources and analogues of Chaucer’s 
Canterdurg Tales Chicago, III : U of 
Chicago Pi ess, [1941] Pp xvi 765 $10 00 
[A collaboi ative undertaking by members of 
the Chaucer Group of the MLA, twenty-one 
contributors ] 

Buchmann, Ralf — Martin E Tapper and 
the Victoiian middle class mind Bern^ A 
Francke, 1941 Pp 165 Er 9 50 (Swiss 
Studies in English, 10 ) 

Charleston, Bntta Marian. — Studies on the 
syntax of the English verb Bern A Francke, 
1941 Pp x-i-209 Er 11 (Swiss Studies 
in English, 11 ) 

Clifford, James L. — ^Hester Lynch Piozzi 
(Mrs Thrale) Oxford' Clarendon Press 
[New York: Oxford U Press], 1941 Pp 
XX + 492 $6 50 

Emery, Don W. and Kierzek, John M. — 
English fundamentals Form A, revised 
edition New York. Macmillan, 1941 Pp 
VI -1-234 

English Association. — Essays and studies, 
XXy, 1939 Collected by Percy Simpson 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York' Ox- 
ford U. Press], 1940 Pp, 115 $2 50 

Green, Z. E. — ^Writing m business, a text 
m business English. New York: Holt, [1941]. 
Pp xxii -f- 502. $2.80 

Gregory, George MacK. and Jordan, Archi- 


bald C. — ^Fundamentals of college composi- 
tion, a scientifically tested approach New 
York Holt, [1941] Pp viii -f 554 $2 20 
Kreider, Paul V — Repetition in Shake- 
speare’s plays Princeton, N J Princeton 
U Press, 1941 Pp xii + 306 $3 50 

Lewis, B. Roland — The Shakespeare docu- 
ments, facsimiles, transliteiations, transla- 
tions, and commentary 2 vols Stanford 
University, Calif Stanfoid U Press, 1941. 
Pp XXIV + 324, xii -p 307 $35 00 

MacHaye, Steele — An Am ant Knave, 
and other plays Edited, with introduction, 
by Percy MacKaye Pi meet on, N J Prince- 
ton U Press, 1941 Pp xviii -j- 234 $5 00 
(America’s Lost Plays, xi ) 

Marchand, Leslie A — The Athenaeum, a 
mirror of Victorian culture Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina * U of N C Press, 1941 
Pp xvi-h411 $3 50 

Mersand, Joseph. — The American drama, 
1930-1940, essavs on playwiights and plays 
New York Modern Chaphooks, 1941 Pp 184 
$2 00 

The play’s the thing, enjoying the 

plays of today New York. Modern Chap- 
books, 1941 Pp IV -j- 101 $2 00 

Phillips, William John — France on Byron 
Diss Philadelphia, Pa U of Pa., 1941. 
Pp 81 

Ratchf ord, Fannie Ehzabeth — The Brontes’ 
web of childhood New York: Columbia U. 
Pi ess, 1941 Ppxx-h 293 $3 50 

Sloane, Eugene Hulse. — Robert Gould, 
seventeenth century satirist Diss Phila- 
delphia, Pa : U. of Pa , 1940 Pp iv -j- 126. 

Tuell, Anne Kimball — John Sterling, a 
representative Victorian New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941 Pp XVI 405 $3.60 

Turner, Arlin — Hawthorne as editor, 
selections from his writings in The Ameri- 
can magazine of useful and entertaining 
knowledge University,Louisiana La State 
U Press, 1941 Pp viii -f 290 $3 00 (La. 
State U Studies, 42 ) 

University of Texas Publication, 4026 — 
Studies in English, 1940 Austin, Texas . U 
of Texas, 1940 Pp 175 $1 00 
Webb, Richard and Coulson, Edwin R — 
Sidney Lanier, poet and prosodist Athens, 
Georgia: U of Ga Press, 1941 Pp xviii -f- 
108 $2 00 

White, Newman Ivey. — Shelley, New 
York: Knopf, 1940 Pp xvi -h 748, x -f 642 
-|- exlvii $12 50 

GERMAN 

Abl, Alma. — Wilhelm Niemeyer Erne 
Darstellung seines dichterischen Werkes. 
Diss Hamburg' Christians, 1940 xv, 120 
pp M 7 
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Ackemann, Otto — Germanische Gefolg- 
schaftslialtiing in der Heldendichtung des 
Mittelalteis [Junge Wissenschaft im Oaten 
H 3] Breslau* PriebatsclXj 1940 70 pp 

M 2 50 

Amdt, Ingeborg — ^Die seelisclie Welt im 
Homan des 18 Jalirliiinderts Biss Giessen. 
Tuhingen: BoMe, 1940 83 pp 

Baesecke, Georg. — Die Indogermamsclie 
Verwandtscbaft des Hildebrandlieds [Nack- 
nckten von d Ges d Wiss zu Gottingen. 
Pkilol-bist K1 Facbgr 4, N F Bd 3, Nr 5]. 
Got Ungen* Vaiidenboeck & Ruprecbt, 1940 
Pp 139-153. M 1 

Berger, Kurt — Mensckenbild und Helden- 
mytbos in der Dichtung des deutscken 
Idealismus Berlm * Junker u Dunnhaupt, 
1940 303 pp M 10 
Boll, Karl. — Die Weltanschauung Theodor 
Storms [Neue deutsche Porsehungen Aht 
Neuere deutsche Literaturgesch Bd 26]. 
Berlin: Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1940 184 pp 
M 8 

Buchner, Max. — Friednch Wilhelm Weber 
Leben und Werk des Dreizehnlmdendichter 
[Grosse Mannergestalten ] Dulmen: Lau- 
mann [1940] 400 pp M 5 80 

Buld, Heinrich — Volk und Spraehe im 
nordlichen Westfalen Westfalische Ort- 
schaften im Spiegel ihrer Spiache Diss 
Munster* [1939] 309 pp M 5 

Casper, Siegfried — Hanns Johst Mun^ 
chen: Albert Langen, 1940 122 pp M 3 

Chronik des Wiener Goethe -Vereins Im 
Auftrag des Vorsitzers des Wiener Goethe- 
Vereins hrsg von Eduard Castle Bd. 45 
Wten: Wiener Goethe-Verein, 1940 40 pp , 

7 plates, 4*^ 

Dell, Margret. — Adalbert Stifter als 
bildender Kunstler. Diss Frankfurt Wurz- 
burg * K J Triltsch, 1939 77 pp 

Derwein, Herbert. — Die Flurnamen von 
Heidelberg Strassen, Platze, Feld, Wald 
Erne Stadtgeschichte Mit 17 Abbildungen u 

5 Karten [Badische Flurnamen Bd 2, H 5] 

Ee'idelherg* Carl Winter, 1940 293 pp 

M 10 

Eidam, Helmut. — Goethes " Iphigenie ’’ 
im deutschen Urteil. Diss Frankfurt Wurz- 
burg. Triltsch, 1940 ix, 85 pp. M 3 
Ennemoser, Hana. — Goethes magische 
Balladen Versueh einer Auslegung Diss 
Munster Bochum- Lang endreer . Popping- 
haus, 1939 100 pp 

Fontane, Theodor, und Bernhard von Lepel 
Ein Freundschaftsbriefwechsel, Hrsg von 
Julius Petersen Bd. 1. 2, Munehen: C H 
Beck, 1940 I: 460 pp , 5 plates. EE; 475 pp, 

6 plates M 13.50, 

Frenssen, Gustav. — ^Lebensbericht* Berlin: 
Grote, 1940 352 pp., 24 plates, M. 5.50. 


Frenzel, Elisabeth.— Die Gestalt des Judea 
auf der neueren deutschen Buhne Digs 
Berlin BuM-Baden Konkordia [1940] 
285 pp 

Gabler, Karl — Kichard Wagners King 
dichtung als deutsches Erleben Berlin; Tt 
Fritsch [1940] 128 pp M 2 

Gaupp, Walter — Sturmische Fahrt [Ox 
ford Rapid-reading German Texts, Series C] 
'New York Oxford Univ Press, 1941 46 pp 
$0 30 

Gedenkschrift zum 75 Geburtstage von 
Meinrad Lienert (1865-1933), dem Gestalter 
und Bereicherer der Mundait, dem Schilderer 
der Heimat, dem Meister des Liedes Hrsg 
von Dr G Schmid und Emmy Rogivue-Waser 
Oherdtessbach {Bern) Schwyzerlut-Verl 
[1940] 126 pp Fr. 3 

Goethe-Kalender Herausgegeben vom 
Frankfurter Goethe-Museum (Jg 34) 1941 
Dieterich [1940] viii, 292pp M5 

Gotthelf, Jeremias. — Mir wei eis uf Lutzel 
flub Brief wechsel mit Amtsiichter Burk 
halter. Zurich, Leipzig Albeit Zust [1940] 
180 pp Fr 6 80 

Gottschalk, Hanns — Strachwitz und die 
Entwicklung der heldischen Ballade Biss 
Breslau Wurzburg * Triltsch, 1940 95 pp 
M 2 70 

[Grothe, Heinz] — August Hinnchs zum 
60 Gebiirtstag am 18 April 1939 Stimmen 
der Freunde Leipzig Quelle Meyer, 1939 
59 pp 

Grundmann, K — Die Entdeckung des 
“ Biedermeier ” in der Literatur [Aus Neo 
filologa, 1935, No 4] Warschau 1936 23 pp 

Heusler, Andreas, zum Gedenken [Frei* 
burger Universitatsreden H 33] Freiburg 
Wagner’sche XJniv Buehhandlung, 1940 16 
pp. 80 Pf 

Hoffmann, Hemnch — Goethes Religion. 
Bern: Haupt, 1940 31 pp Fr 1 20 

Hohenstem, Lili — Schiller, de#Kampfer, 
der Dichter Berlin Neff [1940] 416 pp, 

8 plates M 4 20. 

Holm, Korfiz. — Farbiger Abglanz Erm- 
nerungen an Ludwig Thoma, Max Danthen 
dey und Albert Langen [Die kleine Bucherei 
113 ] Munehen: Albert Langen, 1940 61 pp 
80 Pf 

Johannsen, Albrecht — om nordfnesischen 
Worterbuch. [Flensburg] ; 1939 16 pp 

Kahn, Ludwig. — Some sociological aspects 
of literature [Reprint from The Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXV, 1941] Bp 
460-466 

Fortschrittsglaube und Kulturkritik 

im burger lichen Roman* Gustav Freytag 
und Wilhelm Raabe [Reprinted from 
Corona } . Durham, N C, • Duke Univ Press, 
1941. Pp 252-267 
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Kmdermann, Heinz — ^Ferdinand Eaunund 
Lebenswerk und Wirkungsraum eines deut- 
schen Volksdramatikers ( 1 -3 Tsd ) W%en, 
Leipzig Luser, 1940 521 pp , 26 plates 

M 8 50 

Kleitsch, Franz. — Der Pkantasus ” von 
Arno Holz Diss Berlin [Stadion Bd 6]. 
Wurzhuig* Triltsch, 1940 86 pp. M 3 60. 

Kocli, Franz. — Welt und Ich, das Grund- 
problem von Hebbels Theorie des Dramas 
[Aus Abbandl d Preuss Akad d Wiss. 
Phil -bust K1 Jg 1940, Nr 4] Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1940 17 pp 4°. M. 1 

Konopatzki, Hans — ^Das Bild der Antike 
bei Paul Ernst Diss Frankfurt Wmzhurg: 
K Triltsch, 1940 99 pp 

Kuhn, Julius — Die Kunst Adalbert 
Stifteis [Neue dt Forschungen Abt Neuere 
dt. Literaturgesch Bd 28] Berlin: Junker 
u Dunnhaupt, 1940 344 pp M 12 

Langenbeck, Curt. — Tragodie und Gegen- 
wart Die Rede des Tragers des Rheinischen 
Litei aturpreises Munclien, Albert Langen, 
1940 13 pp 60 Pf. 

Lehmann, Robert. — Plattdeutsche Pflanzen- 
namen m den Vierlanden Diss Hamburg, 
[1939] 71 pp 

Lugossy, Emma. — Die Frage der Labio- 
velarreihe im Indogermamschen mit be- 
sonderei Rucksicht auf das Germanische 
Geleitwort von Prof Huss Debrecen * 1940 
44 pp 

Meuser, Johannes, — Hebbels Anschauungen 
uber die deutsche Literatur der nachklas- 
sischen Zeit Diss Berlin Pfau, 1940 407, 

vii pp 

Migge, Walther. — Studien zur Lebens- 
gestalt Clemens Brentanos [Neue deutsche 
Forschungen Abt Neuere deutsche Literatur- 
gesch Bd 27] * Junker u Dunnhaupt, 

1940 68 pp M. 3 

Mueller, Eugen Hartmuth. — ^Die Sprache 
Paul Flemings Untersuchung des Laut- und 
Formenstandes Diss Minnesota Heidelberg . 
Winter, 1938 xii, 114 pp 

Muller, Ursula. — Die Gestalt Lucifers in 
der Dichtung vom Barock bis zur Romantik 
Diss Giessen [Germanische Studien H 229] 
Berlin Ebermg, 1940 89 pp M 3 90. 

Oeftermg, Hans-Gerhart, — Naturgefuhl 
und Natuigestaltung bei den alemannischen 
Dichtern von Beat L. Muralt bis Jeremias 
Gotthelf (Mit Erstdruck d. Hymnus 
“Ekstase’’ von Johann Peter Hebei) Diss 
Marburg [Germanische Studien H 226] 
Berlin, Ebermg, 1940 176 pp M 6 90 

Otto Ludwig-Jahrbuch Jahresgabe des 
Otto Ludwig- Verems Hrsg von Wilhelm 
Greiner. Jg. 13, 1941 Weimar: Bohlau 
[1940]. 119 pp M. 2. 

PfannmuHer, Walther — Der Naehlass 


Peter Hilles Diss. Bonn. G-otha: 1940. Ill 
pp , 2 plates. 

Ricke, Kurt. — Zeit und Mensch bei Wil- 
helm Raabe Seine Stellung zu Problemen 
semes Jahrhunderts Diss Hamburg 1940. 
130 pp 

Ruttenauer, Isabella . — “ Ich wach zu Gott ” 
Der Herr und die Schopfung in Friedrich 
von Specs Gedichten [Zeugnis u. Auslegung] 
Wurzburg: Werkbund-Verl. 1940 35 pp 

75 Pf 

Ruh, Kurt. — Der Passionstraktat des 
Heinrich von St Gallen Diss Zurich 
Thayngen: Augustin, 1940 cvv, 175 pp 

Runge, Philipp Otto. — Bnefwechsel mit 
Goethe Hrsg v. Hellmuth von Maltzahn 
[Schnften der Goethe-Gesellschaft. Bd 51] 
Weimar Goethe-Ges 1940 119 pp 

Schmadel, Elisabeth von — Der Roman bei 
Paul Einst Diss Munchen 1940 117 pp 

Stracke, Thea — Goethe und das Pioblein 
der Selbsterziehung Diss Koln: Orthen, 
1940 61 pp 

Thomas, Irmgard. — Poetische Wallfahrt 
zum Rhein Mit 19 zeitgenossischen Bildern 
Bonn Ferd Dummler, 1941 126 pp. M 2 90 

Wolf, K. Lothar, u Troll, Wilhelm. — 
Goethes morphologisclier Auftrag Ver&uch 
emer naturwissenschafthchen Morphologie 
Mit 16 Ahbildungen im Text [Die Gestalt 
H 1] Leipzig: Akad Verlagsges 1940 
71 pp M 2 80 

Wuhr, Wilhelm. — Jean Paul und die 
fianzosisehe Emigration T. 1 [Aus Jean 
Paul Blatter 1940, H 2] Bayreuth Ell- 
wanger, 1940 35 pp 

Zschiesche, Manfred — Hermann Lmgg 
Sine Erscheinimg des deutschen Spatklas- 
sizismus Mit bes Berucksichtigung seiner 
Drameii Diss Breslau Korn, 1940 195 pp 

FRENCH AND PROVENQAL 

Allison, J. M S — Concerning the Educa- 
tion of a Prince [Intiod. essay and transla- 
tions of a letter by Diderot and four by the 
Princess of Nassau-Saarbruck] . Hew Haven: 
Yale U Press, 1941. 48 pp. $2 50. 

Canfield, A G., and Patterson, W, F.— 
Flench Poems HeioYorh Holt, 1941. xxxix 

+ 660 pp $2 00 

Cornwell, Irene. — Contemporary Fr Fic- 
tion Hew York Holt, 1940 xi -f* 415 -f* 
civ pp $1 80 

Dumas — ^Les Trois Mousquetaires, adapted 
and ed H R Kollewijn and A. Coleman 
Boston, Heath, 1941 viii -}- 273 pp. $1 20. 

Du Mont, F. M. — Introductory French. 
Hew Yotk: Am Bk. Co , 1941. xiv 4-471 pp. 
$1 80. 

Eddy, H M and Struble, M. — ficrivons. 
Boston, Heath, 1941 xii -j- 256 pp $1 28 
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Feuillerat, A. — Baudelaire et la belle aux 
ciieveux d’or New Haven' Yale U Piess, 
1941 99 pp $2 00 

Hill, R. T , and Bergm, T. G —Anthology 
of the Provencal Troubadours New Haven * 
Yale U Press, 1941 xvi -f- 365 pp $5 00 
Kany, C. E and Dondo, M — Intel mediate 
Pr Conversation Boston: Heath, 1941. iv 
+ 60 pp $0 32 

Spitzer, Leo — Die Blanche VIII des Roman 
de Kenart Florence “ Bibliopolis,” 1940 
22 pp 

Valery, Paul. — La Politique de Tespnt, 
notre souveiain bien, ^d Lucy Leveaux 
Manchester, Eng , Eds de Puniv de Man- 
chester, 1941 47 pp 

Whitmarsh and Jukes, — Advanced Er 
Course Yor^: Longmans, 1940 xii -f 

381 pp $2 00 

ITALIAN 

Bertoni, G — ^L Ariosto Milano: Bietti, 
1939 76 pp 

Bonomo, D. — Studi sul Rinascimento 
Bologna: Cappelli, 1940 113 pp 

Capasso, A. — Ricerche, distmzioni, dis- 
eussioni, Saggi critici, Tomo I Genova: 
E. Begli Orfini, 1940 545 pp. 

Cioffan, V., Van Home, J. (eds ). — Giulietta 
e Romeo e altre novelle (Graded Italian 
Readers, Book Three). Heath, 1914 49 pp. 

Conti, G. (ed.) — ^Novelle inedite intorno a 
Beinabd Visconti Firenze' Eondazione 
Ginori Conti, 1940. Ill pp 
Del Vita, A. — ^L’Aretino Le cause della | 
sua potenza e della sua fortuna Arezzo, \ 
Ediz della Casa Vasari, 1939 161 pp. i 

Dulles, Avery. — ^Princeps Concordiae Pico 
della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition. 
(The Harvard Phi Beta Happa Prize Essay 
for 1940 ) Cam'bridge : Harvard XJniv. Press, 
1941 182 pp. 

Eggenschwyler, R.— Saggio sullo stile di 
B Cellini. Veroelh: tip. Gallardi, 1940 

106 pp 

Patini, G. — Eioretti di San Francesco e 
le lettere di Santa Caterina. Tormo : Paravia, 
1939 142 pp 

Goldoni, C. — campiello Con un saggio 
sulFarte del Goldoni e il commento di M. 
Bazzi. Milano: Mondadori, 1940, xlvi -j- 

110 pp 

Palgen, R.— Dantes Stemglaube. Beitrage 
zur Erkiarung des Paradiso. Mit 3 Tafelahb. 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1940. 80 pp. 

Breve, M. — ^Manzoni penalista. Torino: 
Soc ed Internazionale, 1940. xii + 205 pp. 

Ricolfi, A. — Studi sui "fedeli d*amore."^ 
Vol II: Dal problema del gergo al croHo 


d’un regno Roma, Albrighi, Segati e C 
1940 xlvii + 187 pp 

Salman, G. — Studio sulla '"poesia di P 
Gaeta Todi tip. Tuderte, 1939 211 pp 
Schneider, Pr — Dante Eine Emfulirunty 
in sem Leben u sein Werk 2 , wesenthck 
vermehite Auflage Weimar Bohlau, 1940 
xi + 230 pp 

SPANISH 

Arjona, Dons K., Friedman, Rose L., and 
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QUELQUES ASPECTS DEMOCEATIQTJES BE LA 
PHILOSOPHIE BE MONTAIGNE 

Eemy de Gourmont voyait dans le conrs de Phistoire de nom- 
brenses dissociations d^idees. II semble qne nous assistions a Pheure 
actuelle a un phenomene de cette sorte. En effet, plusieurs 
ecrivains du vingtieme siecle etablissent nne distinction entre deux 
idees que P^poque precedents associait etroitement, entre le libe- 
ralisme, qui se definit generalement comme un systems politique, et 
la democratic, ensemble de bienfaits pour le plus grand nombre qui, 
a premiere vue, semblerait decouler naturellement de ce systeme.^ 
Ce travail a pour but d^etablir cette distinction que Montaigne, 
tout en n^etant pas liberal, tout en faisant resider Pautorite soit 
dans le prmce soit dans une aristocratic, est democrats. On trouve 
dans sa pbilosopbie non le systems mais Pesprit de la democratic 
dans son triple aspect, social, culturel et 4conomique, de sorte que 
Pon pent dire qu’une aristocratic imbue de Pesprit de Montaigne 
respecterait la personnalite du peuple et ne s’opposerait pas aux 
reformes en faveur de la majorite des citoyens. Cette pbilosopbie 
creerait dans Paristocratie un etat d^'esprit qui en rendrait Pexistence 
possible et acceptable sous un regime general de democratic. Ainsi 
se trouverait resolu le problems de Paristocratie dans la democratic 
et par la il convient, croyons-nous, de fairs ressortir Pactualite de 
Montaigne. En effet, les exigences de Pepoque contemporaine 
obligent souvent le public a remettre la decision dans les affaires 

^Cf. Liquidation du Dix-buiti^me siecle” dans Occident, no 1, vol. 1, 
mars 1940, par Bernard Fay, Bamon Fernandez fait vigoureusement 
ressortir comment les lib4raux du 19^nie si^cle, s’lls admettaient 1 evolution 
politique refusaient d’admettre revolution economique ou celle des classes, 
“Double France,” R Pans, sept 1939; enfin John Cbarpentier dit dans 
son Voltaire, 1938, p 275, II est libdral done pas demoerate.” 
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de Tetat an chef et h ses collaboratenrs, il importe d’autant J)liis 
qne le public se pi^occupe des vues generales du chef et de ses 
conseillers et se demande quelle peut-gtre raisonnablement Battitude 
de Faristocratie a son egard. 

Le point de vue de Montaigne avant 1576 a Tegard du peuple 
est incertain et plutSt hostile, mais en 1576, se manifeste un change- 
ment parce que Montaigne attache plus dhmportance k rheroisme, 
Yertu qui se trouye dans toutes les classes, qu^a la prise de conscience 
de soi-m§me. Montaigne en 1576 ou avant estime que le peuple 
est cette partie de la nation qui ne salt pas ce qu’elle vent, qui 
ainsi ne salt pas ce qu’elle croit ou doit croire et qui est le jouet 
des fluctuations de son humeur. Le peuple, selon lui, accepte facile- 
ment le premier raisonnement entendu.^ II a de la commiseration, 
ce qui est seulement Feffet de la facilite,® mais il est cruel aussi 
parce quhl a peur, tout en eprouvant le besom de dominer * 

Cette canaille du vulgaire s’aguerrit et se gendarme k s’ensanglanter 
lusques aux coudes, et descliiqueter un corps k ses pieds, n’ayant ressenti- 
ment d^aultre vaillance comme les chiens couards, qui descliirent en la 
maison et mordent les peaux des bestes sauvages qu’ils n’ont os4 attaquer 
aux cbamps* 

Cependant un passage quhl est difficile de dater contredit celui qui 
pr4cMe, ou du moms revMe de Ihncertitude : 

Consider ant le pauvre mendiant k ma porte, souvent plus enjoue et plus 
sain que moy . . le me resouls ayseement de n’entrer en eJffroy de ce 

qu’un moindre que moy prend avecques telle patience, et ne veulx croire 
que la bassesse de I’entendement puisse plus que la vigueur ou que les 
effects du discours ne puissent ai river aux effects de Paccoustumance ® 

Le peuple est credule, leger et cruel, semble croire recrivam, du fait 
qu^il ne prend pas conscience de lui-meme. Son oubli de la mort 

* Montaigne, JEssa%s, Edition de Pierre Villey, tome 1, livre i, chapitre 
xxvii, page 229, A, et t. 1, i, xviii, p 92, A Toutes les citations de 
Montaigne dans cet article se rapportent k cette Edition Les lettres 
majuscules ABC (d’api^s Villey, tome 1, page xii) correspondent aux 
Editions de 1580, 1588, 1595 mais surtout datent Pidde k Texclusion des 
considerations de style. La date sera ajoutee lorsque P^diteur dit quand 
la prineipale partie de Particle a 4td derite 

3 T, 1, 1, 1, p 7, A 

* T. 2, n, xxvii, p. 487, A. 

®T. 1, I, xxxix, p. 313, La composition par sentences en mosaique porte 
PdditeuT k croire que le chapitre xxxix est de 1572. 
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serait^grossier.® II rimpatiente aussi, car il ne se sent point . . . 
ne se inge point . . . laisse la plnpart de ses facultes naturelles 
oysifves/'’ ^ Cette liostilite envers le penple est-elle fonciere ^ II 
fandrait ponr repondre a cette question ponvoir dire quelle impor- 
tance Montaigne attachait deja en 1572 a la prise de conscience. 
L^ecrivain, en nn passage qni parait etre de 1576, se montre 
sceptiqne sur sa valenr pnisque, selon Ini, lorsqu’il s^agit de la force 
d^ame, la philosophie, an bout de ses preceptes, nous renvoie anx 
exemples d^un athlete et d’un muletier.^^ ® Les Ynes de Montaigne 
enfin Yiennent a paraitre moms incertaines on contradictoires si 
Ton observe qne, selon Ini, et snr ce point il ne variera pas, la force 
d’§<me, plntot qne la prise de conscience, est caractenstiqne de 
Taristocratie. La prise de conscience est d’nne valenr incertaine 
comme nons venons de voir, on bien elle est a ses yenx nne valenr 
esthetiqne plntot qn’nne valenr morale et absolne. Il faut souligner 
Fimportance des paroles qni snivent: 

[La doctrine . . tient rang entre les clioses necessaires a la vie, comme 
la gloire, la noblesse, la dignit4] [ou pour le plus, comme la beaute, la 
nehesse] [et telles autres qualitez qui j servent voirement mais de loing 
et un peu plus par fantaisie que par nature] ® 

Le dernier fragment entre parentheses semble deja de la p6riode 
sceptiqne de 1576 et le sens en est renforce pins tard par Faddition, 
comme la beante.^^ En pins de tont cela s’agit-il bien de moms 
fortnnes, iorsqne Montaigne dans les exemples precedents condamne 
le penple? Denx passages ci-dessns qni paraissent de 1572 indi- 
qnent qne oni dans nne mesnre senlement bien relative. Deja 
Faristocratie, selon Montaigne, deborde le cadre des classes ; elle est 
snrtont affaire dhndividns. Il dit bien avec Plntarqne ^^qnhl y a 
pins de distance de tel a tel bomme qnhl n^y en a de tel homme 5- 
telle beste,^^ cependant il s’agit non pas de la richesse ni du savoir 
mais, comme il a pns som de dire, de la snffisance de Fame et 
qnalitez internes.^^ Alois, comme il fera pins tard, il msiste qnbl 
fant ^nger non par classes mais par mdividns et se demander qnelle 

® T. 1, I, XX, p 103, A, environ 1572. 

2, n, xii, p 232, A, env 1576 (Villey, p, 193) 

® T 2, n, xh, p 217, A 

® T 2, XT, xii, p 212 Le premier fragment porte A, le second C, le 
troisi^me A 

1, I, xlii, p 275, A. La composition en forme de mosaique porte 
Villey k croire que le chapitre xlii date de 1572, 
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ame a un homme, si elle est riche dn sien et brave, car Sf nous 
considerons nn paisan et nn roy, nn noble et nn vilain, nn magistrat 
et nn homme prive, nn riche et nn panvre, il se presente sondain a 
nos yenlx nne extreme dispante, qni ne sont difEerents, par maniere 
de dire qn^en lenr chansses/^ 

L^attitnde de Montaigne antonr de 1588, tout a la fin de sa vie, 
revele surtont qne ses sentiments sont devenns pins chalenrenx k 
regard dn penple. D^antre part, son opinion qne Earistocratie 
depasse le cadre des classes se precise Les hnmbles, qni ne con- 
naissent ni Aristote ni Caton et qni n^ont pas le sonci d^affermir lenr 
caractere sont natnrellement energiqnes. Son jardmier a pent~etre 
enterre son pere on son fils ce matin et il travaille en ce moment 
comme si de rien n’6tait Le penple adoncit ]nsqn’an nom des 
maladies et, dans son langage, la phtisie devient la tonx^^ Il 
possMe force d’ame, ^oie, enjonement et santA^® Pins remarqnable 
meme, Montaigne voit les marchands, les ^nges de village, les 
artisans aller de pair avec la noblesse ponr la vaillance et la science 
militaire^^ Pnisqnhl est qnestion de Constance, de bravonre, de 
richesse d’§.me, Montaigne croit qne Ton se developpe egalement oil 
qn’on soit place dans la societe On attache anssi bien tonte la 
philosophie a nne vie popnlaire et privee, qn’a nne vie de pins riche 
estoffe* chaqne homme porte la forme entiere de Phnmaine con- 
dition/^ A ce stade Montaigne n^a pas d^effort k faire ponr aller 
vers le penple. Il s’en tronve natnrellement tont pres, il est comme 
de plein pied avec Ini; les antres Ini tonrnent le dos mais Faccneil 
dn penple est tonjonrs aimable. Un sentiment assez complexe, on 
le sonci dn bien-§tre d^antrni parait entrer ponr nne assez grande 
part, Pattache an penple* ^^^e m’addonne volontiers anx petits, soit 
ponr ce quhl y a pins de gloire, soit par natnrelle compassion, qni 
penlt mfiniment en moy.” Enfin il pref ererait ressembler k bien 
des artisans et a bien des labonrenrs sages et henrenx plntSt qn’a 
des personnages hant places.^"^ 

Nous venons de voir comment Montaigne examine en moraliste la 
societe. Son point de vne ponrtant est plntbt celni de Partiste. Il 
semblerait qne par position le moraliste soit de tendences aristo- 
cratiqnes, car il Ini f ant montrer le meillenr, an lien qne Partiste est 

^ X. 1, I, xln, p. 331, A, 

X 3, m, xii, p. 345, B IB X. 3, nr, li, p 27, B. 

X 1, 1, xviii, p. 94, C X. 3, m, xiia, p. 428, B. 

X 2, 11, xvii, p. 428-429, C. X. 2, n, xii, p 212, B. 
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dem^crate* Les difEeientes formes de la vie rejoiiissent Fartiste 
anssi bien par leur vanete que par lear beaute et done il n eproave 
pas un besom ties vif de bierarciiiser. Tel est Montaigne qni e?saie, 
par Timagination, de vivie tontes les vies: 

len croy ayseement des choses diverges a moy Pour me sentir engage a 
une forme, le n^y oblige pas le monde, comme chascun faict, et croy et 
congoy mille contraires fagons de vie, et au rebours du commun, receoy 
plus facilement la difference que la ressemblance en nous 

Montaigne prise particnlierement la spontaneite et sbi a pu 
tergiverser parfois snr sa valeur qnand il s'est agi de Teneigie 
morale^ il n^hesite pas en ce qni concerne Tart. Il n'a jamais cru 
en matiere d^art qne le travail individnel confere nne noblesse 
additionnelle et nons fasse mienx saisir les differents aspects do 
la nature : 

La vanite de nostre presumption faict que nous aymons mieulx debvoir a 
nos forces, qu’k sa lib§ralit4 (de la nature), nostre suffisance ic 
priseroy, bien autant des graces toutes miennes et naifves, que celles que 
I’aurois est4 mendier et quester de Tapprentissage 

En conformite avec ce principe il proclame Pegalite de Part du 
folk-lore et de Part conscient: rien n^est sanvage^ a Pen cioire, 
dans les productions de la nature et il cite nn proverbe gascon pour 
appuyer son assertion/® on bien il conclnt de la maniere snivante 
sur les villanelles de Gascogne et snr les chansons de peuplcs 
pnmitifs : 

La po4sie populaire et purement naturelle a des naifvety et graces, par oil 
elle se compare k la principale beaulte de la poesie parfaite selon Tart 

La pensee de Montaigne lorsqubl parle de Peloquence populaire 
se montre S. la fois plus en detail et plus absolue qne lorsqnhl traite 
de Part dn folk-lore : 

jN^ous n’apereevons les graces que poinctues, bouffies et enfiees d’artifice 
celles qui content soubs la naifvet4 et la simplicity, escliappent ayseement a 
une vue grossiere comme est la nostre 


T 1, I, xxxvii, p, 295, A, C Probablement 1572. 
T 2, n, xii, p 175, A. 

T. 1, 1, XXV, p 175, C 
T. 1, 1, hv, p 398, C. 

T 3, ni, xii, p 340, B. Seconde moiti4 de 1585. 
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II cherche avec soin la veritable eloquence populaire pour la trouver 
chez les paysans. II n^enveiiait pas son fils apprendre Feloquence 
chez les professionels de la parole paree que leurs discussions offrent 
a peine moms de futilite et de desordre que celles des harengers.^^ 
Son fils se formerait beaucoup mieux, au hasard de la vie et des 
fr^quentations de tavernes, tellement, aux yeux de Montaigne, 
Tecole tend a faire perdre le sens de la nature et de Fart qui sont 
bien pr^s de se confondre. Le veritable habile, selon lui, reste du 
peuple. La veritable eloquence se confond avec le langage du 
peuple, pour le fond aussi bien que pour la forme. 

Socrates faict mouvoir son ame d^un mouvement naturel et commnn; ainsi 
diet nn paisan, amsi diet nne femme 

La philosophic de Montaigne indique la solution d’un probleme 
actuel que Lucien Eomier enonce en ces termes 

Une aristocratic pent-elle vivre, agir et se developper sous un regime 
gdneral de ddmocratie, sans qu’il en rdsulte un conflit? C^est tr6s certain 
du moment qu’on s4pare la notion de privilege de Tidee d’aristocratie 
11 est de meme certain que le regime ddmocratique, piiv4 de supports 
d’autoritd et reposant sur des principes de caract^re moral ou abstrait, a 
besom plus que n’lmporte quel autre regime du soutien d’une aristocratic 
id4aliste et d4sinteressde.®® 

Montaigne “ separe la notion de privilege de Fid^e d^anstocratie.’^ 
II se prononce aussi sur une question qui implique celle de la 
retribution du travail et k ce sujet ses idees s^apparentent a celles 
d^Eugene Dabit. On doit rappeler ici que Fecrivam met au sommet 
de sa hierarchic sociale les ames heroiques qui ont voulu pratiquer la 
pauvrete volontaire. En effet, depassant sa propre sagesse de 
desinteressement relatif, Montaigne montre le chemin a ceux qui 
veulent atteindre une plus grande excellence en leur designant dans 
le passe les philosophes qui ont ete possedes de la plus haute 
ambition. Ces philosophes ne se sont pas content's d^etre pauvres 
en esprit, d^attendre a convert et en repos les ngueurs de la 
fortune,” ils ont voulu vivre la vie du peuple. Ils ont recherche 
la pauvrete volontaire et le labour, de peur que la fortune ne les 
surprmst inexperimentez et noulveaux au combat.” Le gouverne- 

T 3, in, viii, p 190, B. Environ 1586. 

T. 3, m, xii, p 340, B. Seconde moati4 de 1585. 

Rehabilitation des formules aristocratiques,” Anthologie des essayistes 
frangats Bans, Kra, 1929, p 273. 

=« Montaigne, t. 2, ii, vi, p 55, A. Entre 1571 et 1574. 
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me^t ou le prince doit poss^der la meme panvrete esprit qne 
Felite dont il vient d’etre question^ et pratiquer la plus grande 
frngalite. Quiconque commande ne devrait pas exiger pour cela 
im nivean de vie plus eleve : 

La hberalit<§ mesme n’est pas bien en son lustre en mam souverame, les 
privez y ont plus de droit, car k le prendre exactement, un roy n’a nen 
proprement sien, il se doibt soy mesme a aultruy 

L’ecnvam deplore aussi que les lois soient souvent dues a des 
gens qui manquent a la justice par crainte d’amener davantage 
d’egalite.^® Pour lui-meme il est sceptique sur la necessite du 
besom d’acquerir. Il se contente de pen pour le present, avoir de 
quoi subvenir aux besoms pressants et ordinaires lui sufifit. Il 
n’entend pas non plus se preoccuper beaucoup d’assurer sa securite 
materielle dans Favenir, car le destm, juge-t-il, de loute fagon 
renverse les previsions.^^ Enfin il est d’avis que le travail du 
peuple n’est pas tellement different en dignite du sien propre. 
Quiconque ecrit pour un cercle attache facilement un peu trop 
d’lmportance a ce qu’il public ; nous ne trouvons nen de semblable 
chez Montaigne, enferme dans sa bibliotheque. Ceux de son 
entourage attribuent son ignorance des choses agricoles an dedain 
et au desir d’exceller dans une science plus haute; Montaigne se 
recne. ^^il me font mourir/’^® Et il ajoute* Je m’aimerois 
mieux bon escuyer que bon logitien” Vendre et entretemr des 
relations donees et justes avec les siens est aussi difficile que d’etre 
soldat, diplomate ou magistrat.®^ Amsi hauteur n’a pas cru au 
travail noble On pent dire qu’a tout prendre Montaigne reconnait 
aux classes non priviiegiees un art de vivre, de sentir et de s’ez- 
primer qu’il admet non seulement eomme legitime mais pour lequel 
il marque souvent de la preference Ene aristocratic qui aurait 
presente a I’esprit la legon qui se degage de son oeuvre ne creerait 
pas chez le peuple une fausse honte pour la maniere dont il 
s’exprime et ne menterait pas le reproche de Barres . Les pauvres, 
quelles victimes! On leur a pris la culture et, en retour, on leur 
montre la civilisation dans un lomtain inaccessible.” Proprie- 

T 3, m, VI, p 157 et 158 15864587 
T 3, m, xin, p 389-390, B, C. 1587 
T 1, I, XIV, p. 80, B, C. 

T 3, m, ix, p 224-225, B, C Entre 1586 et 1588 
T. 3, in, ii, p 32, B 1586. 

Amort et Dolon Sacrum, 1921, p 2. 
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taire avec humour, Montaigne a separe la notion de privilege^ de 
Fidee d^anstocratie. En parlant du peuple il a trouve des accents 
empreints d^une tendresse que Bon distingue seulement chez quel- 
ques ecriTains : La Fontaine, Bossuet, Barres.^® II s^agit en effet 
de bien autre chose que dialler au peuple et de s’occuper de son 
bien-etre comme ont pu le faire ceux que Peguy a appeles "^^les 
touristes de la misere/^ II s’agit d^etablir avec lui des rapports 
humains et c^est ce qu^a fait Montaigne. 

Jean David 

University of Washington 


MALHEEBE, SAINT-GELAYS, TABOUEOT, THEOPHILE, 
AND THE JABDIN DES MUSES 

1. Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century anthologies are infested 
with false ascriptions, and little or no reliance can be placed on 
their attributions to authors of an earlier penod if other evidence 
is wanting. At the same time it is often difficult to fi.nd positive 
proof that a given attribution is mistaken, especially in the case of 
literary trifles, so that a modern editor may feel obliged to fill an 
appendix with pieces which he is morally certain his author never 
wrote. Thus M. Jacques Lavaud in his recent critical edition of 
Malherbe^s poems ^ prints among ^ poesies attribuees a Malherbe ^ 
the following verses ascribed to the poet in the Jar din des Mmes 
(1642 or 1643) : 

Pas plus cliez Barr^s que chez Montaigne il ne s’agit d’liumilit4, 
question qui probablement obligerait k sortir de la litt^rature pour entrer 
dans la tbeologie. Il est seulement dit que ces ecrivains ont pergu les 
memes realites que le peuple et se sont trouv6s en communion avec lui On 
pent detacher k titre d'exemple chez Barrfes, op cit , p. 172, Elizabeth 
Hohenstauf en : Certains hommes me sont aussi agr^ables que les arbres 
ou la mer Je pense aux p^cheurs des cotes, aux paysans et aux fous de 
village.’’ Dans Le Jardin de B4rSmce, p 50, B4r4mee ou Petite Secousse 
n’aime pas les triomphants: “Je felicitai Petite Secousse d’avoir choisi 
pr4cis4ment Fane et le canard, pauvres compagnons, k Fordinaire sevr4s 
de caresses et mtoe de conf ortable . . Leur volont4 amortie de brouillards, 
leur ent4tement de besogneux, elle comprenait tout cela sans d4dain ni 
r4pugnance . . Ha Ber4nice comme vous 4tes pr4s de mon coeur.” 

Poisies de M. de Malherle, Paris (E. Droz), 1937, 2 305. 
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Inscription pour une Fontaine 
Je pense, 6 luisante et belle eau, 

Que jadis les Graces danserent 
Dessus ton bord et j laisserent 
Tout ce qu’on y voit de plus beau 

Lavaud comments ^ Laisses de cote par Menage^ absolnment 
inconnus par aillenrs, rien ne laisse supposer que [ces vers] soient 
autbentiques ^ Something very like them, however, is known else- 
where, since they are derived, with some little modification, from 
the following epigram m the Touches of Etienne Tahourot ^ 

Sue une Fontaine des Graces 
J e pense, 6 belle et claire eau, 

Que les Graces se laverent 
Dedans toy, puis y laisserent 
Ce qui est en toy de beau 

The epigram is a translation from the Greek Anthology (A. P. 
9.607), a source which supplied Tahourot with some two hundred 
and seventy-five of his ^touches.'’ No doubt the rifacimento is an 
improvement on Tahourot,® but it is not at all likely to have been 
the work of Malherbe, while there is some chance of its having 
been made by the collector of the Jardiu des Muses, Pierre GuiUe- 
baud.^ He, at all events, had been reading the Touches, since he 
mcluded in his anthology ten extracts from this source, duly 
assigned to Tahourot (Des Accords) ® Several of these also are m 
a more or less altered text.^ 

^ Les Touches du seigneur des Accords, Pans (Richer), 1585, 2 41. I use 
the ‘ Raret^s Bibliographiques ’ reprint, Brussels, 1863 

® Apart from the verbal agreements and the rhymes, the following con- 
sideration proves that we have to do with a reworking of Tahourot, and 
not with an independent imitation of the Greek original This original 
celebrates a bath, for which Tahourot has substituted a fountain, retain- 
ing, however, the notion that the Graces bathed therein The reviser knew 
nothing of the Greek, probably thought it odd that the Graces (as dis- 
tinguished from nymphs) should bathe in a fountain, and hence made 
them dance, more decorously, upon the margin 

^ On Guillebaud see Niceron, M^m 19 137, where he is noticed as a 
careless compiler Another anthology, the ffortus B'pvta'phiorum (1648) 
is credited to him by Niceron, a fact that seems to have escaped, 
Lach^vre 

® Since the Jardxn des Muses is not accessible to me, I depend on the 
description by Fr Lachfevre, B^'bl^ograph^e des recueils collecUfs {1597- 
1700), Paris, 1903, 2.13-16, 484. 

® This statement is founded only on the initial words of the epigrams as 
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2. Depending on an ascription made in the same Jardin des 
Muses, Molinier included m his hook on Saint-Gelaj^s the follow- 
ing epigram (also from the Greek Anthology, A. P. 11.251) • 

Les trois Sourds 
U u sourd fit un souid assigner 
Devant nn sourd dans un village, 

Puis s’en Vint son droict entonnei 
La demande estoit d^un fiomage, 

L’aultre respond du laborage 
Le juge, estant sur le suspens, 

Declara bon le manage, 

Et les renvoya sans despens 

Philipp Angnst Becker remarks with jnstiee that these verses 
hardly have the ring of the first half of the sixteenth century.® 
It escaped both Molinier and Becker, however, that, with minor 
variations, they regularly appear among the epigrams of Pellis- 
son.® The variations are ajourner (1), en (2), Et pu%s s'en vint 
haut entonner /Qu'%1 avoit vole son fromage (3-4), and ce sus- 
pens (6) These changes may be regarded as improvements, and 
hence Pellisson is probably not the author, but only a reviser of the 
Imes; it seems unlikely that they appear in his (posthumous) 
works by sheer accident. He was interested in the Greek epigrams, 
of which he has eight other translations, and hence we may sup- 
pose that he was moved to extract this version from the Jardm 
des Muses and touch it up.^® 

given by Lacb^vre; I have at present no way of knowing bow deep tbe 
alterations go 

Henri'Josepb Molinier, Meltn de Smnt-Gelays, Podez, 1910, p 417. 

^ ^ttsiungsb d. Akad d. Wiss. in Wien^ Phil -hist, Kl 200 4 (1924) 62 
® In La Martinifere’s Nouveau reoueil des epigrammatistes frangois, 
Amsterdam, 1720, 1 238, in Pellisson’s (Euvres dwerses. Pans, 1735, 
1 216 j in tbe Bihliothbque po6tique, Pans, 1745, 2 392 

So far as tbe dates go it is not altogether impossible for Pellisson to 
have bad a translation from tbe Greek printed in tbe Jaidin*, be was 
nineteen in 1643, and was precocious, having finished bis humanities at 
the age of eleven. But be seems not to appear in the recueils until ten 
years later, in the Poesies choisies, Paris (Cb, de Sercy), 1653 (Laeb^vre, 
op, cit 4 573) And why ascribe his work to Saint-Gelays ? In any case, 
he could never have written the original w 3-4 Through some error 
Pellisson’s revised version (if it is his) is assigned to ‘M D M* M*.' 
in the Pecueil du Pamassef Paris, 1743, 2 1.42 The unre vised form again 
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Are we, then, thrown back on Saint-Gelays ^ ISTot if I understand 
the Jardin des Muses and its editor. Immediately following this 
imitation of A, P 11.251 there fatally appears that of Tabourot.^^ 

Les Soijrds 

Un sourd fit un sourd assignor 
Devant nn jnge k eux semblatle 
Qui n’eut pas entendu tormer 
La demande fut d’une estable, 

La defense d’un muid de sable, 

Lors le juge sans s’estonner 
D4clare qu’il est raisonnable 
Qubls s’en aillent tons trois disner, 

Afin de s’accorder k table. 

It IS not easy to suppose that Gniilebaiid had found out and brought 
together two imitations, so much alike, of the same Greek epi- 
gram, he is more likely to have himself fashioned the one that is 
known only from his book If so, he has again improved on 
Tabourot, and has again assigned his revision to an earlier author. 
That the one version springs from the other is clear from the 
verbal correspondences. That Tabourot^s is the original is guar- 
anteed not only by the fact that his Touches are borrowed wholesale 
from the Anthology (though Samt-Gelays to some estent uses this 
source), but also by the fact that he never founds his imitations 
on other French imitations, and still more by the manner of imi- 
tation which attains precisely the degree of freedom that is com- 
mon m Tabourof s epigrams from the Greek.^^ Finally, his version 
is the cruder, the other an improvement, which needed only the 
hand of Pellisson to turn it mto an acceptable epigiam The fact 
that two dubious ascriptions in the Jardin des Muses offer them- 

is given as anonymous in the Nouveau tresor du Parnasse, 1772, 444, and 
in the Delassemens of Du Clot de la Vorze, 1809, 1 359 

The text here printed is that of the 1585 Touches (1 61 ) , that given 
in the Jardin seems as usual to be corrupt — at least Lachevre reports the 
first line as, Un sourd fit assigner un sourd 

^®The following is Paton’s (Loeb) translation of A. P 11251 A stone- 
deaf man went to law wdth another stone-deaf man, and the judge was 
much deafer than the pair of them. One of them contended that the other 
owed him five months’ rent, and the other said that his opponent had 
ground corn at night [to avoid a tax] Says the judge, looking at them* 
‘Why are you quarreling? She is yonr mother, you must both maintain 
her.’ 
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selves thus to the same explanation, tends to corroborate c the 
explanation in each case.^® 

3. A further observation points in the same direction. It has 
been mentioned above that Lachevre finds ten pieces in the Jar dm 
des Muses ascribed to Tabourot by name. A glance through his 
table of anonymous poems, however, raises a suspicion that the 
Touches are actually more widely represented. Thus an anony- 
mous epigram entitled Sur un Bourgmgnon (Lachevre 2.583) 
begms : ^ Le sel que Ton voit mesle.^ This can hardly be anything 
but the commendatory epigram by Fr Juret placed at the front of 
the 1585 Touches (Tabourot came from Di^on) : 

Le sel que tu as mesl4 
Dans ces vers, de bonne grace, 

Monstie qu’ils sont de la race 
D’un vray Bourguignon sal4 

Others look equally certain : 

1. Un avare se vouloit pendre (Lachevre 2 639), cf Tabourot Un 
avare se voulut pendre {Touch 149) 

2 Tboinet, tu mascbes un pen trop vite (Lachevre 2 634) , cf Tabourot 
Mon valet, tu mascbes trop vite {Touch 212) 

3 Pluton voyant le medecm Torcy (Lachevre 2.609) , cf. Tabourot 
Pluton voyant Sylve le medecin {Touch 2 21) 

4 Au monde nu ]e suis venu (Lachevre 2 518); cf Tabourot* Comme 
au monde je suis venu / Je m’en retourneray tout nu {Touch 2 9) 

If these are, as they seem to be, borrowings from Tabourot, they 
have been modified in the process. For example, No. 3 was origi- 
nally in praise of Jacques Dubois (^ Sylve ^), the well-known regius 
professor of medicine in TabouroFs day; while in the Jar din it 
is transferred to one Torcy whom I fail to identify. 

4. A last point perhaps does not involve the editor of the Jardin, 
There appear therem a certain number of poems ascribed to Theo- 
phile de Yiau, and not found elsewhere. Lachevre reprints them in 
full in an appendix. One of these seems to be an imitation of the 

Lachevre himself notices (op. ctf. 2 690) an anonymous piece in the 
Jardin des Muses as an awkward plagiarism of Maynard 

’•^The title of the verses in the Jardin is Centre un laquais, Tabourot 
has an epigram (1 61) beginning, ‘Thoinot marche si vistement," both his 
epigrams being imitations of the same Greek epigram {A F 11.431) the 
point of which turns on * eating fast ’ and ‘ walking fast ^ 
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sam« Greek epigram imitated by Tabourbot m Ho. 4 above, and is 
as follows (Lachevre 2.738) : 

Je naquis au monde tout nud, 

Je ne sgay combien je vivray, 

Si je n’ay nen quand je mourray, 

Je n’auray gaigne ny perdu 

Tabourot has m fact two imitations of the Greek original (A. F. 
10 58) in his Touches^ but neither resembles this one. By chance, 
however, something that does resemble it has been inserted into 
TabonroFs Bigarmres, probably first m the edition of 1603 (Paris, 
Kicher) * 

ISTud du ciel je sms descendu, 

Et nud je suis sous cette pierre, 

Done pour estre venu sur terre, 

Je n’ay gaign4 ny perdu 

That the two versions are related seems clear from the last line, 
and that the one ascribed to Theophile is the derivative is prob- 
able from the fact that it blurs the point. The Greek original says : 
^ To earth came I naked, naked shall I go beneath the eaith . why 
do I toil in vain, seeing that the end is nakedness ? ’ 


Cornell Umverstty 


James Hutton 


I have not been able to inspect this edition, and can only refer to the 
edition of Houen, 1625 (p 357); but the best information available 
(Brunet, Manuel 5 629) suggests that subsequent seventeenth-century 
editions all repeat this modified edition of 1603. Tabourot had died about 
1590 The epigram here quoted is one of a group of which the editor, 
probably Andrd Pasquet, says. ‘ Estant k Orleans en Tan 1600 on me 
donna ces suivants ’ 

The version quoted from the Bigarrures was printed, no doubt from 
this source, in the Recueil des plus excellens vers satyrtques de ce temps, 
Pans, 1617, a book with which Theophile w^as presumably familiar {Le 
Parnasse satyrique . . . avec le Recueil des plus excellens vers satyriques, 
Ghent-Paris, 1861, 2 173) This anthology contains, without the names oi 
authors, a considerable amount of old material I note in passing some 
further examples Vosu de Martme {ed cit 2 165) belongs to Baif (ed 
by Marty-Laveaux 4 292) A Racquet (2.168) is also by Baif (4.318), 
D'Agathe (2 198) is by Vauquelin de la Presnaye (ed by Travers, p 
627); and Quatrain (2.201) is by Jean Doublet (l^Ugies, Paris, 1871, 
p. 141) 
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THE ADJECTIVE GOTHIQUE IN THE XYIIIth CENTUEY 

As anyone knows, there occurred during the XYIIIth century 
in France social and intellectual changes which would surely be 
reflected in the vocabulary of the time.^ And yet for that period 
there are few general linguistic studies and almost no detailed 
studies of individual words. Now one of the most obvious traits 
of the age is its changing attitude toward the Middle Ages, and no 
one word better reflects that change than does the critical adjective 
gothique. 

While, as with its English cognate,^ the significant history of 
gothique^ as used of manners and literary style, begins with the 
XYIIIth century, there are numerous earlier instances of its use. 
Goili%qu& expressed the normal attitude of educated Eenaissance 
society toward the Middle Ages : the humanists used the word when 
referring to the degradation of the French language, as Gargantua 
used the noun in his famous letter to Pantagruel (ii, 8) ^^Le 
temps estoit encores tenebreux et sentant Tinfelicite et calamite des 
Gothz, qui avoient mis a destruction toute bonne litterature And 
from two examples one can see that in the course of the XVIIth 
century the word gothique had come to mean archaic, uncouth, 
ugly, barbarous.^^ Boileau uses it of both poetical composition and 
behavior in the Art poehque (1674; ii, 21-22) he writes with a 
fine disregard for Eonsard’s classical training, that when a rimeur 
aux abois brings all sorts of incongruities into an idyll, On 
diroit que Eonsard, sur ses pipeaux rustiques, Yient encor fredonner 
ses idylles gothiques.^’ And in le Lutrin (1683; v, 139-140) he 
calls a^^fureur gothique ^Hhe book-throwing frenzy of the embattled 
cantors and canons.® 

^ Brunot, Etstotre de la langue frangatse, vi, 1094 “ Les moeurs de la 

80ci4t4 du XVTII® si^cle se rdfletent dans son jargon . . , Les conventions 
mondaines agissent snr les mots les plus simples. ... On pourrait faire des 
observations du meme genre sur gaulois, gothique . . . tons mots dont le 
sens est modele par Popimon mondaine.” 

^*See A E. Longueil, ‘^The Word ‘Gothic’ in XVIIIth Century Criti- 
cism,” MLE , xxxvin (1923). This article deals only with English criti- 
cism and shows the later XVIIIth century connotations of gothic to have 
been quite different from what they were in France 

3 For further examples see G. Cayrou, le Frangais classique: lestique de 
la langue frangaise du XVW m^ole, 1923 
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InHlie first half of the XVIIIth century it is this application of 
the word to conduct that appears to be the most frequent; ganlo%s 
IS sometimes used with the same meaning. What is old-fashioned, 
not practised by ''' la bonne compagnie/^ is gotJiique On a banni 
ces longs preludes . . . ces sentiments de fidMe pasteur . . . enfin 
toutes les formalites romanesques Et se piquer a present d’etre 
galant, c’est vouloir passer pour Gaulois.’’ ^ Allez apprendre les 
usages du monde ; defaites-vous de vos fagons d’aimer gothiques.^’ ® 
Dans VOS sentiments ]e vons tronve gothique.” ® Cette barbarie 
gothique qu’on ose nommer chretienne.^^ ^ Affichez la sagesse, on 
vous trouve gothique, Ayez une aventure, on vous en prete cent ® 
This connotation of gothique^ become conventional by mid- 
century, continues well beyond 1750: for example, Cidalise of 
Palissot^s les PJiilosophes (1760) calls her husband (i, 5) a ^^de- 
fenseur ennuyeux des pre^uges gothiques’^ In a satire of 1770 on 
Young and his Nmts the author accuses Young of proposing des 
maximes gothiques et folles, injurieuses k la sagesse de Dieu.”® 
In Dorat’s le Cehbafaire (1775) one of the ladies declares (ii, 7) : 
^^Je tiens aux vieilles moeurs, aux decences antiques. C’est ma 
fagon de voir, elle est des plus gothiques’^ And still later 
Beranger : J’aime a fronder les prejuges gothiques/^ 

There are a few instances of gothique applied in much the same 
derogatory sense to literary efforts: Bayle, in the Beponse aux 
questions dfun provincial (1704; eh. LXIII), writes of an obscure 
author: ^^La maniere d’ecrixe de cet auteur est du dernier de- 
testable* elle est confuse, pedantesque, & plus que Gothique/’ 
Chevrier in the Epitre dedicatoire to le Colporteur (ca. 1755) : 


*Autreau, Port d, VAnglois (1718), n, 16 
®Monicault, le Dedain affects (1724), i, 4 
® Boissy, V Impertinent malgrS lut (1729), ii, 6 

^Voltaire, Lettres pMlosophiques (1734), srxm, referring to pious con- 
demnations of the theatre. 

®Desmahis, V Impertinent (1750), sc 3 Cf Leroux, DtcUonnaire 
comique, etc ( 1735 ) • ” Osteogot Mot injudieux qui signifie sot, igno- 
rant, faqum”, and Gorsas, VAne promeneur (1786), p 56. “ J’ai fait un 
autO’da-fS . de Tostrogot Corneille” 

“Quoted by P Van Tieghem, le Preromantisme (1924-30), n, 184 
Quoted by Littr^, s v Gotoiquu 

Ganlois, on the other hand, did not necessarily have such an unfavor- 
able meaning, for "‘style gaulois” was the term used by late XVIIth 
century imitators of Marot to denote their own conventional archaieisms. 
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. production gothique que 30 yous conseille de mettre en 
frangois/^ Eousseau refers to the gothique ton of la Nouvelle 
Eeloise, % e, its antes de langue . . . stile emphatiqne et plat 
. , . pensees communes rendues en ternies empoules/^ In Bachau- 
mont (5 avrii 1771) Mme de Gomez is mentioned as having 
compose une biblioth^ue de romans, tons gothiques, dans le genre 
de Fancienne galanterie/’ 

There was one literary connection, however, in which gothique 
was used without a sneer . coupled with the word tragedie it meant 
merely medieval,” or as we might say, pre-classical ” ; so that 
a tragedie gothique was a mystere. I find in Gaillard de la Bataille, 
Vie et amours de Mile Oronelj etc. (1883: ii, 134) : . les 

tragedies gothiques ou Ton representoit des passions et des martyrs.” 
And in les Entretiens du Palais-Boyal (1786 ; II, 91) : ‘‘ je parlois 
une fois de ces pieces gothiques au savant Pere Berthier. ... [II 
se] rappela des fxagmens d^une vieille tragedie . . . [qui] avoit 
pour sujet la conversion de Saint- Augustin.” 

Occasionally, as in the following quotation from the Varietes 
philosophiques (1762; p. 120), gothique has more than one affec- 
tive meaning; in this case three: chronological, architectural and 
the common deprecatory one, with here an added reference to 
primitive darkness and irregularity. Le centre de Pans ne 
subsiste-t-il point encore tel que le virent les premiers terns de la 
Monarchie! et quand on se trouve dans cet etroit & Gothique 
labyrinthe. . ,” Irregularity is the essential meaning of gothique 
as it is used of the arts* m fact, it is the only use of the term 
recognized by the chevalier de Jaucourt in the EncyclopedieP 
So far all save one of the connotations of gothique that I have 
mentioned are derogatory. But during the first half of the XVIIIth 
century certain obscure and complex forces were working toward 
a rehabilitation of the Middle Ages. That rehabilitation has been 
so thoroughly studied — and so variously explained — ^that we can 
accept it as a fact and proceed to view its reflection in the vocabu- 

These were not ^‘Gothic” Hovels m the English sense, although 
Walpole’s Chateau d^Otrante, roman gotMque, had appeared in 1767, the 
adjective gothique still meant to Bachaumont outmoded.” See A M. 
Killen, le Roman terrifiant, etc. (1923), pp 75-78. 

Gothique, (Maniere) en Peint. C’est . . une maniere qui ne 
reconnott aucune regie, qui n’est dirig4e par aucune 4tude de I’antique 
. . , cette maniere harhare .... 
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lary^of the second half of the century. With the retour au senti- 
ment and as the result of a '' nostalgie du prinntif/' of a sketchy 
knowledge of the nation^s past and of the XYIIIth century 
tendency to adapt everything ''' au gout moderne/^ not only were 
the romances of the Middle Ages prettified hut the reading public 
derived from them and other second-hand sources a set of ideal- 
ized notions concerning Gothic” life. Writers and readers of 
the second half of the century lent to medieval men and women the 
virtues that Tacitus granted to the Germans in order to satirize 
the vices of Eome^, the virtues with which Macpherson endowed 
almost all the Ossianic heroes. And because for a time nobody was 
conscious of racial or national distinctions^ even less of chrono- 
logical ones^ all medieval men were pictured as courageous^ loyal;, 
sober, chaste, honest and sincere.^^ 

Gothique having long since acquired an opprobrious overtone, 
writers who wished to refer approvingly to whatever was medieval 
were obliged to use equivalents. As Poinsmet de Sivry put it, in 
la Berlue (1759 , p. 145) * Hous redemanderons le gotique comme 
quelque chose de neuf, et nous Tadopterons ” , but without calling 
it gothique at first. For some time phrases like le Ion ineux temps 
or words like antique, chevaleresque, feodal (and later trouladour, 
used as an adjective) evoke the idealized picture of the Middle 
Ages: 

Le bon vieux terns n’est plus, le siecle degenere, 

L’amour etait jadis tendre, discret, sincere . 

Tu sais que d’un pen de b^tise 
Le bon vieux temps est accus4 : 

Mais dans ce si^cle plus ruse, 

J^ai grand regret k la franchise 
De Tage d'or si ni4pris4 

JsTe ferois-je point pitie k nos Militaires Philosophes, si je repr^sentois 
Bayard s’ecriant, lorsqu’il se sent blessd d’un coup d’arquebuse, J6susf 
hilaSj mon Dteu! sms mort! . . . Ce seroit-1^ le radotage d’un liomine 
du bon vieux terns 

The subtitle of Sedaine^s Aucassin et Nicolette (1779) is les 

Berms, Oeuvres melees (1759), Epitre II ‘‘Ces ages, trait4s de 
gotiques, Etoient les kges des Bayarts ” 

Oeuvres du phtlosophe de JSunsSouc^ (1760), Epitre XVII 
Berms, op. cit , Epitre VIII 

^'^Tar%6t4s philosopTitques et UttSraires (1762), pp. 239-240. 


2 
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Amours du Ion vietuc tenipSj but Gretry, explaining later in bis 
Souvenirs bow tbe music of tbe play was supposed to suggest the 
Middle Ages, writes * D’ailleurs les chants anciens devaient etre 
pour les paroles gothiques qui se trouvaient repandues dans le 
poeme comme ^ Nicolette ma douce amie/ Here gothiques is 
plainly a positive word, underlining the quaintness of the 
libretto. 

During the first half of the XVIIIth century gothique was used 
most frequently of manners, but when the shift in its connotation 
occurred manners were about the last thing to which it was applied 
favorably. (What more natural than that the sense in which it 
was used most emphatically should have been the one to persist 
longest?) In its architectural meaning, for instance, the word had 
been virtually neutral, influenced by fashionable modernity and 
anti-medievalism less in that sense than in its more figurative 
ones. Then, as we know, with the retour au sentiment, at first 
rums, then Gothic rums — doubtless because Trench rums were 
usually Gothic — and at last Gothic architecture in general came 
to be identified with melancholy moods; to such a degree finally 
that the two were well nigh inseparable, as in Chateaubriand^s 
Rene : Amelie . • . entendit retentir, sous les voiites du chS,teau 

gothique, le chant des pretres du convoi. . . . Au milieu de mes 
reflexions, Fheure venait frapper . . . dans la tour de la cathedrale 
gothique. . . . Helas ^ chaque heure dans la societe ouvre un tom- 
beau et fait couler des larmes.^^ Even before the heyday of Eoman- 
ticism versifiers had worked to death this identification of the 
Gothic with the sombre : 

Bans les tours du chateau gothique 
G4inissaient les brises du nord, 

Et la chouette proph4tique 
Be Laurence annongait la mort 

But before Chateaubriand had stereotyped gothique by allying 
it with rommtiquey^^ the word could be used of conduct in a com- 

Quoted hy Cucuel, " le Moyen age dans les op^ras-comiques du XVIII® 
siMe,” Revue du XVlIh sxhele, janvier-mars 1914. 

^“Lorrando, Edgar et Laurence, 1818, quoted by Jacoubet, le Genre 
troubadour, etc (1929), p. 106 

Essa% sur les rivolutions, written probably in 1795; quoted by Bal- 
densperger, “ ' Eomantique,’ ses analogues et ses Equivalents; tableau 
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menfiatory sense winch demonstrates a shift away from the Classi- 
cal^ conformist attitude toward the individualistic and Eomantic: 

On nous fit voii un abbe, que I’amour de la solitude avoit rendu I’liomme 
ie plus erudit . C’est lui qui ]adis livr4 au tourbillon du monde, avoit 
cru devoir troquer les futilit^s du siecle pour de sages r<5flexions, et qui 
se trouvoit a merveille d’un pareil marclie II paroissoit un homme gothique 
entre mille petits individus qui ne meritoient pas de I’appr ocher C est un 
aigle, me disoit Mylord, entre des roitelets.-^ 

So far as I have been able to discover, gothique did not at any 
time, as it did m English, mean ghastly, supernatural or super- 
human^^; it was not used to express, as the term Gothic noveP^ 
eventually did, ^^the first terror-stricken meeting of the England 
of Elizabeth with the Italy of the Eenaissance/’ - 

What in the end robbed the word of its favorable overtones was the 
serious medieval scholarship of the 1830’s. A few samples of the real 
thing and a few whifiPs of pungent piose were enough to dispel the 
pseudo-Gothic perfume which had been given off by songs and 
comic opei'as, those premieres fleurs qui s’epanouissent a Fombre 
des cathedrales,^^ and which had been distilled by Tressan from 
old romances until it had become one of Eomanticism’s dominant 
odors, gone utterly rank m the printing of Lengle’s Ballades^ 
fabliaux et traditions du moyen age (1828) in Gothic characters! 

With the decline of story-book medievalism gothique reverted 
to its earlier meaning, which perhaps it had never lost completely ; 
so in Delvau, Dictionnaire de la langue verte (2nd ed, 1867) : 
^^Gothiqtje, adp Vieux, suranne, — dans Target du peuple’^; 
and in the Dictionnaire de VAcademie (8th ed, 1932) : Gothi- 
que. II se dit figurement et famili^rement de ce qui parait trop 
ancien, hors de mode, desuet. Eaisonnements, mamereSj idees 
gothiques/' 

Wm. C. Holbeook 

Northwestern TJn%'oers%ty 


synoptique de 1650 k 1810,” Harvard Studies d Notes m Philology d 
Literature, xix (1937) tableau des nations barbaresques offre je ne 

sais quoi de romantique qui nous attire des vestiges, jadis qualifies 
de Gothiques ou de tudesques, aujourd’hui de romantic.” 

Les Entretiens du Palais-Royal (1786), i, 34 
2»C T McIntyre, “Were the ‘Gothic novels’ Gothic’”, PMLA, xxxvi 
(1921). 

Cucuel, op cit. 
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VOLTAIRE i D^ARGENTAL (quillet 1759) 

Le retablissement du texte exact de cette ^Wentable histoire 
dn dix-hnitieme siecle qu’est la correspondance de Voltaire est 
une tache aiissi indispensable que penible, point encourage par 
Fasseition de Moland que ^^les origmaux de tout Fancien fonds 
(Beuchot) n^existent plus/^ ^ Heureusement, le fameux erudit 
parait s’etre trompe a cet egard. La preuve en est une lettre origi- 
nate adressee an comte d^Argental, provenant de Tancien londs de 
Beuchot, qui se trouve dans la possession du soussigne depuis pen 
de temps. Enti5rement ecrite de la mam de Voltaire et imprimee 
dans les Oeuvres/^ ^ le texte y est reproduit ayec des infidelites 
qui, legeres en apparence, valent neanmoms la peine d^^tre relevees. 
De plus, cette lettre est depourvue de notes explicatives, n^cessaires 
a sa comprehension. 

Quoique adressee k d^Argental (^^mon divin ange^^) person- 
nellement, la dernieie phrase montre qu’elle etait aussi destinee a 
^tre lue par Mme la comtesse d^Argental, nee Mile du Bouchet, la 
Scaliger de Voltaire. Voici le texte fidele selon Boriginal: 

juillet 1759 

mon divm ange que vous dirai-je? rien qui ne soit dans le paquet cy 
joint votre chambrier d espagnac, le pd des brosses, Tintendant, les fermiers 
generaux et mes massons ont conjure ma ruine elle est complette les 
chevaliers et les czars ne s en trouveront pas mieux je suis naalade — ^les 
affaires me pilent je baise les ailes des anges pour me consoler.® 

Depuis Bachat du domaine de Tournay, en decembre 1758, Vol- 
taire avait avec le president de Brasses une correspondance qui 
trainait et devenait de plus en plus tendue, an sujet des difficultes 
resultant de la transaction. C^est notre lettre de juillet 1759 que 
Bon pent consid4rer comme ayant ouvert la querelle Dans les 
questions des droits de controle, du centieme denier et des repara- 
tions a faire a Tournay, Voltaire se heurtait aux fermiers gene- 
raux. En ^crivant la lettre, il devait siirtout penser a M. de Eaven- 
tine et a M Douet qui 6taient charges du domame de Tournay. 

^(Biwres de Toltaxre, dd. Moland, xxxili (I de la correspondance), vii. 

» Ihid , XL. 143 

® Je sms heureux d’exprimer la reconnaissance que je dois k mon p^re, 
John H I. Hemak, qui m’a procurd le manuscrit. 
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En cnitre, les magons employes a Terection du theatre a Tournay et 
du chateau a Femey devaient etre surveilles etroitement et Texas- 
peraient constamment. Quant k Vintendantj nous trouvons dans 
Fedition de Beuchot ^ en has de la lettre nne note se rapportant a 
une autre lettre ecnte a d'Argental, des Delices, le 18 juillet 1755 
( !), dans laqnelle Voltaire mentionne de La Valette, anten- 
dant de Bourgogne/’ ® An has de la meme page, Beuchot note : 

J ean Frangois J oly de Fleuri de La Yalette, mtendant de Bour- 
gogne depuis 1749.” Par centre, Moland prefere rester muet au 
sujet de Tidentite de cet mtendant En ce qui concerne Joly de 
Fleuri, le contact desagreable entre lui et Voltaire semble etre du 
a la fameuse affaire Panchaud, qui commenga en 1758 Mais 
I’examen approfondi des dates nous apporte une surprise. La 
premiere mention de cette affaire dans la correspondance de Vol- 
taire parait etre contenue dans la lettre a Fabry ecnte probablement 
au commencement du mois d’aout 1759 ® Une autre lettre du 
patriarchs du 28 mai 1760 ^ confirms cette date. . les ^uges du 
bailliage de Gex firent, Vannee passee au mois Taout, une procedure 
bien vive centre un Suisse, . . Nous devons done conclure que 
Voltaire ne se mit a s’occuper seneusement de cette affaire qu’apres 
la composition de notre lettre. II n’y a pas d’lndications qui nous 
permettent de supposer que Voltaire se preoccupait de Joly de 
Fleuri en 3 uillet 1759 pour quelque raison que ce soit. L’explication 
de Beuchot — ^non contredite par Moland — est, par consequent, fort 
contestable. 

Tres piobablement, notre intendant est celui a qui Voltaire 
avait affaire relativement au centieme denier exige par les fer- 
miers generaux pour Tournay. C’etait Jacques-Bernard Chauvelin, 
qu’il ne faut point confondre avec ses freres Fambassadeur Fran- 
gois Claude, marquis de Chauvelin, ami de Voltaire pour lequel 
le vieux philosophe fit jouer Tancrede ” au theatre de Tournay, 
en octobre 1759, et Tabbe Henri-Philippe Chauvelin, dont les ecrits 
anti-^esuites furent defendus par Voltaire Eepliques aux apolo- 
gies des jesuites,” 1762). D’Argental, ami intime et de Frangois- 
Claude de Chauvelin et de Voltaire, avait evidemment anien4 

* (Eu'ores de 'Volta^re, 4d. Beuchot, Lvm, 143 
Lvr, 673. 

® (Eu'ores de Voltaire, 4d. Moland, n, 419. 

■r Ibid., XL, 401. 
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Fambassadeur a interceder en faveur de Voltaire anpres de‘'''soii 
frere Finteiidant. De plus, le divin ange et le marquis sauvegar- 
derent tous les deux les interets du Suisse dans les negociations 
avec le conseil du dernier prince de Conti (1734-1814), connu 
longtemps sous le nom de comte de La Marcbe,^^ qui etait 
engagiste du pays de Gex, ou Tournay et Ferney etaient situes. 
C^est avec le chef du conseil du comte de La Marche^ Fabbe dfEs- 
fagnac, que Voltaire etait aux prises au sujet du droit de mouvance, 
des lods et ventes d^une dime de Ferney. Leurs discussions 
concernant Tournay datent de plus tard. 

Or, la confusion regne dans la Table Generale de Moland^ en 
ce qui concerne cet abbe d^Espagnac. Charles Pierrot, redacteur 
de cette table, n^a pas vu quhl y avait deux abbes d^Espagnac, et 
que le plus fameux d^entre eux, Fabbe Marc-Eene d^Espagnac, 
auteur de F^^Eloge de Catinat^^ (1775) et du Panegynque de 
St. Louis (1777) n’avait que sept ans en 1759. Ce n^est done 
pas a lui que Voltaire put penser au moment de la composition de 
notre lettre, mais plutot a Foncle de Marc-Eene, Fabbe de Sahuguet 
d^Espagnac (mort en 1781), conseiller de grand^chambre depuis 
1737, chef du conseil de La Marche, et appele le Grand Abbe 
pour le distinguer de son neveu le Petit Abbe.^^ Maintes fois en 
1759 et 1760, Voltaire en parle en termes ironiques. C’est lui qui 
^^glaga son imagination,^^ c^est lui quhl appelle le ^^minutieux 
seigneur,’^ ® raboteux et difficile Bn effet, les negociations 
avec le Grand Abbe^^ se prolongdrent jusqu^en mars 1760. C^est 
encore le meme que Voltaire nomme dix-sept ans plus tard quand il 
recommande le Petit Abbe a d’Alembert avec ces mots * . . 

il est de plus, neveu d’un conseiller de grand’chambre, qui rabat 
quelquefois les coups que le fanatisme porte a cette philosophic 
tant persecutee.” La confusion a F4gard des deux Espagnac 
s’explique non seulement par Fintdret subsequent que Voltaire 
temoignera au Petit Abbe,” mais encore par ses relations cor- 
diales avec le pere du Petit Abbe,” le general Jean-Baptiste de 
Sahuguet d’Amarzit d’Espagnac (1713-1783), gouverneur de FHotel 
des Invalides et auteur de F " Histoire de Maurice, comte de Saxe ” 
vivement loute par Voltaire.^^ 

• Hid., u, 355 . * Hid., xn, 264 . lUd., XL, 133 . ^ Hid., L, 131 . 

^^Les r^4reiices au general Jeau-Baptiste Sahuguet, baron d’Espagnac, 
dans la Table Analyiique sont eorrectes. Par centre, il faut creditor le 
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Bassons ans allusions litt6raires de la lettre. Le 22 avnl 1759, 
Voltaire commenga une tragedie nominee Tancrede le 28 mai, 
le vieux fou'' envoya son Tancrede a d'Argental. Celni-ci le 
retonrna pen apres avec ses observations et celles de sa femme. 
Mais les difficultes qui harassaient Voltaire a ce moment Temp^- 
cberent de finir la chevalene, comme il appelait Tancrede/’ en 
faisant allusion aus chevaliers qui defendent Syracuse dans le 
drame. En effet, ce ne fut que buit mois plus tard, en mars 1760, 
et apres avoir obtenu Tavis flatteur du due de Villars snr Tceuvre, 
qu’il envoya le manusent quasi definitif (car nul manuscrit de 
Voltaire n’4tait definitif avant que le rideau s’ouvrit on plutot 
tombat sur son drame) aux anges/’ L’autre oeuvre dont V exe- 
cution fut retardee par les preoccupations de Tauteur fut V His- 
toire de FEmpire de Eussie sous Pierre le Grand/’ dont le second 
tome n’apparut qu’en 1763 (le premier fut publie k la fin de 1759). 
Ainsi la phrase : les chevaliers et les czars ne s’en trouveront pas 
mieux ” n’a plus nen d’obscur.^^ 

Eeste un seul mystere k eclaircir: qu’y avait-il dans le paquei 
qui accompagna notre lettre? II se pent que Voltaire y nut 
quelques feuilles separees du Tancrede ” pour demander Fopinion 
de ses amis sur des corrections, mais il est bien plus probable quhl 
leur envoya des documents relatifs aux diverses affaires conten- 
tieuses engendrees par I’acquisition de Ferney et de Tournay, vu 
qu’Argental 4tait son intermediaire a Pans. 

Eestituee et annotee, notre lettre tend a faire ressortir les soucis 
de Voltaire, gentilhomme campagnard et ecrivain. Cependant, 
n’oublions pas que e’est le meme Voltaire qui ecnvit a d’Argental 
quelques semaines apres* ^^Je me plains toujours, selon Tusage; 
mais, dans le fond, je suis fort aise/’ 

Hbnby H, H. Eemak 

Indiana University 


“ Grand AbUd d^Espagnac, f r^re du baron, non seulement des deux pre- 
mieres rdfdrences faussement attributes k "Tabbt d'Espagnac, fils du baron 
(XL, 165; xm, 4), mais aussi des mentions suivantes trouv4es dans le tome 
XL, qui jettent de la lumi4re sur Taffaire Voltaire-Espagnac : XL, 122, 125, 
133, 142, 143, 166, 165, 201, 204, 264, 282, 204, 320, 322, 323, 331, 338. 
Les autres r4f4rence8 a Tabbt d’Espagnac dans la table doit etre attribue au 
“Petit Abbt,^^ rdenvain Marc-Rent d^Espagnac (1752-94) 

Oubliant la valeur symbolique des mots chevaliers et cssars, les tditeurs 
des (Euvres complies ont manqut de les mettre en italiques. 

CWuvres, td. Moland, XL, 156. 
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ZUE BEDEUTUNG BATTEUX^S FUE LENZ 

Das bekannte nnd haufig ubersetzte Werk von Charles Battens, 
Les heaux Arts redmts d m meme Princtpe (Paris 1746), stand 
in der Mitte des 18. Jahrhnnderts im Zentrnm des Kampfes 
zwischen Feinden nnd Anhangern der klassizistischen Theorie des 
Dramas.^ Gottsched, Lessing, Eamler batten sich Batteanx ange- 
schlossen; Johann Adolf Schlegel hatte ihn nbersetzt, jedoch in 
semen Anmerknngen nnd beigefngten Abhandlnngen scharf kriti- 
siert,^ wahrend Hamann den Gedanken der belle natnre offen 
ablehnte.^ Herder war bei der Besprechnng der Schlegelschen 
nbersetznng des Werkes mit einem wntenden AngrifE anf den 
franzosischen Asthetiker heransgekommen {Werlce, 1, 87 ff.) nnd 
hatte Battenx’s Grnndidee als eine belle Phrase mit schonen 
Vieldentigkeiten, nber die sich schon schwatzen lasst” gebrand- 
markt. Lenz hatte sich in semen AnmerTcungen ubers Theater den 
Gegnern Battenx^s angesehlossen • 

Der walxre Dicliter verbindet mclit in seiner Embildungskraft, wie es ilim 
gefallt, was die Herren die schdne Natur zu nennen belieben, was aber, mit 
ibrer Erlaubnis, nicbts als die verfehlte Natur ist {Werke, ed. Blei, 
I, 230). 

Dieselbe ablehnende Haltnng hatte Lenz ein Jahr spater im Neuen 
Menoza eingenommen, dessen letzte Szene die Theorie der schonen 
Natnr anfs derbste verspottet (ii, 322 ff.). Umso erstannlicher ist 
die Tatsaehe, dass Lenz in seiner Selbstrezension des Menoza eine 
ganz andere Haltnng zn dieser Theorie einnimmt (ii, 329ff.). 
Woher kommt dieser plotzliche Umschwnng? 

Ans verstandliehen Grnnden hatte der Menoza keine sehr 
frenndliche Anfnahme erfahren nnd sein Dichter hatte sich manche 
scharfe Kritxk gefallen lassen mnssen.”^ Fehlende Ubereinstimmnng 
mit der Wirklichkeit, Unwahrscheinlichkeit der Handlnng, tJber- 
treibnngen etc. warden Lenz vorgeworfen nnd derartiger Tadel 
mnsste ihn nmso schwerer treffen, als sem asthetisches Programm 

^Vgl. zum Eolgenden Manfred Scbenker, C Batteuw und seme NacJi- 
ahmungstheorw in Deutschland^ Leipzig 1909. 

^ Einschranhung der schonen Kunste auf einen einztgen G-rundsatz 

® Aestheixca m Nuce, Werke n, 280 f Vgl aueb Unger, Hamann und die 
Aufklarung, I, 254. 

* Vgl. daruber die Angaben von Blei in Lenz's Werken n, 481 f. 
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eineB streng naturalistischen Charakter hatte (vgl. i, 231). Gerade 
dieser Wille zu einer sick eng an die Wirklickkeit ansckliessenden 
Knnst hatte aber Lenz in ein Dilemma gefuhrt, das stets die Folge 
ernes nbertriebenen Natnralismus ist. Selbst bei volliger Beschran- 
kung auf das Mogliche kann sich die Dichtnng nicht voEig der 
Gesetzlichkeit der Wirklichkeit anscbliessen, da das bloss Alltagliche 
des kunstlerischen Interesses entbehrt. Um mteressant zu sein^ 
muss sich auch die naturalistischste Kunst entweder an besonders 
typische oder an ganz aussergewohnliche Falle halten und hat somit 
ebenfails eine selbststandige Gesetzlichkeit. Lenz war sich uber 
dieses Paradoxon des Xaturahsmus offenbar nicht im Klaren ge- 
wesen, erst die Kritik an seinem Drama und die Xotwendigkeit, es 
zu yerteidigen^ fuhrte ihn zu der Einsicht, dass der Gedanke der 

getreuen Xachahmung” der Xatur mit dem Wesen der Dichtung 
nicht in Einklang steht. Der Fehler konnte nun entweder in dem 
Begriff der Xatur oder in dem der Nachahmung hegen, und da 
Lenz an dem Gedanken der Nachahmung festhalt, so war er 
gezwungen^ die notwendig gewordene Emschrankung des Begnffs 
der Naturnachahmung durch Emschrankung des Naturbegrifs zu 
erreichen. Und indem er in diesem Sinne bei seiner Yerteidigung 
Yorgeht, kommt er unwillkiirhch auf den Begnfi der schonen 
Natur zuruck : 

Ich habe nur dem Grafen Camaleon ertraglicbe Farben geben wollen, um 
unser Auge nicbt zu beleidigen Das ist es, was icb sciione Natur nenne, 
uicbt Verzuckungen in willkurlicbe Traume, die nur der schon findet, der 
wacbend glucklich zu sein verzweifeln muB (n, 331) 

In diesen Worten liegt eine deuthche Anerkennung Batteux’s. 
Dass auch das Bose im Drama semen Platz hat^ wollte auch Batteux 
nicht bestreiten; aber mit seinem Verweis auf die schone Natur 
wollte er dem Bdsen die unangenehmen^ widerhchen Seiten nehmen. 
Lenz wie Batteux smd sich also ^etzt darin einig, dass es Dinge 
in der Natur gibt, die in der Dichtung nicht nachgeahmt werden 
durfen. Allerdings versucht Lenz, m dem negativen Teil des 
zweiten Satzes eine Scheidungslime zwischen sich und Batteux zu 
Ziehen, indem er das klassizistische Drama ausscMiesst, auf das 
sich der Ausdruck Verzuckungen m willkurhche Traume bezieht. 
Lenz wendet sich scharf gegen jedes Ubermass des Piktiyen m der 
Dichtung, ist sich aber mit Batteux in dem Grundgedanken einig, 
dass die Natur gewisse Veranderungen untergehen muss, bevor sie 
zur Nachahmung reif ist. 
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Wenn demgemass Graf Camaleon, der Bosewicht des MeUoza, 
duTch Abmilderung seiner naturlichen Eigenschaften zur schonen 
Natnr^^ erhoben ist, so durfte aller dings nicht das Gleicbe anf 
Donna Diana zutreffen. Dass sie keine alltaglicbe Eigur ist, uber- 
sieht aneh Lenz nicht, wenn er ancli nnr recht gewnnden davon 
Kenntnis nimmt, dass sie gewissen Herren zu rasen scheint/^ Die 
Erklarnng dieser Abweichung vom Ublichen gibt er nnter Bernfiing 
anf einen von ihm nnumstoMieh angenommenen Grnndsatz fiir 
theatralische Darstellnng,^^ nnd dieser Grnndsatz ist, zn dem Ge- 
wohnlichen . . . eine Verstarknng, eine Erhohnng hinznzntnn, die 
nns die Alltagscharaktere im gemeinen Leben anf dem Theater 
anzuglich, interessant machen kann’^ (ii, 331). Verstarknng nnd 
Erhohnng der Natnr znm Zwecke der Brzengnng ernes erhohten 
Interesses ist also die Qnmtessenz von Lenzens Ansfnhrnngen, nnd 
damit findet er engsten Anschlnss an Battens : 

Sur ce prmcipe, il faut conclure que si les Arts sont imitateurs de la 
Nature, ce doit ^tre une imitation sage & eclaiiee, qui ne la copie pas 
servilement; mais qui choisissant les objets & les traits, les pr^sente avec 
toute la perfection dont ils sont susceptibles {Les heauw Arts . , S. 24). 

Nicht wahlloses Kopiexen der Natnr fordert Battens, sondern sorg- 
sames Anssnchen nnd Znsammenstellen gewisser Znge, die in 
Yervollkommneter Form wiedergegeben werden sollen. Das ist 
nichts anderes als Lenzens Begriff der Erhohnng nnd Verstarknng, 
der 3 a anch nnr eine Vervollkommennng des Gewohnlichen ist. 
Anch die Abstellnng anf das Interesse findet sich bei Battens, der 
die sehone Natnr als diejemge definiert, ^^qni a le pins rapport 
avee . . . notre mter^t.” (o. c., S. 79.) 

So einlenchtend die Ubereinstinomnng zwischen Battens nnd 
Lenz 1 st, so bedarf es doch kanm einer Betonnng, dass hier 
keineswegs zwei gleichartige dramatische Theorien vorliegen. 
Battens gehdrt znr Partei der " anciens,^^ Lenz zn den modernes,^’ 
nnd als soleher war nnd blieb er der nberzengte Gegner der von 
Battens vertretenen poetischen Richtnng. Die Anlehnnng an den 
fruher geschmahten nnd bekampften Franzosen war sicherlieh nnr 
em Gebot der Verlegenheit, aber selbst dann bleibt es bezeichnend 
fnr dessen Bedentnng, dass Lenz, sobald seine eigenen Theorien 
nicht mehr ansreichen, zn jenem seme Znflncht nimmt. Nieht 
nmsonst hatte Lessing die Arbeit des Herrn Battens als gluck- 
lieh” bezeichnet {Werhe^ ed. Laehmann, Mnneker, iv, 413 ff.). 
Hamann nnd Herder moehten Battens noch so sehr angreifen, 
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emeVirkliche Losiosung von ihm war erst mogiich^ als die TLeorie 
der Nachahmung allgemein uberwimden war. 

In Anbetraclit dieser bedeutenden Stellnng Battenx^s ist es nicht 
welter verwnnderlich, dass sich anch in den Anmeilcungen nhers 
Theater gewisse Spnien semes Geistes finden. Dass Lenz Batteux 
znm Zengen fur das Prinzip der Xachahmung anruft, durfte wohl 
bauptsachlich ironisch gemeint seiU;, ]edocli finden sich in der 
Schnft einige Gedanken, die von Batteux beemflusst sem durften.® 

Als einer der eigenartigsten Zuge der Anmerlungen haben seit 
^eher Lenzens Ausfiibrungen uber Charaktere und Begebenheiten 
in der Tragodie und Komodie gegolten walirend fast alle Tlieoreti- 
ker der Tragodie Handlung, der Komodie aber im Anschluss an 
Moliere Charaktere als Hanptwesensmerkmal zuschrieben^ dreht 
Lenz diesen Satz nm und verlangt Charaktere fur die Tragodie 
und Handlung fur die Komodie. Dass es sicli dabei um em 
^^Produkt der Laune . . . einen witzigen EinfalL’ handelt, wie 
Friedrich (o.c, S. 64) behauptet, scheint mehr als zweifediafL 
wenn man bedenkt, dass Lenz als Dichter bei semen eigenen Werken 
die Konsequenz aus dieser Theoiie gezogen und sowohl den Hof- 
meister wie die Soldaten als Komodie bezeichnet hat. Spuren dieser 
eigenartigen Umkehrung finden sich nun auch bei Batteux. 
Tragodie ist ihm ^^representation de grands hommes^^ (o. c., 
S. ^13)^ und in diesem Sinne legt er bei seiner weiteren Auseinan- 
dersetzung Hauptgewicht stets auf die Helden (Heros) wie Brutus, 
Cassius etc. Die Komodie deflniert Batteux dagegen als erne 

action feinte, dans laquelle on represente le ridicule. . . Als 
ihren Gegenstand bezeichnet er la vie civile,” " on y voit ee qu’on 
voit dans le monde ” (o c , S 219 f ). Aufiailig an dieser Begriffs- 
bestimmung ist die Auslassung des Wortes Charakter. Zwar 
erkennt Batteux die Bedeutung der Charaktere fur die Komodie 
durchaus an, denn er erklart das Lacherliche aus diesen, doch ist 
diese Verbmdung nur mittelbar und bedeutet eine erhebliehe 
Abweichung von den gewohnlichen Theorien. Komodie ist nach 
Batteux in erster Lime Handlung, die dann allerdmgs zur Erzeu- 
gung des Komischen der Charaktere bedarf. Das Terfahren des 
Dichters ist also das folgende * II cree une Action, des Acteurs^ il 
les multiplie selon ses besoms . . ” (o. c.. S. 119). Demgegenuber 

® Friedrich, Theodor (Die “ Anme'i hung en uhers Theater” Leipzig 1908, 
S 42) vermutet— wohl mit Ilecht—einen Einfluss Batteux’s in der flnehtig 
angedeuteten Scheidung zwischen Poesie der Sachen und des Stils 
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Leiiz: der Komodie aber gehe icb von den Handlnngen'^ans 

nnd lasse Personen teil dran nehmen, welche icb Bei der 

Tragodie hingegen erwecken die alien Helden nnser grosstes In- 
teresse nnd ganz wie Battenx denkt ancb Lenz in erster Lime an 
die grossen Helden ans der Antike, die der Dichter wieder lebendig 
macht (o. c., S. 253 f.). Es bedarf aucli hier keiner besonderen 
Betonnng, dass Batteux wieder an die Klassizisten denkt, wahrend 
Lenzens Ideen vor alien anf Shakespeare hinzielen. Trotzdem 
durfte diese XJbereinstimmung kein Zufall sein; es ist charak- 
teristisch, dass Lenz bei der Anfuhrnng von Shakespearschen 
Tragodien znerst an die Romerdramen denkt, die ansserlich die 
grdsste Ahnlichkeit mit dem Klassizismus aufweisen. 

Noch eine weitere bedentsame Uberemstimmnng sei hier ange- 
fuhrt. Lenzens Gleichsetznng der Einheit des Ortes mit der 
Einheit des Chores (i, 239) ist, wie Priedrich nchtig ansfuhrt 
(o. c., S. 38), hanptsachlich anf Lessings Hambnrgische Drama- 
tnrgie (46. Stnck) znrnckznfnhren, doch ist es falsch zn behanpten, 
dass diese an sich vollig nnverstandliche Gleichsetznng . . . ihre 
Brklarnng erst dnrch Lessings Worte erhalte, denn dieser Ge- 
danke v^ar schon von andern Asthetikern vorgetragen worden: 
Home ® sowohl wie D’Anbignac ^ batten daranf hmgewiesen, nnd 
ferner anch Battenx (o. c., S. 217), Lenzens Anssfuhrnngen nber 
diesen Pnnkt lanten ; 

Eiuheit des Orts — oder mbcliten wir lieber sagen, Einheit des Chors, 
denn was war es anders? Kommen doch anf dem gnechischen Theater 
die Leute wie gernfen herbei, nnd kein Mensch stosst sich daran. Weil wir 
uns freuen, dass sie nnr da sind — ^weil das Chor dafur da steht, daB sie 
kommen sollen, und sich das im Kopf eines Freundes gesehwind zusam- 
menreimt, was wohl die cansa pnma nnd remotior der Anknnft seines 
Frenndes sein mochte, wenn er ihn eben in semen Armen drnckt (i, 239) 

Der erste Satz stntzt sich dentlich anf Lessing, der gerade daranf 
hingewiesen hatte, dass die Einheit des Ortes nur eine notwendige 
Polge der Verwendnng des Chores sei. Die folgenden Satze dage- 
gen, die sich mit dem Chor als motivierendem Element abgeben, 
haben mit Lessing nichts zn tnn, der dieses Problem noch nicht 
einmal beriihrt, sondern sich streng an die Prage der Einheit halt. 
Lenz sieht dagegen in dem Chor nieht nnr eine Erklarung der Ein- 
heit des Ortes, sondern er gilt ihm anch als das Element, das die 

» Elements of Edinburg 1762, in, 270 ft 

Pratique du ThMire, Amsterdam 1715, S 87, 109 f. 
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gri^hische Tragodie uberhaupt zusammenhalt und die Verbindung 
zwischen ihren emzelnen Teilen und Motiven berstellt. Emen 
ganz parallelen Gedanken bringt Batteux zum Ausdrnck, i^^enn er 
sagt: 

Le chant lynque du Choeur expnmoit dans les Entractes les mouvemens 
excites par TActe qui venoit de finir Le Spectateur emu en prenoit 
aisement Tunisson, & se pr4paroit ainsi a recevoir Ihinpression des Actes 
suivans (o c,S 217) 

Wenn man bedenkt, wie bekannt gerade Batteux im Yergleich zu 
Home und D’Aubignac in Deutschland 'war, so ■ward es mehr als 
■wahrscheinlicb, dass es sich hier tatsachlich um eine Anlehnung an 
den ersteren handelt. So sehr Batteux gerade als ein Veitreter 
sogenannter franzosischer Oberflaehliehkeit angegriffen wurde, so 
war seine Bedeutung damals viel zu gross, als dass sich die deutsche 
Asthetik von ihm hatte befreien konnen. 

Hans M. Wolff 

The Umversitp of Texas 


FEIEDEICH SCHLEGELS ALARG08 TJND DIE 
UMBILDUNG DEE FEDEHEOMAHTIK 

Alles, was fur Friedncli Schlegels emziges Drama, den AlarcoSj^ 
bis beute gescbehen ist, ist erne Untersncbuug seiner Quellen 
und eine recht unbefnedigende Darstellung seines romantischen 
Charakters.^ Dass die Dinge kompiizierter liegen und die Begriffie 
romantisch und antik in kemer Weise ausreichen, die innere 
wie die aussere Struktur des Werkes aufzudecken, und dass vor 

^ Geschriehen 1801, gedruckt 1802 — ^leh zitiere nach dem Text im 9 
Bd, der Sammthchen Werke von 1846 
® Den romantischen Charakter hat vor allem Bastiaan Machiel Blok, 
Bomanttsohes m F. Schlegels Trauersptel ** Alarcos” Etn Beitrag «ut 
K enntms der Fr^hromantik, Diss Groningen, 1931, untersucht Walzel 
(Deutsche ISTational-Litteratur, Bd 143, Seite XLvn) sieht das Roman* 
tische des Alarcos in der Nachahmung des Calderon eine vdllig unhalt* 
bare Vereinfachung des Broblems’ — Enr die Quellen des Alarcos Egidio 
Gorra, Fra drammi e poerm, Milano 1900. Darin Una Romanza Spagnuola 
nella poesia e nel teatro L' Alarcos di Federico Schlegel, pp. 1-106, be- 
sonders pp. 43-88) — ^Allen W Porterfield, The AIoatcos Theme in (German 
and English,” in* The Germanic Review, vi, April 1931, Kr 2, pp. 125-143 
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allem die Frage nach den Qnellen in diesem Falle besoi^iders 
unfruchtbar ist, ist bisher nicht gesehen worden 

Wie die Lucinde die berliner Periode Scblegels kunstlerisch 
zusammenfasst nnd abschliesst, sa ist der Alar cos die Znsammen- 
fassung nnd der Absciilnss der ]enaer Zeit. Die Entwicklnng 
seiner Knnst nnd seines Denkens von der Lucinde bis znm Alarcos 
ist die Entwicklnng des berliner znm jenaer Schlegel. Und dock 
liegen zwischen den beiden Werken nnr zwei Jahre, zwei Jahre 
langsamer abei standiger innerer Wandlnng, Jahre des Unbefrie- 
digtseins mit dem Brreichten nnd des Snchens nach nenen Wegen 
nnd Mitteln. 

Wenn wir die Lucinde mit dem Alarcos vergleichen, so stossen 
wir znnachst anf eine offensichtliche Wesensahnlichkeit, die nicht 
ohne Bedentnng ist* den snbjektiven Charakter beider Werke. 
Wahrend aber in der Lucinde der snb^ektivistisch erarbeitete 
Gegenstand das Ich des Dichters selbst gewesen war, wnrde im 
Alarcos die Snbjektivitat dnrch einen von anssen herangetragenen 
Stoff ins Objektive gemildert. Diese Veilegnng der dichterischen 
Ebene in die Anssenwelt der Geschichte, dieses Snchen nach einer 
Hnlle, emer Form, in die sich die im Innern erlebten Gehalte 
giessen Lessen, diese Elncht vor dem absolnten Ich ist der Beginn 
^enes Weges, den der gewandelte Schlegel in der zweiten Halfte 
semes Lebens zn Ende gehen sollte. 

So weit sie fnr das Verstandnis des Werkes wichtig sind, kennen 
wir die Qnellen des Alarcos recht genan. Wir wissen, dass Schlegel 
semen Stoff in emer spanischen Eomanze gefnnden hat,® der er 
in der Entwicklnng der Handlnng nnd der Charaktere Schritt 
fnr Schritt nnd beinahe ohne jede selbstandige Modifikation gefolgt 
ist. Ob er diese Eomanze im spanischen Original oder in der als 
wortgetren anerkanuten Nachdichtnng Bertnchs^ kennen gelernt 

® Vergleiche Merzu die ausfaMiclieii Untersucliungen Gorras und Bloks 
Blok kat augensckeinlicli die Arbeit Gorras nicbt gekannt, sodass we- 
sentbclie Teile seiner Arbeit Wiederbolungen sind. 

*H C F Bertucb, Theater der Spanier und Portugiesen, Dessau und 
Leipzig 1782, Seite 102 — Jedenfalls war es nicht das Drama Bambaebs, 
das Schlegel als XJnterlage gedient hat, wie noch Gundolf {Romantiker, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1930, Seite 133) irrtumlich annimmt — Porterfield, 
der weder Gorra noch Blok zu kennen scheint, glaubt, Schlegel habe die 
Ballade im spanischen Original kennen gelernt. Bei der Bergrundung, Schle- 
gel habe sich seit fruher dugend fur das Spanische inter essiert, uber- 
sieht er, dass dieses Interesse nur sehr oberflaehlich gewesen sein kann, 
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hat, ^st dabei vollig belanglos. Der Stof war deswegen so gluck- 
lich gewahlt, well er die zu entwickelnden Ideen gleichsam schon 
im Keime enthielt, sodass Schlegel, dessen Phantasie ohnehin 
nicht die starkste Seite seiner Begabung war/ niciits \Yesentliches 
von sich aus in die Materie hineinzupro;|izieren hatte. 

Eine Dentung des Alarcos wird nun aber dnrch verschiedene 
Faktoren wesentlich kompliziert, in erster Lime dnrch die Tat- 
sache, dass wir von Schlegel selbst aus der Zeit seiner Alarcos- 
Dichtnng kerne Aussernngen von irgendwelcher Tragweite nber 
seme dramatischen imd gedanklichen Intentionen besitzen. Anf 
der anderen Seite ist es nnmoglich, die asthetischen, kntischen und 
philosophischen Aussernngen der Schlegelschen Fmhzeit — nament- 
lich die Fragments — zur Deutnng des Alarcos bedenkenlos heran- 
zuziehen. Gerade das aber ist bisher noch immer gesehehen, wo der 
Alarcos zur Diskussion stand.® Es ist damit nbersehen worden, 
dass die Bedeutnng dieses Dramas fur die Entwicklung Scblegels 
gerade in der indirekten, kiinstlerischen Uberwmdnng der Athe- 
naeums-F erioi.^ besteht. 

Das emzig sichere Hilfsmittel, an den Alarcos heranzukommen, 
ist daher der Alarcos selbst. Der Hintergrnnd dieser Dichtung 
war das mittelalterliche Spanien, das romantische Spanien, 
wesensmassig ein Teil jener mittelalterlich-nniversalen Welt, die 
die Dichtung der Fruhromantik — alien voran die Dichtung Tiecks 
— ^neu entdeckt und fruchtbar zu machen begonnen hatte, wenn 
man von alien Vorlaufern m der popularen Literatur — wie gerade 
Bertueh — absehen will Dass dieses Spanien katholisch war, war 
zimachst nur ein ausserlicher Wesenszug der historischen Knlisse. 
Die intensiv katholische Frdmmigkeit, die das Drama durchzieht, 

da er seine intime Kenntnis des Spanischen erst der Vermittlung Tiecks 
verdankte Abgesehen ferner davon, dass Porterfield den Satz in Walzels 
Briefausgabe [Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an semen Bruder August Wil- 
helm, Berlin 1890, Seite 6), in dem Friedncli ‘‘nm die Romanze im spa- 
niscben Gescbmack” bittet, nicbt riehtig deutet (vergL Walzels Pussnote 
dazu’), ist seine Konjektur scbon durcli Gorra nnd Blok nberholt Ausser- 
dem erkennt gerade Porterfield die Bertucbsclie 'ubersetzung, trotz einiger 
Pebler, als recht wortgetreu an, sodass jede weitere Spekulation tiberfinssig 
ist 

® Scbon Elorner scbrieb am 9 Juni 1802 an Schiller Man sieht das 
peinliche Streben, bei gS^nzlichem Mangel an Phantasie, aus allgemeinen 
Begriffen ein Knnstwerk hervorzubringen.^’ 

“Dies tut vor allem Blok 
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war damit gleichsam als Farbnng des Stoffes gegeben — ^nnd'^docb 
war gerade sie nicht gleichgultig fur Schlegels unmittelbare Inten- 
tionen. Es ist nicht zu verkennen, dass Schlegels unbeholfene, 
nicht selten holpernde Sprache gerade m solchen Augenblicken 
hinreissend und beredt wird, in denen es sich um den dichterischen 
Ausdruck des religiosen Erlebens handelt/ Das katholische 
Gewand, das auf den ersten Blick nur ein Stilmittel zu sem scheint, 
ist m Wirklichkeit die Sache selbst, ein umnittelbarer Gegenstand. 
Der unbedingte Glaube an die gottliche Gerechtigkeit und die dem 
fruhen Schlegel so fremde Erkenntnis, dass die Leidenschaft die 
wahre Triebfeder des Unglucks und der Sunde ist; das latente 
Schuldbewusstsem und dessen Sublinaierung in Erommigkeit und 
Milde; die Yorausgesehene Strafe des Inferno fur den Sunder 
(worm zweifellos ein Nachklingen der unter August Wilhelms 
Anleitung vorgenommenen Dante-Lekture zu sehen ist) und das 
Brscheinen der Eemen vor dem Thron Gottes, an das sich die 
Idee der Eursprache fur den unschuldigen Sunder knupft — all dies 
ist mehr als Kolorit, es ist die Grundlage dieses im gewohnlichen 
Smne des Wortes so undramatischen Dramas.® 

Die dramatische Spannung liegt daher auch nicht zwischen 
den handelnden Personen, die mehr gehandelt werden als dass sie 
handeln, sondern zwischen zwei Welten, der gottlich-vollkommenen 
und der menschlich-unyollkommenen.^ Die beiden Gruppen dra- 
matischer Gegenspieler — der Konig und die Infantm einerseits 
und Donna Clara und Alarcos andererseits — smd nur scheinbare 
Opponenten, der wahre Bruch geht mitten durch ihre Eeihen, 
er spiegelt sich am sichtbarsten m der Doppelschichtigkeit ihres 
Bewusstseins, der Verbmdung emfach menschlichen Wissens 
(Ehre- und Liebe-Motive!) mit einer tiefer fuhrenden ausser- 
menschlichen Ahnung, die jede Handlung dieser Figuren begleitet 
Oder ihr vorausgeht. 

Bezeichnend aber ist nun, dass dieser innere Bruch nichts, oder 
doch nur sehx Ausserliches, mit der romantischen Ironie gemem 

B. Werh^, jx, Seite 236. 

® Bloks Behanptung (a a O. Seite 44), Scklegel kabe “das spezifiscb 
katboliscbe Element in der Hanptsacbe fallen lassen,” ist erstaunlicb 
nnd kann nicbt dentlicb gemig zuruckgewiesen werden 

® Siebe Merzn aneb Oorra (a a, 0 Seite 83). Dies mag Porterfield zn 
dem befremdlicben nnd mcbt weiter begnindeten Scbluss gefubrt baben, 
der Alarcos sei em Scbicksalsdrama (a. a. 0. Seite 138) . 
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hat.^ End auch. der Witz, dieses nnentbehrliclie Element fru- 
romantischer Dichtung, ist auf sprechende Weise dem Alarcos 
fremd. Beide Witz iind Ironie — haben sich zu dem vollkoninieiien 
Gegensatz von Ahnung nnd Wissen, Eealitat and Superrealitat, 
Eeligio nnd Irreligio gesteigert, m dem die menscbliclie Freiheit 
znr volligen Enfreibeit wird. Der tragische Bracb, der in der 
berliner Penode der Prnhromantik nocb dnrch Ironie verscbleiert 
nnd dadnrch scbeinbar anfgehoben worden wei^ wird damit in 
erne anssermenschliche Spbare verlegt, in der er notwendig zu 
einer Auseinandersetznng mit den letzten Dmgen werden mnsste. 

Erne solche Dramatik aber mnsste die Logik des Handlnngsanf- 
baus nnd ^edes Streben nacb psychologischer Wahrscbemliclikeit 
dnrch ein alles anflosendes Gefnhl ersetzen. Die Ahnnng wird 
znm treibenden Element der Handlnng In alien Scbattiernngen 
bestimmt sie das Yerhalten der Helden, Ton der blossen Sentimen- 
talitat hber Angste nnd Befurchtungen bis zn weissagender Ekstase 
nnd prophetischem Wahnsmn. 

Die einzige, wirklich gultige Parallele solcher Dramatik finden 
wir in der jungsten dentschen Literatnr Erst das erpressionisti- 
sche Drama hat wieder Tersncht, die dramatisehe Spannnng 
wischen zwei gegensatzlicbe Lebensspharen zn legen^ zr^ischen 
denen die Helden mit einer schembar sinnlos gewordenen Plan- 
losigkeit handeln. Erst hier haben wir wieder em Drama, das, 
wie der Alarcos ^ nicht m anfsteigender nnd wieder ablallender 
Lmie, sondern m gerade anfsteigender nnd sich im Endlosen 
yerlanfender Eichtnng bewegt. Vor allem das Ende des Alarcos, 
mit seiner volligen Eberwindnng des Irdischen nnd der Btabliemng 
einer paradiesartig versohnten Klosteridylle, ist wie ein nnmittel- 
barer Vorlanfer espressionistischen Theaters.^^ 

Diese Anflosnng des Dramatischen ist nun fraglos tief in der 
seelischen nnd geistigen Struktnr der Prnhromantik begrondet. 
Eomantisch sind die Fignren des Stnckes in ihrer Yerwischnng 
der Grenzen zwischen Gottlichem nnd Menschlichem einerseits 

Schon Blok hat die Bedeutung der Ahnnng im Alarcos richtig erkannt 
(vor allem a a O Seite 117) Sem Hinweis auf Bohme aber, dem Schlegel 
z B den Sternenglauben entlehnt habe, ist deswegen nberfiussig, weil es 
sich hier um altes dramatisches Gut handelt (cf Schillers Wallenstein) 
Siehe hierzu Wolfgang Paulsen, Expresstom&mus und Ahtivismus, Fine 
typoiogische Untersuchung, Bern 1935, pp 166ff 


3 
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■and zwischen Mannlichem and Weiblichem andererseits.^^ Eoifian- 
tisch ist die Spielerei mit Formen, Versmassen and Ehythmen, 
die mosaikartig and ohne Bezag aaf den Inhalt aneinandergefagt 
werden, deren Leichtigkeit sich aber an der Schwerfalligkeit and 
dem Patbos der Gegenstandes bricht. 

Doch schon bei der Betrachtang der Form wird es deatlich, 
dass bier nicbt nar romantiscbe Pnnzipien wirksam gewesen sind. 
Eomantisch — das war 3 a far den jangen Scblegel die ’V'erbindong 
des Antiken mit dem Modernen, des Na'turlicben mit dem Inter- 
essanten gewesen. Scblegel, der zur Moderne erst aber die Antike 
and nicbt zuletzt durcb das lebende Yorbild Goethes gekommen 
war, batte zur Zeit der Abfassang des Al'arcos die Antike mit 
modernen — ^mit Goethes Aagen seben gelernt. Das Bild der Antike 
1 st darcb die Verbindang mit dem Eomantisch-Modernen aber in 
einer Weise verscboben worden, die es far Scblegel in eine theo- 
retiscbe Feme rnckte and der arspranglichen Erlebnisfabigkeit 
mehr and mehr beraabte. Das, was an Antikem im Alarcos vor- 
banden 1 st, 1 st in Wahrheit nar noch dessen Skelett, die Ver- 
flachtigang in die abstrakte Form des traditionellen Nlassizismas. 

In den gesammelten Werken Schlegels vom Jabre 1846 findet 
sich nan, anmittelbar anschliessend an den Alarcos^ ein bocbst 
aafscblassxeiches Prodakt, das aucb aaf den Alarcos einige nicbt 
anwichtige Eackseblasse erlaabt: erne metriscbe Nacbdichtang 
des ersten Aktes von Eacines Bajazet}^ Wenn man den Alarcos 
mit diesem Nacbdichtangsversach zasammenhalt, erkennt man, 
■wober Scblegel die antiken Elemente seiner Dicbtang in Wirk- 
licbkeit bezogen bat, obwobl man — gerade wegen des vorherrscben- 
den Ehrbegriffs im Alarcos — das mdirekte Vorbild eher in Cor- 
neille als in Eacine snchen mochte. Das klassizistische Theater 
jedenfalls, das Scblegel seit seiner frahesten Jagend gekannt baben 
mass, bot sicb dem obnebin im Scbweisse seines Angesicbts 
dichtenden Dicbter eber an, als das nar nocb intellektaell erkannte 
Prinzip der antiken Tragodie, and mnsste sicb daher — ^bewasst 
Oder anbewasst — ^im Alarcos darchsetzen. So sind denn aacb die 

Tiber die Verscbmelzung des Mannliclieii mit dem Weibhcben im 
Alarcos siebe Blok, a a 0 , pp. 66 ff. 

Zuerst verSffentlicbt im ersten Stuck des zweiten Bandes der Europa, 
1803 Icb seize sie unbedeiddicb fur die unmittelbar auf den Alarcos 
folgende Pariser Zeit an. 
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Fi^ren dieses Dramas die herkommlichen Typen— der Bosewicht, 
der Hofling, die Intrigantin, das liebende Weib, der treue Dieaer, 
der unschaldige Held usw.— Manonetten, die am Drahte der Ton 
ihr verkorperten Bedentung agieren.^^ Klassizistisch — im epi- 
gonalen Sinne des Wortes— ist der deklamatorische Ton der Dialog- 
fuhrimg, die berkommbche Metaphorik, wie der vollige Verzicbt 
anf psychologische Begrundung, der eine emtonige Schwarz-Weiss- 
Zeiehnimg zur Eolge hat. Klassizistisch nicht znletzt ist der ganz 
casmstische Ehrbegriff^ der die aussere Handlnng m Gang halten 
solL^® Der Anfbau des Stackes in zwei Akten (anstatt in fiinf) 
ist dabei wohl der dramatischen Knrzatmigkeit des Dichters znzu- 
schreiben nnd ohne jede weitere Konseqnenz.^® 

Diese dichterische Knrzartmigkeit Schlegels iasst sich aber 
nicht nnr im Gesamtanfban des Dramas erkennen. Es ist anf- 
fallend einen wie germgen ursprunglichen Smn Friedrich Schlegel 
— im Gegensatz zu seinem Bruder August Wilhelm — ^fur Sprache 
und Sprachmelodik besass.^^ Dieser Mangel ist es^ der fur die 
offensichtliche Schweifalligkeit des Stils, die XJngelenkheit der 
gepoterten/^ Verse, die unnatiirliche, des Reims und der Vers- 
masse wegen verdrehte und gedrechselte Sprache verantwortlich 
gemacht werden muss. Die billige Sentenzenhaftigkeit, die damit 
unterlauft, mag sich noch unmittelbar auf die Formulierungswut 

^^Gundolf (a a 0,Seitel33) '‘Die I’lguren . . smd nicht einmal 

Typen, sondern lediglich Mundstucke, Automaten . . 

^®Es ist bezeichnend, dass dieser Ehrhegriff in der Vorlage, der spa- 
nischen Romanze, eine nntergeordnete Rolle spielt (cf Porterfield, a a O , 
Seite 137) Blok (a a 0, vor allem Seite 18) geht in seiner Dentung 
des Stnckes fast ansschhesslich von diesem EhrbegriiF aus, und Oorra 
glaubt aus demselben Grund — ^in Anschluss an die K.ritik des Apollon 
{Apollon, Eine Zeitscbrift, Penig 1803, pp. 32-50, 106-123, 248-270)— im 
Alarcos ein Ideendrama seben zu miissen Die Idee der Ebre und des 
Geborsams soil demzufolge uber die der Liebe nnd Ehe tnumpbieren. 
Gorra ubersiebt aber die religidse Imphkation, die eine Wiederberstellung 
der einmal verletzten Ebre nur im Jenseits zulasst Die Anffassung des 
Alarcos als Ideendrama scbeint mir deswegen nicht baltbar zu sein 

Porterfield (a a. O , Seite 137) * "That the play is divided into two 
acts instead of five is merely accidental there are five distinct climaxes 
or breaks in the development nevertheless ” Icb kann das nicht seben. 

Scbon KOrner scbreibt in dem zitierten Brief an Schiller ( Anm 5 ) 

“ Fur den eigentlicben Woblklang der Verse muss er gar kein Obr baben” 
Rudolf Haym, Die romantische Schule, 4. Aufl. (Hgg von O.Walzel) 
Berlin 1920, Seite 732. 
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des Fragmentisten zurxickfiihren lassen, indirekt gerechtferfigt 
aber war auch sie durch das Vorbild des dem franzosischen Klas- 
sizismus yerschnldeten aufklarerischen Theaters, das Schlegel 
sicher nicht erst m Berlin kennen lernte. So hat der ^ahrelange 
Kampf mit Schiller seine anaehionistischen Fnichte getragen, denn 
diese Schlegelsehe Dramatik geht weit hinter das Schillersche 
Drama zurnek 

Ganz ahnlich aber verhalt es sicli anch mit der romantischen 
Idee des Alar cos, dem ihm zugrnnde liegenden Freiheitsbegriff. 
Anch hier handelt es sich nicht emfach nm eine ins Knnstlerische 
gewendete Verwirklichnng frnhromantischer Anschannngen. Eine 
genanere Analyse des Inhaltes wurde zeigen, dass die Handlnngs- 
weise des Helden weit davon entfernt ist, einen weltenschopfe- 
rischen, ich-bewnssten Freiheitsvorbehalt voranszusetzen. Nnr anf 
den ersten Blick schemt es, als ob der Selbstmord des Alarcos die 
Tat ernes Mannes ware, der sieh sem Schicksal selbst wahlt, fiir 
den der Entschlnss znr Selbstvernichtung ein selbstgewahlter 
Bntschlnss ist, ein Sieg nber die Unfreiheit der Materie. Dieser 
Freiheitsvoibehalt ist deswegen so wenig uberzengend, well er 
schon in dem Angenblick ins Ange gefasst wird, in dem der dra- 
matische Konflikt erst beginnt, sodass die irdisch-aktiven Freiheits- 
moglichkeiten in keiner Weise ersehopft sind. Die freie Hand- 
Inng des Alarcos ist so nnlosbar verwoben mit dem Bewnsstsem 
der Snnde, dass der schliessliche Untergang als erne gottliche 
Bestrafnng nnd nicht als freie Wahl erscheint. Alarcos, so konnte 
man geradezn sagen, macht sich im Verlanfe des Dramas nicht 
f rei zn etwas sondern lediglich f rei yon etwas — ^wobei dieses 
etwas nichts anderes ist als die yon Schlegel bisher idealistisch 
anfgefasste Welt. Was sieh hinter der Freiheit des Alarcos wirk- 
lich yerbirgt, wird yon ihm in zwei charakteristischen Versen 
dentlich genng ansgesprochen • 

Uns Lekendgen ward vom Himmel Trdstting nock ertkeilt, 

Dass znruck zum Paradiese Freiheit tapf er eilt 

Es 1 st nicht Freiheit, sondern himmlische Trdstnng, der die 
Helden ihr Ich anfopfern, ohne dieser Trostnng Jedoch schon wirk- 
lick sicher zn sein. Gerade im Verhalten des Alarcos kommt diese 
innerste Unsicherheit in der entscheidenden Szene, der Sterbe- 
szene, dentlich znm Ansdrnck. In dem Angenbhck namlich, als 


18 'Werhe^f ix, Seite 236 . 
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die ^Brucken limter Alarcos—und semein Bicliter— abgebrochen 
Sind, als die Konsequenzen der Freiheitszerstorung in ihrer ganzen 
Grosse vor ihm stehen, ist er der ersehnten Sicheiheiten am 
wenigsten siclier. Das ganz unberoische Zandern, das Auf- und 
Abwogen der Gefnhle nnd das schliessliche Ermatten nach einem 
letzten Sich-Anflelmen verrat die tiefe Verwirrnng des Helden und 
seines Diehters. 

Schlegel hat nut dem Alar cos wirklich znm ersten Mai entschei- 
dend hinter das leh zuruekgegriffen. Die Freilieit, die Alarcos 
und Donna Clara im Auge haben, ist nicht mehr die Freiheit 
Fichtes, sondern erne himmlische Freiheit m der im Tod leh 
znm Leben gesunde/^ Die problematisch gewordene Subjektivitat 
1st damit in eine nur durch Verzicht und TJberwindurig zu eriei- 
chende Problemlosigkeit umgebogen worden, die fur das Werk des 
spaten Schlegel so charakteristisch werden sollte. 

An dieser Stelle aber wird es auch wieder deutlich, dass das 
versteckte Zuruckgreifen auf die Form des Klassizismus und die 
Aufgabe des fruhromantischen Freiheitsideals, wie sie im Alarcos 
zum Ausdruck kommen, keine Widerspruche sind Beidemal ist 
es das Suchen nach objektiv aesthetischer und philosophischer 
Form, nach einem Halt ausserhalb des Individuums 

In dieser Hmsicht ist der Alarcos aber wieder ebenso auto- 
biographiseh wie sein Gegenstuck, die Lucinde, Beide Werke smd 
die Produkte geistiger Krisen ihres Dichters^ Abrechnungen und 
Wandlungen, Vorstosse in geistiges Neuland, denen die intellek- 
tuelle Fundamentierung erst nachfolgen musste. Bis ms emzelne 
lasst sich der verborgene autobiographische Charakter dieser Werke 
nachzeichnen. So haben alle Figuren im Alarcos etwas von ihrem 
Dichter . die Gegenspieler das, was er in sich zu uberwinden hatte — 
die eigentiichen Helden das Suchen nach neuer Form und neuen 
Inhalten. 

So ist der Alarcos em friihes, nicht unwichtiges Dokument fiir 
den IJmbau fruhromantischer Geistesformen m Friedrich Schlegel 
Es 1st der Beginn ]enes Weges ‘^^hinauf zum LichV^ der you der 
neugewonnenen Brkenntnis ausgeht, dass 

^^die schlimmste Krankheit dieser Erd ist Tand und Traum.’’ ^ 

Wolfgang Paulsen- 

Southwestern College, 

Memphis, Tennessee 


WerTce^, ix, Seite 227 


Werhe^, ix, Seite 236 
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LAHONTAN AND CEITICAL DEISM 

Among tlie deistic treatises discussed by Mr, Ira 0. Wade in his 
splendid study. The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of 
Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750 (Princeton Uni- 
Yersity Press, 1938), is a work entitled Dissertation et preuve de 
Vet emit e du monde. The author of this unpublished work in his 
attempt to discredit the orthodox Yiews on the age of the world 
first takes the historical approach. To support his contention of the 
extreme antiquity of the world, he cites the annals of the Chal- 
deans, the Egyptians, the Persians, the Chinese, and the Siamese 
(Wade, op. cit.^ pp. 244, 245). This method of attack, it may be 
added, had been commonly employed either to show the un- 
knowability of the earth’s age] or to proYe its extreme antiquity by 
early sceptics and deistic writers. To mention a few : Montaigne, 
La Mothe le Vayer, Gassendi, Gabriel Foigny, Denis Veiras, the 
Fspion Turc, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,. and Charles Blount. 

HoweYer, the author of the Dissertation et preuve de Veternite 
du monde also brings forth the Canadians ” in support of his 
contention * ils disent qu’il f aut €tre f on pour croire qu’un Etre 
si puissant soit demeure dans I’maction pendant toute I’eternite, 
et qu’il ne se soit aYis6 de produire des creatures qu,e depuis cmq 
a six mille ans ” (Wade,i loc. cit,). 

None of the early sceptics or deistic writers of the seYenteenth 
century had cited the Canadiens ” in support of their argument. 
What then, it may be asked, was the source used by this most 
unoriginal author? It can be shown, I believe, that the passage 
was a quotation taken word for word from the Memoir es de 
VAmenque septentrionale by the baron de Lahontan (ed. G. 
Chinard, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931). Lahontan, a Cartesian 
and a deist, published his account of the customs and beliefs of 
the North American savages in 1703.^ In a chapter on their re- 
ligious views, he points out that the sauvages ” ridicule the story 
of creation on the following rational grounds : Qu’il faut etre 
foil pour croire qu’un Etre tout-puissant soit demeure dans 

^From internal evidence Mr. Wade concluded that tlie treatise was 
written after January 9, 1701 (op. ctt , p 245) Since LaliontaWs work is 
of 1703, it seems that the date of composition of the DissertaUon et preuve 
de VStermt4 du monde must be advanced to 1703 or later. 
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Tinaction pendant toute une eternite & quTl ne se soit pas avise 
de prodmre des Creatures, que depms cmq ou six mille 
{op* cvt,, pp. 108, 109), It is evident that the passages are identi- 
cal. In view of the fact that Lahontan^s work is exclusively con- 
cerned with the savages of Canada, it seems more probable that 
Lahontan supplied the ammunition to his anonymous deist 
countryman than that the contrary should be true. 

This borrowing attests once more the influence of Lahontan 
on critical authors of the eighteenth century, and it confirms in 
an interesting way the close relationship between published and 
unpublished works at an early date in the development of critical 
deism. 

David Eice McKee 

Wesleyan University 


AN ATTACK ON JOHN FIELDING 

In July, 1758, the bookseller John Scott published an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Jonathan Wtld's Advice to his Successors . . . 
To [which] . * . is annex'd a Plan and Proposals for an Hospital, 
or Pullic Asylum, for decay'd and Infirm Thief -Takers* * * J 
The nature and purpose of this shilling squib have never been 
noticed by biographers of the Eieldmgs. It is an attack aimed at 
John Fielding, Henry Fielding’s blind half-brother, who succeeded 
Henry as magistrate of the Bow Street court and as ex officia 
director of London’s first effective constabulary. The pamphlet, 
doubtless provoked by the appearance m February, 1758, of John 
Fielding’s self-congratulatory Account of the Origin and Effects 
of a Police set on Foot iy his Grace the Dulce of Newcastle in the 
Year 1753, upon a Plan presented . * *hy the late Henry Fielding f 
purports to be a valedictory letter from the famous thief-taker 
Jonathan Wild, written in 1725 shortly before he was hanged. He 
addresses it to anyone who may think it worth his while to revive 
my Occupation . . . , it being a Function of no small Profiit, 
requiring very little Industry, Honour, Honesty, or Conscience,” ® 

"^London Magazine, xxvn, 374. A copy of this pamphlet is in the 
Fielding Collection of the Yale University Library. 

«See R Leslie-Melville, The Life and Works of Bit John Fielding, 
London, 1934, p. 85. 

^Jonathan WiWs Advice, p. 2, 
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The consummate thief-taker is shown to be the one who carries 
on a lucrative traffic m stolen goods and rewards, while pretending 
to be a servant of the public. The accusation implied was a common 
one, both John and Henry Fielding had faced it before.^ 

Unmistakable reference to the blind John Fielding is to be 
found in two further passages. The first is a bit of advice * But 
if, by any Misfortune, you should be deprived of the Blessings of 
Sight, be careful in the Choice of a good Physiognomist.^^ ® The 
second refers to the presence in court of professional swearers, 
persons who for a fee were willing to swear to the truth of any 
statement offered as evidence: "^^This is a plain Proof how blind 
Justice is, though it was not meant by the Emblem that she should 
be blind to Truth, but blind to Partiality.” ^ 

The ironical fact which the pamphleteer suggests is that John 
Fielding, Justice of the Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, is 
really the natural heir of the notorious thief and thief-taker 
Jonathan Wild. From about 1715 to 1725 Jonathan Wild, posing 
as a zealous enforcer of the law, had made it his business to 
apprehend and impeach all thieves who refused to rob for him and 
to accept his terms of payment. Independent operators and rebel- 
lious members of Wildes own gang suffered alike.’’ The careers 
of Wild and other less noted thief-takers created a general distrust 
of all officers of the law. The Bow Street Runners, organized by 
Henry Fielding and commanded by Saunders Welch, were an honest 
and incorruptible company of citizens, interested only in sup- 
pressing crime. It was a long time, however, before the general 
public could be convinced that they were not heartless and self- 
interested thief-takers. Capitalizmg on this general suspicion is 
the chief technique found in Jonathan Wild's Advice to his Suc- 
cessors, To make the attack more pointed, the public memory of 
Jonathan Wild had recently been refreshed by a new edition of 
Henry Fielding’s Life of Mr, Jonathan Wild the Great, ^ 

* See W. L Cross, The Sistory of Henry Fielding, Kew Haven, 1918, m, 
114. 

eibwZ.,17. 

See Daniel Defoe, A True and Q-enuine Account of the Life and Actions 
of J onathan Wild, in Romances and Narratives of Darnel Defoe, ed. George 
Aitken, London, 1895, xvi, 235-78 

® This edition was published by Andrew Millar in 1754 The signature 
"Henry Humbug,” attached to the Plan and Proposals for an Hospital, 
is perhaps an ungenerous reflection on the late Henry Fielding. 
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TJie magazines gave no fame to the attack on John Eieldmg. 
The Monthly Review recognized it merely as satirical Squib, 
thrown from Grub-Street to Bow-Street/" ® The writer for The 
Critical Review was apparently inclined to believe the charges 
against John Fielding: ‘'This piece is written with great severity 
and some humour, which, however, we think is misplaced. There 
are some characters too wicked for ridicule ” 

Despite this slight notice, the satirical squib did not pass into 
complete oblivion. It was reprinted m an edition of Henry 
Fielding^s Jonathan Wild, published in 1840 to profit from the 
renewed interest in eighteenth century rogues and villains excited 
by William Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, Jack Shey'pard. 

William Robeut Irwin 

Long Island University 


DR. JOHNSON, MRS. THRALE, AND BOSWELL: 
THREE LETTERS 

Professor E. L. McAdam, Jr. has lately shown that Samuel 
Johnson collaborated generously with his young proteg6 Sir Robert 
Chambers m writing the lectures which the latter gave at Oxford 
followmg his appomtment m 1766 as Yinerian Professor of LawA 
This partnership, long unknown to Johnsonians, is confirmed by a 
letter from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale which was found in 1939, in 
Longmont, Colorado, by the present writer. This letter, written on 
the first page of a folded sheet, lacks its direction. Probably it was 
sent in a cover, free, m care of Henry Thrale, M. P. But its tone 
and content identify the recipient beyond reasonable doubt, and its 
date enables us to recognize it as no. 211.1 in Dr. R. W. Chapman’s 
census of Johnson letters.^ "Miss” is clearly a reference to 

(August, 1758), 202 
^^vr (August, 1758), 174. 

^ Dr. JoRnson’s law lectures for Chambers an addition to the canon, 
RES, XV, 385-391, and xvi, 159-168 

Johnson’s letters,” RBB, xm, 152 This letter, 211 1, unseen by Dr 
Chapman, was sold at Sotheby’s on 30 January, 1918, in a general 
dispersal of manuscripts mourned by all Johnson scholars. From London 
this letter came to Denver, Colorado, and thence to its present owner, Mr. 
J, W. Montgomery, who has given his kind permission for its publication. 
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Queeney ; the rest of this first paragraph appears to deal witli one 
of the perennial charity cases which aroused the joint sympathy of 
Johnson and the Thrales.® 

Madam 

Before I went, I promised to see the rent paid, and left ten pounds 
towards it At club [sic] I met Langton, and nobody else, be is no richer 
than he was, but he gave me a guinea, and enquired after Miss 

Chambers has no heart, so I shall have the pleasure of seeing you on 
Saturday, and next week will be the end of the course. If he had courage I 
think it might have been done by Wednesday 

I am 

Madam 

Your most humble Servant 
Sam: Johnson 

Dec. 14. 1768 

Mrs. Thrale seems to have been the only outsider who guessed at 
the literary secret between Johnson and Chambers. In Thraliana 
she listed the lectures among Johnson^s works; in an unpublished 
journal lately discovered by Mr. James L. Clifford she wrote of her 
conjectures, saymg that Johnson used to visit the University at 
Critical Times ^ ... or I thought so.” In the present letter J ohnson 
assumes a degree of knowledge on her part about the reason for his 
continued absence from Streatham. This message was written on 
a Wednesday, apparently from Oxford, to tell her that Chambers 
will not release him until the new lecture course (announced in 
JacTcson's Oxford Journal to begin on January 14) is fully pre- 
pared. Chamberses habits of lethargy, of wining and dmmg to 

To Dr Chapman and to Mr James L Clifford, biographer of Mrs, Thrale, 
the editor is indebted for most helpful comment. 

® Carter the riding-master, Coxeter, and others were at one time or 
another objects of charity in the Streatham circle. Johnson and Mrs 
Thrale also joined forces in supporting The Ladies’ Charity School for 
Training Girls as Servants (cf. A. M Broadley, Dr Johnson and Mrs* 
Thrale^ London and hTew York, 1910, p. 121). ‘‘The rent” for this insti- 
tution or for some poor family is doubtless in view here. 

^ Johnson’s encounter with Bennet Langton at the Club must have taken 
place, in the year 1768, on a Monday Johnson’s remark upon Langton’s 
generosity in the face of straitened circumstances, is of passing interest 
because of Johnson’s later appeal to Chambers on Langton’s own behalf 
(letter of 19 April, 1783, in Catalogue of the JR, B. Adam Library ^ i, 
38-39). 
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the heglect of his lectures, had led Johnson m 1766 to offer his 
help to the candidate 'vrhoni he had sponsored for the Yinerian 
Professorship, and for whose success Johnson therefore felt re- 
sponsible.® J ohnson now complains that if Chambers had had more 

heart, i. e. perseverance, the present work might not have been 
prolonged so annoyingly. 

Another letter from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, no. 707.1 in Chap- 
man's list but not located by him, is now in the William A. Clark 
Library at the University of California, Los Angeles. It was written 
on the eve of a trip to Brighton whose purpose Johnson explained 
to Boswell, 17 October, 1780 : 

Mr Thrale^s loss of liealtli lias lost liiin the election, lie is now going 
to Brighthelmston, and expects me to go with him, and how long I shall 
stay I cannot tell I do not much like the place, but yet I shall go, and 
stay while my stay is desired ® 

While on this reluctant holiday Johnson was busy with proof 
corrections for the Lives of the Foetsf^ and probably the need for a 
small working library led him to write the second paragraph below, 

Oct IG 1780 

Dear Madam 

Gell and Smith never came® The Steyning affair was undertaken by 
one Mr Jones, a Shoemaker, an old inhabitant of the King’s Bench, of whom 
Mr Eobson had that morning given me the character ® 


® See Johnson to Chambers, 11 December, 1766, m Catalogue of the R B. 
Adam Library, i, 29. Further references to Johnson’s present visit to New 
Hall Inn, Oxfoid, in December, 1768 — from Johnson’s diary and from his 
letter to Mrs. Thrale on the second of this month — are noted by Me Adam, 
BEB, XVI, 160. 

Hill-Powell ed, in, 441. 

’’^Johnson to John Nichols, Brighton, 26 October, 1780, in Letters, ed. 
Hill, ii, 205-6 

® Gell IS probably Philip Gell of Hopton, Derbyshire, at whose house 
Johnson and Mrs Thrale dined on 18 July, 1774 (Broadley, op. cit , pp. 173 
and 224), and of whom Johnson 'wrote Mrs. Thrale from Ashbourne the 
following summer {Letters, i, 348) Smith may well be Henry Smith of 
St. Albans, Henry Thrale’s relative and future executor, who undertook 
an occasional business commission for Johnson {Letters, n, 210 n, and 
219 n ; Catalogue of the Jt B. Adam Lxbrary, i, 74-5). 

® The allusions in this sentence are obscure, and the scarcity of Mrs 
Thrale^s letters to Johnson in this season imposes an added ' handicap 
Mr. McAdam kindly calls my attention to Johnson’’s visit to Steyning, a 
town in Sussex, on 10 November, 1782, as recorded m his Diary. Robson 
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Pray let me know when it is that we must go I will keep the day, hut 
if it could be Saturday I should be glad, but the difference after all will 
be little more than that of burthemng the luggage cait with more books 
or with fewer, yet I wish it could be Saturday, but make no effort about 
it, only let me know as soon as ever you can 

I have seen Captain Burney and his cargo You may remember, I 
thought Baretti had not gained much by cii cumnavigating the world 

I am. Madam, youi most &c. 

Sam Johnson 

A third missing letter, of interest to Boswellians, is also found in 
the Clark collection, C. B. Tinker^s edition of Bosweirs Letters^ i, 
256, lists it as no, 167, unseen and not located by the editor. It is 
directed on the back To Dr. Boswell.^^ He was the writer^s erratic 
uncle, John Boswell, M, D., of Edinburgh, who was chronically in 
debt and prone to borrow from his nephew, as the Boswell Papers 
show. 

Dear Sir. 

You tell me that if I will give 200 guineas for your curiosities, I shall 
have them. If not, you must take 200 which you are offered Suiely 

if you are to take pounds I might as well have the bargain in that way as 
another. This however is merriment — ^And to be serious — 1 have wished 
that my Father would purchase your Oahinet; but it seems he does not 
incline to do so.^® You must then close with the offer made, for, I am m 


was the Thrale attorney, well known to Johnson [Letters^ n, 217 and 218) ; 
but the role of Mr Jones the shoemaker, evidently a familiar of the famous 
debtors* prison, is not clear. A mission of charity, similar to that implied 
in the first letter above, may be in view 

14 October, 1780, Mrs Thrale wrote to Mrs Lambart. “Here is 
good News in Town, and Jamaica safe beside; & Miss Burney’s Brother is 
come home from a Voyage round the World, & among the new Discovered 
Islands, where poor Cook was killed you know, Clerke died, & young Burney 
returned to England Captain of the Ship in which he set out an inferior 
Officer** (John Bylands Library, Eng. MS. 550, No 8, transcript by Mr 
Clifford). 

Probably a jocular reference to Barettfs Journey from London to 
O-enoUj upon which Johnson had commented to Mrs. Thrale in 1770 {Letters, 
I, 165, cf, Johnson’s remark to Boswell that “ writers of travels were more 
defective than any other writers,** Life, n, 377 ) The author of ThraUana 
wrote concerning Baretti . “ Such, however, was his ignorance in a certain 
line, that he once asked Johnson for information who it was composed the 
Pater Noster** (A. Hayward and J. H. Lobban, Dr Johnson’s Mrs Thrale, 
Edinburgh and London, 1910, p. 171 ) . 

^*The nature of this museum seems to be unrecorded. Boswell reports 
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suchcuCircumstances, that I cannot afford sinking so much money as the 
value of the curiosities, for as the entail is now made, I shall have enough 
ado to save decent provisions for my children I ever am 

your affectionate Nephew, 

James Boswell 

James’s Court 
30 August 1776 

BoswelFs merriment OYer his nncle^s naive proposal was set 
down^ as we know, upon a gloomy day in Edinburgh — the day after 
Boswell had covertly witnessed the burial of David Hume, and 
sought '' resolutely to banish the frisson of hell-fire in his bones 
by writing letters to Dr. Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which 
did me good.’^ 

Dlson Wecter 

TJnirersity of GnUfomta, Los Angeles 


THOUGH, PHYLLIS, YOUE PREVAILING CHAEMS 

In her checklist of Lord Dorset’s poems, Miss Bagley has in- 
cluded Though, Phyllis, your prevailing charms ” on the ground 
that m A Collection of Poems, viz,, the Temple of Death . . . , 
1701, a version of this poem is followed by an Epilogue to Every 
Man in his Humour by the same author ” and that this EpEogue 
is probably by Dorset.^ This is not very solid ground, particularly 
when it is considered that m the earlier editions of this collection, 
though the poems appear m the same order, the phrase ^^by the 
same author” is omitted.^ Though, Phyllis, your prevailing 
charms ” may be more convincmgly ascribed to Buckingham, MS* 

that Johnson, when in Edinburgh, ‘‘ spent one forenoon at my uncle Br 
Boswell’s, who showed him his curious museum” [Journal of a Tour to the 
EelrtdeSj ed Pottle and Bennett, New York, 1936, p 385) 

Boswell Papers, xii, 35 

Helen A. Bagley, “A checklist of the Poems of . . Dorset,’^ MLE, 
XLVn (1932), 454-6, see also B G. Haworth, ‘‘Some Additions to the 
Poems of Loid Dorset,” MLE, L (1935), 457-9. 

® See A Collection of Poems, Written upon several Occasions, By several 
Persons, London, Printed for Hobart Kemp, 1672, pp. 28-32; and ihid., 
Printed for Tho. Collins, 1673, pp. 28-32 
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Wood Jf.16 contains a version of it followed by a note which "says: 
^^Made by the Duke of Buckingham one the 20 of Julii 1665, 
addressed to his mistress/^ Wood^s note on this MS. is : This I 
found written in a spare leaf before a romance called Eliana ’ 
(Lond. 1661, fol.)/^ ® Miss Bagley observes that the poem in ques- 
tion ^Ms similar to Dorset’s other work,” and it may appear to 
some very unlike Buckingham’s. Most of the verses of this kind 
which Buckingham wrote, however, have never been printed; they 
are to be found in an unpublished commonplace book now in the 
possession of the Earl of Jersey, through whose kindness I have 
been able to study copies of them.^ 

Arthuk Mizenee 

Wells College 


AN OBSBEVATION ON CHAUCER’S ASTROLABE 

The editors and other scholars who have spoken of Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe have been accustomed to say that he wrote 
it for the ten-year-old child whom he calls, at the opening of the 
prologue, Lyte Lowys my sone,” ^ and whom he addresses — ^with 
a couple of important exceptions — in the rest of the prologue and 
in the discourse itself. It is the purpose of the remarks which follow 
to consider the wisdom of making without reservation the statement 
that Chaucer wrote the treatise in the form we have it for Lewis. 

Quotations from various editors and other writers will show the 
usual mode of referring to the Astrolabe , addressed to his 

son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer . . ^ . . his ^ litel son Lewis,’ 

for whom he compiled the ^ Astrolabie ® . [Chaucer] was 

pleased with his son’s progress. Little Lewis had asked him if he 
might learn something about an astrolabe. The father at once sent 

^TTie L%fe and Times of Anthony d Wood, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 
1892), n, 42-3; see also 'Notes and Queries, Third Senes, n, 442 

* Brief selections from this commonplace hook were published in The 
Quarterly Review, cnsxxvn (1898), 86-112. 

N, Eohinson, The Complete Works of Q-eoffrey Chaucer (1933), p 
641. — ^Lewis has been yariously thought to be Chaucer’s legitimate son, 
Chaucer’s illegitimate son, and Sir Lewis Clifford’s son. 

® Walter W. Skeat, A Treatise on the Astrolabe, Chaucer Society, First 
Series, xxix (1872), title.— Kot explicit, but cf notes 4 and 6 and text. 

* J. W Hales, Dictionary of National Biography (1887), “Chaucer.” 
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liiin»a small astrolabe. . . . But he belieTes the Latin treatises to be 
too hard for his son’s use, and the Conclusions in them to be too 
numerous. He therefore proposes to select some of the more im- 
portant Conclusions, and to turn them mto English with such 
modifications as would render them easier for a child to under- 
stand ” , ^ . [The passage ' As I have shewed thee m the solid 

sphere ’] is interesting, as shewing that Chaucer had already given 
his son some lessons on the motions of the heavenly bodies, before 
writing this treatise ” , ® “. . . the Astrolabe, which he compiled for 
the use of his ‘little son ’ Lewis little Lewis, for whom 

he compiled a treatise on the Astrolabe that Chaucer 

wrote the tract for his son Lewis Chaucer wrote 

in prose for an ll-year-old [sic] reader, whom he addresses as 
‘ Litel Lowis my son,’ a treatise on the use of the Astrolabe . . ® 
“. . . his Treatise on the Astrolabe, written in his later years for 
the use of ‘litel Lowis my sone’”,^® “Chaucer’s Treatise is an 
attempt to expound ... the uses of the instrument and the ele- 
ments of astronomy and astrology, for the benefit of ‘litel Lowis 
my sone”’,^^ “. . the introductory sentences addressed by the 

author to his little son ” ; “. . . the ‘ little son Lewis,’ to whom 

the Treatise on the Astrolabe was dedicated . . .”,^® “Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe is an attempt to describe m simple Eng- 
lish, intelligible to a boy of ten, the structure and use of an instru- 
ment . . “ We may picture Chaucer . . . working at the Treatise 

* Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Second Edition, in, 
Ixvi-vii [First edition 1894*97] — ^Also in Skeat, Treatise, p xxi. 

® Hid , pp 354-55 — ^Not explicit, but cf notes 4 and 6 and text. — ^Also 
in Skeat, Treatise, p 75 

® Skeat, The Student’s Chaucer [1895], p xiv 
Alfred W Pollard in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, the Globe Edition 
(1898), p xvii 

® Mark H. Liddell in The Works, Globe Edition, p liii 

® Pollard, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, Chaucer 
[First appearance 1910-11 ] 

Pobert Elilburn Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, Revised Edition ( 1922 ) , 
p 23. 

i^IZ)td,pp 85-86 

^^Uid, p 86 — Not explicit, but cf notes 10 and 11 and text 
Robert Dudley French, A Chaucer Handbook (1927), p 74 — ^Not 
explicit, but cf. p 134 “ the ‘ suffisaunt Astrolabie ’ which he [Chau- 
cer] had given " litell Lowis ' was probably procured ready-made ..." 

^^Ilid, p. 133 — Not explicit, but cf. note 13. 
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on the Astrolohe for Ms little son or godson named Lewis . . 

Tlie Litell Lowis, my sone,’ . . . for whom Chancer compiled his 
treatise on the Astiolabe . . . . ^Little Lewis, ^ for whom 

Chancer composed the Astrolabe , . ^ little Lewis ^ for 

whom he composed the Astrolabe . . . a . . • work , . , 

translated for a little boy not yet able to nse Latin . . The 

boy for whom the English translation was made is addressed in the 
beginning as ^little Lewis, my son^ . . . . that Chancer 

translated the Astrolabe for his own child. . . 

Erom snch statements as these the reader mnst inevitably get 
the impression that the Astrolabe was intended solely for the private 
nse of Lewis. But shonld the reader perchance tnrn to a pernsal 
of the Treatise on the Astrolabe itself, he would find m the prologue 
some puzzling passages. I have italicized them: 

Lyte Lowys my sone, I aperc 3 rve wel by certeyne evydences tbyn abilite 
to lerne sciences toucbing nombres and proporciouns , and as wel considre 
I tby besy praier in special to lerne tbe tretys of the Astrelabie Than for 
as mocbel as a philosopbre saitb, “he wrappitb him in bis frend, that 
condescenditb to tbe rigbtfulle praiers of bis frend/^ therefore have I 
yeven tbe a suffisant Astrolabie as for cure orizonte, compowned after tbe 
latitude of Oxenforde; upon which, by mediacioun of this litel tretys, I 
purpose to tecbe the a certein nombre of conclusions aperteynyng to tbe 
same instrument. I seie a certein of conclusions, for tbre causes Tbe 
first cause is this truste wel that alle tbe conclusions that ban be founde, 
or ellys possibly might be founde in so noble an instrument as is an 
Astrelabie ben unknowe parfitly to eny mortal man in this regioun, as I 
suppose. Another cause is this, that sotbly in any tretis of the Astrelabie 
that I have seyn there be somme conclusions that wol not in alle thinges 
parformen her bihestes, and somme of hem ben to harde to thy tendir 
age of ten yeer to conceyve 

This tretis, divided in 5 parties, wol I shewe the under full light reules 
and naked wordes in Englissh, for Latyn ne canst thou yit but small, my 


George H Cowling, [1927], p 31. 

John Matthews Manly, Ganterl)ury Tales (1928), p. 36. 

^^Eobmson,p xix 640 

Ibtd., p XXI. 20 Ibid , pp 640-41 

2^ Ibid , p. 641 — ^For an exception, see G L. Kittredge, “ Lewis Chaucer 
or Lewis Clifford? Modem Philology, xcv (1917), 514, n. 1; but this is 
not likely to be seen by most readers of Chaucer. — The chief authorities 
for such statements as cited are the prologue of the treatise (quoted in 
part below) and the discourse itself, notations in late hands in the MSS. 
E Museo 54 and Dd 3 53, and a passage in Lydgate (prologue to Book 
I, The Fall of Princes), 
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litel ^ne But natlieles suffi.se to tiie these trewe conclusions in Englissh 
as wel as sufficith to these nohle clerkes Giekes these same conclusions in 
Grek, and to Arabiens in Arabik, and to Jewes in Ebrew, and to the 
Latyn folk in Latyn, whiche Latyn folk had hem first out of otkere 
dyverse langages, and writen hem in her owne tunge, that is to seyn, in 
Latyn And Got woot that in alle these langages and in many moo han 
these conclusions ben suffisantly lerned and taught, and yit by diverse 
reules, right as diverse pathes leden diverse folk the righte way to Home 
Now wol I prete mekely every ducret persone that redvth or herith this 
Utel tretys to have my rude endityng for excusid, and my supeifluite of 
wordes, for two causes. The first cause ts for that cm ions endttyng and 
hard sentence is ful hevy at onys for such a child to lerne And the secmide 
cause IS thiSf that sothly me semith better to writen unto a child twyes a 
god sentence, than he forgete it onys. 

And Lowys, yf so be that I shewe the in my light Englissh as trewe 
conclusions touching this mater, and not oonly as trewe but as many and 
as subtile conclusiouns, as ben shewid in Latyn in eny commune tretys of 
the Astrelabie, konne me the more thank And preie God save the king, 
that IS lord of this langage, and alle that him feith berith and obeieth, 
everich in his degre, the more and the lasse But considre wel that I ne 
usurpe not to have founden this werk of my labour or of myn engyn I 
n’am but a lewd compilator of the labour of aide astrologiens, and have it 
translatid in myn Englissh oonly for thy doctrine And with this swerd 
shal I sleen envie . . 

The first of the italicized passages is a direct address to a general 
reading audience, similar in its opening to the well-known re- 
traction/^ showing an anticipation that others than Lewis will 
peruse the treatise or hear it read. A similar expectation is implied 
in the second passage , for the concluding words, And with this 
swerd shal I sleen envie,’’ cannot well be taken to reveal that 
Chaucer feared criticism from a ten-year-old reader. They seem 
rather addressed to possible readers or bearers who might have such 
knowledge of the subject as to cavil at Chaucer’s treatment of it. 

The impression that the treatise may have been designed for other 
readers is perhaps heightened, rather than lessened, by the tone of 
the prologue as a whole: the formality of arrangement ; the elaborate 
explanation of the employment of the English language; and the 
careful forestalling of criticism by the disclaimer of completeness 
and authority. 

Eor what audience Chaucer intended the Astrolabe we have no 
ready means of knowing. There are four logical possibilities that 
are admissible a priori. (1) that Lewis was intended to be the sole 

Eobinson, pp. 641-42. Cf. ^bid , p. 984 


4 
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reader; (2) that the treatise was designed with Lewis m mind as 
its chief reader, but that it was expected that others might perhaps 
read the work or hear it read; (3) that the work, while perhaps 
originally intended for the use of Lewis, came to be thought of in 
the end as a literary production suitable for a more general audience; 
and (4) that the work, intended from the beginning as a literary 
translation (similar to the Boece), was cast into the conyentional 
form of a piece of private instruction. 

The first of these four possibilities, however, is eliminated by the 
import of the two italicized passages.^^ But it is this very possibility 
which will have been taken to be the only one by those who have 
read the statements about the Astrolabe previously cited. 

Whichever of the other three possibilities may have been the fact, 
it seems evident m any event that the Astrolabe as we now have it 
was expected to be read (or heard) by others than Lewis. But most 
students of Chaucer are likely to become aware of the existence of 
the Treat%se on the Astrolabe by reading one of the statements 
already cited, and they are moreover little likely to attempt its 
perusal.’^ Since their impression of the work will probably always 
be limited to their knowledge of these secondary sources, it would 
seem that editors and others writing about Chaucer^s Astrolabe 
should make clear that it was not a private communication which 
he addressed to Lewis for the latter’s sole use, but rather a full-dress 
literary work in conventional form which he expected to be read, 
to some extent at least, by persons at large. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


ELahl Eeik Elmqijist 


THE LAST OF THE MILLER’S HEAD? 

A few years ago Professor Bartlett J. Whiting furnished us with 
some excellent exegesis of the powerful head of Chaucer’s Miller; 
he showed that the adaptation of one’s skull to the function of 
battering ram was a sport not confined to fourteenth century Eng- 

It is not tlie province of the present observation to consider which of 
the three remaining possibilities is the most likely. I hope at some 
future date, however, to be able to make a suggestion bearing on this point. 

Boot, p. 86. 
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laD^^ but was practised also by at least three live heroes of nine- 
teenth century America.^ These discoveries were amplified by 
Professor Antrey H. Wiley, who demonstrated that the tradition 
existed as early as the fifth century of our era, when Bishop Synesius 
of Ptolemais described a professional performer who made his living 
by exchanging butts with a veritable ram.^ But these two commen- 
tators on pachycephaly have overlooked a striking example which 
proves that eighteenth century England had not yet bequeathed 
all her hard-headed gentry to the colonies. The person in question 
IS none other than David Ritchie of Manor Water, the original of 
ScotPs Black Dwarf, Elshie of the Mucklestanes. Shortly after the 
publication in 1816 of Scott^s novel (as part of the First Series of 
Twles^ of My Landlord) Robert Chambers identified Elshie with 
David, and gave an extensive account of the historical figure. 
Among other things Chambers says , 

His skull, whick was of an oblong and rather unusual shape, vras said to 
be of such strength that he could strike it with ease through the paniiel of 
a door or the end of a tar-barrel ® 

In the introduction to the novel which appeared in the collected 
edition of 1829-33, Scott confirmed Chambers^ guess, and said that 
he had met David Ritchie in 1797 when on a visit to Halyards, in 
Tweeddale.^ It will be observed that David, like the Miller and the 
Americans Butt Riley and Beezy Thomas, exhibited his prowess on 
doors ; like Butt Riley he also used a barrel. Whether his butting 
a hole through the door, rather than butting the door off its hinges 
as the Miller had done, is a tribute to David’s head, medieval doors, 
or modem hinges, cannot be ascertained. 

But the sad case is that, if a recent article be trustworthy, there 
must be an end to these parallels as serving any useful point; for 
live examples are likely to prove endless. Men with skulls on which 
rocks can be broken ” are among the born freaks ” or aristocracy 
of the side-show world, an honor derived from the fact that they 

Miller’s Head,” Mm, nn (1937), 417-419. 

^ “ The Miller’s Head Again,” Um , Lni (1938), 505 507 

Account of David Ritchie, the Original of the Black Dwarf,” The 
Sdxnhurgh Magasine^ <xnd Litefarg Miscellany, being a "N" ew Series of the 
Scots Magazine, i (1817) [Old Series, Lxxx], 209-210. 

* The Blade Dwarf, in Waverley Novels, ed Andrew Lang, Boston, 1893, 
rs, 18M88. 
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are neither made freaks (like tattooed men and sword-swalloweprs) 
nor two-timers (temporary freaks, such as the tabloid heroines 
of murder trials).® Thus while pachycephaly is without question 
a distinguishing feature, it is scarcely a vanishing one. Yet it 
does appear as a folklore motif in the representation of those con- 
temporary men of renown from the American comic strip — 
Popeye the Sailor, who knocks down stone doors with his head, and 
Little Abner, who is expert at the mountain game of catching boul- 
ders on his skull, and who always arranges to land on his head when 
falling out of skyscrapers Professor Whiting^s ^^long, thick-set, 
line of heroes has lived on actively into our own unheroic age. 

The evidence is sobering; without these documents extending 
from fifth to twentieth century we might have labelled the Miller 
and Little Abner as mere folklore creations, spreading from a 
geographical center and unfounded in fact. We might even have 
gone the way of the comparative mythologists, and called on Qku- 
}>or, whose hammer Mjgllnir (meal-maker, or miller!) bruised 
many a skull among the Urimpussar and lergnsar,^ and whose own 
skull was thick enough not to be harmed seriously by the hone of 
the stone-headed giant Hrungnir, which still sticks in Thorns head."^ 
The full implications of this mythological melange I leave to 
others; we may perhaps content ourselves with more mundane 
hardheadedness. 

Francis Lee Uteey 

Ohio Btate University 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF SHELLEY^S TEANSLATIONS 
FEOM PLATO 

Shelley^s translation of Platons Symposium has been described 
with justice as the poetry of a philosopher rendered by the prose 
of a poet.^^ ^ The text of this excellent translation is, however, far 
from satisfactory, although it has been much improved by the 

® Profiles . Lady Olga/^ The 'New Yorher, August 3, 1940, p. 24. 

® Gylfaginnmg xxi (Ernst Wilken, ed., Die Prosaische Edda, 2 vols , 
Paderborn, 187T-83, I, 30). 

Skdldshaparmdl xvli CWilken, I, 104-105) ; see also Lohasenna 61 and 
63 (Gustav Neckel, ed., Edda^ 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1927, I, 105). 

G- Grylls, Claire Olmrmont (London, 1939), 98. 
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discovery of the transcript which Mary Shelley made for the print- 
ers. On the basis of this transcript Eoger Ingpen not only added 
the sections omitted in the 1840 edition but also furnished a better 
text.^ Yet there remains room for improvement as Porman^ Far- 
rington^ and the present wiiter have pointed out ® It is now known 
that many of the errors in the text and translation are not Shelley^s 
own but are due to Mary's transcription of Shelley's MS. Shel- 
ley's handwriting has been notoriously difficult for editors to de- 
cipher,^ The basis for the detection of the errors has not been 
Shelley's original manuscript, which seems to have disappeaied, 
but a comparison of the published translation with the Gieek. But 
the comparison has not been systematic or complete , only the ob- 
vious errors in the published version have been detected. It is 
necessary theiefore to compare Shelley's improved text, as it now 
appears complete for the first time in the Julian edition, wnth the 
Bipont text,® which Shelley used in his translation, containing 
Picino's Latin translation which Shelley consulted frequently in 
the mterpretation of the Greek As a result of this comparison the 
following notes are submitted as additions to the corrections alread} 
noted. 

Page 169, line 37 . ^ nor would I choose.' The Julian edition 
follows the 1840 edition in this reading The Transcript, how- 
ever, reads ^ nor would I willingly choose ' which is certainly the 
correct reading for ^ willingly ' renders €Km (176 d2)® of the Greek 
text. 

Page 170, line 15 ^Menalippe' is an error in transcription of 
^Melanippe' which is a transliteration of MeXavl'irTrriv (177 a3). 
For similar errors in the transcription of Greek names cf. page 185, 
line 27, ^ Haetenstriae' for ^ Hetaeristriae.' 

Page 173, line 21 * ^ the Greeks honoured Achilles.' ^ Greeks ' 
seems to be an error m the transcription of ^ Gods ' which is the 
translation of Oeoi (180 a2). 

s The Julian Edition of Shelley, ed Ingpen and Peck, vn, 1G5-220 

®H B Forman, The Prose Works of Shelley (London, 1880), in, B 
Farrington, ‘"The text of Shelley’s Translation of the Symposium of 
Plato,” MLB, xrv, 325, J. A. Notoponios, “Note on the text of Shelley’s 
Translation of the Symposium/* ibid , xxxrv, 421-22 

*Cf H S Salt, A Shelley Primer (London, 1887), 117. 

® J. A. Notopoulos, loo cit 

®J. Burnet’s edition of Plato {Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oicomensts) is used for the references to the Greek text. 
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Page 181, line 9. ^by system and harmony/ System^ should 
be emended to ^ Rhythm,^ as in Earrington^s conjecture, page 181, 
line 6, for it is the same error in the transcription of ^ rhythm,^ the 
translation of (187 dl). 

Page 184, line 7 : ^ Ephialtus/ Forman emends to Ephialtes, but 
it IS evident that Shelley wrote Ephialtus,^ in ignorance of the 
nominative case of "Ecl>idXrov (190 b7). 

Page 184, line 15 ^Jupiter, with some difficulty having desired 
silence at length spoke/ Mr. Farrington says of this rendering, 
Obviously Shelley wrote ‘ having devised a schemed The words 
^ scheme^ and ^ silence^ would be readily confused in Shelley^s 
script.^^ It is quite evident that Farrington^s emendation should 
now be accepted, for a comparison of it with Ficino^s version of the 
Greek /juoyts 6 Zeus hfvoi^a^ Xiya (190 c6), which he translated as 
‘ Tandem sententiam suam explicuit,^ shows that Shelley, at a loss 
how to render properly iwoi^cra?^ translated Ficmo’s ^sententiam 
suam explicuit ^ by ^ devised a scheme/ 

Page 184, lines 22-3 : ^ I will cut them up in half again, so they 
shall go hopping on one leg/ It is possible that Shelley^s MS. 
read ^ so that they shall go etc.^ and that in the transcription that 
was omitted. 

Page 186, lines 35-6: ^now we have dwindled through our own 
weahness, as the Arcadians by the Lacedemonians^ ^ Dwindled^ 
may be an error in the transcription of ^ divided ^ which Shelley may 
have written following Ficino^s ^scissi fuimus^ for h(0KLcr$7)ixev 
(193 a2) of the Greek. Furthermore ^ weakness^ may be an error 
in the transcription of ^ wickedness ^ which is a closer rendering of 
Ficino^s inustitiam ^ and of the Greek. 

Page 189, Ime 19: ^ Jupiter^ is clearly an error in the tran- 
scription of ^ lapetos ^ or lapetus,^ which is the transliteration of 
TaTrerou (195 b7). 

Page 191, lines 9-12 : ^ And who will deny that the divine poetry, 
by which all living things are produced upon the earth, is not 
harmonized by the wisdom of Love?^ Forman suspects not and 
deletes it in his edition, but it should stand for Shelley rendered 
by it the Greek negative ovxi (197 a2). 

Page 195, line 10: ^to continue to possess them in future/ It 
IS likely that Shelley wrote ^ in the future ^ as the phrase ^ for the 
future ^ (page 195, line 14) shows. 
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P^g6 195^ lines 25-6 * ^ liTow, remember of those things yon said 
in your discourse/ Any question as to whether of should be left m 
the text IS settled if it is observed that Shelley is here translating 
the Greek literally avapA^adTjTL^ riviav ecfrjcrda iv Tw koyio (201 a2). 

Page 207, lines 17-18: ^the divine, the original, the supreme, 
the self consistent, the monoeidic beautiful itself ?% "the self con- 
sistent ' T. omitted 1840. As the words, " the original, the supreme, 
the self consistent,"^ are not in the Greek, it seems that Shelley 
tried out various renditions of /xoroetSc? (211 e4) before he finally 
settled on " the monoeidic beautiful,^ without deleting, as is the case 
in many of his MSS,, his previous attempts. The Julian editors, 
note here points to the same conclusion. In view of this the words 
" the original, the supreme, the self consistent ^ should be bracketed. 

Page 212, line 13 * ^ and often and often have I wished.^ Inas- 
much as the Greek here is /cat 7roAAa/ct$ fiev av tSot/At (216 cl), 
Shelley rendered 7roAAa/cts by " and often ^ and unconsciously repeated 
it without deleting one of the identical phrases The transcript thus 
copied both, one of which should be bracketed. 

Page 213, line 27 • " motioned to depart.^ Inasmuch as the Greek 
here is lpovXe.ro (217 d5), Shelley may have written ^wanted to 
depart ^ which was mistakenly transcribed as ^ motioned.’ 

Page 215, line 4: " gold instead of mountain brass.’ ^ Mountain ’ 
is meaningless here; it is clearly an error in transcription of 
"moulding brass’ by which Shelley rendered (219 al). 

Cf. page 191, line 19. "and Yulcan that of moulding brass’ for 
corroboration. 

Page 215, lines 13-16* "After this conversation I believed and 
hoped that my words had wounded him as with a weapon, so rising 
from my couch and permitting him to say no more, as easting this 
garment around us both (for it was winter) I lay the whole night 
etc.’ It is evident that Shelley’s sentence is confused as it stands 
If as IS emended to and (perhaps Shelley’s d in the MS. being 
mistaken here for as) the sentence follows the Greek text. 

Page 215, line 24: "the contest of my mind.’ "Contest’ here 
may be an error in the transcription of ^ state of mind ’ which is 
closer to BiAvoiav (219 d3) of the Greek; if "contest’ is retained 
it can only be understood as bringing out the force of the particles 
jLicv, Si in the phrase ‘^yovfxcvov jacv ^riiidoOai, aydfievov Be ttjv rovrov 
<j>v(nv (219 d3-4). 
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Page 215, line 32: ^ Ajax by wine/ Shelley wrote ^iron^ here, 
translating mh'qpcd (219 e2) which was confused in the transcription 
with w%ne. It is to be noted that Shelley translates elsewhere in 
the text the Greek for ^wme^ coriectly. We have a corroboration 
for the reading of iron ^ in the text in The Diary of Clara 
Mary Jane Clairmont^^ the typescript of which made available to 
me through the courtesy of Professor N. I. White. Claire Clairmont 
read Shelley^s translation of Platons Symposium August 14-16, 
1819. In her entry for July 3, 1820, she refers to this passage in 
the Symposium and speaks of the invulnerability of Socrates to 
gold as was Achilles to steel. Though she is inaccurate in her 
allusion, mistaking ^ Achilles ^ for ^ Ajax ^ and ^ steel ^ for ^ iron,^ 
she reveals the true reading of Shelley^s text to be ^ iron ^ rather 
than ^wine^ 

Plato's Ion; or, of the Iliad 

Page 234, lines 19-20 ^Whether do you demonstrate these 
things better in Homer or Hesiod ^ ^ Shelley translated here cor- 
rectly the first word of the sentence Trorepov (531 al) by whether, 
but as he read on and got to its correlative or, he forgot to delete 
whether which is superfiuous in the English translation of Trorepov 
. . . That Shelley knew how to render Trorepov ... idiomatically 
IS seen on page 234, lines 11-12 : ^ Do you excel in explaining Homer 
alone or are you etc.^ Cf. also page 235, line 20. In view of this, 
whether should not only be bracketed here but also on page 235, 
lines 25-6 : ^ Among a number of persons given their opinions on 
the wholesomeness of different foods, whether would one person be 
capable or would etc.^ where Shelley must also have forgotten 
to delete the unnecessary literal translation of Trorepov. 

Fragments from Plato's Republic 

Page 258, line 28, the notation (7. xi at the end of the fragment 
seems to be an error in transcription for 0 li, for C xi does not 
refer to chapter xi; the section translated m the second fragment 
belongs to Book li, chapters xuii-xiv (373 a-e7). But since 
Shelley used E. Massey^s text of the Republic for his translation 
(for the page references in fragment vii are to this edition only) , 
and since Massey^s text does not contain chapter subdivisions, 

’B. Massey, Platonis de BepulUca {Cambridge, 1713). 
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Shelley could only have written G %i for Book ii. That he uses 
0 { aput ) as well as L {% ler ) for "Book^ cf. Ergs xiv-xyi, xix. 

Page 262, line 19 : ^(so desperate are these diseases of body and 
mind) ' The remark in the parenthesis is not found in the Greek 
text (405 a). It turns out to be a parenthetic remark which Shel- 
ley, as in the other fragments, mterpolated in the text. It should 
therefore be italicized like the rest of his interpolated remarks. 
Cf. Ergs. XIII, XVIII. 

Page 262, line 29: ^of the seasons {€7n]T€L7)v) J The Greek is 
either the transcriber's or the printer^s error for iTrereluiv (405 c9) 
of Massey^ s text. Shelley here omits Greek accents, as was his usual 
custom. 

Page 263, lines 30-1 • ^ Such a one were indeed an honourable 
judge and a good.^ It is evident that we must either omit ^(a) 
good/ or else add ^ a good one ^ in order to make sense. Probably 
the transcriber or printer omitted one since one also occurs at the 
beginning of the sentence, and in the 1840 edition directly in the 
same place in the line above it. 

James A. ISTotopoulos 

Tnmty College, 

Hartford, Conn 


A BEETOET EOMAUTICIST, MME AUGUSTE PEhTQUEE 

Mme Auguste Penquer (Leoeadie Hersent) was born in 1817 
at the chateau de Kerouartz near the town of liannilis in the 
Eimstere, where she spent her childhood and youth, reading widely 
in the writings of the Eomanticists, notably of Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and Hugo. She must have herself begun versifying at 
a comparatively early age, in the solitary manor of her parents, in 
the woods and on the sea-shore of Brittany, but it was not until 
she was well into middle life that "^^sur les vives et aSectueuses 
instances de Lamartine, son ami et son maitre,^^ ^ she published her 
first volume, les Chants dn foyer. A few years later appeared her 

^ Quoted from the biographical preface to Mme Penquer’s posthumous 
Mes nmts (p. ix) This preface is composed of extracts from a paper 
read by Edouard Langeron, professor of history at the lyc4e of Brest, 
before the "Societ4 acad4mique de Brest*' at its session of Jan. 6, 1890. 
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Bevelations poetiques^^ which was followed, m 1868, by VelUda^ an 
epic which Edouard Langeron considers le point eblonissant de sa 
carriere,^^ the work which, perhaps, most consistently incarnates the 
double passion that ruled her entire life, glorifier Fidee chretienne 
et chanter la Bretagne/^ ® For many years Mme Penquer published 
only occasional poems in local periodicals, but the death of her 
husband, a physician who was for a time mayor of Brest, revived 
her Muse, and she began composing the verse which was to make 
up Mes nuits, a volume described by Langeron as en quelque sorte 
le testament de son coeur qu’elle a voulu laisser a ses enfants.”^ 
The same critic tersely sums up his impressions of the poetess in 
these words • Mme Penquer etait done, dans la plus complete 
acception du mot, un poete de race/^ ^ She died in 1889. 

Mme Penquer’s first volume, les Chants du foyer,^ is little more 
than a protracted testimonial of indebtedness to Lamartine. A 
brief preface by the author, dated Brest, June 22, 1862, begins 
with an epigraph from the master and is followed by a laudatory 
letter from his pen. The very first poem of the collection is entitled 
A M. de Lamartine qui m^engage a publier mes vers ” ; another 
poem, TAigle et le rossignoV^ tells us : 

A rage oil les enfants vont courir dans les kerbes . . . 

Moi, je cbantais d4ja; d4ja j’^tais poete . 

Moi, je savais d4ja des vers de Lamartine 

A Monsieur de Lamartine entreats the great poet not to abandon 
his art: 

Ne brise pas ta lyre, enfant de rbarmonie, . . 

Lamartine, tes vers te font plus grand qu’un roi ® 

In le Vrai po^te Mme Penquer expresses a thoroughly Romantic 
conception of the nature and function of the poet : 

® The volume was published sans date.” Langeron {loc. , p x) says 
that it came out two years after les Chants du foyer, i e , in 1864, but 
Mend^s {DtcHonnaire hibliographtque et critique des principauoG pontes du 
XIX^ sihcle, p. 224) gives 1865 as its date. 

® Loo. oit., pp xi, xii. * Ihid , p xiii * P xiv 

® The copy of this work in the possession of the University of Texas 
library bears on the fiy-leaf the following handwritten inscription ‘‘A Mon^ 
sieur IST. Vila, hommage de haute gratitude, L6oeadie A Penquer, Brest, 
le 31 quillet, 1865.” 

Les Chants du foyer (Didier, 1862), pp 107-08 
8Zbfd,pp 141-145. 
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C’est celui qui comprend et cherit la nature, 

Qui volt son Dieu partout, penseur religieucss. > 

C^est celui qui nieprise et fletrit ^imposture, 

C^est celui dont le vers est libre, audacieux. 

Sans effort et sans frein, sans travail, sans rature 
C^est Hugo, c^est Chenier, Lamartine et Brizeux ® 

La Poesie/’ addressed to Lamartine, protests against liis impli- 
cation that the days of great poetry are past * 

Vous, le plus gland de tons, le plus noble aujourd’iui 
Des pontes sui qui le feu cdleste a lui 
En quoi Tacite est-il supdneur a Racine 
Et le divin Platon au divin Lamartine’ . 

Pourquoi done condamner, mepriser Tharmome, 

Pourquoi nier des vers la puissance infinie; 

Vous, ebantre du Seigneui, ne pour FEternite? 

Oubliez-vous, helas’ que vous avez ebante’ 

Que vous avez parl4 cette langue immortelle’ 

Que vous Favez aimee? 0 poete infid^le’ 

Oubliez-vous, b(^las* que des accords divins, 

Dans VOS jours les plus beaux, ont vibr4 sous vos mains’ 

And Mine Penquer includes herself in the group of humbles esprits 
formes a votre ecole/^ In le Siecle/^ the poetess speaks to 
her son to whom she holds up Hugo and Lamartine as examples 
of the life he should lead. Lectures ” is another piece of counsel, 
this one addressed to a nephew, who is advised to take advantage 
of the enforced leisure which wmter brings m its tram to read 
extensively : 

Tous les jours tu liras des vers de Lamartine 
Tu suivras du regard TAigle qui nous domine 
Et fend les airs, d’un vol toujours audacieux. 

Pour vivre loin de nous et planer dans les cieux. 

Renouant, tour tour, tous les fils de sa vie, 

Tu rediras ces noms que j’aime et que j’enviej 
Graziella, Julie, Elvire, R4gina, 

Et Laurence, doux nom que sa main couronna’ 

Puis tu liras Hugo, qui fut si fort athlete ^ 

But the young man must not confine himself to these two poets ; 
“ Lis Delphine, lis Stael /’ he is exhorted, and also Chateauhriand, 
Eousseau, and Chenier, who " erea le vers libre en depit de Boi- 


» P. 194 


« Pp. 196-97, 201. 


“P 201. 


« Pp. 297-98. 
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lean ! Many of the other songs of the fireside, such, f&r ex- 
ample, as ^^le Vallon” and “ DecouragemenV’ axe typically 
Lamartmian meditations. Lamartine, however, had a close rival in 
Hugo for the affections of the Breton poetess, ^^le Present de 
Jersey lauds that genie ardent et solitaire,^^ the ^^aigle qui vit 
dans la tempete,^^ and adjures him : 

Esprit qui vit sur la montagne, 

Viens me rev41er tes secrets, 

A moi la fille de Bretagne ' 

A inoi la fille des forets ’ 

But Hugo had to content himself with second place in the esteem 
of Mme Penquer ; in the penultimate poem of les Chants du foyer, 
Mes actions de grace : a Monsieur de Lamartine, she bursts into 
a veritable paean of gratitude and praise : 

Poete, sois beni ’ sois b4ni dans ta vie ’ 

Sois bem par nia voix, par mon ame ravie 

Par cet amour que Bieu mit dans mon cceur pour toi’ 

Sois b4ni pour m’avoir reQue, encourag4e, 

Pour m^avoir applaudie et m^avoir prot4g4e’ 

Pour m’ avoir pns la main, ob! sois beni par moi! 

Sois b4ni pour m’avoir ouvert ton sanctuaire, 

Boux nid oil si souvent tu fus beureux nagu4re! 

Ob si souvent ton reve illumina tes jours’ 

Boux nid oil maintenant tu crois te mettre b Pombre, 

Sans songer que F4clair ne sort que d’un ciel sombie’ 

Que ton front rayonnant rayonnera toujour s’ 

Sois b4ni pour m’avoir donn4 courage et joie’ 

Pour m’avoir dit dialler ob le Seigneur m’envoie! 

Vers de purs horizons ou bien vers Pinfini’ 

Pour m’avoir dit — Madame, il f aut ouvrir votre aile I 
L’avenir vous prepare une page immortelle I ” 

Pour m^avoir dit cela, poete, sois b4ni’ 

Les Chants d% foyer is a volume of respectable size, containing 
about a hundred forty poems, some of which are seven or eight pages 
in length. Its appearance gave rise, and with complete justice, to 
criticisms of the author^s mdebtedness to Lamartine. Mme Penquer 

^»Pp 299-300. 

^*Pp, 313, 318, 319. Hugo, as V7e shall see, replied to this poem with 
one of his characteristically high-flown complimentary epistles. 

Pp. 342-43. The poem is dated May 27, 1862, 
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MME AUGUSTE PEl^QUER 

felt oalled Tipon to reply to her critics, and she took advantage of 
the publication of her second volume, Revelaiwns poetiques, to do 
so. In a preface, A mes amis,” dated at Brest, Rov. 1, 1864, she 
describes her new book and her own poetic ideals, and, admitting 
that Us Chants du foyer had been inspired by Lamartine, she defends 
herself against the charge that she was a mere imitator by insisting 
that it is impossible to be totally original in poetrj^ She argues : 

Les poetes sont les traducteurs Quand ils ne tradnisent pas Thommej 
lis traduisent Dieu c’est toujours rhumamte, c^est toujours la divmite 
qui les inspire Ainsi 30 dois an cygne de Macon Pinitiation et la voix, 
^ Taigle de Gnernesey je dois le courage et Tessor 

Mme Penquer then prints a letter written her by Hugo from Haute- 
ville-House on Uov. 6, 1862, to thank her for les Chants du foyer 
and especially for the poem in his honor, le Present de Jersey.” In 
his usual antithetical manner, the exile praises this composition as 
the best in the volume, because its verses contiennent le sentiment 
de Pinfini. Lhnfini et Pideal, ce sont les deux p61es du poete, 
Pid^al, quand il songe a Phomme , Pmfim, quand il songe k Dieu.” 
He urges her to advance ^^dans la voie sacree” and, at the same 
time, to voice her pity pour tout ce qui souffre.” Tendez,” he 
continues, une mam aux etoiles et Pautre aux miseres. . . . Croyez 
au progr^s car le progr^s de Phomme est la manifestation de Dieu.” 
Mme Penquer wrote a R4ponse au prosent de Jersey” in verse, 
which she sent Hugo with a request for permission to print his letter 
and her poem. The permission was granted in a second very flatter- 
ing letter, which is also reproduced, with the proper complimentary 
comments, at the close of the preface. 

Revelations poetiques is virtually a replica of les Chants du foyer, 
except that the influence of Hugo is more marked, while that of 
Lamartine remains undiminished. It opens with the Eeponse au 
present de Jersey,” an ecstatic development of the theme of Pinfini 
et Pideal” suggested by Hugo, who is apotheosized as ^^maitre 
divin,” ref ormateur,” plus fort que Promdthee.” The same 
tone of deification is to be noted in ^^A Pauteur des Contempla- 
tions ” , and in a sonnet A Victor Hugo : en lui oflrant les Chants 
du foyerf^ Mme Penquer confesses that, smee childhood, there has 
been un r§ve que je cache en mon cceur tourmente ”; this r^ve ” 

R4vSlaUons poStiques (Didier, s d ), pp 7, 10, 11 — ^The poems in tMs 
volume are dated in various montlis of 1862, 1863, and 1864:. 
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IS un regard cle toi ! ” It is to be expected, therefore, that her 
poetry should often have a Hugolian ring. This is particularly true 
wherever she has occasion (as in Aparte,” with an epigraph from 
Hugo) to speak of the function of poetry and the poet, or when, as 
in A la Pologne,” she ventures into the domain of the political 
ode ; Une Nuit de decembre (dedicated to Alexandre Piedagnel) 
is reminiscent of Hugo’s humanitarian poems in its contrast of the 
luxuries of the rich with the miseries of the poor. And, heeding the 
advice extended her in Hugo’s letter, Mme Penquer is constantly 
preoccupied with I’ldeal ” and I’infini.” But the presence 
of Hugo in Revelations poehques by no means displaced that of 
Lamartine ; for it is of him that we are reminded not only by the 
very title of the volume but also whenever the poetess speaks of 
love or of inspiration, not to mention actual references to him by 
name. Levant le portrait de M. de Lamartine ” is a sonnet in- 
spired by a painting of Leloir sent to Mme Penquer, we are led to 
assume from a foot-note, as an ^^hommage de I’lllustre poMe k 
1’ auteur des Chants du foyer ” , and Mes heures ” is an exten- 
sion of the two most famous lines of le Lac,” which serve as its 
epigraph. Despite the similarity of les Chants du foyer and Revela- 
tions poetiques, the latter volume is superior to its predecessor at 
least prosodically. Mme Penquer’s most ambitious effort, however, 
was put forth not in the field of lyric poetry but in the epic. In a 
Hugolian preface to her Velleda (Didier, 1869), in defense of 
poetry in general and of the epic in particular in an age of prose, 
she points to Hugo, Lamartine, and Musset as the great poetic trinity 
of the century and states that, since childhood, she had been in- 
tensely interested in the stirring events in the life of the Armorican 
heroine. She then admits that her epic is really a versification of 
portions of Chateaubriand’s les Martyrs; as a matter of fact, each 

Ibid , p 339 The poem is dated October, 1862 

On the occasion of Hugo’s seventy-eighth birthday, Mme Penquer 
addressed him a fulsome ode, A Victor Hugo (Brest, Evain-Koger, 1880), 
in which she declares that his poetry was the source of her inspiration and 
his approval of her work her "plus belle victoire” After discussing his 
struggles, his misfortunes, and his magnificent triumph, she concludes : 

tu peux porter des mondes sur ta tdte 

Comme Atlas On se dit que, g4ant et proph^te, 

Po^te-Oieu, tu peux, de ton 4ternit4, 

Voir, dternel vivant, ton immortality. 

RSvSlations po^Uques, p 157; dated at Paris, June 18, 1864. 
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of tjie cantos of VelUda has a quotation from the prose work as 
epigraph. “Les yeux fixes sur le Grand-Bey” (sic), “fai invoque 
Pombre auguste du chantre de la Vestale ” remarks the Breton 
poetess : 

je lui ai demand^ rinspiration et j’ai re^u ^inspiration ; je Ini ai demande 
la lyre et j ai regu la lyre, je lui ai demande la voix et j’ai regu la voix 
j’ai chants Tacite a nomme la divinity, Chateaubriand a revele la pre- 
tresse, j^ai mis la femme dans la pr^tresse et dans la divmite 

The epic is preceded by a verse ^'Prologue/" written at Karnac on 
May 1, 1865, m honor of Brittany, its ancient Druidic religion and 
religious symbols, its landscapes and seascapes, and particularly 
Velleda, fille de ma Bretagne/^ The poem tells of the love of 
Velleda for the Christian Roman pro-consul, Eudore, her renun- 
ciation of the religion of the Druids and her conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and, finally, here self-immolation The epic is h}^er- 
Eomantic both in subject-matter and in treatment, as the national 
theme is almost wholly subordinated to that of the love of the two 
principal characters, a love which is described in language that is at 
once passionate and chaste. A meritorious effort, Velleda could 
scarcely be used to disprove the oft-repeated statement that the 
French are incapable of writing epic poetry on the classical model. 

From the publication of Velleda to the death of her husband in 
1883, Mme Penquer wrote only a few poems, which appeared as 
separate plaquettes. Lemerre brought out a posthumous collection 
of her verse, Mes nmts, dedicated a celui qui n’est plus, mon bien- 
aime man, le Docteur Auguste Penquer, sa pauvre femme, L.-Ate. 
Penquer, 1883.^^ The poems of this volume are assembled in three 
groups* Veuve,” Chretienne,” G-rand^mere ” ; the last of these 
IS an obvious imitation of Hugo^s VArt d'Ure grand-pere, being 
devoted chiefly to Mme Penquer’s daughter and the latter’s three 
little girls. The second of the grandchildren, Mathilde, was born 
on Feb. 26, 1882, which was also Hugo’s birthday, a coincidence 
which afforded the poetess a double occasion for celebration. The 
result was ^^la Naissance de Mathilde,” which begins: 

Tu nais dans ce beau jour de fete. 

Beau jour dont la France a Torgueil* 

C’est la fete du grand po^te, 

Aujourd'hui Timmortel ATeul 

Dated at Brest, Nov. 1, 1868. 

^^Mes nmts (Lemerre, 1891), p 256; note the rhyme of ‘‘orgueil" and 
“Aieul.” 
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Mme Penquer could not let slip so timely an opportunity to express 
to Hugo her gratitude for what she owed him . 

Et c’est vers Lui que je m’lnclme 
En baisant ton front nouveau-n6 
L’humaine loi, la loi divine, 

C'est Ini qui m’aura tout donn4 

The volume closes with what was probably Mme PenquePs last 
poetic effort, ^^Derniers vers,^^ inscribed mon petit-fils Louis 
C it IS dated Nov. 4, 1889, and reads : 

Velleda fut le nom de mon amour supreme; 

B^s que ]^ai pris mon luth, ce nom je Tai chante! 

Mais il me rendra plus qu’il n’a re§u lui-m^me 

S'll doit porter le mien k la post4rite 

Apr^s ma mort, ce nom, inscrit sur ma couronne. 

Be mes petits-enfants sera le juste orgueil, 

Et ce nom, c416br4 par ma lyre bretonne, 

Sera grav6 par eux, prfes du mien, sur leur seuil 

It was in her Breton poems, then, and especially in Velleda^ that 
Mme Penquer placed her hopes for immortality. Time, however, has 
proved her to have been merely an ambitious, if somewhat feeble, 
follower of Lamartine, Hugo, and Chateaubriand. 


The Umversity of Texas 


Aaeoit Schafper 


AN EXCHANGE OP NOTES OVER GEORGE SAND 

Sainte-Beuve wrote to a friend on July 13,. 1833 : 

Plancbe a failli avoir un duel avec Bumas au sujet de Mme B ; §a a 
un pen ridicule et un pen scandaleux, au d4savantage apparent de Plancbe, 
quoique les torts r^els fussent du oOte de Bumas.” ^ 

There has been some question as to the identity of Mme D. 
Jean Bonnerot suggests in a note to his edition of the above 
letter that she might be Mme Drouet as well as Mme Dudevant, 
that is George Sand; but the following unpublished letters ex- 

Idem, 

^J. Bonnerot, Correspondanoe gSn^rale de Batnie-Beuve, Pans, Stock, 
1935, I, 370. Tbe letter is addressed to Victor Pavie. 
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changed by Dumas and Planche indicate that Sainte-Beuve was 
talking about the second. These letters aie also interesting for 
Planche^s denial of a rumor that he was George Sand^s amant/^ 
a relationship which the noYehst herself had felt impelled to dis- 
claim on at least two occasions.^ 

It appears that Planche was unwittingly drawn into a feud 
between the two novelists. Irked by reported comments attributed 
to Dumas, George Sand demanded an explanation of him one day 
when she happened to be escorted by Planche. Not aware that the 
meeting was accidental, Dumas assumed that the critic had accom- 
panied her to serve as defender and sought a duel with him. This 
much we infer from the following note sent by Dumas to George 
Sand after the encounter: 

Pai dit et je le signe 

— Madame, lorsqu’on vient demander une explication en se faisant accom- 
pagner d’un homme, on rend Thomme responsable des suites: 30 ferais 
volontiers Tliomme qui vous accompagne responsable de ces suites, mais 
il parait, puisqubl ne veut pas descendre, qu’iZ me toume le dos j’aurais 
cependant volontiers un duel avec lui 

A Dumas ® 

Planche could not ignore this direct affront and sent Dumas 
a challenge which I have not seen but whose existence is attested 
by Dumas’ acceptance, which follows : 

Vous m’avez mal compns mon cher Planche. 3 ’ai tenu k r<^tablir les 
faits dans leur exacte v4rit4, mais je tiens en m^me temps beaucoup a 
la rencontre que vous me proposez. ces choses-l^ sont comme un diner, 
elles s’acceptent tou jours, k moms qu’on ne soit invite autre part 

Je suis done, comme vous me Pavez demande, a vos ordres pour le jour 
et le lieu quant aux armes, 5 a sera Taffaire de nos t^moins 

Tout a vous 
Dumas 

J^allais vous dcrire hier lorsque j’ai regu votre lettre, une guerre de 
propos me va peu et comme je vous crois de Tinfluence sur George S., 
je comptais vous rendre responsable de tous les caquets qu’elle me faisait 
depuis deux j'ours • vous voyez que votre lettre a prevenu la mienne et voil4 
tout je vous remercie du bon gout de votre provocation; vous voyez que 
je sais la comprendre et y repondre * 

** Of. “ Lettres de George Sand 2i Sainte Beuve,” Revue de Pans, Nov. 15, 
1896, and J. Bonnerot, op cit , i, 370. 

® Collection S de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol. 6 ), unpublished. 

^ Collection S de Lovenjoul ( E 889, fol. 7 ) , unpublished. 
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But Planehe was more prudent than the fire-eating Dunms, 
and saw no reason for fighting without due cause. Refusing to 
assume any responsibility for George Sand^s actions or statements, 
he sought to establish the premise that his quarrel with Dumas was 
purely personal, that he had challenged the novelist only because 
the latter had questioned his courage. He wrote to a third party : 

Monsieur, 

J^ai murement pese les lignes signoes de Dumas que vous m’avez appor- 
t4es hier lundi 24 juin 1833 et voici les questions que je trouve convenable 
n^cessaire de posei k propos de ces lignes. 

Vous m^obligerez, Monsieur, en priant Dumas de les rdsoudre claire- 
ment, par 4crit, et avec sa signatuie. 

1 Quand il a dit qu’en refusant de descendre au jardin je paraissais 
lui tournei le dos^ quelle 4tait sa pensee, son intention , quel sens positif 
attachait il k ces paroles ? 

2. A>t-il voulu dire que je craignais de le voir et de lui parler? 

3. N’a-t-il pas su pai Buloz que je voulais descendre et que Buloz s’y est 
oppose ’ 

4. Ne sait-il pas que j'ai quitt4 la maison plusieurs minutes seulement 
apr^s la iin de la discussion, et qu’ii Im suffisait de monter pour me 
pailer? 

5. N’est-il pas vrai que j'ai repondu k ces mots prononoes par lui . . 

Je vous cherchais, par ceux-ci suts prSt d vous entendre ^ vo%c% 
deux personnes qut nous entendront^ 

6. N’est-il pas egalement vrai qu’entre Dumas et moi il n’a 4te question 
absolument que de Buloz? 

Ayez, Monsieur, Tobligeance de m’envoyer dans la journde la solution 
signee de ces questions au bureau de la revue entre trois et quatre beures, 
et je vous ferai porter ma reponse 

[June 25, 1833] Gustave Blanche ® 

There is now a gap of two items in the dossier,^^ the first being 
Dnmas^ reply to the above inquiry and the second, Planche^s. 
next communication. The latter contained a denial that there 
existed between George Sand and Planehe anything more than 
friendship, as we gather from this note from Dumas which closed 
the correspondence : 

Mon cher Blanche 

Le bruit public vous d4signait comme Tamant actuel de mad. G. S. 
Vous donniez crdance k ce bruit en accompagnant cette dame lorsqu’elle 

® Collection S. de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol, 9), unpublished. 
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me Vint demandei une explication ne pouvant done avoir une affaire avec 
elle, je d4sirais bien sincerement en avoii nne avec vous 

Aujourd’hui vous me dites que n’etant pas son amaiit vous ne pouvez 
ni ne devez repondie de ses propos passes, m futurs, et que le bras que, 
vous lui donniez ne lui etait donne ni a titre de defenseur ni k titre de 
rdpondant Vous comprenez que d^s lois le mot qui vous a blessd n’est 
plus de ma part qu’une absurdity, consid4rez-le comine tel et dites, je 
vous supplie, dans le piemier article que vous ferez sur moi, que je suis 
un imbecille [sic] je Taurai bien meiit4 en vous cherchant k vous une. 
aussi sotte querelle 

Tout k vous 

A. Dumas ® 

L^amant actuel ! Dumas did not want his penitence mis- 
construed; he still had a quairel with George Sand. 

Whether or not Dumas was convinced that George Sand and 
Planche were merely good friends^ others among their contempo- 
raries remained skeptical^ one of them saying : 

Tu sais que Taffaire de Planche et de Dumas s’est arrangee, comme 
cela etait facile ^ prdvoir Planche a declare par 4crit quhl n'4tait pas 
Tamant de Madame Sand (ce que je regarde comme un Uche mensonge, 
car ils vivent ensemble) et Dumas lui a alors rdpondu que dans ce cas il 
avait eu tort de s’exprimer comme il avait fait 

We must conclude that the writer was mistaken, but his mistake 
seems justifiable when we consider that a scant two months later 
Planche did fight a duel for George Sand, a gesture which earned 
him the loss of her friendship and the hatred of Alfred de Musset, 
whose duty it then was, by George Sand^s own admission, to defend 
her. 

Claude P. Vibus 

The Umverstty of Illinois 


® Collection S de Lovenjoul (E 889, fol 11), unpublished 
^Collection S de Lovenjoul {E 889, fol 13), unpublished Written by 
Jacques -Alexandre Bixio (1808-1865), who was with Buloz co-founder of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes^ to Pierre Tousez, dit Bocage (1797-1863), an 
able interpreter of Komantic drama and director of the Od^on 
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THEBE NEW LETTEES OF MATTHEW AENOLD 

Matthew Arnold and Australia are not names which even to 
the Arnold enthusiast have much connection, but he had a son 
employed as a bank clerk in Melbourne and some letters in the 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, form an 
interesting link between the essayist and the then distant colony. 
All three, which aie published with the consent of the family, are 
addressed to E. D. Adams, a Sydney business man, about whom a 
word of introduction will throw further light on the nature of the 
correspondence, 

Eobert Dudley Adams (1829-1912) was a busy figure in the 
Sydney shipping and commercial world and a literateur of some 
note in the Australia of his day, a contributor to Sydney and 
English magazines and the author of a volume of verses. The Song 
of the Stars and other Poems (Melbourne, 1882), which he pub- 
lished under the nom-de-plume of Alpha Crucis.^^ An indefatig- 
able if undiscnminating correspondent with literary figures in 
England (to whom he sent copies of his verses, often receiving 
presentation copies in return), he accumulated from such sources 
autograph letters, the main value of most of which lies probably 
in the signatures. The Turnbull Library has letters to Adams 
from several minor women novelists (Ouida is their major constel- 
lation), from E. D. Blackmore and Walter Pater. Adams was a 
practised celebrity hunter, but the majority of ,his correspondents 
contented themselves with one fairly formal letter of thanks. 

The Arnold letters, however, stretch over a couple of years 
(1881-82) and forming a sequence are of somewhat greater interest. 
The Adams side of the correspondence is missing, though the let- 
ters may well be among the Arnold papers, but its general purport 
may be readily guessed at from Arnold^s comments. Adams^ first 
letter introduced himself with some account of his own literary 
life and of the book trade in Australia, the second contained a copy 
of a review by him of Arnold^s work, and the third, inspired by a 
newspaper report of Arnold^s projected American tour and a pos- 
sible extension to Australia, mvited him warmly to Sydney. 
Arnold replied pessimistically. He does not expect Whitehall to 
aEow him sufficient time off to see even America, let alone the 
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CMonies in Australia/^ In 1883^ however;, the American tour did 
take place but Adams^ persuasions were unable to entice Arnold 
across the Pacific^ and the Discourses in America of 1885 were 
followed by no Discourses tn Anstraha, 

Education Dept, 

WUiitehall 


Jany 23rd 1S81 

My dear Sir, 

Your letter reaches me at a very "busy moment, but I must write you 
a line of acknowledgment, the more so as you have had the tiouble of 
posting your letter twice I am a school -inspector, and a letter addressed 
to me at Whitehall is therefoie safe to find me A letter simply addressed 
to me at London not unfrequently finds me, hut it is uncertain, it all 
depends on the clerk who sorts the letters, if he is in a hurry, and sees a 
letter with such an address as London, he throws it aside as insufficiently 
addressed and to he returned to destination 

You do not give a brilliant account of the Sydney libraries and book- 
trade They seem to be much ahead of you at Melbourne My publisher 
told me that the agent for the Melbourne book-trade took 50 copies of a 
single book of mine — “ God and the Bible — and I am not at all a popu- 
lar author My poems are published by Macmillan, in two volumes, they 
are at present out of print, but a new edition is preparing I will with 
pleasure send you the second edition of my mixed Essays, which has just 
appeared, since you take an interest in what I wiite and have difficulty 
in getting my books m Sydney I have lead with interest what you tell 
me of the Catholic action in the schools of your colony, the real conflict 
of the Catholics at present is, however, with Positivism as in Prance, 
not with Protestantism as amongst our people 


R Dudley Adams Esq 


I remain, very truly yours, 

Matthew Arnold 


Athenaeum Club, 

Pall Mall, S W 

July 7th, 1881 

My dear Sir, 

One line to thank you for your letter, and for the review, which has 
indeed been maltreated by the printer, but it interested me to see that 
you had seized on the very points which I myself should have wished to 
put before your Australian readers 

I live out of London and see very few literary men, nor have I even any 
personal acquaintance at all with several of those whom you mention. 
Edwin Arnold is no relation of mine, though I know him slightly, and 
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occasionally have communication with him; I will certainly tell hiin; if 
ever I get an opportunity, what you say of his Light of Asia ” 

From time to time the power of what we call letter's may seem to be 
weakened, and perhaps such is the case at this moment, but those who hold 
fast to them will have their reward and the world will always in the end 
come round again to their way of thinking 

I have a son, my only son, at this moment in Australia He is in the 
Union Bank at Melbourne He was idle at Oxford, and I sent him to 
Melbourne that he might leain what regular work was I have excellent 
reports of him from the authorities of his Bank, and he is very popular 
in Melbourne society too, but he wants to come home and says that a 
clerk in a Bank has no future in Austialia any more than in England. 
It IS not likely that he will be at Sydney, but if ever you are at Mel- 
bourne, I wish you would go and see him I am uncertain what to do 
about bringing him home. 

Believe me, 

truly yours, 

Matthew Arnold 

R, H Adams Esq 


Pains Hill Cottage, 
Cobham, 
Surrey 

October 28th, 1882 

My dear Sir, 

I should find much to interest me in Australia, but I have not at present 
any intention of going there. How the report got into the newspapers I 
don't know. The project of a visit to America has been before me several 
times, but is not likely to be realised — at present at any rate. Indeed so 
long as I continue to inspect schools, it would he extremely difficult for me 
to get the time necessary for a visit to America, still more, for a visit to 
the Colonies in Australia 

Thank you much for your kind letter and instructions, all the same. 
If ever I do come to Sydney, you may rely upon it that one of my first 
visits will he to you 

Believe me. 


F I) Adams Esq 


Sincerely yours, 

Matthew Arnold 


JJmversit^ of New Zealand, Wellington 


Iak a. Gobdon 
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REVIEWS 


Benserade and His Ballets de Com, By Chakles I. Silin. 

Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press^ 1940. Pp. 435. $3,00. 

It IS attested by his contemporaries that Isaac de Benserade 
(1612-1691) was a very popular personage for the generation in 
which he lived. But his reputation faded rapidly during his last 
years and after his death. Historians of French literature have 
given him but scant attention. To most students and to many 
teachers he is hardly more than a lather frequently recurring name 
in the history of French Literature. Professor Silin has undertaken 
to fill in this lacuna and has succeeded admirably. 

In his time there was considerable discussion as to the nobility 
of the poePs family. The situation is suggested by Bayle in his 
BicUonnaire Critique Quo% qu\l en soit des ancetres,, Volscurile 
du pere ne pent point passer pour douteuse. In such cases ^^the 
obscurity of a father was un pesant fardeau. At any rate the 
poePs baptismal record shows that he was fils de noble homme, 
Henry de Benserade^ genhlhomme He was then one of a noble 
family which had lost its prestige. 

The life of Benserade is treated in four chapters (Pp. 19-167) : 
Early years; the Court poet; the Academician, the Last years. 
Eichelieu, who seems to have been a relative of the poePs mother, 
gave him a pension of six hundred hvres to enable him to continue 
his education and prepare him for an ecclesiastical career It proved 
to be an unprofitable investment if that was its main purpose. 
Benserade was more interested in other things. He seems to have 
earned the comment of Chapelain that he was a man ^^of little 
learning^'' but ^^of much wit.^^ The rapidly growing enthusiasm 
for the theater and the charms of an actress led him to compose a 
comedy and several tragedies and tragi-comedies which were 
moderately successful. It may be worthy of note that a poet of 
Benserade^s temperament should have made an apparent effort to 
conform to the rules of dramatic composition which were then 
coming into vogue. However, he was not long in concluding that 
the drama was not the genre for him and that light verse in which 
he amused and flattered the noble lords and ladies was a more 
profitable as well as a more congenial occupation. Henceforth he 
played in the salons and the court a role which recalls that of 
Voiture at the Hotel de Eambouillet, at which he was also a quite 
frequent guest. 

Not long after the death of Eichelieu, the poet won the favor 
of the queen mother who found him not only amusing but useful 
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for many tilings. She bestowed upon him a pension of 3^000 h€res, 
Mazarin was even more lavish in his protection. Meanwhile his 
occasional verses and the discussion aroused by the debate on the 
relative merits of his sonnet Job and that of Urame, composed 
some eighteen years before by Voiture, added gieatly to his fame 
as a poet. He became a member of the Erench Academy in 1674, 
was twice elected director and once chancellor and seems to have 
taken his duties as an Academician quite seriously. His predecessor 
was Chapelain, whose fame as a poet had been devastated by the 
publication of his much heralded epic. La Pucelle. Benserade 
experienced a somewhat similar debacle in 16 76 with the publication 
of his Metamorphoses d'Ovide en Rondeaux. 

The second part of Professor Silm^s study (Pp. 171-404) is 
concerned with the Ballets de Cour. An introduction (Pp. 117- 
204) traces the development of the genre prior to the advent of 
Benserade. As their vogue increased, some attempts were made 
at producing a poetica for these compositions, but it was rarely 
observed and produced but little effect. The ballet was characterized 
as a comed%e muette in which the general theme is presented in a 
recit, or recits^ and the personality of the dancers by vers de 
personnages, i. e., verses which w^eie recited while the dancers inter- 
preted them by their costumes and their dancing. It was in the 
composition of these recits and especially of the Vers de person- 
nages that Benserade shone. His talent for flattery was very highly 
developed and the audacity with which he portrayed idiosyncrasies, 
ambitions, intrigues and weaknesses of the person dancing is 
amazing. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the twenty-four Ballets to which 
Benserade contiibuted more or less of the libretto for the recits 
and les vers des personnages. These chapters present all the in- 
formation that was available to the author regarding the date of 
performance, and, in short, all those who had any part in the 
production. 

It IS mterestmg to note that some times the Ballet deals with 
realia. So, for example, in the Ballet royal de la Nu%t, the audience 
saw weary hunters returning with their bags full of game, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses driving their flocks to town, bandits 
robbing an itinerant pedlar, . . , cripples and thugs discarding 
their make-up in the Cour des miracles, etc.^^ The Ballet royal de 
VlmpaUence was organized for the purpose of allaying the court^s 
impatience with the prolonged and continued delay in the comple- 
tion of the Tuileries theater."'' The story of the Ballet royal 
d"Alcidiane was taken from a contemporary novel, the Polexandre 
by Gomberville. In general the themes or recits which are taken 
from antiquity are the most elaborate in their composition and m 
their mise en scene. The king danced in almost all of them, re- 
presentmg more than sixty different characters, objects, or ideas, 
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oftfn in the form of pioverbs. So^ for example^ in the Ballet des 
PlaisirSj danse par sa Ma]este . . . divise en deux parties dont la 
premiere conhent les Dehces de la campagne et la seconds les 
divertissements de la ville, the king performed as un Berger, un 
Egyptien, un Dehauche, le Genie de la Danse, Many of the most 
distinguished lords and ladies of his court were proud to follow 
his example. 

In verses written to be applied to such performers there was 
bound to be a great deal of rather cloying flattery. But this is 
balanced by realistic comment upon topics of the day and delicate 
allusions to the ambitions and intrigues of those who occupied 
high places. Thanks to these qualities the Ballets of Benserade 
present much material that is impoitant for those who are interested 
in the history of Loais XIV and his court. 

COLBEKT SeABUES 

The University of Minnesota 


German Dramatists of the 19tli Century, E. W. Kaufmann, Los 
A ngeles^ Lymanhouse^ 1940;, $3.50. 

Kaufmann macht den interessanten Versuch, die Geschichte 
des deutschen Dramas im neunzehnten J ahrhundert aus der 
Geschichte der Philosophie — ^genauer genommen aus dem Verfall 
des Idealismus und dem Aufstieg des Materialismus zu deuten. 
Em kurzer Dberblick uber die Entwicklung der deutschen Philo- 
sophic seit der Aufklarung leitet die Daistellung ein, an die sich 
acht mehr oder weniger voneinander unabhangige Kapitel anschlie- 
sseU; m denen die Werke der hervorragendsten Dramatiker der 
Zeit, von Kleist bis Ibsen;, auf ihren philosophischen Gehalt hin 
untersucht werden. 

Urn es klar und deutlich vorweg zu sagen. Kaufmann hat em 
ungewohnlieh gutes Buch vorgelegt^ ein Verdienst, das auch die 
folgenden Bemerkungen in keiner Weise herabsetzen wollen. Das 
von ihm entworfene Bild des deutschen Dramas ist faszinierend 
und ausserordentlich anregend^ wenn auch der Leser von Kapitel 
zu Kapitel mehr uberzeugt wird;, dass die hier versuchte Deutung 
nur erne unter vielen Deutungen sein kann. Der ideengeschicht- 
liche Gehalt im Werk ernes Kleist etwa ist ja nieht derselbe wie 
im Werk eines Hebbel Die Entwicklung des philosophischen 
Grundproblems m der Geschichte des Dramas verfolgen, heisst, auf 
die individuelle Breite und Tiefe der dichterischen Werke zugun- 
sten einer ihrer Teilansichten verzichten. Eine Interpretation;, die 
die Eealitat als einen konstanten Faktoi annimmt und die Eigenart 
des Dichters lediglich an seinem Verhalten zu dieser Konstanten 
ablesen will, ubersieht, dass die Eealitat des Dichters nicht die 
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Eealitat des Philosophen (das Nicht-Ich ist, dass der Dichter 
die Wirklichkeit nur in ihren znlalligen Pormen, in den von ilim 
tatsaclilick erlebten Aspekten zum Gegenstand seiner Dicktnng 
machen kann. Es ist nnmoglich, im Denkprozess die primare 
Quelle dichterischen Scliaffens snchen zn wollen. 

Kanfmann hat sich daher durch die von ihm gewahlte Problem- 
stellung die Aussicht anf den individuellen Charakter der Dich- 
terpersonliehkeiten vielfach verstellt. Er tragt die Masstabe von 
anssen heran, anstatt sie ans dem seelischen Zentrum des Werkes 
abznleiten Bas Ergebnis ist eine gewisse Uniformitat, die noch 
durch den etwas mechanisch-gleichformigenAufbau der Kapitel 
verstarkt wild. Als Beispiel sei nur auf ein Stuck wie Buchners 
Leonce und Lend (nicht Leonore und Lena wie es im Buch irrtum- 
lich heisst) hingewiesen, an dem man deutlich sehen kann, wo 
die Methode des Verfassers versagen musste. Aber auch in der 
Analyse von Grillparzers Sappho etwa begnugt er sich mit der 
Aufdeckung des Zwiespaltes von Handlung und Nicht-Handlung, 
ohne naeh dessen Motivierung in der Erlebnisgeschichte des Bich- 
ters zu suchen. 

Auf der anderen Seite hatte man wunschen mogen, dass der 
Verfasser die Darstellung des deutschen Dramas noch durch eine 
Eeihe von Sammelkapiteln erganzt hatte, in denen auch die unter- 
geordneten Dichter zu Worte gekommen waren. Denn so richtig 
es 1 st, dass ein Dichter niemals mit einer Schule oder Bewegung 
identifiziert werden kann, dass die Stromungen in kemem Palle 
den Fluss der Geschichte als Ganzes darstellen, so richtig ist es 
doch auch, dass ein Gebirge mehr ist als nur das Nebeneinander 
seiner hochsten Gipfel. Erne Darstellung des Schicksalsdramas 
und des Wiener Volksstuckes zum Beispiel — um nur einige solcher 
Gruppen herauszugreifen — ^hatte die Untersuchung abgerundet und 
wesentlich vervollstandigt. 

Die Kurze des zur Verfugung stehenden Eaumes macht es 
unmoglich, die positiven Seiten des Buches ebenso ausfuhrlich zu 
behandeln wie die negativen. Aus der Problemstellung des Ver- 
fassers ergeben sich — ^trotz aller Bedenken, die man haben muss — 
viele neue und zwingende Gesichtspunkte, die an sich schon genu- 
gen, ein Buch wertvoll erseheinen zu lassen. Ausserdem muss 
betont werden, dass es sich hier keineswegs nur um eine “ kuhne 
Verallgemeinerung^^ handelt (den schlimmsten Ausdruck, den 
man heute in einer Kritik benutzen konnte^), sondern um eine 
Schau, die aus grosser Sachkenntnis gewachsen ist. Das Buch 
wird zur Dislmssion herausfordern — ^und damit mehr erreichen als 
Tiele andere Publikationen uber denselben Gegenstand, 

WoLPG-ANG Paulsen* 

Southwestern College, 

Memphis, Tennessee 
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Geopge Eliot and John Chapman, With Chapman^s Diaries. By 
Gordon S. Haight. Illustrated. Hew Haven. Yale University 
Press, 1940. Pp xvi + ^61. $2,75. 

As the twentieth century advances, the Victorian Period” 
can be seen more and more in perspective and also more and more 
in detail. For the intimate papers of many a family are being 
opened up to the eyes of scholarship and new light is cast on many 
a figure of the near past. The author of George Eliot and John 
Chapman has not only printed in full the diaries of Dr Chapman 
for 1851 and 1860, but has, in 120 pages, traced the career of that 
strange philanderer-moralist After an adventurous youth he took, 
over the business of a publisher of radical ” books in 1844 and in 
1847 settled with his long-suffering wife and their two children 
at the famous 142 Strand.” Here he and Mrs. Chapman kept, 
numerous boarders (mostly of the female sex) and gave frequent 
evening parties where were to he met many of the less conventional 
literary folk of the day. In October, 1851, he purchased the 'West- 
minster Review and continued as its editor until his death in 1894. 
After 1874 he lived in Pans, where he practiced as a physician, 
chiefly among foreign guests at the hotels, and, as in London, kept 
open house for the radicals of the day, this time a cosmopolitan 
group, French, English, and American. Of his career as a physi- 
cian Mr. Haight says that it is open to a strong suspicion of 
quackery,” of his character, that it presents a ba&ng paradox ” 
of “ vanity and humility, shrewdness and generosity, quackery and 
zeal for refoim,” of his work as a publisher, that it exerted a, 
stimulating influence upon English thought.” 

To most students Mr. HaighPs book will be chiefly notable for 
its revelation of the connection between this strange personality 
and the wmman who was to achieve fame as George Eliot ” Dur- 
ing a stay as boarder at 142 Strand early in 1851 she fell into 
a half -intellectual, half-emotional, relationship with the practiced 
philanderer and parted from him in tears after stormy sessions 
with his wife, Susanna, and his mistress, Elizabeth. She took 
refuge with her devoted friends in Coventry, the Brays, but she 
had felt the fascination of London and of a career of her own. Dr, 
Chapman needed her and she returned to the Strand in Septem- 
ber, 1851, to become the assistant editor of the Westminster Review. 
For two years she labored incessantly, but the darkness of fatigue 
and over-work was lightened by new acquaintance and new friend- 
ship. Mr. Haight gives the best account to be found anywhere of 
this period of George BlioPs life. It blinks nothing, but avoids, 
the satirical tone that vitiates so much biographical work when the 
writer is showing up ” unsuspected corneis of a supposedly well- 
known career. The treasures of the George Eliot Collection at 
Yale have been drawn on with thoroughness and taste. In the 
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pages of this book we are shown a Marian Evans who is senons, 
and hard working, eager and passionate, and still young enough 
to be taken in by a physically charming man. We see here the, 
woman who was to write Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, 
not the wise sybil who looms m the denatured volumes of Crosses 
L'lfe No one who reads these pages can help looking forward with 
anticipation to Mr. Haight’s edition of the correspondence between 
the Brays, Miss Hennell, and their friend who was to become 
George Eliot.” 

Aistka T. Kitchel 

Vassa7 College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Literary Criticism, Plato to Dryden. By Allan H. Gilbekt. 
New York American Book Co , 1940. Pp. ix + 704. $4.00 
Professor Gilbert’s anthology of literary criticism is no simple 
collection of fragments from great critics. It is, in a way, a docu- 
mentary history of literary taste, or better, a documentary history 
of the taste of literary critics. Confinmg itself to theories of poetiy, 
and after all poetry is the one literary foim which goes back to 
antiquity, and to those writers who spoke for the future rather 
than the past,” it could not illustrate that conflict in standards 
which orients taste and makes artistic innovation comprehensible. 
The writer of this notice has not been able to understand why the 
future IS any more important than the past or why one’s own 
present is not a sufficient audience for any writer. He is also unable 
to accept the theory of eternal principles ” But that does not 
blind him to the fact that Professor Gilbert, whatever his aesthetic 
philosophy, has produced one of the most useful volumes in his 
field that has come from the press. It contains material that is 
inaccessible in many university libraries and an index which ties 
together the various selections and gives the book a unity which 
most anthologies unfortunately lack. 

Especial attention should be invited to the new translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, Hey wood’s Apology for Actors, the selections 
from critics of the Italian Renaissance, and the excellent 
introductory paragraphs to each critic. 

GEORGE BOAS 

Johns Eophins Umversitg 
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Jbhn Bale * A Study in the Minor Literature of the Reformation. 
By Jesse W. Haeeis. Illinois Studies in Language and Liteia- 
ture^ vol. XXV, no. 4 Urbana TJniversity of Illinois Press, 1940. 
Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.00, paper, $1.50. Professor Harris traces 
Balers life and his connections with the German and English 
Eeformations and (less distinctly) with humanism. The problem 
of dating the plays is carried considerably beyond the point where 
Mr. J. H. P. Pafford left it in the Malone Society edition of 
Kynge Johan, and their significance as documents in the Crom- 
wellian interest is cogently set forth The new datmg controverts 
Sir Edmund Chamberses view of Bakes indebtedness to Lyndsay 
and Kirchmayer. The scheme of organization involves too much 
repetition; but few, if any, students of Tudor drama will fail to 
find some of their perceptions sharpened by this monograph. There 
IS a fourteen-page bibliography, besides an index. H. s. 


Annals of English Drama, 975-1700. By Alered Hareage. 
Philadelphia • University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. viii -\- 
264 $3.00. Preceded by a list of medieval pieces, the catalogue 

of Eenaissance plays begins with MedwalPs Nature (c. 1495) and 
proceeds, year by year, to give author, title, limits for date of first 
performance, type, auspices {e g , unacted, closet. Admirals), and 
dates of first and latest editions. Two short supplementary lists 
include plays that could not be handled in the main chronology. 
Then come indexes * of English playwrights, English plays, foreign 
playwrights, foreign plays translated or adapted dramatic compa- 
nies, and theaters. Finally, an appendix lists play MSS. This 
handy volume is a soundly planned and carefully executed aid to 
drama students, whose thanks Professor Harbage richly deserves. 
His assertion is well founded that simply leafing the pages should 
prove suggestive, for a great deal of dramatic history in outline 
will unfold.^^ H. s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Gothic Quest. It is, of course, quite open to Professor Bernbaum 
{MLN , Lv [1940], 64) to have his own opinion regarding my differentia- 
tion in The G-othic Quest of eighteenth-century historical fiction from later 
historical fiction, and he is perfectly entitled to consider that my treat- 
ment of the subject is vain, but on the other hand I am equally at liberty 
not to accept Gerhard Buck’s classification of historisierende Romane ” 
and the “histoiische Romane” which (Buck thinks) Sir Walter Scott 
was the first to write It does not follow at all that because I do not 
agree with and did not quote Buck I am ignorant of his “ Die Vorge- 
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schiclite des historiselien Romans in der modernen englisehen Literfitur 
Professor Bernbaum has no giounds for the suggestion, very plainly made, 
that I write about Prevost without having read this author, and that I 
am Ignorant of the Provost authorities and biographeis Although he 
refrains from directly discussing it, Piofessor Bernbaum makes reference 
to the perplexity concerning the publication of Tales of Wonder and Tales 
of Ten) or It is only recently that this difficulty has been satisfactorily 
and finally cleared up, and if he will turn to my G-othic BibUography 
(1940), pp 525-27, he will find the facts set out in amplest detail, and 
that, I hasten to add, not by myself, but by an authority he will hardly 
venture to question Professor Bernbaum is mistaken in supposing that 
Eino Railo and Jakob Brauchli aie in any sense my predecessors Railo’s 
Haunted Castle was published in 1927, and Brauchli’s Der Englische 
Behauer'} Oman um ISOO m 1928 I had wiitten on the Gothic novel at 
least ten years before Railo’s book appeared The reason why I so strongly 
take exception to Railo and Brauchli being regarded as my predecessors 
will be appaient to those who know The Haunted Castle and Der Englische 
Bchauerroman um JtSOO, or who glance at contemporary reviews of these 
books No doubt it will afford great satisfaction to these two gentlemen 
to learn that they are admired by Professor Bernbaum, but he is (I fear) 
alone in his opinion of their merits I would observe that remarks upon 
eccentric notions and prejudices are personalities and impertinent, 
having no sort of connection with criticism. Professor Bernbaum’s con- 
cluding paragraph is so very ciyptic that I cannot pretend to understand 
it, and therefore I am unable to reply to it In theology it is permissible 
to differ from a great authority, even from a Doctor of the Church, pro- 
vided that the dissenting opinion be well founded and put forwaid modeste, 
sine petulantia, gramter In literary appreciation it is peimissible to 
differ modeste from Coleridge — or even from Professor Bernbaum 

Montague Summers 

Richmond, Surrey, England 


Aphba Behn and Montfleuby. Although thirty years ago when I was 
editing Mrs. Aphra Behn (in, 97), I remarked in reference to The False 
Count upon the galley scenes in Les Fourberies de Bcapin and Le Pedant 
^ou6, more recently, Eotes and Queries, CLix (no 16, Oct 18, 1930), 274-5, 
I pointed out in ample detail that Mrs. Behn*s comedy is taken whole- 
sale from Antoine Montfleury's VEcole des Jaloux, ou le Cocu volontaire,” 
which in the eighteenth century was sometimes played as La Fausse 
Turguie, It is distinctly unfortunate that my article should have escaped 
the notice of Mr Ernst G. Mathews, since it renders his note in MEH,, 
Liv (June, 1939), 438-9, rather superfluous Moi cover, Mr Mathews’ 
reference to my edition of Mrs. Behn (m, 97) does not now hold good. 

Montague Summers 

Richmond, Surrey, England 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only hooks 
received ] 

Alexander, Henry. — The story of our lan- 
guage Toronto Thomas Nelson, [1940] 
Pp X + 242 $1 40 

Behre, Frank (ed ). — Thomas Cast elf or d’s 
chronicle 2 vols Gotehorg * Wettergren 
and Kerbers, 1940 Pp xvi + 274, 156 Kr. 
15 (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, xlvi, 2 ) 
Bentley, Gerald Eades. — The Jacobean and 
Caroline stage, dramatic companies and 
players 2 vols Oxford: Clarendon Press 
[New York Oxford U Press], 1941. Pp xx 
-{- 342, VI -{“ 406 $12 oO 
Berwick, Donald M. — The reputation of 
Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882 Philadelphia, 
Pa * [no publisher], 1941. Pp vi + 170 
Booth, Bradford A. and Jones, Claude E. — 
A concordance of the poetical works of Edgar 
Allan Poe Baltimore, Md : Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941 Pp.xiv 4-211 $5 50 
Brooks, Richard Albert Edward (ed.). — 
The diary of Michael Floy, Jr , Bowery Vil- 
lage, 1833-1837 With intioductory note, 
annotations, and postscript by Margaret 
Floy Washburn. New Haven, Conn Yale 
U Press, 1941 Pp xii + 270 $5 00 (Vas- 
sar College Anniversary Publication ) 
Cameron, Kenneth Walter — Authorship 
and sources of “ Gentleness and Nobility,” a 
study in early Tudor drama, togethei with 
a text of the play based on the black-letter 
original Raleigh, N C * Thistle Press, 1941. 
Pp 132 $2 75 

-The background of John Hey wood’s 

Witty and Witless,” a study in early Tudor 
drama, together with a specialized biblio- 
graphy of Heywood scholarship. Raleigh, 
N G . Thistle Press, 1941. Pp 46 $1 25 

John Hey wood’s ‘‘ Play of the 

Wether,” a study in early Tudor drama. 
Raleigh, N. G : Thistle Press, 1941. Pp 65. 
$1 75 

Carmody, Francis J — ^An X-ray study of 
pharyngeal aiticulation Berkeley, Galif : 
U of Cahf Press, 1941 Pp 10 $0 25. {U. 
of Cahf Pubs in Mod Philol , xxi, 5 ) 
Craigie, William A. — The growth of Ameri- 
can English, II Oxford * Clarendon Press 
[New York Oxford U Press], 1940. Pp. 41. 
$1 25 [S P E Tract, Ivii ] 

Crofts, J. — Wordsworth and the seven- 
teenth century. Warton lectuie on English 
poetry, British Academy, 1940 Lor^on: 
Humphrey Milford [New York. Oxford U. 


Press], 1940 Pp 20. 1 sh 6d. or $0 60. 
(From the proceedings of the British 
Academy, xxvi ) 

Duthie, George Ian — The "bad’ quarto 
of Hamlet, a critical study Cambridge : 
University Press [New York: Macmillan], 
1941 Pp. xii-f- 279 $2 25 (Shakespeare 

Problems, vi ) 

Dyer, John. — Giongar Hill Ed with in- 
trod and notes by Richard C Boys Balti- 
more, Md Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 
XIV 4- 114. $175 

Fechter, Charles, Howe, Julia Ward, Hazel- 
ton, George C , Mitchell, Langdon, De Mille, 
William C. — Monte Cristo (James O’Neill’s 
version ) , and other plays. Princeton, N. J : 
Princeton U Press, 1941. Pp vi -j- 360. 
$5 00 (America’s Lost Plays, xvi.) 

Fifteen poets — Oxford. Clarendon Press 
[New York* Oxfoid U Piess], 1941 Pp. 
xiv -j- 503 $1 45. [1000 lines fiom each of 
the major English poets from Chaucer to 
Arnold, with brief introductions by C. S. 
Lewis, Tillyard, Dobree, Tillotson, Suther- 
land, Auden, Blunden, Macneice, Garrod, and 
others ] 

Poster, Fmley M K. and Watt, Homer A. 
(eds). — ^Voices of liberty New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941 Pp xii -f 613 $1 50. [An at- 
tractive anthology for college courses in com- 
position essays, biographies, short stories; 
one third English, the rest American ] 
Funke, Otto. — ^Die fruhzeit der englischen 
grammatik Bern. Herbert Lang, 1941 Pp. 
91 Fr 7 50 (Schnften der literarischen 
gesellschaft Bern, iv ) 

Gettmann, Royal A — Turgenev in Eng- 
land and America XJibana, III • U of 111 
Press, 1941 Pp 196. $150 and $2 00 (111 
Studies in Lang and Lit , xxvii, 2 ) 

Gollancz, Sir Israel (ed ) — Sir Gawain and 
the gieen knight re -edited fiom MS Cotton 
Nero, A X , in the British Museum. London • 
Humphrey Milford [New York' Oxford U. 
Press], 1940 Pp. Ixxii -f- 186 $3 25 (Early 
English Text Society, Original Series, 210 ) 
Hankins, John Erskine. — ""The character 
of Hamlet” and other essays Chapel Hill, 
N G • U of N C Press, 1941 Pp. xii -j- 
264 $3 00. 

Hart, James D — The Oxford companion to 
American literature New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1941 Pp viii -}- 888 $5 00 
Heywood, John — ""Gentleness and No- 
bility” (1522-1523), originally edited with 
a philosopher’s epilogue by John Rastell 
Whole now re-edited from black-letter 
original, by Kenneth W. Cameron. Raleigh, 
N C • Thistle Press, 1941 Pp 36. $0.75 
Hilbish, Florence M. A. — Charlotte Smith, 
poet and novelist (1749-1806). Biss Phila- 
delphia, Pa : U of Pa , 1941. Pp. x 634 
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Hintz, Howard W — Thomas Wentwoith 
Higgmson disciple of the newness (an 
abridgment) New York N Y. U , 1939 
Pp n -h 1^> 

Joughin, G. Louis. — Basic reference forms, 
a guide to established practice in biblio- 
graphy quotations, footnotes, and thesis 
format Neiv York: Ciofts, 1941 Pp xii -b* 
94 $0 80 

King, Arthur H — The language of satii- 
ized characters in Poetaster, a socio-stylistic 
analysis, 1597-1602 Lund Gleerup, [1941] 
Pp xxxiv + 258 10 Kr, (Lund Studies in 

English, X.) 

Lydenberg, Harry M. and Keogh, Andrew 
(eds.). — ^William Warner Bishop, a tiibute, 
1941 New Naven, Conn Yale U Press, 
1941 Pp VI + 204 $3 00 
Matthiessen, F 0. — American Benaissance, 
art and expression in the age of Emerson 
and Whitman New York Oxford U Press, 
1941. Pp XXVI + 678 $5 00 
Mendell, Clarence W. — Our Seneca New 
Haven, Conn * Yale U Press, 1941 Pp x 
+ 285 $3 00 

Moore, Samuel and Knott, Thomas A. — 
The elements of Old English, elementary 
grammar, reference grammar, and reading 
selections. Ann Arhor, Mich • George Wahr, 

1940 Pp viii + 337 (Eighth edition ) 
Norwood, J. E. — Concerning words, a 

manual and workbook Eevised edition New 
York ' Prentice-Hall, 1941 Pp vi + 89 $0 95 
Paine, Clarence S, — The comedy of man- 
ners (1660-1700), a reference guide to the 
comedy of the Eestoiation Boston Faxon, 

1941 Pp 51 (Bepnnted fiom the Bulletin 

of Bibliography, xvii, 2, ) 

Richardson, Lyon N — ^Henry James, repre- 
sentative selections, with introduction, biblio- 
graphy, and notes New York: American 
Book Co , [1941] Pp cxxii + 490 $1 25 

(American Writers Senes ) 

Sampson, George, — The concise Cambridge 
history of English literature Camhridge: 
University Press {New York: Macmillan], 
1941. Pp XVI + 1094 $4 50 

Spargo, John Webster (comp.).— A biblio- 
graphical manual for students of language 
and literature of England and United States 
Second edition Chicago, III : Packard, 
[1941] Pp x + 260 $150 

Stamm, Rudolf, — ^Der umstrittene Euhm 
Alexander Popes Bern* A. Francke, 1941 
Pp, 116 Fr 6 50 (Swiss Studies in Eng- 
lish, 12 ) 

Stone, John A, Steele, Silas S-, Clinch, 
Charles P., Field, Joseph M., Conway, H. 
J.(?), Wilkins, John H., Jones, Joseph S., 
and Brougham, John — Metamora, and other 
plays Ed Eugene E. Page Princeton, N. J : 


Princeton U Press, 1941 Pp viii + 399 
$5 00 (Americans Lost Plays, xiv ) 

Thomas, Wright and Brown, Stuart Gerry. 
Reading poems, an intioduction to critical 
study New York Oxford U Pi ess, 1941 
Pp xiv + 781 $2 75 
Thomson, S Harrison — Progress of 
medieval and renaissance studies m the 
United States and Canada, Bulletin no 16 
Bouldei , Colorado U of Colorado, 1941 Pp. 
132 $0 50 

Wellek, Ren6 — The rise of English literary 
history CTiavel Hill, NO U of N C. 
Press, 1941 Pp xii + 275 $3 00 

Willey, Basil. — The eighteenth century 
background, studies on the idea of nature in 
the thought of the period New York 
Columbia U Press, 1941 Pp viii + 302 
$3 25 

Wilson, Edmund, Foerster, Norman, Ran- 
som, John Crowe, Anden, W. H — The intent 
of the critic Edited by Donald A Stauffer 
Princeton, N J Princeton U Pi ess, [1941] 
Pp VI + 147 $2 50 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr — The prose style of 
Samuel Johnson New Haven, Conn : Yale 
U Press, 1941 Pp xvi + 166 $3 00 (Yale 
Studies in English, 94 ) 

Young, Charles Lowell. — Emerson’s Mon- 
taigne New York. Macmillan, 1941 Pp xii + 
236 $2 50 (Wellesley College Publication ) 
Young, Malcolm. — Paul Elmei More, a 
bibliography Princeton, N J Princeton 
U Press, 1941. Pp viii + 40. $0 50 

GERMAN 

Augustm, Hermann. — Goethes und Stifters 
Nausikaa-Tragodie. uber d Urpbanomene 
Basel Schwabe, 1941 91 pp Fr 3 50 
Banr, Arthur — ^Das Adjektiv in Notkers 
Boethius Unter besondrer Berucksichtigung 
seiner Verhaltnisse zur latemisehen Vorlage 
Diss. Zurich: Lang, 1940 60 pp, 

Behrens, Walter. — ^Karl Eottger uber das 
lyrische, epische und dramatische Schaffen 
des Dichters Diss J ena Wunshurg-Aumuhle . 
K Tnltsch, 1939 99 pp 

Beitrage zur Flurnamenforschung Eugen 
Fehrle zum 60 Geburtstag dargebracht 

Hrsg von Herbert Derwein Karlsruhe: 

Sudwestdeutsche Druck- u Verlagsges 

[1940] 163 pp. M 4 80 

Benedix, Peter. — ^Der Weg der Lena Christ. 
Wien: Luser [1940] 236 pp M 4 80 

Benz, Richard. — Goethe und die romantische 
Kunst. Mit 40 Bildtafeln. Munchen: Piper 
[1940] 253 pp. M. 8 80 

Bommiiller, Fritz. — Die Flurnamen Ober- 
und Niederroshachs Diss. Marburg. [Hes- 
sisehes Flurnamenbuch H. 16] Marhurg: 
Elwert, 1940. 58 pp 2 maps M 3. 
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Brendle, Erich — Die Tiagik im deutsehen 
Diama vom Natuialismus bis zur Gegen- 
wart Diss Tubingen NurUngen a N : 
Henzlei, I94i) 246 pp 
Burkle, Veit [d i Karl Heim Biscboff] — 
Schiller ( 1 -5 Tsd ) [Die Dichter der Deut- 
schen Folge 4] ^tuttgait: Cotta [1940] 
102 pp M 1 50 

Cores, Franz — Die Flurnamen der Ge- 
markungen Eicherscheid, Hammer und Hup- 
penbroich Em Beitrag zur geschiclitlichen 
Auswertung der Fluinamen (Diss Koln) 
[Veroffentlichung des Instituts fur geschicht- 
liche Landeskunde der Rheinlande an der 
Univ Bonn] Bonn' Bohrscheid, 1940. xi, 
170 pp , 1 plate, 4 maps M 5 80. 

Deknatel, Roelof — Wilhelm Busch, der 
lachende Philosoph des Pessimismus Diss 
Groningen Rotterdam Wyt, 1940 195 pp 

1 leaf 

Benewa, Wena St, — Das osterreichische 
Marchendrama m der Biedermeieizeit Diss 
Munchen [Theatei u Drama Bd 15] Ber- 
lin Elsnei Verlagsges 1940 114 pp M 4 80 
Bziobek, Wilma — Problemgeschichtliches 
zur mittelhochdeutschen Epik Ulrichs von 
Eschenbach Diss Breslau Q-orUtz: Hoff- 
mann & Eeibei, 1940 100 pp , 7 plates 

Eckhardt, Karl August. — Ingwi und die 
Ingweonen in der uberlieferung des ISTordens 

2 neubearb Aufl [Germanenstudien, H 1 = 
Schriftend Deutschrechtl Instituts] Bonn' 
Rohrscheid [1940] 96 pp 1 map M 5 50 

Ernst, Paul. — ^Volker und Zeiten im Spiegel 
ihrer Dichtung Aufsatze zur Weltliteratur 
Hisg V Karl August Kutzbach Munchen: 
Albert Langen, 1940 407 pp M 10 
Fehse, Wilhelm. — ^Karl Leberecht Immer- 
mann Ein Lebensbild Hrsg von der Stadt 
Magdeburg [Magdeburger Kultur- und Wirt- 
schaftsleben Nr 21] Magdelurg Trommler- 
Druck, 1940. 78 pp 18 plates M 1 80 
Gass, Earl-Engen. — Die Idee der Volks- 
dichtung und die Geschichtsphilosophie der 
Romantik (Zur Interpretation des Brief- 
wechsels zwischen den Brudern Grimm und 
Achim von Armin ) [Kaiser Wilhelm-Institut 
f. Kunst u Kulturwissenschaft, Rom Ver- 
offentlichungen d. Abt f Kulturwissen- 
schaft Reihe 1, H 19/20] Wien: A Schroll 
& Co., 1940 46 pp M 1.60 
Gray, J. Glenn — HegePs Hellenic Ideal 
Rew York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. viii, 
104 pp $1 50 

Gunther, Adolf — Der sudetendeutsche 
Volkstumskampf im Spiegel des Grenzland- 
romans Diss Marburg. [Das Buch im Kul- 
turleben der Volker Bd 3] Wurzburg : 
Triltsch, 1940 123 pp M3 

Heitmann, Hans. — Theodor Storm (1.-5 
Tsd ) [Die Dichter der Deutsehen Folge 4] 
Stuttgart Cotta [1940]. 93 pp M 1 50 


Hermann, Eduard — “ J eder einzelne ” in 
den germanischen Sprachen [Nachnehten 
von d Ges d Wiss zu Gottingen. Philol - 
hist K1 Fachgr 4, N F Bd 3, Nr 7]. 
Gottingen' Vaiidenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1940 
Pp 173-206 M 2. 

Heyne, Marga — Das dichtensche Schrift- 
tum der Maik Brandenbuig bis 1700 Bine 
Bucherkunde [Biandenbuigische Jahrbucher 
Jg 1939, No 13] Potsdam u Hayn’s 

Erben [1940] 116 pp 4° M 1 25 

Hille, Hermann — Die Mundart des nord- 
lichen Harzvorlandes, insbesondere des Huy 
gebietes Hrsg vom Harzvei ein f Geschichte 
u Altertumskunde Diss Hamburg [For- 
schungen zur Geschichte des Harzgebietes 
7 ] Quedhnburg • Huch in Komm 1939. 
XV, 127 pp. M 2 50 

Hoier, G.^ — ^Altes und mundartliches Sprach- 
gut der Heimat [Aus Rossbaeher Zeitung, 
1937] 64 pp 

Ihlenfeld, Kurt. — Freund Ham Todes- 
weisheit und Lebenskunst bei Matthias 
Claudius Berhn-StegUtz : Eckart-Verl 1940. 
30 pp 75 Pf 

Indogermanisches Jahrbucli. Im Auftrag 
der Indogerm Ges hrsg von Hans Krahe 
Bd 24 = Jg 1940 ( Bibliographic d J 1938) 
Berlin de Gruyter, 1940 457 pp M 28 

Ineichen, Alfred — Luzerner Literatur. 
[Schriftenreihe der stadtischen Sekundar- 
lehrerschaft Schrift 1] Luzern Keller & 
Co [1940] 48 pp. Fr 1 

Jahrbuch der Grabbe-Gesellschaft Bd 3. 
1940 Detmold: [1940] 110 pp , 8 plates. 

Joepchen, Paula. — Die Gemahlm Friedrichis 
des Grossen Elisabeth Christine als Schrift- 
stellerin Diss Koln • 1940 46 pp. 

Jost, Wilhelm. — Die Nameii der Gemarkung 
Erzhausen Diss Giessen [Hessisches Flur 
namenbuch H 19] Marburg: Elwert, 1940 
85 pp 2 plates M. 3 

Karprolat, Richard. — Chr D Grabbes 
Drama ^‘Napoleon oder die hundert Tage,” 
Eine Interpretation Diss Munster. [Sehrif- 
tenreihe d Grabbe-Gesellschaft Bd 2] Det- 
mold, 1939 128 pp 

Kaulhausen, Marie-Hed. — Die Typen des 
Sprechens und ihr Wert fur die Sprecher- 
ziehung [Germanische Bibl Abt 2, Bd. 43] 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1940. x, 67 pp , 
xxiv pp plates M 5. 

Korff, H. A — Geist der Goethezeit Ver- 
such einer ideellen Entwicklung der klas- 
sisch-romantischen Literaturgeschichte [3 
Tie ], Tl. 1 Sturm und Drang [Unveran- 
derter Neudruck] Leipzig: J J Weber 
1923 [1940] xiii, 321 pp M 11. 

Kraus, Carl von. — Text und Entstehung 
von Rudolfs Alexander. [Sitzungsber, d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. Philos -hist Abt Jg 
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1940, H 8] Munchen C H Beck, 1940 
91 pp M 5 70 

Krause, Wolfgang — Ziu [Nachricliten von 
der Ges d Wiss zu Gottingen Pliilol -hist 
K1 Fachgr 4, N P. Bd 3, Nr 6] Gottingen 
Vandenlioeck & Kupieckt, 1940 Pp 155’172 
M 1 

Lamprecht, Pfaffe — Das Alexandeilied 
Das Polandslied d Pfaffen Konrad Hisg 
von Friedxich Maurer [Deutsche Literatur 
Reilie Geifetl Dichtung des Mittelalters, Bd 
5] Leipzig Reclam, 1940 319 pp M 7 50 
Lexer, Matthias — Mittelhochdeutsches 
Taschenworterbuch 22 uberarb Aufl Leip- 
zig Hirzel, 1940 viii, 343 pp M 8 

Ltiis, Werner — Das Baueintum im grenz- 
und volksdeutschen Roman der Gegenwart 
[Neue deutsche Foischungen Abt Neuere 
deutsche Literaturgescliichte, Bd 25] Diss 
Munster. Berlin Junker und Dunnhaupt, 
1940 134 pp M 6 

Lunding, Enk — Das schlesische Kunst- 
drama Eine Darstellung u Deutung Diss 
K^henhavn' Haase, 1940 221 pp Kr 6 75. 

Meckel, Eberhard. — Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyei (1 '5 Tsd.) [Die Dichter der Deut- 
schen Folge 4]. Stuttgart • Cotta [1940] 
94 pp M. 1 50 

Memerts, Hans Jurgen. — Die Akten des 
Vogelsangs ” Raabestunden auf Grund einer 
Sprachuntersuchung Diss Gottingen [Neue 
Forschung 35]. Berlin • Junker u Dunn- 
haupt, 1940. 236 pp M. 10 

Menck, Ursula — ^Die Auffassung der Frau 
in den fruhen moralisclien Wochenschnften 
Diss. Hamburg. [iToZw;] 1940 97 pp» 

Menge, Gisbert, 0. F. M. — Christusmystik 
der Dichtenn Annette von Droste-Hulshoff 
Em Blick in ihr Geistliches Jahr [ Aus : Die 
Friedensstadt, 1938]. Paderhorn * [Wmfried- 
Bund, 1938] 20 pp. 

Mergell, Erika. — ^Die Frauenrede im deut- 
schen Minnesang. Diss Frankfurt. Limlurg 
a d L : Limburger Vereinsdruckerei, 1940 
130 pp. 

Merwart, Marianne.— Studien zu den In- 
selnamen der Nord- und Ostsee. Diss. [Aus. 
Aus Hansisehem Raum Bd 12, Land u 
Leute. 1] Hamlurg: 1940 Pp 137-187 
Muller, Irmgard. — Saphir in Munchen 
Eine Untersuchung uber das Eindringen und 
den Einfluss ludischer Journalisten in d. 
Munchener Pressewesen Diss Miinchen 
Dusseldorf * Nolte, 1940 vii, 95 pp 
Neumann, Elisabeth. — Studien zur 
“werlte” und zuin “leben” in hofischer 
Dichtung Diss Bonn. Bochum-Langendreer : 
Pdppinghaus, 1940 xi, 84 pp 
Novotny, Fritz ^ — Adalbert Stifter als 
Maler. Mlt 99 Bildem u 7 Farbentafeln. 
[Sammlung Schroll] Wien: A Schroll & 
Go , 1940. 128 pp M. 8.50. 


Ohly, Ernst Friedrich — Sage und Legende 
in del Kaiserchromk Untersuchungen uber 
Quellen und Auf ban der Dichtung [Forsch- 
ungen zur deiitsclien Sprache und Dichtung 
H 10] Munster Aschendoiff, 1940 xiv, 
242 pp M 5 80 

Pange, Pauline de — August Wilhelm 
Schlegel und Fiau von Stael Eine schicksal- 
hafte Begegnung Nacli unveioffenthchten 
Bnefen eiz Deutsche Ausgabe von Willy 
Grabert Hamburg Go verts [1940] 496 pp. 
M 12 50 

Pletschette, Nic. — Der Luxemburger Dorf- 
schuster Eine sprachlich-folkloristische 
Studie [Aus Vierteljahrsblatter Jg 1939, 
Nr 19 u 20] Luxembrng’ Worrd-Mertens, 

1939 30 pp 50 Pf 

Prasser, Viktoria. — Die Sage von der Zu- 
kunftssclilacht am Baum Diss Wurzburg 
[Germanische Studien H 224] Berlin: 
Ebermg, 1940 204 pp M 7 50 

Presser, Helmut. — Das Wort im Urteil der 
Dichter Beitrag zu einer Smndeutung des 
dichtenschen Wortes Diss Bonn [Bonner 
Beiti age zur deutschen Philologie. H 10] 
Wurzburg, Triltsch, 1940 87 pp M 3 60 

Prexl, Maria — Wortgeographie des mitt- 
leren Bohmerwaldes Mit 78 Karten [Ar- 
beiten zur sprachlichen Volksforschung m 
den Sudetenlandern H 7] Leipzig: Rohrer 
[1939] xii, 63 pp. M 7 50 

Psaar, Werner. — Schicksalsbegriff und 
Tragik bei Schiller und Kleist Diss [Ger- 
mamsche Studien H. 228]. Berlin: Ebenng, 

1940 269 pp 

Raimundfeier, Die, dei Stadt Wien 1 bis 
9 Juni 1940 Prolog, Festreden u Bericht 
Wien. Deutscher Verlag fur Jugend u. Volk 
[1940] S3 pp , 6 plates 

Roch, Herbert. — ^Richter ihrer Zeit. Grim- 
melshausen, Swift, Gogol. Berlin. Neff, 1940. 
265 pp M 6 

Roedemeyer, Friednchkarl. — Die Sprache 
des Redners. Munchen: Oldenbourg, 1940 
191 pp M 6 50 

Rompelmann, Tom Albert.— Der Wartburg- 
kneg [Der Sanger krieg auf der Wartbuig]. 
Kritisch hrsg Diss Amsterdam • Pans, 
1939. xii, 355 pp , 2 leaves 

Ruttenauer, Isabella. — Lichte Nacht ” 
Weltangst und Erloaung in den Gedichten 
von Andreas Gryphius Wurzburg Werk- 
bund-Verl., Abt Die Burg, 1940 22 pp 70 Pf. 

Vom verborgenen Glauben in Eduard 

Morikes Gedichten Wurzburg: Werkbund- 
Verl, Abt Die Burg, 1940 23 pp 70 Pf 

Schmidt, Dons. — ^Der naturliche Mensch. 
Ein Versueh Uber Jeremias Gotthelf. Diss. 
[Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie 
76]. Giessen: von Munchow, 1940 86 pp. 

M. 2.80 
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Schneider, Reinhold — ‘^An den Engel in 
der Wuste ” Die Wende Clemens Brentanos. 
[Zeugnis u Auslegung]. Wurzburg: Werk- 
bund-Verl 19^. 31 pp 75 Pf 

‘‘ Zur Zeit der Scheide zwischen Nacht 

nnd Tag ” Der Lebenskampf der Droste. 
Wurzbutg Werkbund-Verl , Abt. die Bnrg, 
1940 40 pp 85 Pf 

Der Pilger Eichendorffs Weltgefuhl. 

[Zeugnis und Auslegung] Wurzburg • Werk- 
buiid-Veil 1940 28 pp 75 Pf. 

^^Der Katarakt.’’ Das Schicksal 

Nikolaus Lenaus [Zeugnis und Auslegung]. 
Wurzhuig: Werkbund-Verl. 1940. 36 pp. 

80 Pf 

Scholler, Georg. — ^Laute und Flexion der 
Mundart von Bavendorf (Kreis Ravens - 
burg) und Umgebung Diss. Tubingen: 
Laupp, 1939. 71 pp, 1 plate 
Schott, Georg. — Goethes Faust in heutiger 
Schau Stuttgart, Tazzelwurm [1940], 124 
pp M 3 50 

Schultz, Franz. — Die deutsche Romantik. 
[Schnften zur volkischen Bildung ] Koln: 
Schaffstein [1940] 63 pp 40 Pf 

Sotavalta, Arvo. — Zur Theorie der Laut- 
verandei ungen [Annales Academiae scienti- 
arum Fenmcae B, 43, 2]. Helsinki: 1938 
178 pp Fmk. 90 

uber die Stiuktur der Laute [Annales 

Academiae scientiarum Fenmcae, B, 43, 1]. 
Helsinki: 1940 212 pp Fmk 110 
Tappolet, Ernst — Zur Erinnerung an Herrn 
Professor Ernst Tappolet 1870-1939. [Basel: 
Zbinden & Hiigin, 1939] 23 pp. 

ITngar, Hans. — Der Aufbaustil m den No- 
vellen Heinrich von Kleists. Diss Jena. 
Muhlbachj Rumanien: Buchdruckerei Stella, 
1940 136 pp 

Winkel, Eva. — Die epische Charakterge- 
staltung bei Jean Paul Der Held der 
“ Flegeljahre ” Diss [Dichtung, Wort u. 
Sprache Bd. 8]. Hamburg: 1940. 85 pp. 


FRENCH 

Barr, Mary-Margaret H. — Voltaire in 
America, 1744-1800 Baltimore* Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941. (J H. Studies, 39 ) 
Baudin, Maurice. — The Profession of King 
in Seventeenth-Century Fr. Drama. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941 110 pp 

$125. (J H. Studies in R. L. L, 38 ) 
Bestiaire d'amour rimd, le, po^me in^dit 
du Xllle s , publ, avec introd., notes et 
glossaire par Arvid Thordstein Lund : 

Gleerup, 1941. xcvi -j- 196 pp. (Etudes 
romanes de Lund, 2 ) 

Baudet. — Tartarin de Tarascon, ed. 
Amateau, d’Arlon, Humbert Hew York: 
Odyssey Press, 1941, xii + 163 pp. $0.80. 


Hondo, M. — Modern French course, revised 
ed Boston * Heath, 1941. sii -f 645 pp. $1.92. 

Galland, J. S and Vaughan, Ethel. — Pro- 
gressive Fr Grammar New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. XVI "h 397 pp $1 75 

Gobel, Helene. — A New Fr Reader Ceci 
et Cela New York: Holt, 1940. vi -j- 126 -|- 
xxviii pp $0 96. 

Guyer, F. E. and Bovee, A. G — Vmgt 
Contes favoris New York^ Oxford U. Press, 
1941 viii -f 425 pp. $1 65 
Harris, Julian. — Fr Reader for Beginners 
New York : Holt, 1940 xii -}- 355 -+• Ixxx pp 
$1 50 

Houck, Margaret. — Sources of the Roman 
de Brut of Wace Berkeley U of Cal Press, 
1941 196 pp. (U of Cal. Pubs in English, 
V, no. 2 ) 

Hunt, H. J. — The Epic m Nineteenth- 
Century France Foreword by G. Rudler 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1941 xiv + 446 pp. 25 sh 
Kettridge, J 0 . — Handy Dictionary of the 
Fr and Eng Langs Philadelphia : David 
McKay Co , 1941. xiv 526 pp 

Lang, Andr4. — L’ Affaire Plantin, ed. 
Jeanne Guiet and Marcel Vigneras. Neio 
York, Dryden Press, 1941 x -}- 188 pp. $1.15 
Leveque, Andrd. — ^Histoire de la civilisation 
fr New York Holt, 1940. viii-f 576 pp. 
$2 50. 

Lowe, L, F. H. — Spoken French New 
York: Holt, 1940. 105 pp. $1 00. 

Marion, Seraphin. — ^Les Lettres canadiennes 
d’autrefois 2v Ottawa: Yds de rUniversitd, 
1939-40 187 + 193 pp. 

Mason, A. H., 4th. — Fr. Theatre in N. Y., 
a list of plays, 1899-1939. Diss. New York: 
Columbia TJ Press, 1940. x -1- 443 pp 
Moore, Mina J. — Charme de province, 
contes recueillis Boston Heath, 1941. 182 
pp. $1 05. 

Nilsson-Ehle, H. — ^Les Adverhes en -ment 
complements d’un verbe en fr. moderne. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1941. 242 pp (Etudes 

romanes de Lund, 3 ) 

Pusey, W. W., HI.— Louis S^bastien Mer- 
cier in Germany, Columbia diss ,1939 245 pp. 

Rosenfield, L. C. — ^From Beast-Machine to 
Man-Machine. Diss. New York: Columbia 
XT Press, 1940 xxviix + 355 pp 

Saba, Jean. — Balzac as a Social Historian. 
Abstract of U. of 111 diss , 1941. 15 pp. 

Savborg, Torsten. — ^Etude sur le rOle de la 
preposition de dans les expressions de lieu 
relatives en latin vulgaire et en ancien 
gallo-roman. Upsala diss., 1941, 345 pp 
Spache, Olga, Renee Tdtart, George Spache. 
— ^Parlons frangais Premier Livre. A work- 
book for beginning French, illustrated by E. 
Santoro and C F. Wells 33 pp , typed. $1.00. 
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Spagnoh, J. J. — The Social Attitude of 
Marcel Pi oust Columbia diss New York 
Inst of Fi Studies (1936). vm + 172 pp 
Spink, G W — Jacques Lenormand et ses 
amis [Reader for children]. Boston: Heath, 
1941 lOo pp $0 48. 

Steinhauer, H , and Walter, F. — Omnibus 
of Fr Lit from the Renaissance to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century 2 v. New York 
Macmillan, 1941 631 + 629 pp. $7 00. 

Stevens, L. C. — La Langue de BrantOme. 
Parts: Nizet et Bastard, 1939 149 pp. 

T^tart, R, Spache, 0. and G. — Parlons 
fran^ais Deuxieme livre A reader and 
workbook for beginning French, illustr, by 
E Santoro and C. F Wells. 71 pp , typed. 
$1 00 

ITALIAN 

Barhi, M. — Problemi di critica dantesca 
Seconda sene (1920-37) Firenze: Sansoni, 
1941 479 pp 

Boccaccio, G — ^L*Ameto Lettere H Cor- 
baccio Bart' Laterza, 1940. (Scntton 
dTtalia) 315 pp 

Croce, Alda (ed.). — Teatro italiano della 
seconda meta dell’Ottocento Vol I*Imariti 
di A Torelli, Cause ed effetti di P. Ferrari; 
Chi sa il giuoco non Pinsegni di F. Martini 
Ban: Laterza, 1940 277 pp 

Gmelin, H. — Dantes Weltbild Letpztg: 
Quelle u. Meyer, 1940. 120 pp. 

Goggio, Emilio.-— A New Italian Reader 
for Beginners. Boston: Heath, 1941 v + 
220 pp $1.36. 

Gresig, G. — Giovanni Vergas Kunst u ihre 
Beziehungen zur Dichtung des franz. Realis- 
mus u Naturalismus. Diss Breslau: Blei- 
cherode, Nieft, 1940 114 pp 

Hall, Robert A. — ^Bibliography of Italian 
Linguistics ( Special Publications of the 
Linguistic Society of America) Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America, 1941. 543 pp. 

Kany, C. E. and Speroni, Ch. — ^Elementary 
Italian Conversation Boston: Heath, 1941. 
45 pp. $0 32 

Lala, Fr. — ^Letteratura italiana del Nove- 
cento Milano: Quaderni di poesia, 1940. 
259 pp. 

Niccodejni, Dario. — II Poeta. Ed. with 
introduction and notes by E, I Slater Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1941. 63 pp. $0.36, 

Russo, J. L. — Second Year Italian, Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1941. xvi 621 pp. 

Schiaffini, A. — - Le origini della lingua 
poetica italiana. Appunti a cura di V. Pini 
e A. Roncaglia. Foma: Sansoni, 1940. 391 

pp. 

Xorrielli, Andrew J. — ^Italian Opinion on 
America as Revealed by Italian Travelers, 
1850-1900. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Pi ess, 1941 VI + 330 pp $3 50 (Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, 15 ) 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Alien, J H D, Jr. — Portuguese Word 
Foiination with Suffixes. U. of Pa. diss., 
1941 143 pp 

Cabeza de Vaca, A. V. — ^Los Naufragios y 
relacion, ed J E Espinosa and E A Mer- 
cado Boston: Heath, 1941 $0 48 

Carruthers, B. F. — The Life, Work and 
Death of Pldcido. Abstract of U of 111 diss , 
1941 15 pp. 

Castillo & Sparkman — ^\^oIando por Sud- 
aniOnca Boston • Heath, 1941 $0 32 

Castro, Am6rico — Iberoam^nca, su pre- 
sente y su pasado New York: Dryden Press, 
1941 XVI + 267 pp $1 65. 

Centeno, A. and Salas, M. — Reunion en 
Mexico. New Yoik Dryden Press, 1941. 
186 pp. $1 15. 

Franco, Alberto. — ^La Leyenda, bosquejo de 
iin estudio folklorico Buenos Atres: Inst 
de coop umversitaria, 1940 40 pp 

Hills and Ford. — First Spanish Course, 
new ed. vuth eollab of G. Rivera vni -|- 
310 pp $1 56. 

Keniston, H. — A Standard List of Sp. 
Words and Idioms Boston • Heath, 1941. 
xiv -j- 108 pp. $0 80 

Learning Spanish New York: Holt, 

1940 XXV -h 396 -f xlix pp. $1 60 

Leavitt, S. E. and Stoudemire, S. A. — 
jVamos a Leer’ New York: Holt, 1938 xi 
4-237 41vm pp $1.36. 

Nichols, Madaline W . — A Bibliographical 
Guide to Materials on American Spanish. 
Cambridge: Harvard U Press, 1941. xii 4 
114 pp. 

Palacios, Eustaquio. — El AlfOrez real, ed. 
J. L Martin. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1941. xviii 4 205 pp $1 30. 

Sanchez Galarraga, G. — ^E1 H^roe, ed. V. 
A Warren and J 0 Swain New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1941 xxii 4 1^7 pp $1.20 

Shearer, J. F, — The PoStica and Apindices 
of Martinez de la Rosa. Princeton diss., 
1941. X1V4137 pp. (lithotyped). 

GENERAL 

Craig, Hardin (ed.). — Stanford Studies in 
Language and Literature. Stanford 17., Cah : 
1941. vi 4 387 pp. 

Lind, L, R. — ^Medieval Latin Studies. Their 
Nature and Possibilities. Lawrence, Kansas : 
U. of Kansas, 1941. 48 pp. (U. of Kansas 
Pubs , 26.) 

Southworth, S. D. and Chapman, J. M. — 

Banking Facilities for Bankless Towns. New 
York: Am. Economists Council, 1941. 76 pp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA OH VOLTAIRE PROM 
1931 TO 1940 

The bibliography which follows is intended as a supplement to A 
Century of Voltaire study a lihliography of wiitings on Voltaire^ 
1825 to 1925, which was published in 1929, and also to “ Biblio- 
graphical data on Voltaire from 1926 to 1930 which appeared in 
the May 1933 issue of Modern Language Notes. It is limited to 
books and articles about Voltaire and does not include editions of 
his works except in certain cases where there is considerable criti- 
cal material. With the exception of several titles marked by an 
asterisk, all books and periodicals listed have been examined by the 
compiler. In a few instances, the name of a library follows the 
entry, indicating verification by correspondence. There are un- 
doubtedly additional titles which have not been available, largely 
because of recent world events. Further information will be 
appreciated. 

The classification of the material follows that used in the original 
bibliography with the following exceptions: Part III has not been 
subdivided. Part IV has only two subdivisions, and in Part VI, the 
items have been arranged alphabetically by author or editor instead 
of by the title of Voltaire^s work All the correspondence has been 
grouped together, so that it will be necessary to refer to that section 
as well as to the headings in which one may be mterested. 

The abbreviations follow in general those of the earlier publica- 
tions. However, for economy of space, serials or special publications 
appearing only once or twice in the text are given recognizable 
titles without abbreviations given in the list.^ 

^ The following abbreviations are employed • 

Bull Bibl —Bulletin du bibliophile et du biblioth^caire. 

Bull. B H. Pr.— Bulletin de la Socidt4 de TMstoire du protestantisme 
fran§ais. 
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I. Bibliogeaphy AiTD Bibliogeaphical Studies 

Barr, M -M H Bibliographical data on Voltaire from 1926 to 193(>. 

, 48 292-307, May 1933. 

Catalogue of fine illuminated manuscripts, valuable printed books 

April 26 London, Sotlieby, 1937. 150 p Pp 4-12, collection of 

first and early editions of the works of Voltaire 
Catalogue of the famous library formed by the late Mortimer L 
Schiff London, Sotheby, 1938 3v 3 505-48, Voltaire collection 
(sold Dec 9,1938) 

Crovley, Francis J Corrections and additions to Bengesco’s BibUographte 
MLN , 50 440 41, Nov, 1935 

* Dacier, E Le “ Voltaire de Kehl ” de la Biblioth^ue Nationale TrS- 
sors des htlhotheques, 5 208-13, 1935 (Harvard) 

Holbrook, Wm C A MS copy of writings by Voltaire MLN,, 54 
365-66, May 1939 (An XVIIIth c. MS contains Sermon des 
cmquante, fipitre k XJranie, Examen de la religion, Heligion natu- 
relle. At Harvard ) 

Joliat, Eugene Smollett, editor of Voltaire MLN , 54 429-36, June 1939 
Meyer, E Variantes aux ‘^po4sies m614es” de Voltaire dApr^s le manu- 
scrit envoye pai Tauteur a M de Cideville en 1735. RHL , 39* 
400-23, juil sept 1932 

Pike, Robert E Des notes sur Voltaire RHL , 42 214-17, avril-juin 

1935. 

Remak, Henry H A bibliographical note on Voltaire MLN , 54 520-22, 
Nov 1939 (Second ed. of Villette’s works contains letters and 
epistles by Voltaire ) 

Roberts, W Early editions of Voltaire NdQ., 171* 58, July 25, 1936. 
Smith, Horatio Voltaire bibliographical notes MLN , 47 234-36, 

Apr 1932 

Les souvenirs de Mme de Caylus sont-ils de Voltaire? Mercure, 225 
503-05, 15 janv 1931. 

Bull, S H Th — ^Bulletin de la Soci4t4 des historiens du th4§;tre. 
Intermidiaire — ^Intermediaire des chercheurs et curieux. 

Mercure — ^Le Mercure de France 
MLN — ^Ivlodern language notes. 

MP — ^Modern philology, 

N, L%it — ^Les nouvelles litt4raires 
NdQ — ^Notes and queries 

PMLA — ^Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 

R€G — ^Revue des cours et conferences 

RHL — ^Revue d’histoire litt4raire de la France. 

RLO — ^Revue de litt^rature comparee 
R, Parts — ^Revue de Pans. 

RR — Romanic review 

TLS — ^Times literary supplement 

Z, Fr, 8pr, L — Zeitschnft fur franzosische sprache und literatur. 
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'7anffi4rem, F Encore Voltaire Bull BthL, 433-36, Oct 1938. 

Voltaire bibliography (La Pucelle). Intermediate, 161. 137, Aug. 22, 
1931 

II. General Ceiticism 

Auden, W H Great democrat [On Noyes and Torrey ] Nation, 148 ; 
352-53, March 25, 1939 

Brailsford, Henry N Voltaire New York, Henry Holt & Co ; London, T. 
Butterworth (1935). 256 p, (Home university library of modern 
knowledge, no 151.) 

Charpentier, John Voltaire Pans, Tallandier (1938) 318 p. Review; 

Albert Schmz, RB , 30 307, Oct 1939 

Cohen-Portheim, Paul The spirit of France, trs by Alan Hams. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1933 215 p See pp 67-75. Keview in TBS., 

July 1933, p 457 

Condamin, Albert, S J Le '‘Grand homine” de M Albert Bayet. Vol- 
taire Pans, M Spes, 1936 106 p. 

Crouvezier, G Vie de Voltaire Pans, P Sarlot (1938) 163 p 

Dubas, V. Voltaire Kaunas (Lithuania). Lietuvos Universitetas Hu- 
manitanniu Mokslu fakultetas Hmnanitarmiu Mokslu fakulteto 
rastai Kaunas, 1932 t 10, pp 1-254 

Griggs, Edward H Great leaders in human progress. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1939 Pp. 160-73, Voltaire 

Voltaire and the heritage of the eighteenth century; a handbook 

of SIX lectuies Croton-on-Hudson, Orchard Hill press (c. 1933). 
44 p 

Gudhenno, Jean Notes sur Voltaire. JSfouvelle revue frangaise, 48: 
524-37, 1 aviil 1937 

Notes sur Voltaire In Tableau de la littdrature frangaise, 

xviio, xvine siecles Pans, Gallimard, [1939]. 490 p P 257-74 

Harper, Henry H Voltaire. (Boston) Bibliophile Society (1934?). 71 p 

Maurois, Andre. Voltaire New York, D Appleton, 148 p , 1932 ; Paris, 
Gallimard, 1935 140 p Review* TLS., Apr. 21, 1932, p 284. 

Noyes, Alfred Voltaire New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936 643 p Re- 
views Ernest Boyd, Saturday B Lit , 14 7, Sept 12, 1936; Albert 
Gudraid, Sr, N, Y, Ht Books, Oct 4, 1936, H Binns, New States- 
man, 16 316, Apr 29, 1938, 

Gwynn, Denis “ Voltaire^’ and the censors [Mr Noyes and the 
Holy Office]. BuUm B , 203: 179-211, Oct. 1938; 

Mercier, L J A Voltaire [censuring Mr Noyes’s book]. Common- 
weal, 29 179-81, Dec 9, 1938, 

Ryan, Mary Alfred Noyes on Voltaire Btudtes, 26 281-96, June 

1937 

See London Times Aug. 10-13, 15, 20, 25, 27, 30, 31, Sept. 5-7, 9, 10, 
1938, for further discussion 

Rdau, Louis L’Europe frangaise au sidcle des lumidres. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1938. 453 p. { Evolution de Thumanitd, synthdse collective, 
3. section.) 
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Bussell, Phillips The glittering century New York, Scribner, 1936 ^ 326 
p See pp 82-103, 184 98, and scattered references 

Smith, Horatio Masters of French literature New York, Scribner 
(1937) 338 p. Pp. 109-62, Voltaire Review D. Mornet, RHL , 

45 92-94, janv 1938 

Smith, Preserved A history of modern culture, v 2, 1687-1776 New 
York, Holt, 1934 703 p 

Toney, Norman L The spirit of Voltaire New York, Columbia Umv. 
press, 1938 314 p Reviews Daniel Mornet, RHL , 45* 532-33, 

oct -dec 1938, Edith Phillips, RR , 31 178-81, Apr. 1940, Ira 

Wade, MLN , 54 383-84, May 1939 

Williams, Charles W S Stories of great names London, Oxford Univ 
press, 1937 216 p See pp 141-64 

Winkler, Emil Voltaire Deutsches Volhstum, 18 742-48, Oct 1936 

III. Biography 

Baldenspeiger, Fernand Un projet d^ Evasion des clercs, 1766. R PariSf 
44 (2) 656-69, 1 avril 1937 

Voltaire et la diplomatie frangaise dans les “ affaires de Gen^ve,^’ 

1765-70 RLC. 11 581-606, oct -d4c 1931 Repr m his Etudes 
d'histoire Ixtteraxre, 4 sene Pans, E Droz, 1939 Pp. 148-84. 

Voltaire et la Lorraine. Pays lorratn, 26 1-20, 209-28, 27 

56-69, 403-17, janvier, mai 1934, f4vrier, sept 1935 

* Bernde, A Ferney Garhe, schweizer famxhenhlatt, 11 565 

Chancellor, E Beresford Some bygone foreigners in London XIXth 
century, 116* 297-307, Sept. 1934. See pp 298-99. 

Chaponni^re, Paul Voltaire chez les calvimstes. Geneve, ^iditions du 
Journal de Geneve, 1932 182 p quarto Also, Pans, Perrin, 

1936 267 p in- 12 Reviews Daniel Mornet, REL , 43 305, avril- 

3 uin 1936, Raoul Patry, Bull 8. H. Pr , 81 440-42, 1932; A. 

Schinz, Boohs abroad, 7 5-8, 1933 

Chapuisat, ^Jdouard A propos de Voltaire et de Marie-Frangoise Cor- 
neille Temps, 9 fevrier 1938, p 3 

Chauvin, A. La translation du corps de Voltaire Intermedxaxre, col, 
765-66, 1934 

Cceur de Voltaire Intermediaire, 98 91, 15 fev 1935 
Coutet, Alexandre Jean Galas rou4 vif et innocent [Anduze], Publica- 
tion du Mus4e du desert, 1933 330 p Review by Raoul Patry, 

Bull 8 H Pr, 83* 714-18, 1934 

Dechent, H Voltaire im urteil der Frankfurter zeitgenossen. Yolk und 
scholle Eeimatblatt fur heide Hessen, 11 86-89, 1933 

Dedieu, Joseph. Un incident inMit de la vie de Voltaire. REL, 42 
218-22, 1935 

Delage, J Les grands hommes de France en Alsace. Annuaxre de la 
8oci6t4 litUraire et scxenttfique du club vosgeois n s. 1* 60-73, 
1933 (Harvard). 
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Dumas, Gustave Voltaire's Jesuit chaplain (P^re Adam) Thought 
(Fordham U ), 15 17-26, Mar 1940. 

Fabre, Marcel Voltaire et Pimpette de Mimes Mem, Acad. Nimes, 7 s 
50, xli-lxiv, 1035 

Foister, Edward M Abinger liarvest New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 
303 p, Voltaire’s laboratoiy, pp 204-18 See Life and letters. 
Summer 1931, pp 157-73 

Happy ending [Ferney] New Statesman, 20 442, Nov 2, 1940, 

Giraud, Victor Voltaire et Madame du Deffand Revue politique et lit- 
teraire, 7l 583-89, 7 oct 1933 

— Les dernieis jouis et la mort de Voltaire, letties inedites de La 

Harpe k Boissy d’Anglas RHL , 45. 360-63, juil -sept 1938 

Hazewinkel, J G. De Konmg van den Roeocotijd (Fredeiick II and Vol- 
taire). Historia (Utrecht), 5 166-68, Juh 1939 

Humbourg, Pierre Feiney Lambert N iAtt , 28 juil 1934, p 4 

Jacoubet, Henri Vari5t<5s d’liistoire litteraire, de mdthodologie et de 
critique litteraire Paiis^ Soc d’ed “Les Belles lettres,” 1935. 
291 p V'oltaire et le mystere de Fmnocence de Galas, pp 167-206. 

Krammer, Mario Friedrich der Grosse und Voltaire In . Kern, Hans, ed. 
Schoefeiische freundscliaft. Jena, Eugen Diedrich (1932) 205 p 

Pp 7-44 

Labastie, docteui Les dessous de I’histoire 4 revelation La vie amou- 
reuse de M de Voltaire- Pans, fid Impnmor (1933). 48 p. 

Laughlin, R A Famous premature babies Eygeia, 17 203-06, Mar. 

1939 

Levin, Lawrence M A note on the Arouet > Voltaiie problem Studies 
in philology, 34 * 52-54, Jan 1937 

Lewis, Frank R An Englishman visits Voltaire. (Sir Thomas Pennant, 
Tour on the Continent ” MS m the Welsh National Library, visit 
to Ferney m 1765 ) TIjS., Aug 20, 1938, p. 543. 

Moorman, Lewis J Tuberculosis and genius Voltaire Annals of medi- 
cal history n s 3 626-37, Dec 1931. 

Tubeieulosis and genius Chicago, Univ of Chicago press (1940) 

271 p Pp 124-46, a revised version of the above article. 

Oulmont, Charles Au chateau de Cirey avee Voltaire Temps, 28 sept 
1934 

. Demeures fran^aises* Ferney- Voltaire (documents in4dits) 

Temps, 15 sept. 1935 

. Quand Voltaire allait aux eaux (Plombi^res) . Temps, 9 nov 

1934 

. Voltaire en rohe de chambre Paris, Calniann-L4vy, 1936 224 p. 

(Nouvelle collection historique ) 

Paulding, Gouverneur. Visit to Voltaiie Commonweal, 22 66-68, May 

17, 1935. 

Petit, Georges Voltaiie et la petite histoire Ohronique midicale, 43: 
221-25, sept 1036 (Le physique de Voltaire ) 

Pignet, Gilbert. M de Voltaire et la v4rit4 sur sa vie amouieuse. Pans, 
Fasquelle (1938) 20T p 
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Racz, Louis, ed. Correspondance d^un pasteur fran^ais et d’lin oomte 
hongrois au xvnie si^cle (Comte Teleki, J. Duvoisin, Mme Buvoi- 
sin, n4e Galas, 1763-1780) Bull 8 H Pr , 80 349-81, 1931 
Sayous, Andr4 E Geneve au temps de Rousseau et de Voltaiie InsUtut 
de France Acadimie des sciences morales et poUttques Stances 
et travaux Compte-rendu 1935 nov -dec Pp 372-92 
Spink, John S Mile Clairon a Ferney, quelques documents inedits Bull. 
8 H Thmre, pp 65-74, juil 1935 

Stern, Jean Belle et Bonne, une fervente amie de Voltaire (1757-1822) 
(Pans) Hachette (1938) 254 p 

Strachey, Giles Lytton Characters and commentaries London, Chatto, 
1933 Voltaire, pp. 239-45 

. President de Brosses New Republic, 66 267-70, 22 Apr 1931, 

New 8tatesman and nation, 1 250-51, 281-82, 11, 18 Api 1931 

Voltaire et LAngleterre R heldomadaire, 44 (3) 562-88, 30 

mars 1935 Extr Books and characters 

Voltaire og Frederik den Store (Ulus ) Tilskueren, 48 113-34, 

Feb 1931 Banish text 

200 years ago (Voltaire’s imprisonment and his sojourn in Pans). NdQ., 
162 289, 307, Apr 23, 30, 1932 
Voltaire intime {k Ferney) N Intt , 21 avril 1934, p. 6 

IV. VOLTAIEE THE WeITEE AND ThINKEE 

Amato, Jole La giammaire et le lexique de Voltaire Palermo, Trimarchi, 
1938 78 p. 

Bachman, Albert Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750, — Voltaire’s 
opposition. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1934 206 p 

Reviews H L Brugmans, RR , 27 42, 1936, Bamel Mornet, 

REL , 43 130, janv-mars 1936, Albert Schmz, REL , 42 450-53, 

juil-sept 1935. 

Baldensperger, F Intellectuels fran^ais hors de France II Be Voltaire 
k Chateaubriand BCG, 36 (1) 41-52, 227-38, 289-98; 36 (2) • 

353-62, 15 d4e. 1934, 15, 30 janv, 30 mai 1935 

Voltaire et les affaires sud-am4ricaines RLG , 11 76-77, janv 

1931. 

Barras, Moses Stage controversy in France from Corneille to Rousseau 
New York, Institute of French studies (1933). 358 p See Ch 10, 

pp. 186-210 

Bessmertny, Bertha. Voltaire historien des sciences Archeion, Archwto 
di storia della scienm, 17 171-75, 1935 (Biscussion, pp 258-59 ) 

Borgerhoff, E. B 0 Evolution of liberal thought and practice in the 
French theatre, 1680-1757. Princeton, Princeton Univ. press, 1936 
117 p. 

* Burte, H Gedichte Voltaires in das deutsehe ubertragen Munehen, 
Oldenbourgh, 1934. 72 p. (Schriften der Corona x.) 

Courtines, Pierre. Voltaire, novateur dramatique Messager de New York, 
14- 16-20, 15 aofft 1937. 
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Da^en, Georges La medecine et les medecms dans les romans de Vol- 
taire (Extr des Nouvelles therapeuUques ) iScho tnedtcal du Nord, 
37 587-88, 9 dec 1933. 

Faguet, Emile Histoire de la po4sie frangaise de la Renaissance au 
romantisme, t vii, Voltaire Pans, Boivin (1934) 264 p Re- 

view, Emile Henriot, Voltaire pofete. Temps, 6 nov 1934 

Fuller, J F C Voltaire’s tank. Spectator, 165. 336, Oct. 4, 1940. 

* Giddmgs, R C The chorus m French tragedy from Jodelle to Voltaire 
Diss Harvard, 1938. 

Giannis, Valleria B Dramatic parody in eighteenth-century France. Hew 
York, Institute of French studies (1931) 429 p Pp 245-349, 

Parodies on Voltaire 

Guiet, Ren4 Tragedie frangaise au xvm« siecle et le theatre de Metastase 
PMLA, 53 813-26, Sept. 1938 

Kohn-Bramstedt, E Prance and French enlightenment in the XVIIIth 
century. In Mayer, Jacob P and others Political thought: the 
European tradition New York, Viking press, 1939. 485 p. Pp 
205-30 

Knobloch, Hans Witzgegenstande und witzformen in der erzahlenden 
prosa Voltaires Wurzherg, K Triltsch, 1937 59 p Inaug-diss. 

Lowenstem, Robert Voltaire as an historian of seventeenth-century 
French drama Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1935. 195 p 

(Johns Hopkins studies in Romance literature and languages, v. 
25 ) Reviews R Naves, REL., 43 443-45, juil 1936 , N L. Torrey, 
MLN, 51 477-78, Nov 1936. 

McGhee, Dorothy M. Voltairian narrative devices as considered m the 
author’s Contes philosophiques Menasha, Wis , Banta pub co., 
1931 192 p Review Raymond Naves, RED , 41 614-15, oct -dec. 

1934 

Naves, Raymond Le goht de Voltaire Pans, Gamier, 1938. 567 p. 

Review George R Havens, RR , 31, 77-78, 1940 

Trahard, Pierre Les maitres de la sensibility fiangaise au xvme si^cle 
(1715-1789) Pans, Boivin, 1931-32 3v 1 237-59, La sensi 

bility dans le theatre de Voltaire (1718-1743) Review G B. 
Havens, MLR , 49 268-69, Apr 1933 

Wade, Ira 0 A favorite metaphor of Voltaire RR , 26 330-34, Oct 

1935, 

Wood, Kathryn L. The French theatre in the eighteenth century accord- 
ing to some contemporary English travellers RLC , 12: 601-18, 
juil.-sept 1932. 


A. Voltaire the Philosopher 

Becker, Carl L The heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
New Haven, Yale Univ press, 1932 168 p 

Bonno, Gabriel La constitution bntannique devant I’opinion frangaise de 
Montesquieu k Bonaparte Pans, Champion, 1931 319 p Th5se, 

Pans See pp. 110-18 
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Bontoux, G Voltaiie contre les sans-Dieu Pans, ^}ditions ^Jduca^aon 
mtegrale (1935) 92 p (Poui les humbles ) 

Carre, J -E La consistanee de Voltaire le philosophe Pans, Boivin, 
1938 106 p (Repi fiom , 39 (2) 97-108,193-211, 289-307, 

531-52, 602-25, 30 avril, 15, 30 mai, 15 juil 1938 ) 

Pascal et Voltaiie Eaisoii ou sentiment R meta'pliysique et 

moialey 42 358-73, juil 1935 Ch 3 of Reflexions sui TAnti-Pascal 

Chattel jee, Asutosh Voltairianism Calcutta R, 3, 5, 72, 161-71, Aug 
1939. 

Chazel, Pierre Allocution pour le 150e aimiversaire de Tedit de tolerance 
de 1787 Bull 8, H Pr , 86 258-64, 1937 

Citoleux, Marc L'esprit fiangais et I’esprit de Voltaire Meicure, 247 
96-107, 1 oct 1933 

Craven, Raimondo Voltaire politico dellhlluminismo Torino, G. 
Emaudi, 1937 183 p 

Crist, C M Voltaiie, Barcochdbas and the eaily French deists. French 
R , 6 483-89, May 1933. 

Cuneo, Niccolo La sociologia di Voltaire Genova, Emiliano degli Orfini 
(1938), 100 p (Collona della nuova cultura diretta da Arturo 

Fannelli, 15 ) 

Dez, Gaston Pourquoi et comment un ddit de toldrance a dtd accordd en 
1787 Bull 8 H Pr,SQ 506-13, 1937 

Ellwood, Cliailes A Story of social philosophy New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1938 581 p. French revolutionary thinkers, pp 184-215; 

Voltaire, pp. 185-98 

Engemann, Walter. Voltaire und China, ein beitrag zur geschichte der 
volkerkunde und zur geschichte der geschichtsschreibung sowie zu 
ihren gegenseitigen beziehungen (Leipzig), 1932. 155 p. 

Fischer, Eberhard Voltaire als paedagoge Leipzig, Druckerei der Wer 
gemeinschaft, 1934 106 p Inaug -diss. Leipzig. 

Fitch, Robert E Voltaire’s philosophic procedure; a case-study in the 
history of ideas Forest Grove, Oregon, News- times publ co , 1935 
99 p Columbia diss 

Golding, Claud Great names in history, 356 B C.-A. D 1910 Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1935 300 p. Pp 179-84, Voltaire precursor of 

the French revolution 

Gotzfned, Hans Leo Versuch einer neuen deutung des charakters von 
Voltaire auf grund moderner psychologiseher forschungen. Z, F 
8pr. L , 57 211-20, 1933. 

Goubard, Marguerite. Voltaire et I’impot Les idees fiscales de Voltaire 
Pans, Presses modernes, 1931 183 p Thfese, Pans, Droit 

Hastings, Hester Man and beast m French thought of the eighteenth 
century Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1936 297 p (Johns 

Hopkins studies in Romance languages and literature, v 27.) See 
especially pp. 138-44, 182-84 

Hazard, Paul. Voltaire et Leibnitz AcadSmie royaXe de Belgique, Classe 
des lettres et des sciences morales et pohUques 5. sdrie, 23 435-49, 
1937. 
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Hazard, Paul Voltaii e et la pensee philosopliique de la Renaissance italienne 
In Melanges offerts a M Abel Lefranc. Pans, E Droz, 1936. 606 
p Pp 473-78 

Honigsheim, Paul Voltaiie und die probleme der volkerannaherung 
(1939) 16 p Sonderabdruck aus heft 4 des 39 jahrgangs (1939) 

der Zeitschrift “ Die friedenswarte ” 

Kaegi, Werner Voltaire und der zerfall des chnstlichen geschichtbildes. 
Corona, 8 76-101, 1938 

Kellenberger, Hunter Voltaire’s treatment of the miracle of Christ’s 
temptation in the wilderness MLN , 17-21, Jan 1936. 
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THE APOCRYPHA AND CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 

To the long established list of analogues to Chaucer’s House of 
Fame ^ I propose still another : the apocalyptic vision of St. John 
in the New Testament. Though lacking for the most part in 
instances of verbal similarity, the Revelation of St. John offers a 
number of suggestive parallels which cannot be dismissed as mere 
coincidence. 

The meagre details of Ovid and Vergil and Boethius are acknowl- 
edged to be insufficient to account for the magnificent portrait in 
the third book of Lady Pame.^ Rambeau’s contention that Chaucer 
drew his goddess in the image of Mary, mother of God, enthroned 
in Dante’s heaven, is weak, so scattered through the Divine Comedy 
and so dissimilar are the resemblances cited.® Cummings ^ has 
completely disposed of the identification by Koeppel ® and Child ® 
of Chaucer’s Fame with the Gloria del popolo mondano of Boc- 
caccio’s Amorosa Yisione. 

That Chaucer had the vision of St John in mind when com- 
posing the account of the palace of Fame in his vision poem is 
established by the poem itself. In describing the goddess of Fame 
enthroned in the palace, Chaucer borrows Vergil’s designation of 
the deity as many-eyed {Aeneid^ iv, 180-183). This detail put 
him immediately in mind of the Revelation account (iv 6) of the 
four beasts ^ full of eyes before and behind ’ to which he makes 
reference : ^ 

the hestes foure 

That Goddes trone gunne honoure 

As John writ in th’ Apocalips (HF 1384-85.) 


^ See W 0. Sypherd, Studies xn Chaucer^ s Hous of Fame^ Chaucer 
Society, Second Senes 39 (1909). 

p 16, see also E F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, 
Harvard Studies, vii (1929), 118. 

® A. Rambeau, Englxsohe Studien, in (1880), 252 ff. 

M Cummings, The Indebtedness of Ghaucer^s Works to . Boc- 
caccio (Menasha, Wis , 1916), pp 21-32, see also Sypherd, op cit , p 111. 

“Emil Koeppel, Anglia, xiv, n. f 2 (1892), 233 ff. 

«C G. Child, MLF, x (1895), 379-384. 

’’^Rambeau calls attention to Dante’s reference to the same Revelation 
passage in the Purgatorio and uses it to establish a relation between the 
Dimne Comedy and the House of Fame. Bnglische Studien, ill, 259 
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Detailed examination of tins section of the Bouse of Fame se'fems 
to establish a close chain of associative links between the sacred 
and the profane vision befoie and after this refeience. More of the 
Revelation than the simple detail of the eyes was in Chaucer’s mind 
when pictuimg the goddess of Renown Just before the mention 
of the foure bestes/’ Chaucer had been describing the goddess 
seated upon an imperial throne, her head touching heaven, Ther 
as shynen sterres sevene” (HF 1376). The apocalyptic picture 
of God on his heavenly seat (iv. 2) with seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne,” (iv. 5), inevitably came to his mind’s 
eye. Not merely the four beasts surrounding Goddes trone,” then, 
but the entire throne scene in heaven must have been engrossing 
Chaucer’s thoughts. 

Confirmation of this seems implicit in the passages immediately 
following the reference to Revelation. The description in the 
Revelation uses precious stones to record the glory of God:® 

and he that sat [upon the throne] was to look upon like a jasper and a 
sardine stone and there was a rainbow lound about the throne, in sight 
like unto an emeiald (iv3 ) 

In like wise Chaucer describes the enthroned goddess, but more 
briefly : 

But Lord* the peiry and the richesse 
I saugh sittyng on this godesse. (HF 1393-4 ) 

The succeeding lines in the poem describing the chorus of the Nine 
Muses point home again the analogy with the supernal scene : 

And Lord ’ the hevenyssh melodye 

Of songes, ful of armonye 

I herde about her trone ysonge 

That al the paleys-walles ronge’ (HF 1395-98 ) 

They seem an echo of the lines of the Revelation describing the 
celestial choir: ^^And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne.” (v. 11) The voices rise around 
the exalted goddess of Fame in this ^ hevenyssh melodye 

And ever mo eternally, 

They songe of Fame, as thoo herd y 
** Heryed be thou and thy name, 

Goddesse of Eenoun or of Fame! (HF. 1403-06 ) 


® Gloria del popolo mondano in Boccaccio’s Amorosa Vistone is also 
bejewelled But see criticism of H M. Cummings, op oit , p 23 
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So too, eternally, does the paean sound an the Apocalypse . 

And eveiy creature heard I saying. Blessing and honour, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that aitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and evei (v 13) 

Finally, some similarity is evident m tlie description of those 
grouped about the respective thrones. On pillars of metal lined 
up on either side of Fame^s dais stand twelve statues of famed 
writers of antiquity like Homer, Vergil, Ovid — ^folk of digne 
reverence^ (HF 1419 ff). In the apocalyptic vision the throne 
IS flanked by double the number of stations in Fame^s hall — twenty- 
four seats, and ^^upon the seats I saw four and twenty elders 
sitting (iv. 4). 

All of these alleged borrowings, it must be noted, are from two 
successive and connected chapters of the Revelation of St. John, 
both dealing with a scene in heaven. Further, they have to do with 
lines in the House of Fame which are likewise in close sequence 
and closely related in theme. 

An additional detail in the Revelation, somewhat apart from 
those details which have been cited, displays a suggestive similarity 
to certain elements in Chaucer^s work. This has to do with the 
goddess of Fame^s trumpeter, Aeolus, god of the winds. Aeolus 
is the trumpeter who by means of his two trumpets Clere Laude 
and Sklaundre proclaims to the world the decisions of Fame. A 
vast throng of suppliants 

of sondry regiounes 
of alleskynnes condiciouns 
That dwelle in erthe under the mone 
Pore and ryche (HP 1529-32 ) 

presents itself before the capricious goddess, beseeching special 
consideration. Eight times Aeolus places either his gold or his 
black trumpet to his lips to spread through the world as decreed 
by Fame the renown or shame of a particular group of petitioners 
Ho principle of justice governs the goddess’ judgments, they are 
dispensed out of mere whim or arbitrariness. 

In the Revelation, the situation is measurably different, but 
there are significant parallels. In the eighth and ninth chapters of 
the Testament vision there is a representation of the equitable 
judgment of heaven. A great multitude gathers in front of the 
throne, of all nations, and kindreds, and people and tongues,” 
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(viii. 9) — good people who receive the gifts of God. For the evil 
on earth another award is ready. Seven angels with seven trumpets 
stand before the throne of God as Aeolus stands before the throne 
of Fame. With blasts of the trumpet each angel in turn sounds 
the judgment of heaven on things evil, ]ust as Aeolus with succes- 
sive blasts on his trumpets sounds the judgment of Fame on evil 
and good alike. As Aeolus trumpeted his tidings that through 
the world wente the soun,” so the plaguing effects of the angels^ 
blasts penetrate to every corner of the earth. Noteworthy is the 
resemblance in detail between the description of the fifth angehs 
trumpet peal and that of the first swelling blast from Aeolus’ 
instrument. The Revelation account relates that the fifth angel 
sounded his trumpet 

And he opened the bottomless pit, and there arose a smoke out of the pit, 
as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air were darkened 
by reason of the smoke of the pit (ix 2) 

Similarly, in Chaucer’s poem Aeolus begins to blow into his black 
trumpet that fouler than the devel was,” 

And such a smoke gan out wende 
Out of his foule trumpes ende, 

Blak, bloo, grenyssh, swartish red 
As doth where that men melte led. 

Loo, al on high fro the tuel 
And therto oo thing saugh I wel, 

That the ferther that hit ran, 

The gretter wexen hit began, 

As dooth the ryver from a Welle, 

And hyt stank as the pit of helle. (HF 1645-54 ) 

Significant is the agreement in both accounts of such elements as 
the sounding of the trumpets, the resulting smoke, the comparison 
with a furnace, the vast extent of the smoke, and the association 
of the smoke with the pit of hell. 

Another set of possible borrowings from the Revelation is to be 
found in Chaucer’s description of the approach to and abode of 
Lady Fame. The resemblance, however general, between the 
vision of the New Jerusalem, penultimate chapter of the Revelation, 
and Fame’s dwelling place ^ is sufficiently marked to give ground 

®Neilson considered the details of the New Jerusalem a possible source 
for a similar palace, that of Venus, in tbe pseudo-Cbaucenan The Court 
of Love, W. A. Neilson, Hitrvard Studies, n (Boston, 1899), 23. 
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for4:he belief that Chaucer here is m debt to the Bible. Since the 
New Jerusalem could haye provided the poet only with suggestions 
for the setting and palace of the third book^ it is evident that 
Chaucer drew on other sources as well. 

The points of similarity are the following. 

1 Just as the eagle carries Chaucer aloft and leaves him at the foot 
of the rock on which Fame’s hall stands, so an angel carries away St 
John to a great and high mountain As the eagle points out to Chaucer 
from a distance the site of Fame’s House, so the angel shows to John the 
holy Jerusalem (xxi. 10) 

2 Without doubt from Ovid {Metam , xu, 39-41) Chaucer borrowed the 
detail that the house is situated midway between heaven, earth, and sea 
But the vision vouchsafed to John is also of a city coming down from 
God out of heaven” (xxi 2). 

3 On the northern side of the hill on which the palace of Fame stands 
are inscribed the names of folk that achieved great fame “ of olde tyme.” 
On the foundations of the wall around the Heavenly City are inscribed the 
names of the twelve apostles (xxi 14) 

4 On the top of the hill, outside the castle gate, Chaucer details how 
he heard the harp-playing of Orpheus, Orion, Chiron, Glascurion “and 
other harpers many oon.” Behind them are “ many thousand tymes 
twelve” making “lowde mynstralcies ” (HF 1201 if ) On Mount Zion, 
in the Revelation, St John describes how he “ heard the voice of harpers 
harping with their harps ” Round about are singers to the number of 
‘^one hundred and forty and four thousand” (xiv. 2, 3) 

5 Fame’s palace and the walls and gates around it are exquisitely 
carved of gold and precious stones The walls, castle, and tower are of 
beryl ; the gates are of gold , the hall of the palace is of gold, set 

Ful of the fynest stones faire 

That men rede m the Lapidaire. (HF 1351-2.) 

It has been customary to trace the physical detail of the palace of Fame 
to the manifold palaces described in classical literature^® their counter- 
parts in mediaeval courts of love,^^ and descriptions of the otherworld,^® 
or even in Byzantine romances^® None of these, however, has absolute 
claim as a direct source As close a resemblance as any of these analogues 
has to the gorgeous dwelling place of Fame is borne by the glittering 
setting of the Holy City of Revelation. In the New Jerusalem the walls 
are of jasper, and the city gleams with the light of jasper; the gates 
are of pearl , the streets of the city are paved with gold The foundations 
of the wall of the city are garnished ‘'with all manner of precious 


i®Sypherd, op. c%t , p. 135 A. Neilson, op ctt , pp. 3ff. 

H Loomis, Modem Philology, xxv (1927-8), 331 ff ; H. R. Patch, 
PMLA, xsxm (1918), 601 ff. 

Schlauch, Speculum, vxt (1932), 506 ff. 
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stones’’ — twelve aie listed — such as indeed men might find in the 
Lapidaire 

The numerous correspondences of idea and detail exhibited 
between the Eevelation of St. John and the third book of the 
House of Fame suggest that not all the sources for this poem lie 
far afield Like Dante and the author of The Pearl Chaucer found 
the material of the Eevelation accessible and easily susceptible to 
treatment m a visionary poem Characteristically he transformed 
the material and integrated it with details borrowed from diverse 
sources. The result is a confluence of literary models in which, 
to exalt a poetic monstiosity, Sciipture and the classics are called 
upon indiscriminately. The mediaeval poet, it is evident, was no 
moie averse than was John Milton at a later date, to mingling the 
sacied with the profane. 

Leo J. Henkin 

BrooMyn College, Brooklyn, N Y. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 1663 EDITION OF 

FAU8TUS 

The Tragicall History / of the Life and Death of / Doctor Faustus. / 
Printed with New Additions as it is now Act’d With several, / New 
Scenes, together with the Actors Names / Written by Ch Mar / 
[Woodcut of Faustus in his circle and a horned devil kneeling before 
him] / Printed for W. Gvlhertson at the Bible without Newgate, 1663. 

So runs the title page of the last of the seventeenth century 
editions of Faustus,'^ Very little attention has been given this 

Though it has been generally assumed that the Lapidaire mentioned 
by Chaucer is a French version of Marbode’s work, the twelfth century 
Apocalyptic lapidary ascribed to Philippe le Thaon dealing with the 
twelve stones of the New Jerusalem was also referred to as Le Lapidatre. 
P Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Laptdaries (Pans, 1924), pp 260- 
261 The Apocalyptic stones are featured in numerous other lapidaries 
Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1922), pp. 74-77, 
93, 143, 146 

^The catch-phrase “With New Additions” first appeared on the title 
page of the edition of 1619, it doubtless referred to the extensive modifi- 
cations which had already been introduced in the edition of 1616, cf F S 
Boas, The Tragical Eistory of Doctor Faustus (London, 1932), p 4. For 
the “New Scenes” of 1663, see below. The woodcut of 1663 roughly ap- 
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text^ although Tucker Brooke collates its readings and comments 
on the painstaking caie with which lines and phrases alluding to 
the deity^ to eternal punishment, or to religious scepticism were 
excised “ It may well be/^ he concludes, that the text was pre- 
pared for acting by strolling companies during the Commonwealth 
period. We know that Mucedorns and other plays weie so acted in 
defiance of Puritan regulations, and such an origin would account 
for the extraordinary efforts of the editor to remove all moral 
grounds of offence.” F. S Boas apparently accepts tins theory, 
adding that Even Sir Henry Herbert, who had resumed after 
the Eestoration his office as Censor, could scarcely have insisted 
on such sweeping ^ reformations ^ ^ 

We know, however, of two performances of Faustm in 1662, 
and m all likelihood the text of 1663, as it is now ActM,” gives 
us the play as George Jolly^s Licensed Players” had staged it and 
as Pepys had seen it the year before its publication.^ Puritan 
scruples can, in fact, hardly have been responsible for the major 
modification of the 1616-31 text, the deletion of the comic scenes 
at the Papal Court. And it is altogether unlikely that any of the 
changes were made by Herbert, who was unable to assert his 
authority effectively.® 

proxirnates the one previously used, hut the block is obviously new This 
edition, like the 1616-31 editions, was printed *‘at the Bible without New- 
gate,^'’ though the copyright of the play had been transferred from John 
Wiight, who owned it from 1609 to 1631, to W Gilbertson There is a copy 
in the Harvaid College Library 

F Tucker Brooke, The WorJcs of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 
1910), p 141 All references to the text of Faustus are based on Brooke’s 
edition 

® Boas, op cit., p 5 

* Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, 
1928), pp 178-9, notes that Dr Edward Browne saw a production of 
Fostus” in that year at the Cock Pit in DrewTy Lane,” given hy the 
“Licens. Players,” a term which almost certainly refers to Jolly’s com- 
pany inasmuch as Browne regularly designates Killigrew’s company as 
P” (the King’s Players) and Davenant’s company, the only other 
group, was at that time performing at the Duke’s Theater Pepys com- 
ments, as of May 26, 1662* “By water to my brother’s, and thence to take 
my wife to the Bed Bull, where we saw Dr Faustus, hut so wretchedly 
done that we were sick of it ” ; cf Boas, op cit , pp 49-50 The perform- 
ance at the Bed Bull may also have been staged by Jolly’s players. 

® For an account of Herbert’s futile struggle, see Frank Fowell and Frank 
Palmer, Censorship in England (London, 1913), pp 86-93 
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By the end of 1660 the real control of the theaters had already 
passed into the hands of three producers* Thomas Killigrew, Sir 
William Davenant, and George Jolly. In commissioning these men 
m his Royal Grants Charles II inveighed against immorality on 
the stage, advising Killigrew and Davenant that they peruse all 
plays that have been formerly written, and . . . expunge all pro- 
phanesse and scurrility from the same before they be represented or 
acted,^^^ and informing George Jolly that regard of the ex- 
traordinary Licentiousness that has bin lately used m things of this 
nature, Our pleasure is that you doe not at any time hereafter 
cause to be acted or lepresented any Play, Enterlude or Opera 
containing any matter of prophanation, scurrility or obscenity ^ 

If it IS difficult to take Charles seriously in this professed con- 
cern for public morality, we have, for what it is worth, the testi- 
mony of Davenant that the King had by 1663 accomplished his 
purposes : 

If to reform the public Mirrour (where 
The Dead, to teach their living Eace, appear) 

May to the People useful prove, even this 
(Which but the object of your leisure is 
To respite Care, and “which successivelie 
Three of our last wise Monarchs wish’d to see, 

And in a Century could not be wrought) 

You, in Three years, have to perfection brought, 

If ’tis to height of Art and Virtue grown, 

The form and matter is as much your own 
As is your Tribute with your Image coin’d • 

You made the Art, the Virtue You enjoyn’d ® 

And Richard Flecknoe, speaking in 1664 of the reformed theater, 
gives Charles the credit, ^^when after his happy Restauration he 
took such care to purge it from all vice and obscenity.’^ ® 

The alterations in the 1663 text of Fdustus may, then, most 
plausibly be explamed as having been in accordance with the terms 

•The Eoyal Grant to Thomas Killigrew, August 21, 1660; see Fowell 
and Palmer, op cit , p 87. 

^^The Eoyal Grant to George Jolly, December 24, 1660; see Hotson, 
op. Cit , pp. 177-8. 

^ Poem io the King’s Most Sobered Majesty (1663), reprinted by Hotson, 
pp 218-9. 

•A Bhort Discourse of the English Stage (1664), reprinted by J. E. 
Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), n, 
91-6. 
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of tlie King’s Grant to Jolly. Charles’ known proclivity toward 
Eome was no doubt responsible for the removal of the slapstick 
scenes at the Vatican, and some of the other excisions also suggest 
a Catholic taste. For example, the unwillingness of the editor of 
1663 to allow that Mephistophilis ^^saw the face of God” (line 
313) may have been due to the Catholic doctrine that Lucifer and 
his angels were before their fall m a state of probation.” The 
assertion that Lucifer had been most dearly lov’d of God ” (line 
301) thus also met with disapproval; while the idea that God hates 
Paustus was repudiated (line 442), possibly because it suggests 
Predestinarianism. A passage which recalls the horrors of the 
Black Mass was struck out (lines 445-6), A passage which de- 
scribes Faustus’ Guardian Angel as a vehicle of Grace was deleted 
(Imes 1291-4), perhaps with a view to the Catholic belief that the 
Church alone provides the Necessary Means.^^ And for a similar 
reason, probably, the advice of the Good Angel, Reade reade the 
scriptures” (line 101), was dropped. With what Brooke calls 
ridiculous prudery” almost all allusions to the Deity, the soul, 
the body and soul, blood, and damnation were expunged, and with 
them went such oaths as zounds,” sbloud,” and Good Lord.” 
Charles would seem to have been interpreted not only as desirous 
of keeping out of the theater doctrine incompatible with the Roman 
faith but also as wishing to avoid annoying all sensitive ears. 

Who operated upon the text we cannot be sure, but it may have 
been the producer Jolly himself. There is some reason to think 
he was Catholic. In any event, he was traveling on the Continent 
with his company of actors during the years of the King’s exile, 
and IS on record as stating that he could not return to England 
while the wars lasted there.^^ In 1653 his players performed before 
the Court in Vienna, but he was later refused permission to play 
in Basle.^® After the Restoration he immediately came back to 

Catholic SJncyclcpedia, iv, 765, s v Devil 
Catholic Encyclopedia, m, 752, s v “Cburcli” 

^^Hotson, op city p. 169. On the other hand, his child was baptized 
in the Lutheran St Sebald Church in Nuremberg, see Hotson, pp. 175-6 
^^Hotson, p 171. In 1650 English players, seeking permission to act 
in Vienna, made a point of the fact that three members of the troop 
were Catholic, see W. Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englisohen Ko- 
modianten (Deutsche National-Liter atur, xxm, Berlin and Stuttgart, n. 
d ), p. xii. 
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England, no doubt ready to please the King by the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his preferences. In his Grant Chailes, who may 
have seen Joll^^’s company at Fiankfoit, declared himself well 
informed ” of his “ ait and skill/^ 

JoIly^s hand may be suspected in one of the New Scenes/^ a 
passage of about 60 lines added to the comedy, at the Inn near 
Wittenberg, in which the Hoi se-coiirser recounts his dealings with 
Faustus.^"^ Dick pioposes the Hostess give the roisterers a song, 
and there follows a good deal of merriment while the beer cans 
are filled and the Lanladie peifonns. She sings three times, 
and indeed her songs are the most prominent feature of the scene 
We may assume that it was written to give her an opportunity to 
show her voice Now Davenant, it is tiue, had by 1656 introduced 
theatrical entertainment ^^by Music with women singing, but 
two years earlier m Germany Jolly was alieady promising the 
Council of Basle to delight all who love plays with his well- 
practised company, not only by means of good instructive stories, 
but also with repeated changes of expensive costume and a theater 
decorated in the Italian manner, with beautiful English music and 
skilful women Hotson calls him the first English producer 
to use the modern stage.^^ He may have been instrumental in 
persuading Chailes of the immorality of allowing men to play 
w^omen^s rbles."^® It seems very likely, at any rate, that it was he 
who added songs for the Hostess m the production of Fausius 
m 1662 

Hotson, pp 172-3, 178 

Cf Brooke, op C'lt , pp 224-5 

The earliest instances cited by the 'NBD of the use of “ landlady ” 
in the sense of “ the hostess of an inn , the mistress of a lodging- or board- 
ing-house” are dated 1654 and 1667, respectively 

Hotson, op c%t,, pp 149-50 

Hotson, op cit., p 171 When Jolly returned to England he found, 
of course, that Davenant had already accustomed the public to similar inno- 
vations , but, as Hotson remarks, Jolly’s development of music, scenery, 
and the use of actresses preceded Davenant’s opera by several years.” 

Hotson, loc cf his summation of Jolly’s achievement, p 194 

If it was Jolly’s production of Faustus which Pepys described as “so 
wretchedly done that we were sick of it” (see above, note 4), Hotson’s 
praise of Jolly’s woik may be excessive. 

Eor Charles’ opinions on the matter, see his Grant to Davenant, Janu- 
ary 15, 1663, in Hotson, pp 217-8 
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There is also the New Scene at the Court of the Sultan of 
Babylon^ which supplants the scenes at the Papal Court in the 
earlier editions.^^ It is introduced by a curious patchwork of 
passages which^ though printed as verse^ seem to be chiefly prosy 
reductions from the 1616-31 texts.^- Some lines are altered to 
fit the different situation/® and Mephistophilis^ opening speech, 
which series to locate the scene, is almost wholly new. The main 
body of the scene should have been printed as prose ; no ingenuity 
could scan these lines. The type-setter must have been working 
from manuscript, perhaps in Jolly^s hand; he allowed himself 
entire freedom m breaking up the prose before him Here and 
elsewhere in the text he was guilty of innumerable petty errors, 
such as the botching of the spelling of proper names.^^ 

The scene really gets under way with the Welcome, Mephosto- 
philis of the Sultan Solomaine, which is a patent blunder for 
“ Welcome, Mustapha,^^ since the Sultan is addressing the Bashaw 
of that name.®® We have forthwith a strange extension of the 
action of the Jew of Malta. Mustapha and Caleph report (pre- 
maturely) the victory of the Sultanas forces at Malta through the 
Jew^s aid. Some lines are plagiarized from the text of the 
and there are some notable inaccuracies®^ Jolly must have in- 

Brooke, pp 198-202 

Lines 803-812 (p 198) derive from lines 803-5 (p 172) and lines 
839-45 (p 173), lines 822-3 (p 198), from lines 864-5 (p 203); lines 
824-40 (p 198) from lines 868-88 {p 203), lines 842-61 {pp. 198-9) from 
lines 1011-30 (pp 206-7) 

g, ^^Turk^' (line 831, p 198) is substituted for ^^Pope” (line 
875, p 203), “Babylon” (line 840, p. 198) for “Home” (line 888, p. 
203), “Bashawes” (line 860, p 199) for “Friars” (line 1028, p 207) 

g, “Tyre” (line 805, p. 198) for “Trier”, “Oenus” (line 638, 
p 166) for “Enons” 

^®Line 862, p 199 Solyman and Mustapha are important characters in 
the celebrated Bxege of Rhodes (1656), and probably Jolly borrowed the 
names from that source, though they are elsewhere paired in story and 
drama. 

2®E g, line 877 (p 199) derives from line 236 (p 247), lines 877-8 
(p 199) derive from lines 247-8 (p. 247), line 880 (p 199) derives from 
line 258 (p 248); line 881 (p 199) from line 302 (p 249) References 
to the Jew are based on Brooke’s edition 

2TE. g, “months” (line 877, p 199) for “years” (line 236, p 247) ; 
“Martine Beibosco” (line 884, p. 199) for “Martin del Bosco ” (line 724, 

p. 260). 
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tended something like dramatic irony, for the Jew ends, of course, 
with the destiuction of the forces of Selim- Calymath and his 
imprisonment as a guarantee of Malta’s freedom. If the audience 
was unfamiliar with the play, Jolly’s introduction of such material 
would have been almost pointless. We note that the tricks played 
by Faustus when the Empress 301 ns the company for the celebra- 
tion, are not very different from those employed at the Pope’s 
Court, and they were no doubt inspired by them. 

We have no positive information that the Jew was at any time 
a part of Jolly’s repertoire, but Faustus and the Jew were some- 
times paired on the Continent.^® Jolly may have reintroduced both 
plays m England on the Eestoration stage. It seems likely, at all 
events, that the 1663 edition of Faustus is his text, prepared in 
deference to the terms of his Grant from the King. 

The University of Iowa SetmOUK M PitCHEH 


THE LADDEE OF LECHEEY, THE FAERIE QUEENE, 

III, 1 , 45 

As Bntomait, the knight of Chastity, is riding on her adven- 
tures, she encounters six knights. She learns that they serve one 
lady, and that all knights they encounter must swear to serve her 
or combat with them. Britomart chooses the combat, and over- 
comes the SIX with ease. She then accompanies them to Castle 
Joyous, the abode of Malecasta, the Lady of Delight. Britomart 
finds that life in the castle is wholly given over to lascivious 
desport,” presided over by Malecasta, the allegory of TJnchastity. 
The six knights who have been conquered, the champions of TJn- 
chastity, are called, in order, Gardante, Parlante, Jocante, Basci- 
ante, Bacchante, and Noctante. These names may be translated 
as Looking, Speaking, Toying, Kissing, Eevellmg, and Spending 
the Night. To faire Britomart they all but shadows beene,” as 
of little moment to Chastity.^ No adequate explanation of them 
seems to have been given. 

Both plays were given in Dresden in 1626, and in Prague in 1651 , see 
Creizenach, op cit , p. xxxm 

^ Later in the narrative the first knight, Gardante, does wound Brito- 
mart slightly, and provokes a violent reaction (st. 65). This perhaps 
signifies by allegory that only the first stage of lasciviousness can affect 
Chastity, and that only to rouse resistance 
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A similar but shorter series occurs in the Persones Tale of Chau- 
cer; it has m it much of Spenser^s moral intention: 

This IS that other hand of the devel, with fyve fingres, to cacche the peple 
to his vileinye The first finger is the fool lookmge of the fool womman 
and of the fool man, that sleeth, right as the basilicock sleeth folk by the 
venim of his sighte; for the coveitise of eyen foloweth the coveitise of the 
herte The seconde finger is the vileyns touehinge in wikkede manere , and 
ther-fore seith Salomon, that who-so toucheth and handleth a womman, 
he fareth lyk him that handleth the scorpioun that stingeth and sodeynly 
sleeth thurgh his enveniminge The thridde, is foule wordes, that 

fareth lyk fyr, that right anon brenneth the herte. The four the finger is 
the kissinge, and trewely he were a greet fool that wolde kisse the mouth 
of a brenninge ovene or of a fonrneys The fifthe finger of the develes 

hand is the stinkinge dede of Leehene Certes, . with hise fyve fyngres 
of Leehene [the feend] gripeth [man] by the reynes, for to throwen him 
in-to the fonrneys of helle (852-62) 

Something akin to this is to be found in one of the English versions 
of the Secreium Secretorum, made in 1422 by James Yonge, and 
called the Governaunce of Princes. The king is advised as follows * 

In vyue thyngis ye shal kepe you fro lechurye, 
whych ben prowid by this two versis 

Colloquium, visus, contactus, basia, nsus 
Sunt fomites ® veneris, hec fuge, salvus eris 
Speche, syght, touchynge, kyssynge, laghynge. 

These byth the norehynges of lechurie , enchu 
ham, and thow shalte be sawid ® 

Here is a series of acts leading toward lechery somewhat like that 
of Spenser, though m a less logical order. Likewise in a mediaeval 
students^ song occurs the verse . 

Tantum volo ludere, 
tantum contemplari, 
presens volo tangere, 
tandem osculan, 
quintum, quod est agere, 
nolo suspicari* 


^Fomites are pieces of kindling wood or tinder Cf F Q, 3. 1. 50. 2: 
a cole to kindle fleshly flames ” 

E T S. (London, 1898), pp. 138-9. Cf Paradvse Lost 10. 992-4: 
But if thou 3udge it hard and difficult. 

Conversing, looking, loving, to abstain 

From Love's due Rites, Nuptial embraces sweet! ” 

^Ccurimna Burana (Stuttgart, 1847), p. 151 


3 
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Heie the arrangement in an ascending series is still clearer. TPos- 
sibly the idea is derived from Lncian^s 

It IS not enougli for tlie lover to see the loved one sitting near him and 
speaking, but as though Love had made a ladder of voluptuousness, first 
he has put the iimg of sight, that the lover may see; and if he sees, then 
he will proceed to touch, and then if he touches lightly with his finger- 
tips feelings of delight run ovei his whole body If he easily attains this, 
he essays his third attempt, that of kissing, he is not too forward at 
once, but approaches the lips a little with his lips, which he draws back 
before they fully touch, without leaving a trace of his true purpose After 
this he goes on as he can to more eager caresses, and even opens his mouth 
a little He leaves neither of his hands idle, visible embraces that do 
not distuib the clothing bring pleasure, or his right hand softly slipped 
into the bosom strokes breasts naturally little rounded, and touches evenly 
all parts of the smooth belly, and after that the early down of the flower 
of Hebe — But 

Why IS it needful for me to tell what is best hidden? ® 

That this passage ever came under Spenser’s eye cannot be asserted ; 
he quotes Lucian in the and, in jest, indicated a desire to 

have Gabriel Harvey’s edition of Lucian in four volumes/ The 
latter often refers to Lucian in his Marginalia. 

But "whether Spenser is adapting a passage from Lucian or not, 
it IS evident that his six knights form a senes that may be called 
scdae voluptahs. Beginning with the eye, so often associated with 
love by mediaeval writers, the course of desire goes along an ascend- 
ing scale to its culmination. Lucian’s concept would, it seems, 
have been acceptable to the Renaissance, though I have found no 
reference to it before one in the amplified edition of Cesare Ripa’s 
Iconologia published in 1613.^ Spenser may have devised for him- 
self the ascending scale of lechery. But whatever the source of that 
idea, the personal aUegory of the six knights results from the 
chivalric character of his poem joined with his desire to make the 
moral instruction it conveys as vivid as possible. He could doubt- 
less have extended it to make it more impressive in itseR, but that 

® Lucian, Amoves, 53 The last line is from Euripides, Orestes, 14 

® Grlobe ed , p 634 Spenser is not accurate , he speaks of an oath by 
fire and sword, but the original has wind and sword, 

Gr C Moore Smith, Oabriel JSarvey^s Marg%naUa (Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1913), p 23, The edition of the complete works of Lucian, with a 
Latin translation, published at Basel in 1563, is m four volumes. 

8 Part 2, p. 120. 
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w?)uld have meant leplanning the poem to take the ladder of lechery 
from the subordinate place where he was satisfied to leave it. 

Allan H. Gilbeet 

Duke Umverstty 


SIE THOMAS ELYOT AGAINST POETEY 

Elyot^s defence of poetry in The Gouemour (1531) has been 
discussed at some length.^ No attention seems to have been given_, 
however, to the apparent retraction '' in The Defence of Good 
Womerij first published m 1540, in which Elyot refutes, in one- 
two-three order, several of the most important arguments set forth 
m the Gouemour chapter. The passage is : 

The authors whom ye so moche do set by, for the more part were poetes, 
which sort of persds among the latmes & grekes were neuer had but in 
smal reputatio Por I could neuer rede that in any weale puhlike of 
notable memory, Poetes were called to any honorable place, office, or 
dignite Plato out of the publike weale whiche he had deuysed, wolde 
haue all poetes vtterly excluded Tulli wolde not haue in his publyke 
weale any poetes admitted The cause why they were soo lyttell estemed 
was, for as moche as the more parte of theyr inuencions consysted in 
leasynges, or in sterynge vp of wanton appetytes, or m pourynge oute, in 
raylynge, theyr poyson of malyce. For with theyr owne goddes and god- 
desses were they so malaparte, that with theyr aduoutries they fylled 
great volumes.^ 

The speaker of this attack is Candidus, who defends good women 
against the “barkynge^^ of the ^^curre” Canmius. Since the 
purpose of the dialogue is to defend women, Candidus, I ^udge, 

^See particularly Theodore Stenberg, “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Defense of 
the Poets,” University of Texas Studies m English, No. 6 (1926), 121-45, 
D T Starnes, “N'otes on Elyot’s The Ctovemour/^ RES., m (1927), 37-46 

® Sir Thomas Elyot, The Defence of Good Women, ed Edwin Johnston 
Howard (Oxford, Ohio, 1940), pp. 13-14. On page ix of this edition 
occurs a misstatement “This present edition is the third, the work not 
having been printed since 1545 until now.” Mr Howard^s edition is 
actually the fifth to my knowledge Poster Watson published a slightly 
abridged version in hxs Vives and the Renaissance Education of Women 
(New York, 1911), pp. 211-39; and Alois Brandi edited the complete 
Defence in the Jahrhuch der Deutschen Shakeapeare-Q-esellsohaft, vol. LI. 
Watson's and Brandi's editions are from the 1545, or 2nd, edition. 
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may be taken as Elyot himself. He has completely backtrac&d 
from his position in The Gouernour, where he says. 

. the name of a poete, wlierat nowe, (specially in this realme,) men 
haue suche indignation, that they use onely poetes and poetry in the con- 
tempte of eloquence, was in anncient tyme m hygli estimation in so moche 
that all wysdonie was supposed to be therein included wherby men 
from their childhode were bi ought to the raison howe to lyue well . . . 
as it shall he manifest to them that shal he so fortunate to rede the nohle 
waihes of Plato and Aiistotle, who in he shall fynde the autoritie of 
poetes frequently alleged . . 

But sens we be nowe occupied in the defence of Poetes, it shall nat be 
incongruent to our mater to shelve "what profite may be taken from the 
diligent reding of auncient poetes, contrary to the false opinion, that nowe 
iovneth, of them that suppose that in loaokcs of poetes is contayned noth- 
ynge hut haudry, [suche is their foule worde of reproche,) and unprofit- 
able leasing es ^ 

Lest the impression be made that Elyot was a sort of Tudor 
Jekyll-and-Hyde, a combination of Sidney and Gosson, it is only 
fair to add that in reply to Canmius’ question as to why he sets 
“ soo lyttell by poetes and poetry/^ Candidns admits that if they 
make verses conteynynge qnicke sentences, voyd of rybanldry, or 
in commendation of vertue, some praty allegory, or do set forthe 
any notable story, than do I set by the as they be well worthy.” 

I am not certain the attack indicates that Elyot had changed his 
attitude toward poetry. In both attack and defence Elyot uses 
very conventional arguments , ® and I am inclined to think that in 
both Elyot was writing, not from any deep-seated love or hatred 
for poetry, but simply as his subject matter required. The apology 
for poetry was not new to the courtesy book.® As for the attack 
in The Defence of Good 'Women, the fact that Elyot felt it neces- 
sary to attack poetry proves — ^though such proof, of course, is 

® Sir Thomas Elyot, The Boke Warned the Gouernour, ed H H. S. Croft 
London, 1883), l, 120-23 

*Sir Thomas Elyot, op cit , pp. 17-18. 

®A11 of Elyot’s objections, for example, are contained in the fourth 
chapter of Agrippa^s Be Incertitudme et Vanitate Omnium Scientarum et 
Artium 

“Besides the conversations on poetry in Castiglione, note the defence of 
poetry in Aeneus Sylvius Piccolominfs De Liherorum Bducatione (in 
W. W. Woodward, Vittonno da Feltre and Other Humanist Hducators, 
Cambridge, 1897, p. 149). 
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hardly needed — that poets had said bad things about women. The 
appearance, in the writings of one man, of a defence of poetry and 
an attack on poetry surely does not point toward great sincerity in 
either instance. Eather it implies, I feel, that the author was 
following a convention. 


The Umversity of Virginia 


Geoegb B. Pace 


CHAPMAN AND PHAER 

A book that probably should be added to the known reading of 
George Chapman is Thomas Phaer’s translation of the first ten 
books of the Aeneid (1558-1562). Chapman was likely to reveal 
his reading either by direct, and usually disputatious, reference, or 
by unacknowledged borrowing, and although I find no evidence 
that he had so much as looked at his one English predecessor m 
the Homeric field, Arthur Hall, who in 1581 had brought out a 
miserable translation from Saleks Erench of the first ten books 
of the Ihady 1 do see signs of his knowmg Phaer^s Yirgil. This 
is not to say, either, that he had necessarily read much of the trans- 
lation itself, but that he had at least looked over the book and read 
PhaePs critical Conclusion. Although most of the material in 
Chapman^s prefaces and glosses is modelled in brief after that 
of the French commentator Spondanus (1583), there are echoes 
from Phaer. 

Chapman never mentions Phaer by name, but a telltale phrase 
crept into print at the end of the Twelfth Booke of his Od^sses. 
At that point appear the mysterious words, Opus novem dieium/^ 
a phrase which has puzzled editors of Chapman^s Homer and which 
caused Coleridge to write in his copy that, if Chapman had trans- 
lated the twelve books m nine days, it would have been a nine 
day^s wonder.'^^ The wonder is, I believe, dissipated by a look 
at PhaePs Aeneid- It was a habit of Phaer to note at the end 
of each book of the Aeneid the date on which he finished translat- 
ing it, and the number of days it had taken him. This practice 
was kept up by Thomas Twynne, who continued the work. Thus, 
we can compose from Phaer^s Yirgil the following amusing 
schedule. 
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Book I. Opus II dierum 

II. Opus vigmti dierum. 

Ill Opus viginti dierum. 

IV. Opus Quindecim dierum 

V Opus xxiiij dierum. 

VI Opus trigmta dierum 

VII Opus xij dierum 

VIII Opus xl dierum per interualla 

IX Opus 30 dierum 

X Inchoatum per Thomam Pliaer, finitum Londini per Thomam 
Twynum, 23 Maij 1573. Opus 7 dierum per interualla 

By comparison, it looks very much as if it had taken Chapman nine 
days to translate the twelfth book of the Odyssey, not all twelve 
books, and that he jotted down the phrase in emulation of Phaer. 
The Donee copy of the very rare Odysseys (twelve books, n. d., 
1614) bears Chapman^s autograph inscription to Sir Henry Pan- 
shawe, and in this copy the Opus novem dierum is heavily 
inked out: Chapman would seem heartily to have disclaimed the 
misleading boast which had ciept into print. The words appear, 
however, in all copies. 

Chapman indeed seems to have known Phaer from the outset of 
his Homeric ventures, as early as 1598, if not before. In that year 
were printed the first Seauen Boohes of the Iliades, as well as the 
passage, Achilles Shield, Phaer too had started with seven books, 
and the apologies of the older translator rang in Chapman^s 
memory as he started to bring out his translation piecemeal. This 
IS only natural, for Yirgil, the rival epic poet, was first on the 
English scene; he too had been turned into fourteeners; and the 
champion of Homer would naturally consult the English Virgil 
which he must outdo if he was to advance Homer^s claims to their 
rightful place. (It was not particularly difficult to write better 
than Phaer.) 

The echoes are neither verbal nor tonal: Phaer was diffident 
about his work. Chapman, self-assured. They are reminiscences of 
the actual matter contained in Phaer’s Conclusion, which was 
printed with the seven books of 1558 and retamed in subsequent 
editions. (1) Phaer starts with a defense of his mother tongue, 
the first suggestion of such a defense among all the sixteenth cen- 
tury translators.^ Chapman embarks on such a defense in both 

^ H. B. Latbrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton 
to Chapman, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 

Literature, xxxv (Madison, 1933), p 108. 
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th6^ preface and the dedication to Achilles Shield, and earned the 
argument further when he brought out the first twelve books of 
the Iliads in 1609. (2) Phaer^ like Chapman, says he will go on 

with his work if encouraged. (3) Phaer follows Hoiace in his 
theory of translation and says he had to '"expound” somewhat. 
Chapman makes the same apology in the prefaces to the Seauen 
Boolces (1598) and the complete Iliads (1611), and, like Phaer, 
(4) hopes that he will be pardoned for what in his first labors may be 
unnecessarily paraphrastic. (5) They both apologize on the 
grounds of haste for not revising all their work. Chapman tells 
us that he spent only fifteen weeks on his last twelve books (Pref- 
ace, 1611) ; Phaer took two hundred and two days for nine books. 
(6) In publishing their first seven books, they both promise to 
revise their work in the next edition, and (7) both conclude by 
begging the reader to correct the printer’s errors. There are too 
many points in common between Chapman’s several prefaces and 
dedications and Phaer’s one short Conclusion to allow the assump- 
tion that Chapman worked in ignorance of his epic predecessor, 

Russell Sage College PhyLLIS BeOOKS BaetletT 


JACQUES’ " SEVEN AGES ” AND PEDRO MEXIA 

A short time ago, Professor Draper published a note on Shake- 
speare’s seven divisions of life in which he pointed out that this 
was an unusual number and suggested that Batman uppon Barto- 
lome's section on this subject was the source.^ Professor Gilbert 
replied that another source might be Censorinus’ De Die Natali 
Liber and that the " seven ages ” were probably more conventional 
than Professor Draper would have us believe.^ To this discussion 
I should like to add my mite. 

In 1542 Pedro Mexia published a lectio to which he gave the 
title Silva de varia lecion. There were various editions of this 
book m Spam, and in 1552 Claude Grugefc translated it into French 
with the title Les Diverses leqons de Pierre Messis. The French 

^ “ Jacques ‘ Seven Ages ^ and Bartholomaeus Anglieus/’ MLW , mv 
(1939), 273-276 

Jacques' ‘Seven Ages' and Censorinus," MLN ^ IV (1940), 103-105 
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translation was extraordinarily popular and was reprinted in 15*56, 
1569, 1572, 1577, 1583, 1584, 1592, 1604, 1609, 1610, 1616, and 
1643. It inspired French scholars to such an extent that when 
Antoine dn Verdier brought out his Les Diverses Lerons in 1577, 
he described them as suivans celles de Pierre Messie/^ Mexia^s 
book was obviously popular and easy to be had. 

Chapter forty of Mexia^s lectio discusses the ages of man, I cite 
the important passages from the French translation which would 
be best known to Englishmen. 

Par la commune diuision des Astrologues Arabes, Caldees, Grecs & 
Latins, & particulierement de Procle auteur Grec, Ptolomee, & Alibeu 
Raselle, la vie humaine est dmisee en sept aages Le premier aage 

se nomme Enfance, contenant Tespace de quatre ans duquel le corps 
est humide, delicate, tendre, foible, mobile . . ses membres pour un bien 

petit de trauail s’afoiblissent & croissent leurs corps en peu de temps & 
a veue d’oeil Le second aage dure dix ans, en sorte qubl vient lusques ^ 
quatorze, lequel les Latins ont nommd PuertUa, qui donne fin k Fenfance, 
& commencement k Tadolescence. Car lois les leunes enfans font 

quelque pnncipe de la monstre de leurs expnts, soit en lisant, escrivant, 
on chantant* & sont lors traictables & dociles, toutesfois legers en leurs 
piopos, inconstans & muables Le tiers aage est de buict ans, nomme par 
les anciens. Adolescence, & se continue depuis quatorze lusques a vingtdeux 
acomplis. . . . Car Tbomme alors commence k estre prompt par la nature, 
habile, & puissant pour engendrer* estant enclin k Tamour & aux dames, 
adonn4 li la musique, au leu aux voluptez, banquets, & plaisirs mondains 

. . Le quatrieme aage se poursuit iusques k ce que Thomme ait quarante 
deux ans acomplis, & s’apelle leunesse, le cours de laquelle dure dix neuf 
ans. . . Semblablement cest aage est le prince de tons les autres, & 

fleur de la vie, durant laquelle les sentimens &, puissances du corps & de 
Tespnt tienent, & aquierent leur entiere force & lors estant Thomme bien 
entendu, & bardi, fait conoistre & eslire le bien* il desire & pourchasse 
xichesses, d^estre excellent, & renommd, tousiours enclin k bien faire . 

Le cinquieme aage nomm4 Viril, a quinze ans de duree* par ainsi va 
sa poursuite iusques k Fan cinquantesixieme . inclinant les bommes 
k Favarice, & les rendant coleres, maladifs, temperez au boire & manger, 
<& constans en leurs faits Puis en aioustant douze a cinquantesix, vous 
trouuerez soixantehuict ans, qui font la fin du sixieme aage, nommd 
Viellesse. . . . Les bommes en ce temps font toutes oeuures saintes, aiment 
la temperance & la cbaritd, apetent Fbonneur acompaigne de louange : sont 
bonnestes, & craignans bonte & desbonneur. Le septiesme & dernier des 
sept aages, k este limits depuis soixantebuict, iusques ^ quatre vingts & 
buict, & peu de gens se treuuent qui y paruienent II se nomme Caduc & 
Decrepit . II afoiblit leur memoire & leur force, puis les charge 
d'ennms, longues tristesses, maladies langoureuses . . Et si quelqu’un 
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se ttouue qui parviene an dessns de cest aage . . vous couoistrez ^u’il 

deuiendra & retournera comrae en enfance ® 

Could Shakespeare have known Mexia’s book ^ Certain chapters 
in this book w^hich deal with the Turks, Mahomet, and Tambnr- 
laine furnished Marlowe with source material and Shakespeare may 
have known this. Then, too, in 1613 William Jaggard published 
Thomas Milles^ The Treaswne of Auncient and Moderne Times, 
which is a great compendium of diverse learning translated from 
Mexia, Du Verdier, Sansovino, and others. The fifteenth chapter 
of the fourth book of Milles^ Treasurie is an abridgement of Mexia^s 
chapter on the seven ages.” Now we know that this book was 
slow to appear In his dedication to Sir Thomas Brudenell, Milles 
apologizes for his own delay, later Milles laments a further delay 
in publication, for Jaggaid^s youthful indiscretions cost him his 
sight at about this time. There is no entry for the Treasiirie in 
Arber’s Transcript, so we do not know when the manuscript was 
ready. It might go back to the turn of the century in which case 
Shakespeare might have heard of Mexia through Jaggard or Milles. 
This is, however, only a conjecture; the important thmg is that 
there is another source, and a very popular source, for Jacques^ 
seven ages.” 

Doit Cameeon Alleit 

Duke University 


MACDUFF, NOT MACBETH 

Mr. Hazelton Spencer, in his The Art and Life of William 
Shalcespeare (p. 336), speaks of Macbeth as a tragedy of a 
normal man who becomes a criminal.” Of the thane of Glamis 
himself he says, '^^Even after he embarks on his career of crime, 
he IS no casehardened brute,” and he cites as his evidence : 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hxr^d to bear their staves 

However, these lines (v, vii, 17-18) are not said hy Macbeth 

^ Op. cit (Lyons, 1592), pp 167-170, the rest of the chapter treats of 
the various stages of life according to Pythagoras, Marcus Varro, Hippo- 
crates, Solon, Saint Isidore, Horace, Aristotle, Avicenna, and Servius 
Tullius Censorinus and Galen are also mentioned 
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but by Macduff, while he searches for Macbeth before the castlO at 
Dunsmane. Therefore they cannot be used as evidence of mercy in 
Macbeth^s character, of merely royal condescension, or of any other 
redeeming quality. 

We are left the tyrant (v, vii, 14), the fatalist (v, v, 48-51, v, 
vin, 17-18), the remorseless husband (v, v, 17-28), the anti-social 
bully (v. 111 , 11-19), the impotent sovereign (v, ii, 14-22), the 
ruthless oppressor (iv, i, 150-54), the suspicious eavesdropper (iii, 
IV, 131-32), the near-lunatic (in, iv, 93-96), the blackest of hypo- 
crites (ill, 11 , 30-35; III, 1 , 30-34), and the most cold-blooded of 
murderers (iii, ii, 54). 

It would seem then that the Macbeth of the last three acts — 
from the death of Duncan to the end — is wholly bad, and that, if 
Shakespeare, as well as Aristotle, had discovered that the ruin of 
a complete villain does not awaken tragic emotions,^^ as Professor 
Douglas Bush points out in his notes on Macleth (p. 294), we 
must look entirely to the first of the play for any alleviatory quali- 
ties in the protagonist’s character. 

James J. Lynch 

Arizona State Teachers College 


The error wbich Mr. Lyucb points out was noticed immediately after 
completion of the first printing and the plate was corrected, that is, the 
quotation from Macduff's speech was deleted The conclusion, however, 
was allowed to stand Macbeth is not another Hichard III Even after 
he embarks (i, vii, 79-80) on his career of crime, he is not completely 
callous. That may not make him any better, but it encourages the audience 
to suffer with him His immediate remorse after the murder of Duncan 
and the repeated glimpses of his mental anguish throughout the remainder 
of the play are sufficient evidence that Macbeth is not insensible. Savage 
as are his orders for the extermination of Macduff's family, he can still 
speak (IV, i, 152) of "unfortunate" souls — there is nothing ironical or 
gloating about that adjective. The passage beginning "I have liv'd long 
enough" (v, in, 22-28) is not, in its awareness of a life's failure, the 
speech of a casehardened brute; and “poor heart" in its last line may 
be compared with " unfortunate souls." I am obliged to Mr. Lynch for his 
commentary, I am in entire agreement with him on the wickedness of that 
bad man Macbeth, but I do not think Macbeth’s wickedness is the mam 
point 


H. S. 
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THE ELIZABETHAlsr TEANSLATION OE YEGETIUS' 
BE RE MILITARI 

The Elizabethan era saw the publication of over sixty books on 
the art of war and martial discipline Although the details in many 
of these works were borrowed from foreign critics^ only thirteen 
were actual translations from continental sources^ and but two of 
these thirteen were from the ancient technical writers. John 
Sadler published one of them under the title The Foure hoohes of 
FlavAus YegeUus Renatus (1572). One is inclined to ask what 
there was about De re mihtarvy composed in the fourth century 
A, D., that should recommend it to the English reader of the six- 
teenth century. Apparently John Sadler saw in it a criticism of 
martial affairs that could be accurately applied to the English mili- 
tary situation. A great evil hampered the adequacy of the Eliza- 
bethan army. Eogues were mustered into the service, mcompetently 
trained, and placed under the command of officers who, having 
obtained their positions by flattery, quite often knew nothing of 
the art of war. It is no wonder that Sadler should believe that 
De re miMari contained a message for Englishmen, for Vegetius 
condemned the very evils which had plagued Tudor armies for 
over half a century.^ 

First of all, Vegetius asserted that ^^An Army raised without 
proper Eegard to the Choice of its Eecruits, was never yet made 
good by Length of Time,^^ and he placed the blame for a succession 
of martial defeats upon the shoulders of negligent and careless 
muster-masters. Secondly, he stated that discipline and military 

^ For biting indictments of these evils, see Barnabe Hicb, A Bight 
Excelent and Pleasaunt Dialogue betweene Mercvry and an English 
Souldier,” quoted in “The Honestee of This Age,” Percy Society, Xi 
(1844), vii, Bobert Barret, The Theortke and Practike of Moderne 
Warres (1598), pp 7, 23 j letter from Thomas Digges, Muster -Master G-en- 
eral m the Low Countries, to Walsingham, Calendar of State Papers, For- 
eign Series, xx, 278, Thomas Digffes, Pnglands Defence (London, 1680), p. 
5; Thomas and Dudly Digges, Foure Paradocces (London, 1604), p. 27; 
Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Southampton, 1921), 
pp 123-127; Sir Henry Knyvett, The Defence of the Bealme (Oxford, 
1906), pp 34, 61, even Stephen Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (West- 
minster, 1895), p 34, and A Larvm for London (Malone Society Reprints, 
1913), lines 47-54. 
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training were of paramount importance in the creation of an 
efficient fighting force^ maintaining that the old Eoman legions 
owed their successes;, not to ^^Numheis or mere Courage/^ but to 
an unwearied Cultivation of the . . . Arts of War/^ Finally, he 
criticized the obtaining of positions by officers through Interest 
and Favor/^ with the resulting decline in the Strength and Sub- 
stance^^ of the army Commands, he said, should go to soldiers 
as the Eecompences of Merit and long Service/’ ^ 

Accordingly, Vegetius, although an ancient technical writer who 
condemned practices which made the Eoman army of his day far 
infeiior to the legions of old, coincidentally censured three of the 
ma^or imperfections in the Elizabethan army John Sadler, aware 
of this coincidence, translated and published De re mihtari as a 
guide and warning to his queen and council, no doubt hoping that, 
through his efforts, the recruiting, training, and disciplining ot 
troops would in some measure be improved. 

Heney J. Webb 

The Citadel 


GIL POLO, DESPOETES, AND LYLY’S CUPID 
AND MY CAMPASPE” 

E. W. Bond ^ recognized as the original of Cupid and my 
Campaspe ” the sonnet Vn lOur I’aueugle Amour, Diane, & ma 
Maitresse,” in Desportes’ B%ane.^ Bond undoubtedly suspected the 
originality of any of Desportes’ poems, but did not, apparently, 
recognize the source of Desportes’ archery contest. I have found 
that source m the last poem, a sonnet, in Gaspar Gil Polo’s La 
Diana enamorada^ the sonnet Probaron en el campo su destreza.” ® 
Bartholomew Yong. in his translation of the three parts of the 
Diana^ translated the sonnet with slightly less variation from the 
Spanish than one finds in Desportes’s version : 

® Lieut. John Clark, Military Institutions of Yegetius (London, 1767), 
pp 5-6, 15, 51-2 

^‘‘Lyly’s Songs, RJEB , vi (1930), 296 I tacitly accept Bond^s con- 
tention that Lyly wrote the song for the play in which it appears. Cf. 
Bond’s The Complete Works of John Lyly (1902), n, 549. 

^Les CEuvres de PhilUppe Desportes (Lyons, 1606), Livre I, p. 17. 

® Uuera biblioteca de autores espaHoles, vu, 398 
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Diana, Loue, and my faire Shepherdesse, 

Did in tlie field their chiefest cunning trie, 

By shooting arrowes at a tree neere by, 

Whose barke a painted hart did there expresse. 

Diana stakes her beautie niercilesse, 

Cupid his bowe, Argia her libertie 
Who shewed in her shot a quicker eie, 

A better grace, more courage, and successe 
And so did she Dianas beautie win, 

And Cupids weapons, by which conquer’d prize 
So faire and cruell she hath euer bin. 

That her sweete figure fiom my weaned eies, 

And from my painfull hart her cruell bowe 
Haue stolne my life and freedome long agoe * 

If we allow that the translation of the Diana was completed m 
1583 as Yong claimed^ and that the manuscript was in circulation 
soon after;, any of the three versions might have served as Lyly^s 
inspiration Bond^s reference to the Erench grace of Lyly’s 
song IS not amiss , but the comparison, at his request, of Desportes^ 
last line, Ainsi sur moy chetif tombe toute la perte,^^ with Lyly^s 
final couplet does not yield any verbal echoes to prove that the 
Flench, and not the Spanish or the English, is the original/^ The 
ending of the Spanish sonnet is as close a parallel Line 9 of the 
French, beginning Las ! Madame gaigna,^^ is closer than any- 
thing in the other versions to Lyly^s curt phrases Cupid paid. 
Loses them too, She paid/^ But Lyly^s song, with conceit growing 
gracefully out of conceit, took no more than a hmt from any 
original. 

Eenst G. Mathbws 

The University of Illinois 


JOHN" DONNE’S “LITTLE EAG” 

The motto, “ Antes rauerto que mudado,” borrowed with a change 
of gender from Montemayor, and nsed on Will. Marshall’s en- 
graving, which appears as frontispiece in Donne’s Poems (1635), 
has been taken as evidence that Donne knew the Diana of Monte- 
mayor. Consequently, when Donne wrote to Sir Eobert Ker, 

I beginne to bee past hope of dying: And I feele that a little ragge of 
Monte Magor, winch I read last time I was in yonr Chamber, hath wrought 


Diana (1598), p. 495. 
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prophetically upon mee, which is, that Death came so fast towardts mee, 
that the over-joy of that recovered mee,^ 

nothing more logical than to seek the source of the allusion in the 
Diana. There Mr. T. E. Terrill found a passage to his satisfaction: 

amor que lastimandome 
Jamas canso, no impide el acordarseme 
De tanto mal, y muero en acordandome 
Mire a Diana, y vi luego abreviarseme , 

El plazer y contento, en solo viendola, 

Y a mi pesar la vida vi alaigarseme 

Love which tormenting me 
Nevei took rest, hinders me not the remembering 
Such a great sickness, I die in recalling it 
I looked at Diana, and saw then my cutting short; 
Contentment and pleasure was only in seeing it, 

And to my grief then, I saw life lengthening ® 

But the case for the parallel, I have long felt, is shaky, for the 
reason that nothing in the Spanish hut the word muero and the 
phrase la vida m alargarseme is even echoed by Donne. TerrilEs 
translation of lines 4-6 is in error and is arbitrary in its punctu- 
ation, Bartholomew Yong gave a substantially correct version: 

Diane I sawe, but straight my loy was fading me, 

When to my onely sight she was opposing her 
And (to my greefe) I saw long life inuading me s 

The correct reading of her for %t in line 5 emphasizes the dissimi- 
larity of context between the out-and-out love complaint and the 
letter ; and Donne quite clearly implies a similar context. 

A bit of verse which is almost translated by Donne^s clause, that 
Death came so fast towards me, that the over- joy of that recovered 
mee,^^ does come to hand in Montemayor, not m his Diana, but m 
his Cancionero : 

Ven muerte tan escondida, 
que no te sienta venir, 
porque el plazer de morir, 
no me tome a dar la vida.* 

^Letters, 1651, p 299 Gosse, Life and Letters (1899), n, 15, cited the 
passage as proof of Donne's fondness for Montemayor, but made no attempt 
to locate the passage alluded to. 

*“A Note on Donne’s Early Beading,” ML'N , yr.TTT (1928), 318-319. 
The translation is TernlTs. 

^ Diana (1598), p 14. 

^Bl Gancionero del ^oeta George de Montemayor, Sociedad de biblidfilos 
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Come, death, ere step or sound I hear, 

Unknown the hour, unfelt the pain; 

Lest the wild joy to feel thee near, 

Should thrill me back to life again. 

This well-known quatrain does fit the Donne conceit. It is not, 
however, Montemayor's (as Donne presumably thought), but the 
first four lines of El Comendador Escriva^s Cancion/^ printed in 
the Oancionero general de Hernando del Castillo upon which 
Montemayor wrote a glosa. The last five lines of the glosa may 
have stuck, beside the quatrain, in Bonnets mind as he wrote the 
letter — or may indeed have prompted the allusion : 

pues, muerte, a qmen ofrecida 
tengo esta vida cansada 
yen a ml tan escondida, 
que el plazer de tu llegada, 
no me tome a dar la mda^ 

The Umversitif of Ilhnots Eenst G. MatHEWS 


DONNE AND THE BEZOAE 

That John Donne knew something about the philosophies of the 
several medical systems of his day is obvious to most readers. His 
knowledge of medicine, like his knowledge of astronomy, optics, 
and psychology, is general but up-to-date. In the seventh medita- 
tion of the Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions, Donne compares 
his lot in sickness with others less fortunate than he, to these 

espanoles (Madrid, 1932), p 396 The translation, by Churton Collins, 
IS cited by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Htstory of Spanish Literature (1926), 
p. 133. 

® Ed La sociedad de bibliOfilos espanoles (Madrid, 1882), i, 517, no 
392 The quatrain was as well known as a nursery rime St Teresa 
delighted in it, Cervantes cited it in Don Quixote (n, 38) ; Lope de Yega 
wrote a glosa on it, Dimas sacras (1614) ; CalderCn used it in two plays, 
M mayor monstruo los celos (in, xi), and Las manos hlancos no ofenden 
(n. 111 ). All agree with Montemayor m their reading of lines 2 and 3 
(the Cancionero general reads “que no te sienta comigo / porqu’el gozo 
de contigo”). Between them Fitzmaurice-Kelly [loo cii.) and Julio 
Cejador y Frauca {Historia de la lengua y Uteratura castellana (Madrid, 
1915), I, 447) mentioned all these, but apparently neither scholar knew 
Montemayor^s glosa, 

® Montemayor, Cancionero ^ p. 397. 
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miserable ones, be says, refuse of our servants (would be) 

bezoar enough/^ ^ The NED describes bezoar as an antidote 
against poison, and one knows that among the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages and the Benaissance this queer calcification was 
employed as a magical remedy against venoms.^ Donne’s allusion 
suggests, however, a wider meaning, and Piofessors Coffin and 
Witherspoon sense this when they write ' Here some rare and 
expensive drug is meant which may have been a sort of laxative.” ® 

The problem of Donne’s meaning is solved by turning to two of 
the most authoritative lapidaries of his day Andreas Bassius’ 
De Gemrms et Lapidibus Pretiosis^ eoiumque viribus et usu trac- 
tatiiSy which appeared m Italian in 1581 or 1587 and in Latin with 
the above title in 1603, and the Gemmarum et Lapidum Eistojia 
of Anselmus Boetius de Boot, physician of Eudolph II, which was 
printed in 1609. De Boot’s book attempts to be scientific, and the 
second edition of Baccius’ book, which contains a learned commen- 
tary by Wolfgang Gabelchover, is a vast improvement over the 
magical disquisitions of this type that plagued the minds of 
mediaeval and renaissance men. 

Bassius gives twenty pages of his book to an account of the 
curative qualities of the bezoar and of his experiments with it.^ 
De Boot also discusses the bezoar at length.® He recognized it as a 
cure for infections, palpitation of the heart, melancholia, quartane, 
epilepsy, worms, and a large number of other diseases. Breviter 
lapis Bezoar ad omnes diuturnos, & importunos morbos etiam qui 
a statu origmem ducunt, Panaceae instar est, si praevia purgatione, 
per aliquot dies mane exhibeatur.” ® The bezoar is, one sees in this 

Git. (Cambridge, 1923), p 37. 

^ Nashe writes in The Prapse of the Red 3ernng “ did not tins counter- 
poyson of tbe spitting sickenesse (sixtiefolde more restorative then Bezer) 
patch, them out and preserve them.” (Ed McKerrow, ni, 184 ) See Sir 
Thomas Browne, Pseudodoaoia Epidemica, ii, 5 {WorJcSj ed Keynes, n, 158) 
for tbe physician’s point of view or F G Jadertinus, De Modo Qollegiandi 
Pronosticandi et Curandi Pehres (Venice, 1528), p 20v, and Garcia da 
Orta, Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India (trans Markham, 
London, 1913), pp. 363-364 

® A Booh of Seventeenth-Century Prose (ISTew York, 1929), p. 63 

^ Op Git. (Frankfort, 1603), pp 179-196 

® Op. Git. (Leyden, 1636), pp 361-370. 

0 Hid., p. 370. 
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lat^r definition, not a remedy against poison nor a specific but a 
panacea. This notion is sustained by Baccius • 

Unde postea tanti aestimatus fuit Bezoar, ut omnem medicinam, mor 
borum malignorum saevitiam frangentem, per excellentiam, Bezoarticam 
nuncupavermt, hoc nomine in hnnc usque diem durante, eo, quod hominem 
a morte praeservet et liberet 

Donne probably had these contemporary definitions in mind. 

Duke University DON* CAMEROlSr AliLEN 


NAHUM TATE, LAUEEATE: TWO BIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 

Close students of the lives of the poets laureate should find the 
following infoimation about Nahum Tate of some interest and 
impoitance. It is now, as far as I know, piesented publicly for 
the first time 

I. In his own preface to the second edition of his poem about 
tea/ Tate is replying to those critics who have censured him for 
electing to compose a poem upon a sub3ect as trivial as the tea 
plant. The sub3ect, he maintains, is not trivial Eor I must 
honestly acknowledge, ^tis to This (despicable) Tea-Leaf that I 
owe Recovery out of a weakly Constitution from the very Cradle. 

. . . Attention is thus drawn to the fact that Tate was not of a 
robust constitution, and here lies, perhaps, the key to the under- 
standmg of the pessimism, discouragement, and general lassitude 
by which the great hulk of all his work is strongly marked. It is 
difficult to be optimistic and mentally animated and alert when 
the body is frail. 

II. That Tate^s great patron was Charles, Earl of Dorset, is 
generally known, that he acknowledges assistance from Bucking- 

Op cit , p 179 See also Nicolas Monardes, SimpUcium Medicamen- 
torum ex novo orhe delator urrv quorum in medicina usus est Jiistoria 
(Antwerp, 1593), pp 394-402, 447-454, or in the English version, Joyful 
News Out of the Newfound World (Frampton, 1580), pp 120v-132. In 
Gruido Pancirolli’s Res Memoiabiles sive Deperditae, one of the first docu- 
ments in the war between the ancients and the moderns, the bezoar is 
praised m a special chapter as a modern wonder ‘^Latini & Graeci 
preciosum hunc lapidem nunquam norunt ” 

Poem upon Tea” (London, printed for J. Nutt, 1702). 

4 
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ham has also been noted. What has been overlooked, however^ is 
that Tate had another patron in the Earl of Carlisle. The evidence 
IS as follows In the ilajesias Imperii Britannici^ a small collec- 
tion of Latin poems by Lewis Maidwell paraphrased in English by 
Nahum in the year 1706, there is a dedication addressed to Charles, 
Earl of Carlisle. It includes these words : I took to be a Debt of 
Duty, having had the Favor of being Many Years under the 
Patronage of the Lord Carlisle . . . Your Lordship^s Ever Hon- 
or’d Father.” (P. [3].) The Charles referred to was Charles 
Howard, third Earl of Carlisle, who was born in 1674. He was 
the son of Edward, second Earl of Carlisle (d. 1692), who must 
have been the patron to whom Tate refers Edward succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, Charles, the first Earl, in 1685 
It is clear, therefore, that for some years between 1685 and 1692, 
by his own statement, Tate enjoyed the favour of the second Earl. 
Dorset was dead in 1706, and the dedication of the paraphrases of 
Maidwell to Charles probably represents one of Tate’s anxious 
efforts to secure a new patron. The ominous silence which follows 
makes it clear that this sanguine expectation never was realized. 

Acadia University H. P. ScOTT-ThomAS 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A GENERAL VIEW 
OF TEE STAGE 

A General View of the Stage was published in London and 
Dublin in 1759.^ We are informed on the title page that Mr. 
Wilkes IS the author, and the dedication to Lord Mornmgton is 
signed Thomas Wilkes; but bibliographical authorities relying on 
statements made by biographical dictionaries have consistently 
proclaimed that Wilkes was a pen name used by Samuel Derrick. 
This problem of the authorship of the work has never been com- 
pletely solved. 

Derrick was Boswell’s little Irish friend and his first tutor in 
the ways of London.” The Irishman edited an edition of Dryden’s 
poems which contained extensive critical notes, and he was the 
author of a considerable amount of hack work ; but his authorship 

^ London, J. Coote , Dublin, W. Whetstone. 
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of A General View of the Stage has been demed by William J. 
Lawrence, the authority on the Irish drama. In a letter to Notes 
and Queries foi May 11, 1913, Lawrence pointed out that he had 
found the following obituary notice in the Dublin Evening Post 
for June 15, 1786 

Tuesday evening at his lodgings m MichaeTs Lane, Mr Thomas Wilkes, 
author of A General V^iew of the Stage, and Editor of Swift’s Letters etc. 
etc educated m the University of Oxford.*^ 

Lawrence also indicated that one Thomas Wilkes was a Dublin 
correspondent of David Garrick.® These discoveries convinced 
Lawrence that the work was by Thomas Wilkes of Dublin. 

Derrick continues to be credited with the authorship of the 
work by many writers on the eighteenth century drama, but I have 
found further evidence corroborating Wilkses authorship. A few 
years ago I discovered that a collection of manuscript letters by 
Derrick and his friends was in the Forster Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, among them several of 
George Faulkner, the well known Dublin publisher. In April, 
1759, Faulkner wrote from Dublin to Derrick, who was then livmg 
in England . 

I suppose you hear often from Wilks, who can give you a mucli better 
account of theatrical affairs than I can possibly do, as he is active, and I 
an invalid and a cripple 

On December 18, 1759, Faulkner again writes from Dublin: 

Both your pleasing letters of the 1st and 7th instant and that for Mr. 
Wilks came by yesterday’s mail That gentleman hath got much reputation 
by his writings on the stage 

In a further letter Faulkner described Wilks as ‘‘the greatest 
theatrical critic that he knew. The following statement occurs in 
the preface to Derrick^s Foehcal D%ct%onaTy: 

Mr Wilks of Dublin, who sometime since published an entertaining view of 
the stage, furnished us with some materials from his elegant collection of 
poets, for which it is necessary here to thank him ^ 

® A photostat of this notice has been examined and found to be identical 
with that quoted by Mr Lawience 

® See The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most Cele- 
brated Persons of his Time, ed James Boaden (London, 1833), i, 530-1 
*A Poetical Dictionary: or, The BeoAities of the English Poets, Alpha- 
betically Displayed (London, 1761), p xi Internal evidence and a MS. 
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Although the pieface is unsigned, other passages indicate clearly 
that it IS wiitten by the editor. 

Tate Wilkinson, the actor, relates that when he visited Ireland, 
in 1759, Gariick gave him a letter to ^‘^a Mr. Wilks who had ;|ust 
then finished a history of the Irish stage, and had paid Mr. Garrick 
most lavish compliments A General View of the Stage contains 
a chapter devoted to Garrick’s different excellencies,” and two 
on the Irish theatre 

A comparison of A General View of the Stage with Derrick’s 
ReinarJcs Upon the Tragedy of Venice Preserved, which appeared as 
the first number of the Dramatic Censor in 1752, has revealed that 
a few passages from the latter have been quoted almost verbatim in 
A General View of the Stage Notices of the book appeared in 
several London papeis at the time of publication The London 
Chronicle ® and the Gentleman’s Magazine ^ state that it is by Mr. 
Wilkes of Dublin.” The Critical Review remarks This book was 
written by a private gentleman (who resides at Dublin) for his 
amusement,” ® 

The author states in the preface to A General View of the Stage 
that he does not offer the work as a finished performance. He 
IS convinced,” he says, ^Hhat first attempts seldom reach perfec- 
tion. ...” Such a remark could not have been made by Derrick, 
who had already published several works in 1759. 

Since Mr. Wilks of Dublin was an authority on the drama, wrote 
a history of the stage in 1759, and was a friend of Derrick who 
himself acknowledged that Wilks wrote view of the stage,” 
there can be no doubt that this gentleman was Thomas Wilkes and 
that he was the author of A General View of the Stage, It is also 
clear that Wilkes borrowed freely from Derrick’s account of Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, 

William Hubert Miller 

'New York City 


letter from George Faulkner in tke Victoria and Albert Museum indicate 
that Derrick was the editor of this anthology 

^Memoirs of Eis On Life (York, 1790), n, 151 I am indebted to the 
late Mr Lawrence for pointing this out to me 
6v (1759), 254 
^ XXIX (1759), 134. 


vn (1769), 447. 
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PARADISE WITHIN THEE^^ IN MILTON, BYRON, 
AND SHELLEY 

The parting words of Michael in Paradise Lost are serve G-od 
in deeds as well as words, practice the Christian viitnes, and you 
will possess a paradise within iheeP ^ Lucifer, in Byron^s Gam, 
holds out too the promise of an internal world which Cain is to 
build for himself by taking heed of the lesson he has learned * 

Think and endure, and form an inner world 
In your own bosom — where the outward fails. 

So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own 

{Cmn, II, 11 , 463-6) 

But the lesson which Cam has learned from his journeyings 
through myriads of starry worlds ^ m the abyss of space ” ® 
is precisely the opposite of that which Adam has learned from his 
vision of the history of mankind, a vision which is carefully con- 
fined to this transient world and which stops short of the 
abyss, Eternity, whose end no eye can leach ^ Adam has learned 
that it IS best to love and obey God, to be constantly aware of Hina 
and His providence, Merciful over all .his works, with good Still 
overcoming evil,^^ and that suffering for Truth^s sake Is fortitude 
to highest victory, And to the faithful Death the Gate of Life/^ ® 
Cam, however, does not depart in peace of thought and with 
fill of knowledge/^ ^ He finds the gifts of God few, and some 
of those but bitter, and, though his mind can scarcely bring 
together what he has seen into calm and clear thought, he 
aspires to behold the great double Mysteries,^’ the dwellings of 
Jehovah and Lucifer, even if he perish for it. Michael replies to 
Adam * This having learnt, thou hast attained the sum Of wis- 
dom ® but Lucifer, answering Caines Alas ^ I seem nothing,” 
tells him that the human sum of knowledge ” is to know mortal 
nature^s nothingness ® Man does not serve any purpose in the 
divine scheme of things. In fact there is no divine scheme of things. 
God, a tyrant lonely in his vast empire, 

^xii, 574-82. 

® Catw, n, li, 361 558-9 

® I’btd , Stage direction for n, i. Cam, Ji, ii, 448, 402-3, 405. 

*P, Ir, xii, 554-6 ®P J6, xii, 575-6. 

® Ibid,, xii, 561-71. ® Cmn, n, ii, 420-2. 
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so wi etched in his height, 

So restless in his wi etchedness, must still 

Create, and re-cieate, {Cam, i, i, 161-3) 

multiplying Himself in misery. In this world of misery, which 
IS terminated only by death — and death for Cam is not the Gate 
of Life^^ but a tearful, shadowy prospect — ^to think is to suffer. 
It IS, however, pieferable to blind obedience to the Omnipotent 
tyrant.^^ Thinking forces upon man the realization of his insig- 
nificance in relation to the universe, but, at the same time, by 
making him understand the immensity of the universe, it enables 
him in a sense to master it and to rise above the dust of which he 
IS composed. This is the inner world to be gamed by obedience to 
the injunction Think and endure.” 

One of Shelley^s heroes is also informed of a Paradise which 
lies within him, but the speaker is neither angel noi devil, but a 
woman. Cythna, the perfect help-mate of Laon, the idealistic 
fighter for fieedom, comforts her lover and companion. 

0 dearest love’ we shall be dead and cold 
Before this morn may on the world aiise 
Wouldst thou the glory of its dawn behold? 

Alas’ gaze not on me, but turn thine eyes 
On thine own heart — it is a Paiadise 
Which everlasting spring has made its own, 

And while drear winter fills the naked skies, 

Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers fresh blown, 

Are there, and weave their sounds and odors into one 
In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great the good will ever find , 

And though some envious shade may interlope 
Between the effect and it, One comes behind, 

Who aye the future to the past will bind — 

Kecessity. {Revolt of Islam, jx, xxvi-xsvii ) 

The pathos of these lines, which might have been spoken by 
William Godwin^s daughter, is increased when we remember that 
Shelley at the time of writing this poem feared that he was under 
the shadow of death. 

Rebels living in a time of reaction, Milton, Byron, and Shelley 
were each faced with the problem of finding within themselves an 
inner world so that they would not be crushed by the pressure of a 

^0 md , I, i, 138. 
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h(Jstile environment. The mner world of each illumines his 
character. 

Milton is unable to solace himself with the thought that his 
dream will come true, as Shelley does, Michael, in his last words, 
foresees not a puissant England, re-mvigorated by a newer and 
greater Reformation, hut a world growing more and more evil till 
the Day of Judgment. Milton had lost his faith in mankind, what 
he had retamed was his faith in the power of the individual man 
to attain the good. This good is not to be attained by metaphysical 
speculation, which is identified in Milton’s mmd with medieval 
scholasticism and the spirit of skepticism prevalent in the court of 
Charles II, but through moral disciplme and faith m God. Milton’s 
humility in the face of God is accompanied by an exaltation that 
comes from servmg His will, which, together with his conscious- 
ness of his great historic role, has caused him to be attacked as 

arrogant.” 

In Adam is typified aU of mankind. Milton, even m drawing 
Samson, was able to objectify himself in a way which the self- 
glorifymg Byron and the self -pitying Shelley could not. Cam is 
one of those Byronic heroes who are a mere projection of Byron 
himself. He is Byron m revolt against his Calvinist upbringing, 
yet unable finally to escape from a Calvinist sense of sin. Even 
before he is sent forth an exile, he is isolated from the rest of 
human society by his spirit of revolt, even his beloved Adah does 
not understand him. Lucifer merely articulates the thoughts which 
were already in him, he had already been aware that this is a 
world of misery and evil and had begun to seek an inner world 
of proud defiance and stoicism m suffermg and consciousness of 
superiority. 

Shelley does not accept the suffermg of this world as a necessary 
part of the only Paradise to which man can attam, but escapes 
from it to the contemplation of the millenium. His ability to 
immerse himself in the ideal world which he created in his poetry, 
his faith in its realization, and his consciousness of acting from 
a lofty and heroic sense of right ” enabled mad Shelley ” to 
keep fightmg against all odds. 

Paul Siegbu 

Camh'ndge, Massachusetts 


Mrs Shelley’s note to The Witch of Atlas, 
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BYEON^S EBTUEN FEOM GEEECE 

In Lord Bijrons Correspondence (1922), John Murray remarked 
that there is nothing to indicate the exact date when Byron left 
xVthens on Ins homeward vo}age^^ fiom Greece in 1811 J But 
Murray, like even ByioiEs lecent biographers, overlooked the infor- 
mation with which one is able to date the poeEs leturn from his 
Eastern travels 

One of his acquaintances at Athens whom Byron described as 
vastly amiable and accomplished was young Charles Robert 
Cockerell, then at the beginning of his distinguished career as 
artist, archaeologist, and aichitect- His journal — Travels in 
Southern Europe and the Levant, 1S10-1S17, The Journal of G, 
R. Coclerell, R A , edited hy his sou Samuel Pepys Cocherell 
(1903) — contains a letter which Cockeiell sent to England on 
Apiil 11 by the hand o^ Byion, who was then leaving Athens 

Apnl 11th — Lord Byron embaikecl to-day on board tlie transport {which 
IS carrying Lord ElginVs Maibles) for Malta He takes this letter with 
him, and will send it on to you, I trust, immediately on his arrival in 
England I must close, as he is just off for the Piraeus ® 

Byron^s ship, the Hydra transport, did not sail at once, however, 
but waited several days, apparently off the Piraeus. The Elgin 
papers relating to the transportation of the Marbles show that the 
ship finally got under way on April 22 and reached Malta eight 
days later on the 30th.^ 

Thus, ironically enough, Byron began his homeward voyage 
from Greece on a ship laden with part of the spoils gathered by 
agents of Lord Elgin, whom he had vilified in The Curse of 
M'lnerva, written approximately a month earlier. What is more, 

31. “Tliere are no letters extant from Byron between 18 MarcL 1811 
and 15 May of that year As the journey from Athens to Malta in 
those days took about ten days, we may assume that Byron left Athens on 
or about the 4th May 1811 ” In The Works of Jtord Byron, hotter s and 
Journals (1898-1901) Prothero gives no letter between those to Byron’s 
mother from Athens, Pebruary 28, and from the Yolage frigate, at sea, 
June 25. 

^Ihid, p 29. Cockerell is also mentioned at pp. 22, 23, 24, and 41. 

s Travels m Southern Murope, p 48 

*• Ihid., pp 48 and 50, and A H Smith, ‘‘ Lord Elgin and His Collection,” 
Journal Hellenic Studies, xxm (1916), 281-82. 
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whai Byron started for England on June 2 or 3^ after a few days 
more than a month in Malta, he carried a letter from Elgin’s chief 
draughtsman, Lnsieri, to none other than the pictish peer who 
had desecrated the Parthenon by removing its sculpture.® 

Wafeiville, Maine STEPHEN A LahKABEE 


GALSWORTHY’S GENEALOGICAL ERROR 

In a novelist with such a pronounced interest in genealogy as 
John Galsworthy a genealogical error is somewhat remarkable. Yet 
such an error occurs in all the editions of The Forsyte Saga and I 
do not find any previous mention of it by scholars or critics. In 
Part I, Chapter V of To Lei, Galsworthy accounts for the fact 
that Val Dartie and Holly Forsyte Dartie have no children on the 
grounds that they had decided that, since they were first cousins, 
it would be unsafe. Twice in a single paragraph (p. 90) Galsworthy 
describes them as fiist cousins.” 

But we have only to recall the events of the first novel of the 
series. The Ma7i of Property, to know that this husband and wife 
were second cousins. A glance at the Forsyte family tree will make 
this clear. Superior Dosset Forsyte begat James and Old Jolyon; 
James begat Winifred Forsyte Dartie, who begat Val Dartie, Old 
Jolyon begat Young Jolyon, who begat Holly. Hence Winifred and 
Young Jolyon were first cousins, and Val and Holly second cousins. 

This error becomes the more remarkable since in the novel which 
immediately preceded To Let in the series. In Chancery, Gals- 
worthy has correctly described Val and Holly as second cousins. 
In Part I, Chapter vii, p. 141 of In Chancery, Val introduces him- 
self to Holly as her second cousin, and again in Part II, Chapter i, 
p. 220, Galsworthy has Jolly Forsyte, the brother of Holly, refer to 
Val as a second cousin. 

Heebert Edwares 

Ohio State Umverstty 


5 See Smith, op, cit , p 282 Lusien and, presumably too, his brother- 
in-law, Nicolo Giraud, the young Greek friend of Byron who was given 
seven thousand pounds in the Newstead will of August 12, 1811, had 
accompanied Byron (and the Marbles) to Malta. 
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By fax the weightiest in this group of miscellaneous studies is 
the Swiss doctoral dissertation, from the University of Basel, by 
Robert Ericker. JDas Histonsche Drama %n England (more prop- 
erly Britain) is a thorough, methodical, and philosophical ezami- 
nation of the historical play from the late eighteenth century to 
Yeats and Eliot, so thorough that scarcely a play can have been 
overlooked. The treatment is analytical, within the general frame- 
work of chronology, by types and motifs rather than by authors, 
Herr Fricker has plotted his course through a great mass of plays 
with a sure hand and with an eye constantly on the tempers of the 
successive periods, with the result that his study is unexpectedly 
rich and informative. To give an adequate summary of his book 
would be to exceed the space at my disposal. I must be content to 
recommend it as an indispensable aid to the student of British 
drama since 1800. 

Dr. Horst Erenz’s dissertation is a much slighter affair, the 
method of which is to take samples of the social drama from Hol- 
croft on, comparing them whenever possible with treatments of 
similar themes by Galsworthy, who is taken as the goal or pattern 
of a serious, realistic, humanitarian sociological dramaturgy. Dr. 
Fienz’s purpose is to show how the drama of the nineteenth cen- 
tury struggled, often ineptly but with increasing knowledge and 
without foreign help, to find this pattern. The resulting exposition 
IS hardly more than a sketch, but it is a sketch in which the lines 
are rightly drawn. 

Professor Charlton’s British Academy lecture is an example of 
critical ego feeding itself on Shakespeare, such as this scholar has 
provided before now and such as characterizes a good deal of con- 
temporary British Shakespeare criticism. His thesis in brief is 
this In choosing a domestic subject for his tragedy Shakespeare 
made aesthetically well-nigh an anarchist’s gesture ” (but what 
about Arden of Feversham ^) , having chosen to write of the inno- 
cent loves of two young citizens, he was thrown back on the feud 
and on fate as the motivating forces in the mherited story ; but he 
virtually destroyed the feud as an active force, and his choice of 
fate was unlucky because fate could no longer he taken seriously as 

a deity strong enough to carry the responsibility of tragic neces- 
sity” Hence the tragedy is essentially a failure, although saved 
m a measure by its delightful accessories. Here is an argument 
which IS based more on what Professor Charlton thinks Shake- 
speare ought to have done than on what he really did. To consider 
the feud, it is true that throughout the first two acts Shakespeare 
weakens the feud almost to vanishmg; but he does so deliberately 
and not inadvertently, so that by a compelling and perfectly natural 
chain of circumstances, culminating in the remarkable first scene of 
Act 111, he can revive that dying monster for one last annihilating 
blow. Tragic peripety and tragic irony, in their most unforeseen 
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and unavoidable form, are nowhere better exemplified in Shalie- 
speare. The first two acts are almost pure comedy, in itself a 
sufficient reason foi those ominous warnings which must necessarily 
take the foim of fatal premonitions. It is true that the tragic 
scheme of this play is unique in Shakespeare, that he has used not 
fate, not an opposing malevolence, not a flaw in character as the 
destructive element, but natuial human circumstance, embodied 
mostly 111 the spontaneous passions of Romeo, Tybalt, Mercutio, 
and Capulet Fate has really no part m this play, ill-luck and 
all-too-human impulsiveness have. Call the play experimental if 
you will, call it indeed if you must an inferior tragic pattern, but 
do not call it a failure except in the eye of a narrow critical 
dogmatism. 

Of the two Spenser monographs Professor Eix^s is the more 
substantial. Composed in large part of illustration of Spenser^s 
use of the many formal schemes lecommended by Renaissance 
ihetoricians, it has a thesis of some importance, namely, that the 
principles of rhetorical adornment were indispensable to the poet 
m planning the architectuie and in choosing the details of his 
poems. They were the tools of a sound, systematic craftsmanship. 
Dr, Shanley, from the Faene Queene, builds up SpensePs concept 
of the ideal gentleman, which turns out to agree m the mam with 
ideas accepted in his time but has some variations, notably in 
emphasizing the worth of military prowess. The scholarship is of 
a superficial, descriptive kind, which involves little more than a 
careful reading of Spenser and a knowledge of modern authorities 
on Renaissance gentility. 

Dr. Smith applies to Marlowe the technique of imagery-analysis 
perfected by Miss Spurgeon, gathering the images under the heads 
of learning, body, domestic life, daily life, nature, animals, and 
arts. He believes that he is able to establish predilections among 
these classes which are consistent enough to be used as guides, or 
at least checks, to the discovery of Marlowe^s presence or absence 
in many places. The second half of his dissertation applies his 
conclusions to some fourteen plays in which Mario we^s hand has 
been suspected, with results which are interesting but which cannot 
be detailed here. It will serve as a sample to say that Marlowe^s 
participation is granted in Arden of Feversham, I and III Henry 
UI, and A Larum for London^ and denied m Rickard III (although 
the influence of his style of imagery is admitted), Julius Caesar ^ 
Taming of A Shrew ^ Lusfs Dominion^ Selimus, and Troublesome 
Reign of King J okn. Dr. Smith is careful not to claim more than 
contributory validity for his kind of evidence; but as a matter of 
fact it has a stronger authority than most of the other internal 
evidences, in cases where there is a sufficiency of text. The printing 
is rather careless; errors exist on pp. 4, 12, 198, 199, and 201. 

Dr, Rich makes Orlando the center for a study of Hanngton^s 
life and character. There is a good deal which will be useful to 
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scholars^ particularly to those who want to know something about 
the poem without the labor of reading it. Dr Eich discusses 
among other things the principal Italian editions, Harington'^s 
treatment of the text, his additions to the text, and his highly 
personal notes But unfortunately Harington^s wit has struck no 
answering spark Dr. Eich plods conscientiously after the skippmg 
epigrammatist, who deserves a brilliant essay and perhaps some day 
will get it. 

Brother Lucken^s careful and cautious study of the Antichrist 
legend is unable to find a definite source for the two plays on Antir 
Christ and The Prophets of Anhchnsi in the Chester cycle The 
most that he is willing to say is that the Antichrist is in the tradi- 
tion of the monk Adso and that the Prophets (a unique play) is 
probably an imitation of the Processus Prophetarum, suggested by 
the parallelism between Christ and Antichrist For the Fifteen 
Signs of Doom appended to the Prophets^ he finds a close parallel 
in John Mirk^s Festial, which he believes to be the source. But 
Mirk^s sermon was composed seventy or more years after the date 
commonly assigned to the cycle. Therefore the Signs ^of Doom 
may be a later addition, a theory to which Brother Lucken inclines 
because theie is no organic connection between the Prophets and 
the Signs. 

Miss Buchan has done well by Thomas Pestell, a very minor 
clergyman-poet of the seventeenth century, providing a text with 
full apparatus of notes and a biographical introduction PestelFs 
life, particularly the part during the Commonwealth, was a tragi- 
comedy wdiich IS more likely to interest the modern reader than his 
poetry Yet his verse, unimportant for the most part, has at times 
a saving grace that makes it worth keeping. 

Professor Daniels’ essays are brief ruminations on a variety of 
seventeenth century matters, chosen according to no plan but his 
own liking, prying occasionally into obscure corners but mostly 
touching on the familiar They are sound and informative rather 
than adventurous and provocative, which is but cool praise fox 
the informal literary essay. 

The Defence of Good Women is a facsimile reprint, beautifully 
executed, of the first edition, edited by Professor Howard with a 
brief introduction and notes on the textual variations of the second 
edition. 

Miss Coles’ Julius Caesar, presumably like her companion studies 
of HamM and Macheth, represents the new pedagogy of Shake- 
speare which relieves the student of every incentive to effort by 
telling him the historical background, what the dialogue means, 
what happens, and what the critics have said about this, that, and 
the other. Nothing is left for the student to do except plough 
through her book, he doesn’t even need to read the play. 

The University^ of Illinois H. N*. HlLLIEBE-AlTD 
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The Varmrits in the First Qtiarto of ^ King Lear/ A Bibliographi- 
cal and Critical Inquiry By Waltek Wilson Greg Supple- 
ment to the Bibliographical Society^s Transactions, no. 15. 

London, Oxford Umveisity Press, 1940. Pp. vin + 192. 

Scholars already owe a great debt to Dr. Greg for his basic work 
on so many problems of Elizabethan drama and literature. The 
present monograph is no exception to his long record of painstak- 
ing care in the assembling and analysis of evidence It is not too 
much to say that no scholarly text of King Lear could be edited 
without the data presented in this study and that, perhaps, no one 
but Dr. Gieg could have carried out the research successfully. 

It is well known that copies of Ql differ in that ceitain sheets 
are found in two states, corrected and uncorrected. In Chapter ii 
of Part One, Dr. Greg describes the twelve extant copies which he 
has examined, and provides a table indicating the particular cor- 
rected and uncorrected sheets in each copy. In Chapter in, he sets 
down in parallel fashion the fifty material variants which his 
exhaustive comparison has produced: the uncorreeted passage, a 
notation of the corrections in the corrected forme, and the passage 
as it stands in the Polio. Dr. Greggs theory as to how the sheets in 
Ql happen to have only one forme corrected, never both — ^with one 
small but significant exception — is next set forth in Chapter iii. 
Appendix i provides us with a list of errors in the Praetorius fac- 
simile ; Appendix ii, with misprints in the original ; and Appendix 
III, with doubtful readings in the original. Part II of the mono- 
graph shows Dr, Greg at his best m discussing the variant pas- 
sages given in Chapter iii of Part One. The ultimate question 
in each individual case,^^ he writes, ^^is, of course, whether the 
reading as determined by the corrector agrees or not with the 
intention of the author ” P must have been printed from a copy 
of Ql which had been amended by reference to a MS. Greg deter- 
mines as well as can be done what formes were corrected and 
what formes were not in this copy of Ql He then deals with each 
of the fifty passages to determine what the correct reading should 
be. It is here that the author employs all the resources of a trained 
bibliographer, textual critic, lexicographer, student of literature, 
savant rolled into one Dr. Greg concludes : 

There as oio dasguising the fact that editors have left the textual criticism 
of Kmg Lear in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state, indeed one is almost 
tempted to say that no work worth mentioning has hitherto been done on 
the su'b3ect. ^ This is hardly surprising seeing that the necessary apparatus 
was not available. I believe that now the whole of the information needed 
is at the disposal of the editors, and it appears to be high time that they 
set about the job of preparing a text of the play that shall be based upon 
a properly reasoned estimate of the evidence. 

The present iextus receptus, as Dr. Greg suggests, is unsatis- 
factory^ Wright and Clark, apparently considering the author- 
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ity \)i Qq and F of equal strength, constructed an eclectic text. 

J udging among the variants by taste alone, they took a word from 
Ql, a word from Q2, a word from F and called the resultant line 
Sliakespeare^s. It would seem that we, today, with the great store 
of bibliographical and textual knowledge acquired since the time 
of the Cambridge Edition could do better. Unfortunately, what 
this knowledge does in the case of King Lear is to indicate strongly 
how veiy difficult the problem of this text really is. Not even the 
writer of The Variants in the First Quarto of ^ King Lear ^ — 
which because of its thoroughness and lucidity must be indispensa- 
ble to any future editor of the play — ^not even Dr. G-reg seems 
to realize the exasperating nature of the total problem. Full 
description entails some repetition of what has been written above. 

Extant copies of Ql differ in that certain formes are to be found 
in both a corrected and an uncorrected state. The copy for P was, 
apparently, a Ql amended by reference to a MS., this particular 
Ql consisting like the other copies which have come down to us of 
some sheets corrected and some sheets not (Miss Doran, one may 
add, because of similarities of punctuation and spelling, seems to 
think that the compositor of F at times followed Q2!) Dr. Greg 
points out that when F and Ql agree, there is less warrant for the 
reading than when F^s reading differs from Ql^s. But even this 
assumption is based on the hidden assumption that F is a text 
superior to Ql. Let us, however, for the moment assume with 
Greg and Chambers that Ql is a shorthand report of an actual per- 
formance. If Ql is a bad quarto, then F^s is the sole text of any 
clear authority. Smce F was based on Ql, however, there is always 
the possibility that the F editor was careless in his correcting of 
Q to conform to the MS before him and retained Ql when he 
should have changed it. Or the MS was so difficult to decipher 
that he had, perforce, to allow the Quarters reading to stand. 
Furthermore, even if F is based on a corrected sheet of Ql, it does 
not necessarily follow that the reading of the uncorrected sheet is 
without warrant, for the correction may be a guess on the part of 
the Ql proofreader — and we may find ourselves with Greg specu- 
lating on the reading in the MS. which the Ql compositor had 
before him^ 

The problem, of course, is to get Shakespeare’s text. Is F su- 
perior ? What if an editor follows Miss Doran’s view and holds that 
Ql represents a revision of the version upon which F is based ^ 
What if an editor holds with Van Dam that Ql is far superior to 
the F version/’ that Ql ''belongs to the class of printed plays 
nearest to Shakespeare’s originals,” and that F is but a revision of 
the prompt-book ? 

The present reviewer doesn’t for a moment consider either Miss 
Doran’s or Van Dam’s views on the relationship of the texts sub- 
stantiated. But even if Ql be a debased text, in what way is it 
debased, where is it debased^ An editor can’t merely shrug his 
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shoulders and say that Ql is correct, that anyone can see that it 
IS ! Even though textual criticism be an art rather than a science 
and even though taste be constantly a ciiterion, still one does try 
to get as much objective evidence for a reading as one can. One 
tries to get out of the dark of simple peisonal judgment. In the 
matter of the King Lear F-Ql relationship, there is one way and 
only one way of establishing some sort of tangible locus, and that 
is to see whether Ql bears the same relationship to F as the other 
bad quartos do to their good texts No one seriously holds now 
that Ql of Hamlet is anything but a corruption of the true text 
given in Q2. To say that Ql of King Lear is a shorthand report 
is not to advance the inquiry. If Ql of King Lear stands in the 
same relationship to F as the bad quarto, say, of Henry V stands 
to the F version, then F text of King Lear must represent the 
anterior text. The better — so to speak — the bad quarto of a par- 
ticular play IS, the harder it is to convince scholars that the good 
text is closer to Shakespeare and earlier. In 1929 Peter Alexander, 
after showing that The Contention and The Tiue Tragedie are 
memorial perversions of II and III Henry VI as given in the 
Folio, went to great length to show that Q of Bichard III did not 
stand in the same relation to the F text. He argued, in short, that 
Q of Richard III was a good quarto. Yet eight years later, in 1936, 
David Lyall Patrick showed clearly m Tlie Textual History of 
Richard III that the quarto contained constant examples of 
memorial confusion ^ This reviewer suggests that a bold scholar, 
working along the lines of Greg in his classic study of Orlando 
Furioso in 2\vo Ehzahethan Stage Abridgements^ should be able 
to show that the text of Ql of King Lear is nothing but a corrup- 
tion of the text in the F. When this task has been done thoroughly, 
when the primal authority of F has been established by means of 
this comparison, then the editing of King Lear can begin in earnest 

iSt. Louis Vmversity LeO KieS CHBAUM 


Donne’s Imagery ' A Study in Creative Sources, By Milton Allan 
Eugofe. New York: Corporate Press, 1939. Pp. 270. $2.50. 

Mr. Eugoff has performed a service to the students of Donne: 
quantitatively, by measuring the fields of his imagery, qualitatively, 
by assessing their significance. In the qualitative aspect, however, 
his service will be variously'^eceived. He confirms, by detailed evi- 
dence though ambiguous interpretation, the modem view of the 
operation of Donne’s poetic method, he compares, by the aid of 
Professor Spurgeon^s analyses, the fields of imagery employed by 
Donne with those employed by other Elizabethans. His funda- 
mental premise is that imagery betrays personality, or that the 
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choice of imagery, being relatively free, reveals interest.'' But m 
general this premise is not allowed to force conclusions, smce other 
considerations appear at times to offset it, especially when the show- 
ing IS negative. For instance, although Donne was interested in 
law, legal imageiy is not very prominent in his work; hence he 
must have felt that legal imagery had been overworked. To this 
inference some readers might oppose the proposition that legal 
casuistry appears m the dialectical mode of his work. 

Occasionally Mr Eugoff himself denies any necessary connection 
in imagery between ^^use" and interest", he does so by empha- 
sizing m Donne a tendency toward the precise, abstruse, or bizarre 
which influences his use of any particular field. We may ask 
whether Donne's proclivity toward the mechanical " betrays an 

interest " or an exigence of expression. Does he choose a tech- 
nical image because it is technical or because it provides the means 
for nice discrimination^ If the functions rather than the appear- 
ances of things occupy Donne, are we to conclude that his use of 
functional or interpietive metaphor is a consequence of his mterest 
in mechanics ^ When we are told that the number of images which 
issue from the direct experience of the senses is negligible in Donne 
(p. 227), we want to know why Donne was ever called sensual, or 
why any stomachs were ever queasy over the Elegies." Mr. 
Eugoff, m fact, is so preoccupied with the intellectual aspects of 
Donne's imagery that we aie likely to get the impression not only 
that his imagery is defecated of all substance, but that his abstrac- 
tions are not highly energized shadows. 

In regarding imagery in its substance as ^^most revelatory" of 
the creative imagination (p. 14), Mr Eugoff has Coleridge against 
him Imagery, — (even taken from nature, much more when 

transplanted from books, as travels, voyages, and works of natural 
history) . . . may . . be acquired as a trade"; it is not a gift of 
imagination {Biographia, Oh. xv). Even if we agree witli Mr. 
Eugoff, we cannot be sure that in delimiting creative sources he 
has been able to distinguish between imagery taken from nature 
and imagery taken from books ; for instance, from the Bible. Again, 
if we recall The Song of Solomon," Donne's fusion of the erotic 
and the religious may seem less open to personal inference. Even 
in his day these two regions of strong feeling had long been as 
ready to exchange their imagery as their paradox. Furthermore, 
to ascribe intellectual sympathy to one set of images rather than 
another, in astronomy for example, may seem hazardous to some 
readers, T. S. Eliot, incidentally, found that Donne merely 
picked up, like a magpie, various shining fragments of ideas as 
they struck his eye, and stuck them about here and there in his 
verse." While Sir Thomas Browne held poets responsible for pro- 
moting error through their similitudes, he did not accuse them of 
believing in the sources of their own similes. 

5 
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In conclusion Mr. Eugoff has sought to distinguish Donhe’s 
originality by comparing his fields of imagery with those of his 
contemporaiies, as analyzed by Professor Spurgeon. On the use of 
figures John Hoskins — ^no rubberstamp contemporary of Donne — 
remarked that he had used and outworn six several styles since he 
was first Fellow of New College; he even particularized as follows: 

whilst mathematics were in request, all our similitudes came from 
lines, circles, and angles, whilst moral philosophy is now a while 
spoken of, it is rudeness not to be sententious^^ (DvrecUons for 
Speech and Style, p. 39) These words, written at the end of the 
sixteenth century, may be set against Mr. Eugoff^s remark (p. 72), 
apropos of mathematics, that as a source of imagery this entire 
branch of learning, so fertile for Donne was virtually barren for his 
contemporaries.'^^ Although predisposed to such remarks, Mr, 
Eugoff IS not unaware that Donne^s originality is not dependent 
upon the truth of such statements: he does comment on Donne^s 
use of various sources of imagery. 

Together with interesting observations, this book provides de- 
tailed evidence by which to evaluate the modern description of 
Donne’s style. Mr Eugoff has performed his task with energy and 
enthusiasm, and has translated rather intractable material mto a 
readable account. 

Georoe Williamson* 

The Unwersitp of Chicago 


Miisae Anghcanae: A History of Anglo-Latm Poetry, 1500-1925. 
By Leicester Brabker. Modern Language Association of 
America, General Series, no. X. New York- Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 384. $3.50. 

Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeticae. By John Rainolds. With an 
introduction and commentary by William Elngler and an 
English translation by Walter Allen, Jr. Princeton Studies 
in English, no. 20. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940. Pp. Till + 96. $150. 

Nolilis or a View of the Life and Death of a Sidney and Lessus 
Lugviris. By Thomas Moeeet. With introduction, transla- 
tion and notes by Yirgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hubson. 
San Marino : The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 146. 
$3.75. 

All of these studies are documents in the history of Anglo- 
Latin literature and should prove to the students of the vernacular 
the importance of examining this department of our national 
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culture. With many carefully chosen illustrations, Professor Brad- 
ner shows how this tiadition continued through four centuries, and 
the other two books provide references for the yet unwritten his- 
tory of Anglo-Latin prose. One will not go to Rainolds^s oration 
for new data on Renaissance theories of criticism; and though the 
newly discoveied biography of Sidney supplies a few new colors 
to that already over-decorated idol, the philipophils will find that 
it IS essentially another ecstatic panegyric. The importance of the 
two editions resides in what they tell one about Anglo-Latin prose, 
that subtle blending of classical and patristic Latin, of Augustus 
and Augustine. For those who do not read Latin, the editors of 
both texts have made excellent translations which recapture, as 
well as translations can, the nuances and tone of the originals. As 
one reads the Latin or the English of these texts, one should think 
of Donne, Hall, Taylor, Puller, Henry More, Pelltham, Stilling- 
fleet, and other seventeenth century prose masters. There are some 
obvious analogies. 

Professor Bradner’s book is of the greatest importance. It is the 
first history of Anglo-Latm poetry to be printed; it is the child 
of a long and honest affection; and it is crammed with fire-new 
information, a condition most rare in an age sfiven to rewriting 
old books. One does not propose to discuss this book from the 
standpoint of a student of Anglo-Latin letters; the professors of 
Latin should be allowed to discover that it is as good a book as 
Ellinger^s and infinitely better than Mannas. Since this work is 
a sort of 1776 for those students who have insisted that a knowl- 
edge of neo-Latin writers is necessary for a better knowledge of 
vernacular men of letters, one should mention a few of the things 
that a student of English literature can gam from this book. 

The student of English literature whose Latin has gotten rusty 
or whose Latin never existed should not read Bradner’s book from 
cover to cover; he should read those chapters which include the 
period of his special interest for in them he will find much to 
inform and enlighten. He will obtain the expert opinion of Pro- 
fessor Bradner on the Latin poetry of Jortin, Hobbes, Gray, John- 
son, and other writers who performed in two rings. The student 
of English literature will also discover that the Anglo-Latin poets 
often set the vogue for the vernacular poets. The eclogue, the city 
poem, the river panegyric, and other verse fashions were first per- 
fected by the neo-Latins; the Elizabethan historical poem drew its 
strength from the earlier historical verse of the Latin poets. The 
forms of vernacular poetry were also affected by the verse of the 
later Latins. Those students of English literature who have been 
struck by the metrical irregularities of seventeenth century poetry 
should read BradnePs brilliant exposition of the use of the irregu- 
lar line by the Latin poets of the same age. In a similar fashion, 
specialists in the eighteenth century will find that the partiality 
of the Anglo-Latin poets of that age for the Horatian ode is signifi- 
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cant. Finall}^, the student of the vernacular will discover m this 
book the impoitance of studying the neo-Latms for sheer questions 
of fact Bradner points out, for example, that a poem of Thomas 
Diant corrects the DNB dates of Hartwell by thirteen years; his 
discussion of the pscudo-Spenserian Epithalamium Thamesis is 
equally interesting. 

Space does not permit a fuller discussion of this valuable work 
of reference which, one is sure, will be the standard study on this 
subject for many years. From the standpoint of the non-Latmist, 
it has, however, a fault , no attempt has been made to translate the 
numeious illustrative verses which fill its pages. One suspects that 
this omission was a matter of economics rather than desire. In 
time Professor Bradnei may give us a selected group of transla- 
tions, a flores eleganhai um, to accompany this solid study. 

Don Cameron Allen 

Dutc Vynvcrsity 


Ei^glish Song-Boohs, 1651-1102. A Bibliography, with a First-line 
Index of Songs. By Cyrus Lavtrbnce Day and Bleanore 
Boswell Murrie. London: Oxford University Press, 1940 
(for 1937). Pp. xxii 4* 440. Prmted for the Bibliographical 
Society and issued only to Members. 

This volume takes worthy place in the series of the Biblio- 
graphical Society^s publications. It will be welcomed alike by 
musicologists and students of English literature. Mr. Day and 
Mrs. Murrie give minute bibliographical descriptions in chrono- 
logical order of all editions and issues of English and Scotch secular 
song-books from 1651 through 1702, one of the great periods of 
English music. For the convenience of scholars, they locate copies 
in twenty-two principal collections in the British Isles and America. 
In addition, they present a vast body of complex information — 
never before available — ^in eight different mdexes of First Lines, 
Composers,”’^ Authors,^^ Singers and Actors, “ Tunes and 
Airs,” Sources,” Song-Books ” (i. e. titles of song-books), and 
Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers.” Blessed with so much, I 
may seem ungrateful to ask for more, but I regret that space could 
not be found for two other indexes: (1) of the patrons of music 
to whom the song-books were dedicated; and (2) of the authors of 
commendatory poems Such verses are very difficult to trace, par- 
ticularly when they occur in volumes as rare as those listed m the 
Bibliography^ and specialists would, I am sure, welcome informa- 
tion about the commendatory poems contributed to these song- 
books by Waller, Lovelace, Shadwell, Katharine Phillips, and two 
or three score others. 
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3^ caieful examination of over fifty of the song-books indicates 
that the bibliographical descriptions are accurate and the indexes 
reliable. Since the compilation of the Bibliography , a number of 
items have been acquired or identified by the Folger Library^ so 
that, in addition to those already recoided, it should be noted that 
the Folger possesses copies of Nos. 4, 12, 16, 45, 52, 99, 104, 107, 
119, 125, 210a, 218, 220, 223, 244, and 245. I give below a few cor- 
rections, some of which may be merely variants in Folge’r copies. 
No. 30, the head-title is on sig. ^2Ai. No, 41, the signature is not 
S-Q^, etc., but A^ B-Q^, etc., for A 2 and As are conjugate, 
sharing a watermark between them. Further, Vi and [Yi] are 
conjugate in the Folger copy ( 1 . e. Yi ^ V 2 ) ; and page 75 is mis- 
numbered 71. No 54, a vertical rule should be inserted after 
London, No. 57 should read The border on 

the second title-page is not exactly like that shown in fig. 22 : the 
top central portion of the woodcut, which shows a crack in Day 
and Murrie^s plate, has broken out and has been replaced by three 
pieces of ornament and a star. No 132 has (page 23) mis- 
numbered 24 ; Gi^ is correctly numbered 24. I have recorded these 
details not to be captious but solely to aid those who do not have 
access to the song-books themselves. The Bthhographij is a 
thoroughly excellent piece of work and indispensable as a book of 
reference. 

James G. McManaway 

The Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Judicious Marriage of Mr, Hooher and the Birth of The 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity!* By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge: 
at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Pp. xvi -f- 204. $2.50. 

Whatever dissatisfaction there may be with Professor Sisson^s 
treatment of the bibliographical problems of Books vi, vii, and viii 
of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity^ his proof that the famous 
marriage with Joan Churchman was truly judicious can never be 
challenged. In the Parish Eegister of St. Augustme's at Paul’s 
Gate he finds that the date of that marriage was 13 February, 
1587/8, thereby discrediting WalWs story of George Cranmer 
and Edwin Sandys finding Hooker at Drayton Beauchamp under 
that wife’s hard regiment, denied to his friends and called to 
rock the cradle,” As Mr. ^ Richard A. Houk has pointed out 
(HoolcePs Ecclesiastical Polity^ Booh Till, New York, 1931, p. 
21), in his sceptical account of that mcident, it must have ^'ante- 
dated February seventh 1585,” when Hooker was named Master 
of the Temple. On the strength of new evidence Mr. Sisson con- 
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demns the tale and surmises that Hooker was an absentee parson, 
like so many others of his day,’^ for the whole period of his tenure 
of Drayton Beauchamp. Certainly he leaves no room for doubt 
that, if Hooker locked a cradle there, the baby in it was not Joan 
Chuichman^s. 

Of course there is no suspicion that she was not Hooker^s first 
wife in these lectures. They simply explode the legend that she 
came to'' him portionless. Their marriage now seems to have 
attended Hookei'^s establishment m John Churchman’s hospitable 
home (“the house of the Shunamite”) by Sandys, whose long 
co-iesidence there figures in the Chancery suits from which much 
of the present evidence is taken. The picture of the Master of the 
Temple allowing his rival, Travers, to occupy his parsonage while 
he himself lived with his patron in his father-in-law’s house in 
Watling Street, and there between 1588 and 1593’ working out the 
design for all eight books of the Laws and preparing the first five 
of them for the press, fully corresponds with the bibliographical 
facts. The picture is not unconvmcmg. Mr. Houk has already 
stressed the fact that the publication of the first four books syn- 
chronized with the anti-Puritan debate in Parliament m 1593, 
when Sandys was actively opposed to the extreme Eeformers. In 
showing that he subsidized Hooker to the extent of paying the 
whole cost of publishing the first five books, and of promising 
Hooker himself £50 for his work and paymg him two substantial 
instalments on the appearance of the successive instalments of the 
Laws in 1593 and 1597, Mr. Sisson insinuates no venality in either 
patron or proteg4. On the contrary, he sees both acting from con- 
viction and bound together in an ideal friendship. In Hooker’s 
letter of March 13, 1593, to Burleigh, in which he submitted his 
“ simple doings ” to that nobleman’s “ wise judgment,” Mr. Sis- 
son sees an instance of their integrity, for he regards the letter not 
as havmg accompanied the manuscript of all or of a part of the 
Laws in order to invite the Secretary to censor it, but rather as 
havmg gone to him with a copy of the edition of the first four 
books that was then fresh from WinJet’s press in order to present 
him boldly with the opinions of men to whom, as Travers’ friend, 
he may well have been known to be opposed. 

But now some ancient doubts arise. Though Mr. Houk’s belief 
that “ the charges of corruption of the manuscript copies made by 
Walton” are “baseless” (pp. 82-83) is now corroborated, Mr, 
Sisson cannot fully unravel the mystery. With a detective’s skill he 
traces its ramifications back to Dr. John Spenser and exhumes 
some unwillingly imveracious depositions of his which aggravate 
the inconsistency of his published statements. The testimony of 
John Churchman’s agent, Culme, about his removal of Hooker’s 
papers immediately after his death from Bishopsboume to the 
Churchman home in London, where they were parceled out to 
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Spenser, Dr. Henry Parry, Sandys, and Lancelot Andrewes, seems 
to exonerate Joan Clinrcliman from suspicion of having connived 
at some interference with her husband^s manuscripts. We seem 
now to be fully entitled to accept Spenser^s statement in 1604: that 
Books VI and vii had reached him so nearly complete that by then 
his purpose of setting forth the last three books was well ad- 
vanced. Mr. Sisson^s chapter on The Suppression of Hooker^s 
Posthumous Manuscripts^^ surveys the motives which “^ay have 
led Sandys to share George CranmePs dissatisfaction. with Book 
VI and so to contribute to its serious truncation as we have it, as well 
as to the delay about publishmg the last three books until after his 
death. The most interesting point made here is the suggestion 
that it IS to Andrewes that we owe the preservation of what . . . 
remains of Book vi. The most gratifymg conclusion to all 
admirers of Hooker is the round assertion of the authenticity of 
Books VI and vii as we have them, coupled with permission to 
explain the disappointing weaknesses of style and aigument in 
Book viii on the ground of the relatively mcomplete state in which 
it reached Spenser. 

Merritt Y. HuaHES 

The Umversity of Wisconsin 


The Poetry of Matthew Arnold; a Commentary. By C. B. Tinker 
and H. F. Lowet. London and New York. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xv 404. $3.50. 

This work faithfully adheres to the purpose indicated in its sub- 
title • it IS an invaluable bibliographical and critical commentary, 
designed to accompany a new edition of the complete Poetical 
Worlcs of Matthew Arnold, to be published, possibly, in 1941. _ It 
IS a guide, not a handbook. In spite of the dust-jacket’s assertion, 
it IS not, even in a wide sense, “ a new history of Arnold’s thoughts 
and feelings ” during his poetic career. It is simply and admirably 
the presentation of all the important facts about each poem — its 
sources, genesis, composition, and publication, m so far as these 
facts are accessible. For the first time we have, in the thorough 
and painstaking work of Professors Tinker and Lowry, the ma- 
terials for a clear and genuine account of Arnold’s career as a poet. 
Many readers will lament that the editors have renounced the 
splendid opportunity to include in the volume an mtroductory essay 
on that sub]eet; all will rejoice in the numerous fresh data and sug- 
gestions for ultimate conclusions. The occasion for the study was 
the discovery of a large amount of new information in the “ Yale 
Papers,” a seventy-page manuscript purchased from Dr. Gabriel 
Wells, containing notes, meditations, rough drafts of poems, and a 
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few unfinished lyrics. These papers, together with unpublish^ld 
letteis, journals, and maigmalia have been utilized to solve many 
of the piobleins resulting fioin Arnold's habit of constantly re- 
arranging, classifying, cancelling, restoring, and levising his poems. 
The study of these materials and of the poems themselves has 
enabled the editors to indicate new and illuminating emphases 
The ITouth of Nature,'^ foi example, in its final sentimenV^ is 
less Wordsworthian than classical after the manner of the Greek 
elegists (p^ 188). We learn also to what a surprising extent 
Arnold's inspiration arose from literary sources, a fact which, the 
editois show, accounts for some of the blunders or confusion in 
such poems as Tristram and IseulV^ The Church of Brou,^^ 
Haworth Churchyard,^^ and Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse.^’ As a man sensitive to style, he found poetic inspiration not 
merely in the ideas but also in the moving and often floiid style ” 
of George Sand, Emerson, and Senancoui (p 28) 

But it is in the commentary on the great poems that the present 
volume attains its highest excellence. It supplies us with the first 
draft of Lines Wiitten in Kensington Gardens”; it makes in- 
valuable use of the Yale Papeis and an unpublished letter in analyz- 
ing Empedocles on Etna ” and in giving Arnold’s own opinions 
and interpretations of that poem (pp. 287, 291-92) ; it mdieates 
the sources, and the curious chronology of parts of Dover Beach ” 
{pp. 173-78) ; it presents Arnold’s own explanation of ^^The New 
Sirens” (pp. 45-49); it affords a highly instructive source-study 
for Balder Dead ” (pp. 89-106) ; it quotes the letter to Wyndham 
Slade in 1850 which not only removes Faded Leaves” from the 
Marguerite senes but also reveals the poet as '^surely not the 
Arnold of certain romantic accounts ... a creature dwindled and 
marred for ever by his separation from Marguerite, a man who, 
cold and dejected, turned his attention to the inspection of schools 
and the writing of endless essays on politics and theology” (pp. 
167-72). The question of Margnerite is settled in so far as it can 
now be settled : the Switzerland ” poems began in events, but 
^^were altered and freely idealized according to the mood of the 
poet” (p. 155). Excellent commentaries are provided on ^^Eesig- 
nation,” ^^Eugby Chapel,” and ^^Obermann,” but no donbt the 
most revealing is that on ^^Obermann Once More” (pp. 261-74), 
where we learn the true nature of the Arnold of the ’sixties, his 
mature religious outlook, and the real roots of his poetry, with its 
classical finish and structure and its romantic breath and en- 
gendering spirit.” Space does not permit more than a mention of 
the fine commentaries on The Scholar-Gypsy,” Thyrsis,” 
Sohrab and Eustum,” Merope ” , nor more than a recommenda- 
tion that the lover of The Scholar-Gypsy ” read, m the appendix 
to the book, Sir Francis Wylie’s account of The Scholar-Gypsy 
Country.” There are also quotations from the unpublished poems 
which every admirer of Arnold will pore over with keen interest. 
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5t goes without saying that no study of Amold^s poetry can 
neglect this highly informative presentation of new materials and 
of critical commentary It is not only a distinguished work, it is 
also one of the most useful contributions to Victorian studies m 
recent years. 

Chaeles Ekebeeick Haueold 

M%cliigan State J^ormal College 
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Lessing's Laohoon By Peep 0. Nolte. Lancaster, Pa., Lan- 
caster Press, 1940. 175 pages. This book whose title suggests 

Blumner’s well-known monograph on Lessing's Laolcoon, is very 
different from the latter woik. Blumner wiote for historians of 
German literature, whereas Nolte^s book seems to be primarily 
addressed to people interested in general aesthetics and art criti- 
cism Read from this point of view, the book offers various inter- 
esting discussions, some of which, however, fail to get down to 
fundamentals Nolte is perfectly right in pointing out the weak- 
ness of any philosophical definition of art, but he can not prove 
this assertion by calling his own definition of art as an ^^articu- 
lation of an aesthetic experienced^ a sheer redundancy (106 f.). 
Maybe it is — but I seem to remember definitions which were less 
redundant and more convincing (Hegel, Vischer, Jonas Cohn, 
Croce, Gentile). With the word aesthetic in it, the definition is 
doomed to redundancy, as this term, being an unknown factor 
itself, is used to explain another unknown factor. As to the con- 
cluding chapter, entitled Onticism for the sake of Criticism 
(164 ff ), I can not completely agree with Nolte that criticism 
has nothing immediate to do with art^^ (170 ff.). It is true that 
criticism can not establish absolute rules which may serve as guides 
for future creations, but it can and should be the most helpful 
servant of the work of art, bridging whatever cleavages there may 
be between it and the public To be sure, critical writings may 
have intrinsic value too, but that is not their mam objective. One 
example may demonstrate this* No matter how valuable German 
criticism of Shakespeare may have been in itself during the past 
200 years, its practical significance is what counts, as it was this 
criticism that paved the way for a true understanding of Shake- 
speare in Germany. In Laokoon the intrinsic value prevails, as 
its practical influence was of small import, but isn^t this rather an 
exception to the rule than the rule ? 


The University of Tecoas 


HAKS WOLEE 
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The Fociry of Dorothy Wordsworth Edited from the JoumaZAy 
Hyman Eigekman New York: Columbia University Press, 1940^ 
Pp. A + 114. $2.00, This book, three-quarters or more of it blanki 
paper, does not contain the authentic poetry of Dorothy Wordsi 
worth that is included m the published works of her brother^ 
It consists of a Foreword by Iloxie Neale Fairchild, a Preface 
by the editor, and 84 selections of (mostly) cadenced prose taken, 
from ih&Joiirnals of Dorothy Wordsworth as published by that 
incredibly liad editor William Knight. If the present book wasj 
worth doing at all, Mr, Eigerman should have tried to secure hisi 
text from the manuscript sources. He has extracted as well as^ 
he could, omitting some, but not all, of the prosy connective tissue, 
of Dorothy^s better passages, and has cut and printed them in 
lines of such length, uneven length, as may content him and others, 
which we aie now asked to regard as verse. Like all the pro-- 
ponents of free verse known to me, he gives no sign of known 
mg anything about the history of rhythmical prose from the timo 
of the Greeks, and of Plato and his students above all, down ta 
Euskm and De Quincey and others of our time. As for Dorothy 
Wordsworth, her poetic prose, with its pleasing metaphors and 
similes mainly drawn from the realm of external nature, is not 
an ornate prose of the highest order, and will not endure compari- 
son with the best of her brother’s prose and verse. Is it ungracious 
to say that as a poet she has been overrated in the vulgar effort 
to disparage her brother? We do well to point out what is excellent 
in her daily words and thoughts ; perhaps there is excellence enough 
to warrant the display of her cadences by the present dispropor- 
tionate use of blank pages and spaces. Most of the excerpts do not 
occupy a third of a page apiece. The warm affection of her brother 
leads us to share his gratitude to her. If he had not expressed 
it generously, she would not have had so many warm tributes fromi 
other sources. 

liANE COOPEE 

Oormll University 


Milton's Rhetoric, Studies in his Defense of Liberty, By 
WiLBtrE Elwyn Gilman. Columbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1939. Pp. 193. $1.25. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, Volume XIY, Number 3.) This is a Cornell University 
doctoral dissertation. The author summarizes six of Milton’s pam- 
phlets, analyses their structure according to the Aristotelian rhetori- 
cal scheme as he understands it, and attempts to set forth the cir- 
cumstances in which each was composed and published. The 
summary of Milton’s argument is surely something of a work of 
supererogation. The author’s analysis of the rhetoric deals in a 
decidedly wooden way with only the most obvious features of 
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Milton s impassioned and often turgid pleading and throws no 
fresh light on seventeenth-century rhetorical theory and practice. 
The author has nothing to tell us of the effect on Milton^s methods 
of persuasion of the Eamist logic on which he had been bred and of 
which he himself wrote a text-book. His discussion of the contem- 
porary historical setting of the tracts is abstracted from a few of 
the older secondary sources such as Masson and Gardiner and 
takes no account of recent work on the subject. The very first 
page of the first chapter^ dealing with the background of Area- 
pagiUca, is a small triumph of inaccurate and imprecise statement. 
No doubt the preparation of this study contributed something to 
the author’s education, but it is diflScult to see what it contributes to 
our knowledge of Milton. 

WILLIAK HALLER 

Columbia University 


Biography by Americans 1658-1986^ A Subject Bibliography. 
By Edward H. O’Neill. Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1939 Pp. x -f- 465. $4.00. This comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, of some seven thousand items, is a companion piece to Mr. 
O’Neill’s History of American Biography (1935). It attempts to 
list all biographies in book form (except unimportant works, such 
as insignificant campaign biographies, m the case of particularly 
famous men), written by Americans and published during the years 
1658 to 1936. The first section, of 409 pages, lists mdividual 
biographies by subject; the second, of 55 pages, lists collective 
biographies by author. Each item has author, title, pagination, 
place and date of publication (of the edition the compiler found 
convenient to use), and symbols indicating that copies are held by 
one or more of the following libraries * Library of Congress, New 
York Public Library, American Antiquarian Society, Huntin^on 
Library, University of Pennsylvania, Burton Historical Collection, 
William L. Clements Library, and the John Carter Brown Library. 
Most of the items are in the Library of Congress. No^ attempt has 
been made to evaluate the items — ^warning is not given, for ex- 
ample, that A. C. Buell’s biography of John Paul Jones is based in 
part upon manufactured sources. Biographical material in periodi- 
cals IS not mcluded There is no index, and one will have some 
difficulty in locating works by a particular author. 

This handy reference work includes subjects, living and dead, 
omitted from the Dictionary of American Biography, and in other 
wavs supplements the Dictionary. The student of all aspects of 
American life will find it informing, and even stimulating. Cer- 
tainly he will be struck by the range of American biographical 
writing, by the variety and color of its subject matter, and will, I 
believe,' join the reviewer m feeling grateful to Mr, O’NeiU for his 
painstaking and useful bibliography. 

BERHAED MAYO 


The University of Yirgima 
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Shelley in America m the Nineteenth Century. His Relation 
to Ainejican Critical Thought and Hts Influence. By Julia 
Power. Lincoln* Uimeisity of Nebraska, 1940. Pp. vm + 
225. $1.50. This University of Nebraska doctoral thesis dmdesi 
Shelley’s impact upon American literature into three periods, 
1830-50, 1850-72, and 1872-1900, with a final brief comment on 
Shelley m twentieth-century America. It is a minor disappomtn 
xnent thai, if the twentieth century was to receive a glance, Misa 
Power should have ignored its most conspicuous Shelleyan, Elinor 
Wylie, who devoted her first royalties to the purchase of Shelley 
manuscripts, whose poetry shows a curious love of Shelley that 
IS of definite psychological interest, and who actually revived thcj 
drow’ued poet and brought him to America m a novel. 

A more serious flaw is that the book practically ignores the\ 
obligation imposed by the sub-title. The collection of factual data 
is indeed thorough. According to my experience it is practically 
complete, but careful mention of everything an American author 
says of Shelley still does not reveal how Shelley influenced hisi 
style and his social, political, and critical opinions. Massed factual 
detail still requires interpretation before its impact upon the 
thought of any particular generation or region becomes clear., 
Doubtless such a genuinely critical study would be too compli-t 
cated and far-reaching for most American doctoral candidates.^ 
Nevertheless, Miss Power might have profited by a preliminary 
study of Henri Peyre’s Shelley et la France, or by an organizationi 
which traced Shelley’s influence more on the basis of his salient 
aims and qualities. 

NEWMAK I. WHITE 

Duke Umversity^ 


The Reverend Colonel Finch. By Elizabeth Nitchie. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x4-I09. $1.50. 
Professor Nitchie’s little book is in many ways a model of scholar- 
ship * it is a worthy contribution to learning, is not too long, is 
scrupulously exact, and is well written and interesting. Students 
of Byron and the Shelleys will be grateful for the discovery that 
the Reverend Colonel Calicot Pinch was no other than Robert 
Pmch, M. A. of Balliol College ; and especially for the delightful 
news that Calicot ” was only a nickname given him privately by 
the Shelleys, who borrowed it from Biddy Fudge’s lover in Thomas 
Moore’s The Fudge Family in Paris. 

^ The few lines on Pinch in the DNB. will show how very much 
Professor Nitchie has contributed to Finch’s biography. Even 
more important is her careful revelation of his character, for 
Finch was an extremely mteresting person. A relative of Baron 
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Mlinchaiisen he unquestionably was; his tall tales and assumed 
military title made Byron, the Shelleys, and many others laugh. 
But there was another side to Finch. He was a man of wide and 
occasionally deep learning, and he certainly commanded the res- 
pect of many learned and artistic persons of Italy and England, 
The most interesting of his literary associations were with Crabb 
Eobinson, Leigh Hunt, Charles Brown, Joseph Seyern, and T. J. 
Hogg, all of whom took pains to write him good letters. His 
tragedy ”was that his talents were mediocre while his" thirst for 
fame was great. The pretentious monument that marks his grave 
(not far from Shelley^s) in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome 
IS a fitting symbol of his life — the ostentation of an illustrious 
obscuie. Professor Nitchie’s book will hereafter cause some few to 
pause before Finches tomb after they have paid their tribute to 
Shelley and Keats. 

The large collection of Finch manuscripts and relics which 
Professor Nitchie discovered at Oxford and from which the greater 
part of her material was drawn contains, among much else, FinclPs 
lengthy diaries and seventeen volumes of correspondence with an 
astonishing variety of people. 

predeiiio:k: l. joptbs 

Mercer University 


Annals of the New York Stage^ Volume xii [1882-1885]. By 
George C. D, Odell. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp XLX 4“ $8.75. This volume covers what is gener- 

ally regarded as the “golden age^^ of the New York theatre 
It records the advent of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, the popu- 
larity of Daly’s, the beginning of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the triumphs of Adelina Patti. Professor Odell is indefatigable in 
his researches, and his books contain materials indispensable to the 
student of American drama and music. The profusion of illus- 
trations, both playbills and photographs, and the careful indexes 
make the entire series the standard reference guide to the history 
of the American theatre. 

N. BRTLLIOUT FAGIir 

The Johns Hophins University 


The Great Diamond BoUery, & Other Decent Melodramas, By 
Edward M. Alfbiend and A. C. Wheeler, Clarence Bennett, 
Charles A. Taylor, Lillian Mortimer, and Walter Woods. 
Edited by Garrett H. Leverton. Five Flays, By Charles H. 
Hoyt. Edited by Douglas L. Hunt. The Bankers Daughter, & 
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Other Plays. By Bronson Howard. Edited by Allan G. Hol- 
lins. All Ari'ant Knave, & Oilier Plays. By Steele MacKaye. 
Edited by Percy MacKaye. The Cowled Lover, & Other Plays. 
By Robert Montgomery Bird. Edited by Edward H. O^Neill 
x^meiica's Lost Pla}s, edited b’y Barrett H. Clark, vols. viii-xii. 
Pimceton University Piess, 1910-41 Pp. xvi -j- 260, xvi + 244, 
XIV + 310, xviii + 238, X + 228. $5.00 a volume, $85 the set of 
20 vols.*- Five more volumes in the welcome series noticed in this 
journal fol June, 1941 (lvi, 475-76). 


H. s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Society genevoise de linguistique Les linguistes de Geneve viennent 
de se gionper sous la direction de MM Charles Bally et Alb Sechehaye 
en une association, la Socidte genevoise de hngmsUque, dont le but est 
“de contribuer d’uiie fa$on gdn^rale k ravancement de la science Im- 
guistique, prmcipalement en 4tudiant les systbnies de langues k la lumiere 
des principes et des mdtliodes de Ferdinand de Saussure ” La 80Ci4t4 est 
4galenient accessible, aux monies conditions que pour les membres locaux, 
aux personnes domiciliees dans le reste de la Suisse et k Tdtranger, ainsi 
qu’aux soci4t4s, bibliothfeques, mstituts et s6minaires, etc File fera 
paraitre un organe, les Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure ^ qui contiendra des 
travaux onginaux, le compte-rendu des publications revues et le proems- 
verbal des s4ances, les membres le recevront giatuitement ou k prix rdduit 
Pour tons renseignements, s^adresser au secretaire, M. Henri Frei, Pio- 
fesseur k TUmversite de Gen4ve (Adresse Ferly, canton de Geneve, Suisse) 

The Editors 


Maupassant Mr Artine Artinian has formed what he believes to be 
the most nearly complete collection of Maupassantiana in the woild. 
Beside biographical and critical studies, it includes first editions of all of 
Maupassant's works, collected works, English translations, editions pre- 
pared for the classroom, dramatic adaptations of his works, copies of 
“Gil Bias," in which many of his tales first appeared, notes on studies 
that appeared in newspapers and magazines, and other miscellaneous 
material He has made this collection, housed at his home in Annandale, 
accessible to scholars, who may address him at Bard College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, Nfew York. 


The Editors 
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nm^] Lapzny Bolm [10*11] 56 pp 1000 

r'fpies 

Blnntscbii, Mane — Ennnertm^en an Gott- 
fried Keller [Erweileit aus Der Bnnd Jpr 
01]. Bern Franeke [1940] 30 pp Fr 2 
Carmma Bnrana. Beniitzung der Vor- 
aibeiten Wilhelm Meyers kritisch hrsg %on 
Alfons Hilka u Otto Sehumann Bd 1 
Text, Bd 2 Die Licbe^hedei Hrsg von 
Otto Schumann ifi^^elbcrg * Carl Winter, 
ion XVI, 315 pp M 20 
Ehhnger, Heinrich. — Ge^'chichtliche deut- 
aehe Lautlehre ubersichtlich dargestellt 
Munckeyi Huebei, 1041 42 pp M 1 GO 

Fassbinder, Joseph — Heiniich von Kleist, 
die Heimann.sschlacht [Wege zii Dichtern 
und ihren Wei ken H 2] Paderhorn 
Sclionmgh [19411 47 pp 65 Pf 
Fechter, Paul. — Geschiclite der deutschen 
Literatur Von den Aufangen bis zur Gegen- 
wart Mit 500 Abbildungen im Text u 8 
farbigen Tafoln Balm. Knaur [1941] 815 
pp M 0 50 

Gitschmann, Gerhard. — Samuel Gottlieb 
Biirde (1753-1831) Ein Beitrag zur schlesi- 
sehen Literaturgeschichte Diss Breslau: 
Phschke, 1041. 130 pp 
Goethe Alles um Liebe. Goethes Briefe aus 
der 1. Halfte a. Lebens (Hrsg u mit lebens- 
geaehichtlichen Veibmdungen versehen von 
Ernst Hartung) Berlin • Deutsche Buch- 
Gemcinschaft [1941], 449 pp 

Goethe Vom tatigen Leben Goethes 
Briefe aus d 2 Halfte s Lebens (Hrsg u 
mit lebensgeschichtlichen Verbindungen ver- 
sehen von Ernst Hartung Be7'Un • Deutsche 
Buch-Gemeinschaft [1941]. 538 pp 

Goethe’s Poems, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a Vocabulary by Clarence 
Willis Eastman New York F S. Crofts & 
Co., 1941 xxviii, 231 pp $1 60 

Eaager Liederhandschrift, Die. Faksimile 
des Originals mit Einl u Transsknption 
Hrsg. V. E F Kossmann Hmg Nijhoff, 
1940 140 pp., 69 plates, 4®. FI 42 

Hagholdt, Peter. — Graded German Keaders, 
Books Eleven to Thirteen. [The Heath- 
Chicago German Series]. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. [1941]. vi, 56, iv, SSj vi,56pp 
$1 20 . 

Pechvogel and Gluckskind. Retold 

and Edited after the German of Richard von 
Volkmann-Leander. Boston: D. C Heath & 
Co [1941] V, 50 pp $0 28 

Haller, Rudolf — ^Die Romantik in der Zeit 
der IJmkehr. Die Anfange der jungeren 
Romantik 1800-1808 [Habilitations-Schrift 
Tubingen] Rohrscheid, 1941 264 pp. 

M 9.60 


Hartmann von Aue — Der arme Heinrich, 
a Poom The critical text of Ench Gierach 
with introduction, notes and \ocabulary by 
J Knight Bostock [Geiman Media-wal 
Senes, Section A, Vol 1] Oxford. Basil 
Blackwell, 1941 114 pp , 6 s. 

Heller, Otto, assisted by Theodore H Leon, 
— The Language of Charles Sealsfield A 
Study in Atypical Usage [Washington Univ 
Studies, New Senes, Language and Litera- 
ture, No 11] St Louis 1941 XI, 154 pp 
Hildebrandt, Kurt — Holder lin Philosophie 
und Dichtung [2 Aufl ] Stuttgart Kohl- 
hammer, 1940 viii, 290 pp M 9 60 

Hilgendag, Walter. — Das Eilebnis der 
Arbeitslosigkeit in der deutschen Erzahl- 
kunst der Krisenzeit Diss [Dichtung, Wort 
u Sprache H 9] Hamburg Hansischer 
Gildenverl 1041 50 pp M 2 50 

Holderlm, Friedrich — Gesammelte Briefe 
Eingeleitet von Ernst Bertram (6 -8 Tsd ) 
Leipzig Insel-Veil [1941] xxvin, 451 pp 
M 5 

Hoyer, Kurt. — Das Werden des Anhalt- 
schen Von der niedersdchs -frankischen 
Mischsprache zur mitteldeutschen Ausgleichs- 
sprache iDessau' 1941] 29 pp. 

Jahresgabe der Baumbach-Gememde Mei- 
ningen 1941 (Zusammengestellt u. hrsg 
von Hugo Muller) {Memingen. Bruckner 

6 Renner, 1941]. 31 pp 50 Pf 

Jilek, Hemrich. — Goethe und der slavische 
Sudosten [Verolfentlichungen d Goethe -Ges , 
Ortsvereinigung Leipzig, H. 1, Aus Zeit- 
schiift fur deutsche Geisteswissenschaft Jg 
3, H 3]. Jena - Diedenchs [1941] 17 pp. 

75 Pf 

Johnson, Gosta. — Der Lautstand m der 
Folio -Ausgabe von Hans Sachs’ Werken Em 
Beitrag zur Nurnberger Druckersprache des 
16 Jhs 1 Der Vokalismus Diss Uppsala • 
Appelberg, 1941 xvi, 275 pp 
Kirschweng, Johannes — Bernard Wiemann. 
Saatu Ernte [Schopfensche Nieder deutsche, 

7 ] Osnabruch Fromm [1941]. 63 pp 

M 120, 

Knapp, Eva Maria. — Margarete Lenk. 
Worte des Gedenkens zum 100 Gehurtstag 
der Jugendschnftstelienn Mit einem Portrat 
Margarete Lenks Zwiokau Herrmann 
[1941] 21 pp , 1 plate, 7 pp 40 Pf 
Kruger, Herman Anders — Wilhelm Raabe 
[Schopfensche Niederdeutsche 2] Osna- 
bi'uok: Fromm [1941] 80 pp Ml 20. 

Kulp, Johannes — ^Feldprediger und Kriegs- 
leute als Kirchenlieddichter [Welt des Ge- 
sangbuchs H 23] Leipzig. Schloessmann 
[1941] 40 pp Ml 60 
Marbach, Felix. — Isabelle Kaiser. Der 
Dichtenn Leben und Werk. Diss. Freiburg. 
Rapperswil: Gallus-Verl H Berti & Co. 
[1940]. VI, 212 pp 4 plates. Fr. 5.50. 
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Meise, Hildegard — ^Die Gestalt der Konigin 
Elisabeth von England in der deutschen 
Literatnr Diss Greifswald Drehkau, N.-L , 
Leus<simerf 1941. 113 pp 

[Meyer, Friedrich ]— Schillers Horen, als 
Veilagswerk betrachtet Em bibliographi- 
scher Bericht Leipzig, [A Meyer], 1941 
64 pp , 150 numbered copies M 18. 

Morgan, George Allen, Jr. — ^What Mietzsche 
means Cambridge. Harvard XJniv. Press, 
1941. xviii, 408 pp $4 00 
Muller, Joachim.- — ^Hatur und Wirklichkeit 
in der Dichtung der Annette von Droste- 
Hulshoff [Veroffentlichungen der Annette 
von Droste-Ges Bd 6] Munster. Aachen- 
dorff [1941] 123 pp M 4 

Mulot, Arno. — Das Volk m der deutschen 
Dichtung unserer Zeit [= Mulot, Die deut- 
sche Dichtung unserer Zeit T 2, Buch 2] 
Metzler, 1941 vii, 82 pp M 2 85 
Oehler, Helmut. — ^Prinz Eugen in Volks- 
lied und Flugschnft Diss [Giessener Bei- 
trhge zur deutschen Philologie 77] Giessen* 
von Milnchow, 1941 139 pp M 8 50. 

- Petsch, Robert. — Emfuhrung in Goethes 
Faust [Volksschriften der Hans Univ. H, 
2]. Hamburg: Broschek [1941]. 92 pp. 
M 120. 

Pretzel, Ulnch. — ^Fruhgeschichte des deut- 
schen Reims Bd 1: Die Entwicklung bis 
zur Volltonigkeit des Reims Berliner Habili- 
tations-Schrift [Palaestra 220] Leipzig: 
Akad. Verlagsges 1941 vi, 272 pp M 26 20. 

Pyritz, Hans. — Goethe und Marianne von 
Willemer Eine biographische Studie Ber- 
lin, Habilitationsschrift. Stuttgart : Metzler, 
1941 132 pp. M 5.80 

Reinhart, Hans, in semem Werk [Dem 
Dichter zum 60. Geburtstag 18 August 1940 
. . dargebracht von Hermann Draber u. a ] 
Zurich. Pretz & Wasmuth [1941] 367 pp, 

12 plates 4®. Fr 25 
Riepe, Christian. — Eichendorffs Menschen- 
gestaltung [Neue deutsche Forschungen Abt 
Neuere deutsche Literaturgesch Bd 29] 
Berlin. Junker u Dunnhaupt, 1941 63 pp 

M. 2 80 

Rink, Joseph — Handel und Verkehr im 
Wortschatz der Koschneider [Koschneider- 
Bucher 29 S -A aus Deutsche Monatshefte, 
Jg 7, H. 7/8] Posen* 1941 12 pp. M 1. 

Sauer, August. — Grillparzers Gesprdche 
und die Charakteristiken seiner Personlich- 
keit dureh die Zeitgenossen Ges u. hrsg. 
Neue Nachtrage [Jahrbuch der Grillparzer- 
Ges N F Bd. 1]. Wien: A Schroll & Co, 
1941. xvi, 158 pp , 3 plates M 6. 

Schadewaldt, Wolfgang. — Winckelmann 
und Homer. [Leipziger Universitatsreden, 
H. 6] Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1941. 69 pp. 
M. 1.60. 


Schlaf, Johannes. — Aus meinem Leben 
Erinnerungen Mit 20 Abbildungen [Hal- 
lische Nachnchten-Bucherei Bd. 29] Halle: 
Verl. d Hallischen Nachnchten [1941], 72 
pp M. 1 20 

Schmid, Gunther — Goethe und die Natur- 
wissenschaften. Eine Bibliographic. Hrsg. 
im Namen der Kaiserl Leopoldinisch-Caro- 
Imisch Deutschen Akademie der Natur- 
forscher von Emil Abderhalden Halle Deu. 
Akad d Naturforscher, 1940. xv, 620 pp 
4^ M. 60 

Schmitz, Friedrich Jo^efih. — ^Lessings Stel- 
lung in der Entfaltung des Individualismus 
[Univ. of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol 23]. Berkeley, Gal : Univ 
of California Press, 1941. 152 pp. 

Schmitz, Hans. — Blutsadel und Geistesadel 
m der hochhofischen Dichtung Diss. Bonn 
[Bonner Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie. 
H 11] Wurzburg: Triltsch, 1941 50 pp 

M 2 40 

Schonder, Hermann — Johann Elias Schle- 
gel als XJhergangsgestalt [Stadion Bd 7]. 
Wurzburg * Triltsch, 1941. 67 pp M2 40 

Schummer, Karl — Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Parzival [Wege zu Dichtern und 
ihren Werken H 3] Paderborn * Schoningh 
[1940] 47 pp 65 Pf. 

Schulz, Walther. — ^Das Deutschlandbild in 
der franzosischen Kritik nach 1918. Diss 
Greifswald [Beitrdge zur Sprach-, Stil- und 
Literaturforschung Aht Romanistik 6] . 
Berlin. Nicolai, 1941 79 pp M. 4 50. 

Schwarz, Georg. — XJhland (1.-5. Tsd). 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen Folge 4] . Stutt- 
gart: Cotta [1940] 89 pp M 150. 

Schwarz, Wolfgang. — Der Mythos des 
Junglingshaften in der deutschen Dichtung 
vom Ausgang des Naturalismus bis in unsere 
Zeit Diss. Breslau Leipzig * Haag-Drugulin, 
1940 194 pp 

Sedlag, Paul. — ^Die Erforschung der Ord- 
nung des Lehendigen und die Bildung des 
Menschen (m Goethes naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Schriften und im Wilhelm Meister) 
Diss. Berlin Wuizburg. Triltsch, 1940 
49 pp M 2 70. 

Seidel, Heinnch Wolfgang.— Theodor Fon- 
tane (1.-5 Tsd). [Die Dichter der Deut- 
schen Folge 4], Stuttgart: Cotta [1940] 
97 pp. M 1 50 

Selk, Paul — ^Die sprachlichen Verhiltnisse 
im deutsch-danisehen Sprachgebiet sudlich 
der Grenze Erganzungs-Band [Beitrkge zur 
Heimatforschung H 4], Flensburg* Verl 
Heimat u Erbe [1940] 28 pp. 1 plate, 5 

maps M 3 60 

Steffen, Albert. — ^Pruhrot der Mysterien- 
dichtung Dornach • Verl f . Schone Wissen- 
schaften [1940] 203 pp. M 8. 
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Stichert, Friedrich — Sliidomuiid Namen- 
‘fiidio JIamhu) g Wandshek Fi Sticliert 
I 23 typcn^nttpii pp , 4° 5 

Stolte, Heinz. — Eilliart und Oottfned 
Stiuh<‘ idxT 'Motnioini iind Anfbauhtil Hab - 
Sf'bi ift^ Jena ( Spracho, Volkstum, Stil Bd 
1 1, Hallr’ Xieiueyer, 10 U 108 pp , 2 
platen Ivl 8 

Streissler, Friedrich — Deutsche Veiblehro 
Neiibeaib Anil [^MiniaUn -Bihl Nr 240/ 
2m, Lc^lh^tii Hoi hold [19411 01 pp 40 PL 
Wallner, Eduai^ — Gisbubel uiid Painsau 
[Die Fluniamen Bife’^eins Keihe 0, H 2], 
Sfunchcn Oldenbouig, 1940 45 pp , 3 plates 
4^ M 2 20 

Wanner, Georg — Die Mundarten des Kan- 
tons SchalThaiisen Hrsg von Hans Wanner 
TI 2 [Schaffhaiibcn, Kt Schiile Jahresbe- 
ridit 1941, Bcilage] [Frauenfeld' Huber, 
1041] Pp 85 227 

Wegemann, G — Die Flurnamen Dith- 
marscheiis [Die Sammlung der Flurnamen 
Nordelbicns nn Bcsitz der Schlcswig-liol&t 
Landesbibhothek zu Kiel, Bd 2 ] Kiel 
Muhlau, 1941 vi, 165 typewritten pp , 4®. 
M 5 50 

Wehring, Hans. — ^Kolbenheyers Verh^ltnis 
zum Drama mit Eucksicht auf seme philoso- 
phiache Weltanaeliauung Diss [Dichtung, 
Wort u. Sprachc H. 8] Hamburg: Han- 
sischer Gildenvcrl 1941. 79 pp M. 3 30 
Wehrle, Hugo. — Deutscher Wortschatz. 
Kin Wegweiser znm treffenden Ansdruck 
A Schlessings Passender Ausdi uek in 
7. Aufl neu bearbeitet. Stuttgart: Klett, 
1940 XXXI, 516 pp. M 11 
Werner, Zachanas. Die Tagebucher des 
Dichters Zaeharias Werner. [Nur] Erlaut- 
erungen von Oswald Fleck [Bibl d. Literar 
Vereins in Stuttgart, Publikatioa 290] 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1940 325 pp M 15 
Westerkamp, XTlrich. — Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des literanschen Phihstertypus mit 
besondrer Berucksichtigung von Brentanos 
Philisterabhandlung Diss Munchen [1941] 
124 typewritten pp 4®. 

Wilhelmi, Heinrich, — Die Namen der Ge- 
markung Giessen. [Hessisches Flurnamen- 
buch. H 18] Diss Giessen. Marburg. El- 
wert, 1940. 82 pp 1 plate M. 3 

Willert, Paul. — Deutsche ubersetzungen 
des Walthariliedes, Scheffel, Winterfeld, Alt- 
hof Diss. Jena: Thomas & Hubert, 1940. 
87 pp. 

Winkler, Karl. — Literaturgeschichte des 
oberpfalzisch-egerUndischen Stammes. Bd. 1. 
Literaturgeschichte Bd 2 Nordgaulesehuch 
Kallmum: Lassleben [1940]. ix, 711 pp., 
V, 371 pp. M, 15. 

Wippermann, Ferdinand. — Karl Wagen- 
feld Bin Buchlein des Dankes und der 


Veiehiung [Schopferische Niederdeutsche 
0] Osnahrucl Fiomm [1941] 64 pp 

H 1 20 

Wirth, Werner — Der Schicksalsglaabe in 
den Islandersagas Eine religionsgeschicht- 
lioh philologisciie Unteisuchung uber Wesen 
und Bodeutung dei altgeimamschen Vor- 
htolliingen von Schicksal und Gluck [Ver- 
olTcntlielumgen des Anschen Seminars H 
1 = Veroffentlichiingen des Orientalischen 
Seminal s d Univ Tubingen H 11 ] Stutt- 
gait Kohlhammei, 1940 viii, 160 pp 
M 7 50 

Woelfle, A — Karte von Goethes Lebens- 
reise 1749-1832 Mit 2 Nebenkarten u 6 
Abbildungen Munchen' Heimeran [1941] 
46 5 X 59 cm M 5 

Zwiscben Minnesang und Volkslied Die 
Lieder dei Berliner Hs Germ Fol 922 Hrsg 
von Maigarete Lang Die \Yeisen Beaib v 
Mullei -Blattau [Studien zui Volkslied- 
forscbung H 1 == Jabrbucb f Volkslied- 
forscbung, Beibeft] Berlin de Gruyter, 
1941 113 pp. M 12 

FRENCH 

Alfaric, P. — ^Les manusciits de la ** Vie de 
J6sus” d’E. Renan Pans: Belles Lettres, 
1939 (Pubs de FUniv. de Strasbourg ) 
Auhr€e, E. — Balzac a FougSres Pans: 
Perrin, 1939 

Bachelard, G. — Lautr5amont Paris: 
Corti, 1940. 

Cbaigne, L. — ‘Anthologie de la Renaissance 
catbohque T. Ill Pans' Alsatia, 1940 
Cinti, D, — Dizionarietto degli serittori 
francesi classici e moderni Milan Sonzogno, 
1939 62 pp. 

Dumhruch, E. — Held u Mutter in der 
altfrz Dichtung des 11-13 Jabrb Munster 
diss, 1939 89 pp 

Dumesnil, R — Cbroniques, 5tudes, corre- 
spondance de Guy de Maupassant Pans: 
Grund, 1940 xxv + 530 pp 
Ferr^, A. — GSograpbie de M Proust 
Pans: Ed. du Sagittaire, 1939 
Fosca, Fr. — E et J de Gourmont. Pans: 
Michel, 1940. 

Fourcassi6, J. — Le romantisme et les 
Pyr6n§es Pans Nouv Rev fr , 1940 
FranQon, Marcel — Guide bibliograpbique 
pour servii k I’Stude de I’hist htt en France 
aux XI Ve et XVe slides. 1941 23 pp , 

lithotyped, address author, Harvard TJ 
I Fromentin, E. — Les maitres d’autrefois. 

I Pans. Gamier, 1939 432 pp 

Hackett, C.-A. — ^Le lyrisme de Rimbaud. 
Pans: Nizet et Bastard, 1939 234 pp 
Lahande, E.-R. — Etude sur Baudouin de 
SebourCy chanson de geste. Paris: Droz, 

: 1939. 215 pp 
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Lalou, R. — Hist de la litt fr contemp 
T II (1914-40) Pm IS. Presses Univ , 1940 
5S2 p> * 

Levaillant, M. — Les pontes romantiques 
Pm IS Delagrave, 1939 

Maulnier, Th. — Lecture de Racine. Paris: 
Nouv Rev fr , 1940 

Melanges A DurafiEour. Pans, Dtoz, 1939. 
XV -{- 276 pp 

Meyer, W. F. — Der Emzelmensch. u. die 
Gesellscliaft bei Zola Munster diss, 1939 

68 pp 

Mondor, H. — L’amitig de Verlaine et 
Mallarm^ Pans. Nouv Rev fr , 1940. 

Vie de Mallarmd Pans' Gallimard, 

1940 288 pp 

Perdrizet, P. — Sur un vers de Baudelaire. 
Pans * Geuthner, 1940 6 pp 

Raymond, M. — De Baudelaire au sur- 
rgalisme 2e ed. revue et aug Pans : Corti, 
1940 

Segond, J. — ^Psychologie de J Racine. Pans : 
Belles Lettres, 1940 

Stevens, L.-T — ^La langue de BrantOme 
Pans Nizet et Bastard, 1939 148 pp 

Tableau de la litt. fr T I. De Corneille 
k ChSnier Pans: Houv Rev fr , 1939. 
500 pp 

Tobler-Lommatzsch. — Altfranz Worter- 
bucb 22 Lieferung Berlin Weidmann, 
1940 191 pp 

Vauchelet. — Tons les patois des Ardennes 
Gespunsa7't {Arde7ines) • Vauchelet, 1940, 
300 pp 

Walter, G. — ^Andr6 ChSnier. CEuvres com- 
pletes Pans: Bibl de la Pl§iade, 1940 
960 pp 

ITALIAN 

Barbadoro, F. — II pensiero politico di F 
de Sanctis Roma • Soc ed del libro ita- 
liano, 1940 L 10. 

Bizzarn, E. — Machiavelli anti-machiavellico. 
Piienze La Nuova Italia, 1940. 

Conferenze dantesche. A cm a del comi- 
tato milanese della Soc dantesca italiana 
Vol V* Studi su Dante. Milano: Hoepli, 
1940. L 18 

Ferretti, Giovanni. — Vita di Giacomo 
Leopardi Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. L 30 

Ottokar, N — ^Firenze Cenm di storia e 
di cultura horentina Firenze: La Nuova 
Itaha, 1940, 

Piattoli, Renato. — II Codice diplomatico 
danteseo Fiienze: Gonnelli, 1940 L 125 

Savmo, E. — Ruggero Bongln litterato. 
Lecce. Tip ed. Salentina, 1940. L. 25. 

Spini, Giorgio. — ^Tra nnascimento e riforma 
Antonio Brucioli. Firenze : La Nuova Italia, 
1940. 


Sticco, M — Gli studi danteschi di G. 
Rossetti Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 1940. 
L 12 

Traversi, C A — ^La veritS- sul teatro Ita- 
lian© deir 800 Udine: 1st ediz accademiche, 
1940 L 21 

SPANISH 

Abreu Gdmez, E — Ruiz de Alarcdn 
Bibliog crit Mexico: Botas, 1939 
Alonso, A & Henriqu«z Drena, Pedro — 
Gramatica Castellana ® Bnenos Aires . El 
Ateneo, 1938 238 pp. $4 00 arg 
Anzodtegui, I. B. — Tres ensayos esp 
Buenos Aires * Sol y Luna, 1938. 96 pp 

$3 00 arg 

Aramon i Serra, R. — Cangoner dels Mas- 
dovelies Barcelona. Inst dEstudis Cata- 
lans, 1938 xxxvi + 318 pp. 

Austen, J. — The Story of Don Juan. 
London: Seeker, 1939 354 pp. 

Babelon, J. — CervantSs Pans. Nouv Rev 
Crit, 1939 

Bastianmi, R. & Laura B. de Molina y 
Vedia — Literatura castellana Buenos Aires 
Libr del Colegio, 1938 399 pp. 

Benvenutto Murrieta, P. M. — El lenguaje 
peruano I. Lima. SanmartI, 1936 230 pp 
Bertini, G M. — Fiore di romanze spagnole 
Modena Tip Modenese, 1939 194 pp L 15 
Biaggi, Z. & Sanchez y Escnbano, P. — 
Eng trans from the Sp , 1932 to April, 

1938 Btomngton, Conn , Stonington Pub 

Co , 1939 18 pp $0 50. 

Calle Itumno — ^Lope de Vega y clave de 
Fuente Ovejuna. Bilbao: Doehao, 1939. 
5 ptas 

Cayuela, A. M, — Mengndez y Pelayo 
orientador de la cultura espanola Barcelona 

1939 403 pp. 

Cervantes. — Don Chisciotte, ed G Bertoni 
Modena. Tip Modenese, 1939 205 pp. L 15 

Entremeses Coleccion completa, ed 

A G de Amezda. Buenos Aires^ 1939 224 pp. 

Diaz & Diaz — Toponimia geogrMea de la 
piovmcia de San Juan Mendoza * Best, 1939 
64 pp 

Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de. — ^La deter- 
minacion del ronaanticismo espanol y otras 
cosas Barcelona, Ed Apolo, 1939 192 pp 
Espronceda. — Obras poSticas completas, 
ed R deVillasuso Aires : Biblioteca 

Mundial Sopena, 1939 
Femandez-Guerra y Orbe, L. — ^Don Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcon. Extract© con nuevos docu- 
mentos y dates, ed. Teja y Zabre. Mexico: 
Botas, 1939 195 pp. 

Giusti, R F — Curso de lengua castellana. 
Ill Buenos Aires: Angel Estrada, 1939. 

288 pp 
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Johnson, H. L — ^An ed of Trtunfo de los 
santos with a consideration of Jesuit school 
plays in Mexico before 1650 U of Pa, diss , 
1941 170 pp 

Laferriere, E — Ortografla, El lenguaje 
gauchesco Montevideo : ^lontcrde, 1938 

16 pp 

Laurel, antologia de la poesla moderna en 
lengua espafiola 2 v Mexico: Ed Seneca, 
1941, 1134 pp 

Le6n, Luis de. — La perfecta casada, ed 
Kamon VillasubO Buenos Aires: Sopena, 
1938 189 pp $0 70 arg 

Lipp, S , and Besso, H V. — Conversational 
Spanish for Aimy Air Forces of the U S 
Netv Yort: Hastings House, 1941. xx + 

168 pp 

McHale, C. F, — Spanish dont’s lYcw York : 
Little & Ives, 1939 xi + 98 pp $1 50 
Maeztu, R. de — Don Quijote, don Juan y 
la Celestina Buenos Atics Espasa-Calpe, 
1938 187 pp $1 50 arg 
Mazzei, P. — La poesia di Espronceda 
Florence. Nuova Italia (1939) 254 pp 

L 12. 

Men^ndez Pxdal, R. — ^Estudios lit Buenos 
Aires * Espasa-Calpe, 1938, 272 pp. $2 25 
arg. 

Flor nueva de romances viejos I hid., 

1938 316 pp. $4 50 arg. 

Obando, L. de. Correccidn del lenguaje. 
Bogotd: Imp, Hacional, 1938. 207 pp 

Palomino Arana, H. — ^Tablaa ortogriidcas, 
metodologla y punctuacion Lima: Ed. La 
Hacional, 1938, 219 pp 3 soles. 

Pinochet, Le-Brum, F. — Crestomatfa 
espafiola I Santiago de Chile : Libr. Escolar, 
1938. xxxvii + 298 pp. 

Poesia espanola, Antologia general, ed 
J M. Souviron. Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 
1938. xxiv + 499 pp, $40 00. 

Ramirez, P, P, — 'Los Huarpes Etimologfa 
de las palabras usadas por el pueblo. Buenos 
Aires : Comision de Cultura, 1938. 246 pp 

Rocha, A. C. da. — ^Vocabulario comentado 
pilagd-eastellano y eastellano-pilaga Buenos 
Aires: Comision . de Indies, 1938 119 pp 

Ruiz, Juan. — ^Libro de buen amor, ed. F. F. 
Corso. Buenos Aires: Libr. Perlado, 1939. 

Ruppert y Ujaravi, R. — Spanische Synony- 
mik fur Studierende u. Lehrer. Meidelherg: 
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